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THE ROMANTIC REVIVAL 



WILUAM WORDSWORTH 
(1770-1850) . 

DEAR NATIVE EEGIONS* 

Dear native regions, I foretell, 
From what I feel at this farewell, 
That, wheresoe'er my steps may tend, 
And whensoever my course shall end. 
If in that hour a single tie 
Survive of local sympathy. 
My soul will cast the backward view, 
The longing look alone on you. 

Thus, while the Sun sinks down to rest 
Far in the regions of the west. 
Though to the vale no parting beam 
Be given, not one memorial gleam, 
A lingering light he fondly throws 
On the dear hills where first he rose. 

WE ABE SEVENt 

— A simple Child, 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death T 

on 

^Mmet a little cottage Girl: 

^e was eight years old, she said; 

Her hair was thick with many a curl 

That clustered round her head. 
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'ordsworth thought it worth while to print 
this "extract from the conclusion of a poem'* 
which was written, at the age of sixteen. 
''*Just before he left his school at Hawkshead. 
It both reveals his strong local attachment 
and anticipates his reliance upon what be- 
came for him a chief soarce of poetic in- 

^^. spiratioUt namely, "emotion recollected in 

• tranqnilllty.** 

^This, and the two poems that follow it, were 

*^ among those contributed by Wordsworth to 
the Joint volume of Lyrical Ballads which 
he and Coleridge published In 1798 (see p. 
428; also Eng. Lit., pp. 232-235). This poem 
was written to show "the obscurity and 
perplexity which in childhood attend our 
notion of death, or rather our utter in- 
ability to admit that notion.*' 



She had a rustic, woodland air. 
And she was wildly clad: 
Her eyes were fair, and very fair; 
— Her beauty made me glad. 

** Sisters and brothers, little Maid, 
How many may you bef" 
**How manyf Seven in all," she said 
And wondering looked at me. 

*'And where are they? I pray you tell." 
She answered, ** Seven are we; 
And two of us at Conway dwell. 
And two are gone to sea. 

* ' Two of us in the church-yard lie, 
My sister and my brother; 
And in the church-yard cottage, I 
Dwell near them with my mother. ' ' 

*'You say that two at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea. 
Yet ye are seven! — I pray you tell, 
Sweet Maid, how this may be. ' ' 

Then did the little Maid reply, 
* * Seven boys and girls are we ; 
Two of us in the church-yard lie. 
Beneath the church-yard tree." 

* ' You run about, my little Maid, 
Your limbs they are alive; 
If two are in the church-yard laid. 
Then ye are only five." 
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' ' Their graves are green, they may be seen, 
The little Maid replied, 

' * Twelve steps or more from my mother 's door, 
And they are side by side. *0 

*'My stockings there I often knit, 
My kerchief there I hem; 
And there upon the ground I sit. 
And sing a song to them. 



''And often after sunset. Sir, 
When it is light and fair, 
I take my little porringer, 
And eat my wrp^et V>aet^, 

415 
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* ' The first that died was sister Jane ; 
In bed she moaning lay, 
Till God released her of her painj 
And then she went away. 

"So in the church-yard she was laid; 

And, when the grass was dry, 

Together round her grave we played. 

My brother John and I. 56 

**And when the ground was white with snow. 

And I could run and slide. 

My brother John was forced to go, 

And Jie lies by her side." 

**How many are you, then," said I, 

"If they two are in heaven!" 

Quick was the little Maid 's reply, 

* * O Master I we are seven. ' ' 64 

"But they are dead; those two are dead! 
Their spirits are in heaven ! ' ' 
'Twas throwing words away; for still 
The little Maid would have her will, 
And said, ' * Nay, we are seven 1 ' ' 



LINES WRITTEN IN EARLY SPRING* 

I heard a thousand blended notes, 
While in a grove I sate reclined, 
In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 

To her fair works did Nature link 

The human soul that through me ran ; 

And much it grieved my heart to think 

What man has made of man. 8 

Through primrose tufts, in that green bower, 
The periwinkle trailed its wreaths; 
And 'tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 

The birds around me hopped and played, 

Their thoughts I cannot measure: — 

But the least motion which they made 

It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 16 

The budding twigs spread out their fan, 
To catch the breezy air; 
And I must think, do all I can, 
That there was pleasure there. 

* This is one of the earliest and most definite 

eirpresslons of Wordsworth's faith in the es- 

s^ntlai oneness of man and nature, and of 

Mtb^*'^''''^^ orer m&n*a apostasy from that 



If this belief from heaven be sent, 
If such be Nature's holy plan, 
Have I not reason to . ment 
What man has made of manf 



24 



LINES COMPOSED A FEW MILES ABOVE 
TINTERN ABBEY, ON REVISITING 
THE BANKS OF THE WYE DURING 
A TOUR. July 13, 1798.t 

Five years have past; five summers, with the 

length 
Of five long winters! and again I hear 
These waters, rolling from their mountain- 
springs 
With a soft inland murmur.t — Once again 
Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs. 
That on a wild secluded scene impress 
Thoughts of more deep seclusion; and connect 
The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 
The day is come when I again repose 
Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 10 
These plots of cottage-ground, these orchard- 
tufts. 
Which at this season, with their unripe fruits, 
Are clad in one green hue, and lose themselves 
'Mid groves and copses. Once again I see 
These hedge-rows, hardly hedge-rows, little lines 
Of sportive wood run wild: these pastoral 

farms. 
Green to the very door; and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up, in silence, from among the trees! 
With some uncertain notice, as might seem 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods, 20 
Or of some Hermit's cave, where by his fire 
The Hermit sits alone. 

These beauteous forms, 
Through a long absence, have not been to me ^ 
As is a landscape to a blind man's eye: 
But oft, in lonely rooms, and 'mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet. 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart; 
And passing even into my purer mind, 

t Note hy Wordsworth : "I have not ventur^ 
to call this poem an Ode : but it was wri^ 
ten with a hope that In the transitions. ancF 
the impassioned music of the versification, 
would be found the principal requisites of 
that species . of composition." Profe.ssor 
Dowden remarks upon the four stages of 
the poet's growth to be found described in.,, 
the poem : First, animal enjoyment ot 
nature in boyhood : second, passion for 
beauty and sublimity : third, perception of«.- 
nature's tranquillizing and elevating in-i^ 
fiuence on the spirit : and fourth, deep com-i^ 
munion with a spiritual presence : stages 
which he further describes as the periods of.^ 
the blood, of the senses, of the imagination, 
and of the soul. 

t For the effect of the tides on the Wye nearer, 
its mouth, see Tennyson's In ifemoriatii-^' 
XIX. 
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With tranquil restoration: — feelings too 30 

Of unremembered pleasure: such, perhaps, 

As have no slight or trivial influence 

On that best portion of a good man's life. 

His little, nameless, unremembered acts 

Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust. 

To them I may have owed another gift. 

Of aspect more sublime; that blessed mood 

In which the burthen of the mystery. 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 

Of all this unintelligible world, 40 

Is lightened: — that serene and blessed mood. 

In which the affections gently lead us on, — 

Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 

And even the motion of our human blood 

Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul: 

While vnth an eye made quiet by the power 

Of harmony, and the deep power of joy. 

We see into the life of things. 

If this 
Be but a vain belief, yet, oh ! how oft — 50 

In darkness and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight; when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world. 
Have hung upon the beatings of my heart — 
How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 

sylvan Wye ! thou wanderer thro ' the woods. 
How often has my spirit turned to thee! 

And now, with gleams of half-extinguished 

thought, 
With many recognitions dim and faint. 
And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 60 

The picture of the mind revives again: 
While here I stand, not only with the sense 
Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 
That in this moment there is life and food 
For future years. And so I dare to hope. 
Though changed, no doubt, from what I was 

when! first 

1 came among these hills; when like a roe 

I bounded o'er the mountains, by the sides 
Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 
Wherever nature led: more like a man 70 

Flying from something that he dreads, than 

one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For nature 

then 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days, 
And their glad animal movements all gone by) 
To me was all in all. — I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haonted me Hke a passion : the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An fti^>etite; a feeling and a love, 80 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 
By thought mpplied^ nor any interest 



Unborrowed from the eye. — That time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more. 
And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur; other gifts 
Have followed; for such loss, I would believe, 
Abundant recompense. For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 91 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 
And the round ocean and the living air. 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 100 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I 

still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods. 
And mountains; and of all^hat we behold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty world 
Of eye, and ear, — both what they half create, 
And what perceive; well pleased to recognize 
In nature and the language of the sense. 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 

Nor perchance, m 
If I were not thus taught, should I the more 
Suffer my genial spirits to decay: 
For thou art with me here upon the banks 
Of this fair river; thou my dearest Friend, 
My dear, dear Friend; and in thy voice I catch 
The language of my former heart, and read 
My former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thy wild eyes. Oh! yet a little while 
May I behold in thee what I was once, 120 

My dear, dear Sister! and this prayer I make. 
Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; 'tis her privilege. 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy: for she can so informi 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues. 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 130 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e'er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk; 
And let the misty mountain-winda he tsL^^fc 
To blow against t\ift^\ %si<\/vc^ ^l\.«t ^^»s.'^^ 

1 gl"ve term to, anVmaAft 
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When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 

Into a sober pleasure; when thy mind 

Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 140 

Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies; oh! then, 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief. 

Should be thy portion, with what healing 

thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember me. 
And these my exhortations! Nor, perchance — 
If I should be where I no more can hear 
Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes these 

gleams 
Of past existence — wilt thou then forget 
That on the banks of this delightful stream 150 
We stood together; and that I, so long 
A worshipper of Nature, hither came 
Unwearied in that service: rather say 
With warmer love — oh! with far deeper zeal 
Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then forget. 
That after many wanderings, many years 
Of absence, these steep woods and lofty cliffs. 
And this green ^storal landscape, were to me 
More dear, both for themselves and for thy 

sake! 

STRANGE FITS OF PASSION HAVE 

I KNOWN* 

Strange fits of passion have I known: 
And I will dare to tell, 
But in the Lover's ear alone. 
What once to me befell. 

When she I loved looked every day 

Fresh as a rose in June, 

I to her cottage bent my way 

Beneath an evening-moon« S 

Upon the moon I fixed my eye, 

All over the wide lea; 

With quickening pace my horse drew nigh 

Those paths so dear to me. 

And now we reached the orchard-plot; 

And, as we climbed the hill. 

The sinking moon to Lucy's cot 

Came near, and nearer still. 16 

In one of those sweet dreams I slept. 
Kind Nature's gentlest boon! 

* This little group of five poems upon an unknown 
and perhaps imaginary Lucy were written in 
Germany in the year 1799. Without titles or 
notes, or any ornament beyond two or three 
of the simplest fljBrures, they convey abso- 
lutely their contained emotion, illustrating 
that poetry which, in moments of deepest 
feeling, is the natural language of man. The 
fifth poem appears to sum up the preceding 
tour; in its two brief stanzas It presents the 
f^o opposing and inscrutable mysteries of 
J{^ Mad death, and leaves them to the.un- 
^stoation, without further comment. 



1 And all the while my eyes I kept 
On the descending moon. 

My horse moved on; hoof after hoof 
He raised, and never stopped: 
When down behind the cottage roof, 
At once, the bright moon dropped. 

What fond and wayward thoughts will 

Into a Lover's head! 

* * O mercy ! " to myself I cried, 

* ' If Lucy should be dead ! ' ' 



SHE DWELT AMONG THE UNTROE 

WAYS 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove,i 

A Maid whom there were none to prais 
And very few to love: 

A violet by a mossy stone 

Half hidden from the eye! 
— Fair as a star, when only one 

Is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown, and few could know 

When Lucy ceased to be; 
But she is in her grave, and, oh. 

The difference to me! 

I TRAVELLED AMONG UNKNOWN 

I travelled among unknown men, 

In lands beyond the sea; 
Nor, England! did I know till then 

What love I bore to thee. 

'Tis past, that melancholy dream! 

Nor will I quit thy shore 
A second time; for still I seem 

To love thee more and more. 

Among thy mountains did I feel 

The joy of my desire; 
And she I cherished turned her wheel 

Beside an English fire. 

Thy mornings showed, thy nights concej 
The bowers where Lucy played ; 

And thine too is the last green field 
That Lucy's eyes surveyed. 

THREE YEARS SHE GREW IN SUN 

SHOWER 

Three years she grew in sun and showe 
Then Nature said, ' * A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown; 
This ChUd I to myself will take; 

1 The name of several streams In EnABR< 
I has been made famous by Izaak want 
\ angVti. 
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She ehall be mine, and I will make 
A Lady of my own. 
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"Myself will to my darling be 

Both law and impulse: and with me 

The Girl, in rock and plain. 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower. 

Shall feel an overseeing power 

To kindle or restrain. 12 



"She shall be sportive as the fawn 
That wild with glee across the lawn, 
Or up the mountain springs; 
And hers shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things. 
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"The floating clouds their state shall lend 

To her; for her the willow bend; 

Nor shall she fail to see 

Even in the motions of the Storm 

Grace that shall mould the Maiden's form 

By silent sympathy. 24 

"The stars of midnight shall be dear 

To her; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round. 

And beauty bom of murmuring sound 

Shall pass into her face. 30 

"And vital feelings of delight 

Shall rear her form to stately height. 

Her virgin bosom swell; 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 

While she and I together live 

Here in this happy delL ' ' 86 

Thus Nature spake. — The work was done — 

How soon my Lucy's race was run! 

She died, and left to me 

This heath, this calm, and quiet scene; 

The memory of what has been. 

And never more will be. 42 

A SLUMBER DID MY SPIRIT SEAL 

A Slumber did my spirit seal; 

I had no human fears: 
She seemed a thing that could not feel 

The touch of earthly years. 

No motion has she now, no force; 

She neither hears nor sees; 
Boiled round in earth's diurnal course, 

With rocks, and stones, and trees. 

LUCY GRAY 

OR, SOLITUDE 

Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray: 
And, when I crossed the wild. 



I chanced to see at break of day 
. The solitary child. 

No mate, no comrade Lucy knew; 

She dwelt on a wide moor, 

— The sweetest thing that ever grew 

Beside a human door! 8 

You yet may spy the fawn at play, 
The hare upon the green; 
But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 
Will never more be seen. 

"To-night will be a stormy night — 

You to the town must go; 

And take a lantern, Child, to light 

Your mother through the snow." 16 

"That, Father! will I gladly do: 
'Tis scarcely afternoon — 
The minster-clock has just struck two, 
And yonder is the moon! " 

At this the Father raised his hook, 

And snapped a faggot-band; 

He plied his work; — and Lucy took 

The lantern in her hand. 24 

Not blither is the mountain roe: 
With many a wanton stroke 
Her feet disperse the powdery snow, 
That rises up like smoke. 

The storm came on before its time: 

She wandered up and down; 

And many a hiU did Lucy climb: 

But never reached the town. 82 

The wretched parents all that night 
Went shouting far and wide; 
But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide. 

At daybreak on the hill they stood 

That overlooked the moor; 

And thence they saw the bridge of wood, 

A furlong from their door. 40 

They wept — and, turning homeward, cried, 
' ' In heaven we all shall meet ; * ' 
— When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy's feet. 



Then downwards from the steep hill's edge 
They tracked the footmarks small; 
And through the broken ha^th^x^L Vsl<^^^^ 
And \>y t\i« \oi[i^ «^Qtn!^-'««^% 
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And then an open field they cit>8sed: 
The marks were still the same; 
They tracked them on, nor ever lost; 
And to the bridge they came. 

They followed from the snowy bank 

Those footmarks, one by one, 

Into the middle of the plank; 

And further there were none! 56 

— Yet some maintain that to this day 
She is a living child; 
That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 
Upon the lonesome wild. 

O'er rough and smooth she trips along. 

And never looks behind; 

And sings a solitary song 

That whistles in the wind. 64 



THE PBELUDE; OR, GROWTH OF A 
POET'S MIND 

From B(X)k I. Childhood 

Fair seed-time had my soul, and I grew up 
Fostered alike by beauty and by fear: 
Much favoured in my birth-place, and no less 
In that beloved Valei to which erelong 
We were transplanted; — there were we let loose 
For sports of wider range. Ere I had told 
Ten birth-days, when among the mountain 

slopes 
Frost, and the breath of frosty wind, had 

snapped 
The last autumnal crocus, 'twas my joy 
With store of springes o 'er my shoulder hung 310 
To range the open heights where woodcocks run 
Along the smooth green turf. Through half the 

night, 
Scudding away from snare to snare, I plied 
That anxious visitation; — moon and stars 
Were shining o'er my head. I was alone, 
And seemed to be a trouble to the peace 
That dwelt among them. Sometimes it befell 
In these night wanderings, that a strong desire 
O'rpowered my better reason, and the bird 
Which was the captive of another's toil 320 

Became my prey; and when the deed was done 
I heard among the solitary hills 
Low breathings coming after me, and sounds 
Of undistinguishable motion, steps 
Almost as silent as the turf they trod. 

Nor less, when spring had warmed the cul- 
tured Vale, 

1 Mgtliwaite. Lancaahlre, where, at the village of 
ffawksbead, Wordaworth attended scbool. 



Moved we as plunderers where the mother-bird 
Had in high places built her lodge; though 

mean 
Our object and inglorious, yet the end 
Was not ignoble. Oh I when I have hung 330 
Above the raven 's nest, by knots of grass 
And half -inch fissures in the slippery rock 
But ill sustained, and almost (so it seemed) 
Suspended by the blast that blew amain. 
Shouldering the naked crag, oh, at that time 
While on the perilous ridge I hung alone, 
With what strange utterance did the loud dry 

wind 
Blow through my ear ! the sky seemed not a sky 
Of earth — and with what motion moved the 

clouds I 



Dust as we are, the immortal spirit grows 340 
Like harmony in music; there is a dark 
Inscrutable workmanship that reconciles 
Discordant elements, makes them cling together 
In one society. How strange, that all 
The terrors, pains, and early miseries. 
Regrets, vexations, lassitudes interfused 
Within my mind, should e'er have borne a part. 
And that a needful part, in making up 
The calm existence that is mine when I 
Am worthy of myself I Praise to the end! 350 
Thanks to the means which Nature deigned to 
employ ; ; 

Whether her fearless visitings, or those t 

That came with sdf t alarm, like hurtless light 
Opening the peaceful clouds; or she would use 
Severer interventions, ministry 
More palpable, as best might suit her aim. 

One summer evening (led by her) I found 
A little boat tied to a willow tree 
Within a rocky cave, its usual home. 359 

Straight I unloosed her chain, and stepping in 
Pushed from the shore. It was an act of stealtli 
And troubled pleasure, nor without the voice 
Of mountain-echoes did my boat move on; 
Leaving behind her still, on either side. 
Small circles glittering idly in the moon. 
Until they melted all into one track 
Of sparkling light. But now, like one who rowtf. 
Proud of his skill, to reach a chosen point 
With an unswerving line, I fixed my view 
Upon the summit of a craggy ridge, 370 

The horizon 's utmost boundary ; far above 
Was nothing but the stars and the grey sky. 
She was an elfin pinnace; lustily 
I dipped my oars into the silent lake, 
And, as I rose upon the stroke, my boat 
Went heaving through the water like a swan ; 
When, from behind that craggy steep till then 
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The horizon's bound, a huge peak, black and 

huge, 
As if with voluntary power instinct, 379 

Upreared its head. I struck and struck again, 
And growing still in stature the grim shape 
Towered up between me and the stars, and still. 
For so it seemed, with purpose of its own 
' And measured motion like a living thing, 
■ Strode after me. With trembling oars I turned, 
' And through the silent water stole my way 
Back to the covert of the willow tree; 
There in her mooring-place I left my bark, — 
And through the meadows homeward went, in 

grave 
And serious mood; but after I had seen 390 
That spectacle, for many days, my brain 
Worked with a dim and undetermined sense 
Of unknown modes of being; o'er my thoughts 
There hung a darkness, call it solitude 
Or blank desertion. No familiar shapes 
Remained, no pleasant images of trees, 
Of sea or sky, no colours of green fields ; 
But huge and mighty forms, that do not live 
Like living men, moved slowly through the mind 
By day, and were a trouble to my dreams. 400 

Wisdom and Spirit of the universe! 

[ Thou Soul that art the eternity of thought 
That givest to forms and images a breath 

I And everlasting motion, not in vain 

By day or star-light thus from my first dawn 

. Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 
The passions that build up our human soul ; 

^ Not with the mean and vulgar works of man. 
But with high objects, with enduring things — 

» With life and nature — purifying thus 410 

The elements of feeling and of thought, 

f And sanctifying, by such discipline. 
Both pain and fear, until we recognize 

' A grandeur in the beatings of the heart. 
Nor was this fellowship vouchsafed to me 
With stinted kindness. In November days. 
When vapours rolling down the valley made 
A lonely scene more lonesome, among woods. 
At noon and 'mid the calm of summer nights. 
When, by the margin of the trembling lake, 420 
Beneath the gloomy hills homeward I went 
In solitude, such intercourse was mine ; 
Mine was it in the fields both day and night. 
And by the waters, all the summer long. 

And in the frosty season, when the sun 
Was set, and visible for many a mile 
The cottage windows blazed through twilight 

gloom, 
I heeded not their summons: happy time 
It was indeed for all of us — for me 
It was a time of rapture! Clear and loud 430 



The village clock tolled six, — I wheeled about, 
Proud and exulting like an untired horse 
That cares not for his home. All shod with 

steel. 
We hissed along the polished ice in games 
Confederate, imitative of the chase 
And woodland pleasures, — the resounding horn. 
The pack loud chiming, and the hunted hare. 
So. through the darkness and the cold we flew, 
And not a voice was idle; with the din 
Smitten, the precipices rang aloud; 440 

The leafless trees and every icy crag 
Tinkled like iron ; while far distant hills 
Into the tumult sent an alien sound 
Of melancholy not unnoticed, while the stars 
Eastward were sparkling clear, and in the west 
The orange sky of evening died away. 
Not seldom from the uproar I retired 
Into a silent bay, or sportively 
Glanced sideway, leaving the tumultuous throng. 
To cut across the reflex of a star 460 

That fled, and, flying still before me, gleamed 
Upon the glassy plain; and oftentimes. 
When we had given our bodies to the wind. 
And all the shadowy banks on either side 
Came sweeping through the darkness, spinning 

still 
The rapid line of motion, then at once 
Have I, reclining back upon my heels. 
Stopped short; yet still the solitary cliffs 
Wheeled by me — even as if the earth had rolled 
With visible motion her diurnal round! 460 

Behind me did they stretch in solemn train. 
Feebler and feebler, and I stood and watched 
Till all was tranquil as a dreamless sleep. 

Ye Presences of Nature in the sky 
And on the earth! Ye Visions of the hills! 
And Souls of lonely places! can I think 
A vulgar hope was yours when ye employed 
Such ministry, when ye, through many a year 
Haunting me thus among my boyish sports. 
On caves and trees, upon the woods and hills, 470 
Impressed, upon all forms, the characters 
Of danger or desire; and thus did make 
The surface of the universal earth. 
With triumph and delight, with hope and fear. 
Work like a seaf 

Not uselessly employed, 
Might I pursue this theme through every change 
Of exercise and play, to which the year 
Did summon us in his delightful round. 

From Book V 

There was a Boy: ye knew him well, ye cliffs 
And islands of Winanderls — many a time 

2 Winandermere, now Windermere, a lake ta. "W^ss^V 
moTeVan^. 
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At evening, when the earliest stars began 
To move along the edges of the hills. 
Rising or setting, would he stand alone 
Beneath the trees or by the glimmering lake, 369 
And there, with fingers interwoven, both hands 
Pressed closely palm to palm, and to his mouth 
Uplifted, he, as through an instrument. 
Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls. 
That they might answer him; and they would 

shout 
Across the watery vale, and shout again, 
Besponsive to his call, with quivering peals, 
And long halloos and screams, and echoes loud, 
Redoubled and redoubled, concourse wild 
Of jocund din; and, when a lehgthened pause 
Of silence came and baffled his best skill, 380 
Then sometimes, in that silence while he hung 
Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 
Has carried far into his heart the voice 
Of mountain-torrents; or the visible scene 
Would enter unawares into his mind, 
With all its solemn imagery, its rocks. 
Its woods, and that uncertain heaven, received 
Into the bosom of the steady lake. 

This Boy was taken from his mates, and died 
In childhood, ere he was full twelve years old. 
Fair is the spot, most beautiful the vale 391 

Where he was born; the grassy churchyard 

hangs 
Upon a slope above the village-school. 
And through that churchyard when my way has 

led 
On summer-evenings, I believe that there 
A long half hour together I have stood 
Mute, looking at the grave in which he lies! 

MY HEART LEAPS UP WHEN I BEHOLD 

My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky: 
So was it when my life began; 
So is it now I am a man; 
So be it when I shall grow old. 

Or let me die! 
The Child is father of the Man ; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.* 

THE SOLITARY REAPER 

Behold her, single in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland Lass! 
Reaping and singing by herself; 
Stop here, or gently pass! 
Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain; 
O listen ! for the Vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 8 

srel/gr/oas regard tor nature 



No Nightingale did ever chant 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers in some shady haunt. 
Among Arabian sands: 
A voice so thrilling ne'er was heard 
In spring-time from the Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 

Will no one tell me what she sings? — 

Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 

For old, unhappy, far-off things. 

And battles long ago : 

Or is it some more humble lay, 

Familiar matter of to-day? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain. 

That has been, and may be again? 

Whate'er the theme, the Maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending; 
I saw her singing at her work. 
And o'er the sickle bending; — 
I listened, motionless and still; 
And, as I mounted up the hill 
The music in my heart I bore, 
Long after it was heard no more. 

TO THE CUCKOO 

blithe New-comer! I have heard, 

1 hear thee and rejoice. 

Cuckoo! shall I call thee Bird, 
Or but a wandering Voice? 

While I am lying on the grass 
Thy twofold shout I hear, 
From hill to hill it seems to pass. 
At once far off, and near. 

Though babbling only to the Vale, 
Of sunshine and of flowers, 
Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 

Thrice welcome, darling of the Spring 

Even yet thou art to me 

No bird, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery; 

The same whom in my school-boy dayj 

1 listened to; that Cry 

Which made me look a thousand ways 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 

To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green ; 
And thou wert still a hope, a love ; 
Still longed for, never seen. 
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And I can listen to thee yet; 
Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again. 

O blessed Bird! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial^ faery place; 
That is fit home for Thee! 



32 



SHE WAS A PHANTOM OF DELIGHT* 

She was a Phantom of delight 

When first she gleamed upon my sight; 

A lovely Apparition sent 

To be a moment's ornament; 

Her eyes as stars of Twilight fair; 

Like Twilight's, too, her dusky hair; 

But all things else about her drawn 

From May- time and the cheerful Dawn; 

A dancing Shape, an Image gay. 

To haunt, to startle, and way -lay. 



10 



I saw her upon nearer view, 

A Spirit, yet a Woman tool 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin-liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet; 

A Creature not too bright or good 

For human nature 's daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 

And now I see with eye serene 

The very pulse of the machine; 

A Being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A Traveller between life and death; 

The reason firm, the temperate will. 

Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 

A perfect Woman, nobly planned. 

To warn, to comfort, and command; 

And yet a Spirit still, and bright 

With something of angelic light. 

I WANDERED LONELY AS A CLOUD 

1 wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills. 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees. 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 
They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

* Written of Vn, Wpr^wortb, 
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Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced; but they 

Out-did the sparkling waves in glee: 

A poet could not but be gay. 

In such a jocund company: 

I gazed — and gazed — ^but little thought 

What wealth the show to me had brought 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood. 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 
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ODE TO DUTY 

Stern Daughter of the Voice of God I 

O Duty! if that name thou love 

Who art a light to guide, a rod 

To check the erring, and reprove; 

Thou, who art victory and law 

When empty terrors overawe: 

From vain temptations dost set free: 7 

And calm'st the weary strife of frail humanity! 

There are who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them ; who, in love and truth, 
Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth: 
Glad Hearts! without reproach or blot 
Who do thy work, and know it not : 
Oh! if through confidence misplaced 
They fail, thy saving arms, dread Power! 
around them cast. IS 

Serene will be our days and bright, 
And happy will our nature be. 
When love is an unerring light, 
And joy its own security. 
And they a blissful course may hold 
Even now, who, not unwisely bold. 
Live in the spirit of this creed; 
Yet seek thy firm support, according to their 
need. 24 

I, loving freedom, and untried, 

No sport of every random gust. 

Yet being to myself a guide. 

Too blindly have reposed my trust: 

And oft, when in my heart was heard 

Thy timely mandate, I deferred 

The task, in smoother walks to stray ; 

But thee I now would «»tv^ \5i»^^ ^\x.v5!0ej^SS- 



\ 



may. 
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Through no disturbance of my soul, 

Or strong compunction in me wrought, 

I supplicate for thy control; 

But in the quietness of thought: 

Me this unchartered freedom tires; 

I feel the weight of chance-desires: 

My hopes no more must change their name, 

I long for a repose that ever is the same. 



40 



Stern Lawgiver I yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead's most benignant grace; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face: 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds 
And fragrance in thy footing treads; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong; 
And the most ancient heavens, through Thee, 
are fresh and strong. 48 

To humbler functions, awful Power! 
I call thee: I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour; 
Oh, let my weakness have an end! 
Give unto me, made lowly wise. 
The spirit of self-sacrifice; 
The confidence of reason give; 
And in the light of truth thy Bondman let me 
livel 66 

TO A SKY-LARK 
(1805) 

Up with me! up with me into the clouds! 

For thy song, Lark, is strong; 
Up with me, up with me into the clouds! 

Singing, singing, 
With clouds and sky about thee ringing, 

Lift me, guide me till I find 
That spot which seems so to thy mind! 

I have walked through wildernesses dreary 

And to-day my heart is weary; 

Had I now the wings of a Faery, 10 

Up to thee would I fly. 

There is madness about thee, and joy divine 

In that song of thine; 

Lift me, guide me high and high 

To thy banqueting-place in the sky. 

Joyous as morning 
Thou art laughing and scorning; 
Thou hast a nest for thy love and thy rest. 
And, though little troubled with sloth, 
Drunken Lark! thou would 'st be loth 20 

To be such a traveller as I. 
Happy, happy Liver, 

With a soul as strong as a mountain river 
Pouring out praise to the Almighty Giver, 
Jbjr and jollity be with ug both I 



Alas! my journey, rugged and uneven. 
Through prickly moors or dusty ways 

wind; 
But hearing thee, or others of thy kind, 
As full of gladness and as free of heaven 
I, with my fate contented, will plod on. 
And hope for higher raptures, when life' 

is done. 

TO A SKY-LARK 

(1825) 

Ethereal minstrel! pilgrim of the sky! 
Dost thou despise the earth where cares ab 
Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and < 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground 
Thy nest which thou canst drop into at w 
Those quivering wings composed, that 
still! 

Leave to the nightingale her shady wood; 
A privacy of glorious light is thine; 
Whence thou dost pour upon the world a 
Of harmony, with instinct more divine; 
Type of the wise who soar, but never roai 
True to the kindred points of Heavec 
Home! 

ODE 

INTIMATIONS OP IMMORTALITY FROM RECC 
TIONS or EARLY CHILDHOOD* 



There was a time when meadow, grove 

stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore; — 
Turn wheresoever I may. 
By night or day. 
The things which I have seen I now ciEin e 
more. 



* **To that dream-like vividness and spic 
which invest objects of sight in chilt 
every one, I belle /e, it he would look 
could bear testimony, and I need not 
upon it here ; but having in the poe 
garded it as presumptive evidence of a 
state of existence, I think it right to p 
against a conclusion, which has given p 
some good and pious persons, that I 
to inculcate such a belief. It is fa 
shadowy a notion to be recommended to 
as more than an element in our instin 
Immortalitv ... A pre-existent stat 
entered into the popular creeds of man 
tions ; and, among all persons acqu. 
with classic literature, is known as f 
gredient in Platonic philosophy." — E 
from Wordsworth's note. Compare 
Vaughan's The Betreat, p. 223, 
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I The Eainbow comes and goes, 10 

! And lovely is the Eose, 

The Moon doth with delight 
to Look round her when the heavens are bare; 
V Waters on a starry night 

Are beautiful and fair ; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth; 
But yet I know, where'er I go, 
That there hath past away a glory from the 
earth. 

f ™ 

Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 
And while the young lambs bound 20 

As to the tabor's sound, 
^ To me alone there came a thought of grief; 
^ A timely utterance gave that thought relief. 
And I again am strong: 
The cataracts blow their trumpets from the 
steep; 
^ : No more shall grief of mine the season wrong ; 
I hear the Echoes through the mountains throng, 
I The Winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 

And all the earth is gay; 
> Land and sea 30 

Give themselves up to jollity, 
I And with the heart of May 

Doth every Beast keep holiday; — 
Thou Child of Joy, 
Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou 
I happy Shepherd-boy I 

' IV 

Te blessed Creatures, I have heard the call 

Ye to each other make; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee ; 

My heart is at your festival, 40 

My head hath its coronal. 
The fulness of your bliss, I feel — ^I feel it all. 

Oh evil day! if I were sullen 

While Earth herself is adorning, 
This sweet May-morning, 

And the Children are culling 
On every side, 

In a thousand valleys far and wide, 

Fresh flowers; while the sun shines war^i, 
And the Babe leaps up on his Mother's arm: — 

I hear, I hear, with joy I hear! 51 

— But there's a Tree, of many, one, 
A single Field which I have looked upon. 
Both of them speak of something that is gone: 

The Pansy at my feet 

Doth the same tale repeat: 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam f 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream f 



Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The Soul that rises with us, our life 's Star, 60 

Hath had elsewhere its setting. 
And Cometh from afar: 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness. 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God, who is our home: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 

Upon the growing Boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 

He sees it in his joy; 71 

The Youth, who daily farther from the east 

Must travel, still is Nature's Priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended; 
At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 

VI 

Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own; 

Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 

And, even with something of a Mother's mind. 
And no unworthy aim, SI 

The homely Nurse doth all she can 

To make her Foster-child, her Inmate Man, 
Forget the glories he hath known. 

And that imperial palace whence he came. 

vn 

Behold the Child among his new-bom blisses, 
A six years' Darling of a pigmy size! 
See, where 'mid work of his own hand he lies. 
Fretted by sallies of his mother's kisses. 
With light upon him from his father 's eyes! 90 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart. 
Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly-learned art; 

A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning ot a funeral; 

And this hath now his heart, 

And unto this he frames his song: 
Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife ; 

But it will not be long 100 

Ere this be thrown aside, 

And with new joy and pride 
The little Actor cons another part; 
Filling from time to time his ''humorousi 

stage'* 
With all the Persons, down to palsied Age, 
That Life brings with her in her equipage; 

As if his whole vocation 

Were endless imitatior 

1 humoTBome 
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Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 

Thy Soul's immensity; 110 

Thou best Philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou Eye among the blind, 
That, deaf and silent, read'st the eternal deep, 
Haunted for ever by the eternal mind, — 
Mighty Prophet! Seer blest! 
On whom those truths do rest, 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find. 
In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave; 
Thou, over whom thy Immortality 
Broods like the Day, a Master o 'er a Slave, 120 
A Presence which is not to be put by ; 
Thou little Child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-born freedom on thy being's height, 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 
Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife? 
Full soon thy Soul shall have her earthly freight. 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life! 



O joy! that in our embers 130 

Is something that doth live, 
That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive! 
The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction; not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest — 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of Childhood, whether busy or at rest, 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his 
breast: — 
Not for these I raise 140 

The song of thanks and praise; 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings; 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized. 
High instincts before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty Thing surprised : 
But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 150 

Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day. 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing; 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence: truths that wake. 

To perish never; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour. 

Nor Man nor Boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 160 

Out utierjjr aboJiab or destroy \ 



Hence in a season of calm weather 

Though inland far we be, 
Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 

Which brought us hither. 

Can in a moment travel thither. 
And see the Children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 



Then sing, ye Birds, sing, sing a joyous song 

And let the young Lambs bound i*! 

As to the tabor's sound! 
We in thought will join your throng. 

Ye that pipe and ye that play. 

Ye that through your hearts to-day 

Feel the gladness of the May! 
What though the radiance which was once s 

bright 
Be now forever taken from my sight. 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower 

We will grieve not, rather find 18 

Strength in what remains behind; 

In the primal sympathy 

Which having been must ever be; 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 

Out of human suffering; 

In the faith that looks through death. 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. 

XI 

And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and 

Groves, 
Forebode not any severing of our loves! 
Yet in my' heart of hearts I feel your might; 
I only have relinquished one delight 191 

To live beneath your more habitual sway. 
I love the Brooks which down their channel! 

fret. 
Even more than when I tripped lightly as they; 
The innocent brightness of a new-born Day 

Is lovely yet; 
The Clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o'er man's mortality; 
Another race hath been, and other palms are 

won. 200 

Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 

Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 

1^0 me the meanest flower that blows can give 

\^houghts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

COMPOSED UPON WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGE, September 3, 1802 

Earth has not anything to show more fair: 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty: 
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This City now doth, like a garment, wear 

The beauty of the morning; silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres and temples lie 

Open unto the fields, and to the sky; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 

Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In bis first splendour, valley, rock, or hiU; 

Ne 'er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will: 

Dear God! the very houses seem asleep; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still! 



IT IS A BEAUTEOUS EVENING, 
CALM AND FREE 

1 It is a beauteous evening, calm and free, 
The holy time is quiet as a Nun 
I Breathless with adoration; the broad sun 

Is sinking down in its tranquillity; 
; The gentleness of heaven broods o'er the Sea: 
Listen! the mighty Being is awake, 
' And^oth with his eternal motion make 

A sound like thunder — everlastingly. 
'. Dear Child !i dear Girl! that walkest with me 

here, 
} If thou appear untouched by solemn thought, 

Thy nature is not therefore less divine: 
I Thou liest in Abraham 's bosom^ all the year ; 
And worship 'st at the Temple 's inner shrine, 
God being with thee when we know it not. 

' ON THE EXTINCTION OF THE 

VENETIAN BEPUBLIC* 

Once did She hold the gorgeous east in fee; 
And was the safeguard of the west: the worth 
Of Venice did not fall below her birth, 
Venice, the eldest Child of Liberty. 
She was a maiden City, bright and free; 
No guile seduced, no force could violate; . 
And when she took unto herself a Mate, 
She must espouse the everlasting Sea.t 
And what if she had seen those glories fade, 
Those titles vanish, and that strength decay; 
Tet shall some tribute of regret be paid 
When her long life hath reached its final day : 
Men are we, and must grieve when even the 

Shade 
Of that which once was great, is passed away. 

1 Wordsworth's sister, Dorothy. 

2 See Luke xvi, 22. 

* Venice threw off the yoke of the Eastern Em- 
pire as early as 800 and remained a republic 
or an oligarchy until conquered by Napoleon 
in 1797. At one time she had extensive 
possessions and colonies in the Levant. 

tXbe ancient Doges annually, on Ascension Day. 
threw a ring into the Adriatic In formal 
token of tbla eBpaasal, or of perpetual do- 
aUBtoa, 
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Milton ! thou should 'st be living at this hour : 
England hath need of thee; she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen. 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower. 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men; 
Oh! raise us up, return to us again; 
And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart: 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the 

sea: 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free. 
So didst thou travel on life's common way, 
In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 

THE WOBLD IS TOO MUCH WITH US 

The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ! 
The Sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours. 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 
It moves us not.— -Great God I I'd rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea. 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 



APTEB-THOUGHT§ 

I thought of Thee, my partner and my guide. 

As being past away. — Vain sympathies! 

For, backward, Duddon, as I cast my eyes, 

I see what was, and is, and will abide; 

Still glides the Stream, and shall forever glide; 

The Form remains, the Function never dies; 

While we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise, 

We Men, who in our mom of youth defied 

The elements, must vanish; — ^be it so! 

Enough, if something from our hands have 
power 

To live, and act, and serve the future hour; 

And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 

Through love, through hope, and faith's tran- 
scendent dower, 

We feel that we are greater than we know. 

t Written In despondency over the inert attitude 
of England toward the hopes and ideals of 
the revolutionists and thft qv^^'*^«^n.'«^ ^\ 
Napo\eon. ^ .. 

I The conc\vk«Voii ot «l liwcV^t^ ^1 ^ft,\i»fe\» xa xxs^'t 
rVver Bwddon. 
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(1772-1834) 

KUBLA KHAN* 

In Xanadui did Kubla Khan2 
A stately pleasure-dome decree: 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 

Down to a sunless sea. 
So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round : 
And here were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree ; 
And here were forests ancient as the hills, 10 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 

But oh! that deep romantic chasm which 

slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedam cover! 
A savage place! as holy and enchanted 
As e 'er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon-lover! 
And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil 

seething. 
As if this earth in fast thick pants were 

breathing, 
A mighty fountain momently was forced: 
Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 20 
Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail. 
Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher's flail: 
And 'mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river. 
Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran. 
Then reached the caverns measureless to man. 
And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean: 
And 'mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war! 80 

The shadow of the dome of pleasure 

Floated midway on the waves; 

Where was heard the mingled measure 

From the fountain and the caves. 
It was a miracle of rare device, 
A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice! 

A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw: 



It was an Abyssinian maid, 
And on her dulcimer she played, 



40 



• Coleridge says this poem was composed when 
he had fallen asleep Just after reading from 
Marco Polo in Purchas'a Pilgrimage how "In 
Xandu did Cublai Can build a stately pal- 
ace." etc. There were more lines which he failed 
to record. Charles Lamb spoke of the poem 
as "a vision which he [Coleridge] repeats so 
enchantinglv that it irradiates and brings 
heaven and elyslan bowers into my parlour 
when he sings or says it.*' 

J A re^oD In Tartary. 2 Kubla the Cham, or 

JSmperor. 



Singing of Mount Abora. 

Could I revive within me 

Her symphony and song, 
To such a deep delight 'twould win me. 
That with music loud and long, 
I would build that dome in air, 
That sunny dome! those caves of ice! 
And all who heard should see them there, 
And all should cry, Beware! Beware! 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 
Weave a circle round him thrice. 
And close your eyes with holy dread. 
For he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise. 



THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARI] 

IN SEVEN PARTS 

ARGUMENT 

How a Ship having passed the Line was < 
by Storms to the cold Country towards the 
Pole : and how from thence she made her 
to the Tropical Latitude of the Great ] 
Ocean ; and of the strange things that befell 
in what manner the Ancyent Marinere came 
to his own Country. 



Part I. 

It 18 an ancient Mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of three. 

**By thy long gray beard and glittering 

Now wherefore stopp'st thou met 

1-12. An ancient Mariner meeteth thre( 
lants bidden to a wedding-feast, and detainet 



t From the publication, in 1798, of the I 
Ballads, the Joint production of Col 
and Wordsworth, may be dated very 
nitely the recognition of the new spi 
English literature which is commonly i 
of as the Romantic Revival. See iSng 
pp. 2H2-235. Coleridge, in the four 
chapter of his Biograpnia Literaria, wri 
the occasion of the Lyrical Ballads as fo 

"During the first year that Mr. Wordsworl 
I were neighbours, our conversations turne 
quently on the two cardinal points of poetr 
power of exciting the sympathy of the reade 
faithful adherence to the truth of nature 
the power of giving the interest of novelty ' 
modifying colours of the imagination. Th 
den charm, which accidents of light and 
which moonlight or sunset, dlflfused over a 
and familiar landscape, appeared to represe 
practicability of combining both. These a 
poetry of nature. The thought suggested 
(to which of us I do not recollect) that a 
of poems might be composed of two sort 
the one, the incidents and agents were to 
part at least, supernatural ; and the exo 
aimed at was to consist in the interesting 
affections by the dramatic truth of such en 
as would naturally accompany such situ 
supposing them real. And real In this sens 
I have been to every human being who, from 
» ever source ot AeViaVoTi, Yisa «A. any time b* 
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The Bridegroom *■ doors are opened wide, 
And I am next of kin; 
The guests ure met, the feast is set: 
Ma]''st bear the merry din." 

He holds him with hia skinny hand, 
"Tbere was a ship," qnotb be. 
"Hold offi unhand me, gray-beard loont' 
Eflsoons' his hand dropt he. 

He holds faim with his glittering eye — 
The Wedding-Gneat stood still, 
And listens like a three years' child: 
The Mariner hath Mb will. 

The Wedding-Gnest sat on a stone: 
He cannot choose but hear; 
And thns spake on that ancient man. 
The bright-eyed Mariner. 

bimaell under Hupernataral ageDcy. For 



a will 



e (oDDd in every vUlsge and 



I thi 



e thel_ 

present them 

til is Idea originated the plan of the Lvricat 
aallaat; Id whlc^h It was agreed that my en- 
deavonra should lie directed to persoos and cliar- 
icterB supernatural, or at least romaotic ; yet so 
aa to iranster from our Inward nature a human 
Interest and a semblance of truth BUIBeleuC to 
procure tor tbcne shadows of Imoginatloa that 
willing suspenaloa of disbelief for the m 
wtleh constitutes poetic talth. Mr. Words 



and selSsh solicitude, we have eyei 
ears that bear not. nod hearts tbi 
nor understand. With this view 
Ancient ifoKnar." 



dictlOD and spellloK were considerably 
archaic, as the Argument, which was aoi 
retained in the later edition, stiowa. Words- 
worth Elves the following information : 
"Much the greatest part of the story was 



the Old Navigator, as Coleridge afterward de- 
lighted to call him. the spectral perBecntlon. 
aa a conseijuence of that crime and his own 
wanderings. I had been reading in Shel- 



! doubling Cape Horn, they freque 

-"■-' '- •—• '-titude. the lar 

extending t 



r albatroHses In that 1 



wings twelve or thirtee — ~. 

I. 'you represent him as having killed one 
of theie birds on entering the South Sea, 
and that the tutelary spirits of (liese re- 



dally IG-lfl, 2S6-S2T. 



"The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared. 

Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill, 

Below the lighthouse top. 

The sun came up upon the left. 
Out of the sea came hel 
And be shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea. 

Higher and higher every day, 
Till over the mast at noon—" 3 

The Wedding-Guest here beat bis breast. 
For he heard the loud bassoon. 

The bride hath paced into the hall. 
Red as a rose is she ; 
Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 

The Wedding-Guest he beat his breast. 

Yet be cannot choose but hear; 

And thus Bpahe on that ancient man. 

The bright-eyed Mariner. 4 

"And now the Storm-blast came, and he 
Was tyrannouB and strung: 
He struck with his o'ertaking wings. 
And chased us south along. 



With sloping masts and dipping prow. 

As who pursued with yell and blow 

Still treads the shadow of bis foe. 

And forward bends his head, 

The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast. 

And southward aye we fled. 

And BOW there came both mist and snow. 
And it grew wondrous cold : 

ice, mast-high, came floating by, 
As green as emerald. 

And throngh the drifts the snowy clitts 



13-21. The Wedding-Guest Is spell-bi 



f the old seafailng 
r his r-'- 






21-30. _ . 
<ouChward v 
t reached the line. 

Bl-*0. The Wedding Guest heareth the 
□ualc : hut the Mariner contlnueth his tale, 

41-50. The ship driven by a storm towai 



ijouth ,_.,. 
\ 51-82. The \&na ol 
1 whete no Wvln^ tti\tii 



^. Mli tA. ^S»-rti^ vl«tA», 
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The ice was here, the ice was there. 
The ice was all around: 60 

It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 
Like voices in a swound!^ 

At length did cross an Albatross, 
Thorough the fog it came; 
As if it had been a Christian soul, 
We hailed it in God's name. 

It ate the food it ne'er had eat,8 

And round and round it flew. 

The ice did split with a thunder-fit; 

The helmsman steered us through! 70 

And a good south wind sprung up behind; 
The Albatross did follow, 
And every day, for food or play, 
Came to the mariner's hollo! 

In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 

It perched for vespers nine;* 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white, 

Glimmered the white moon-shine." 

''God save thee, ancient Mariner! 

From the fiends, that plague thee thus! — 80 

Why look'st thou sof" — ^**With my cross-bow 

1 shot the Albatross. 

Part II. 

''The Sun now rose upon the right: 
Out of the sea came he. 
Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 

And the good south wind still blew behind. 
But no sweet bird did follow, 
Nor any day for food or play 
Came to the mariner's hollo! 

And I had done a hellish thing, 
And it would work 'em woe: 

63-70. Till a sreat sea bird, called the Alba- 
tross, came through the snow-fog, and was received 
with great Joy and hospitality. 

71-78. And lo ! the Albatross proveth a bird of 
good omen, and followeth the ship as it returned 
northward through fog and floating ice. 

79-82. The ancient Mariner inhospitably killeth 
the pious bird of pood omen. 

83-96. Hifl shipmates cry out against the an- 
cient Mariner, for killing the bird of good luck. 

97-102. But when the fog cleared oflf, they jus- 
tify the same, and thus make themselves accom- 
plices in the rrime. 

103-106. The fair breeze continues: the ship 
enters the Pacific Ocean, and sails northward, even 
till it reaches the Line. 

2 swoon, dream 

8 "The marineres gave It biscuit-worms*' (1798 ed.) 
4 n/ne eren/ngv 



For all averred, I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 
Ah wretch! said they, the bird to slay. 
That made the breeze to blow! 

Nor dim nor red, like God's own head. 

The glorious Sun uprist:^ 

Then all averred, I had killed the bird 

That brought the fog and mist. 100 

'Twas right, said they, such birds to slay, 

That bring the fog and mist. 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 

The furrow followed free; 

We were the first that ever burst 

Into that silent sea. 

Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 

'Twas sad as sad could be; 

And we did speak only to break 

The silence of the sea! 110 

All in a hot and copper sky. 
The bloody Sun, at noon. 
Bight up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the Moon. 

Day after day, day after day. 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion; 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 



Water, water, everywhere. 
And all the boards did shrink; 
Water, water, everywhere. 
Nor any drop to drink. 

The very deep did rot: O Christ! 
That ever this should be! 
Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 

About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night; 
The water, like a witch's oils. 
Burnt green, and blue and white. 

And some in dreams assured were 
Of the Spirit that plagued us so; 
Nine fathom deep he had followed us 
From the land of mist and snow. 



120 



180 



The ship hath been suddenly becalmed. 
And the Albatross begins to be 



107-118. 
119-130. 
avenged. 

131-138. A Spirit had followed them; one of 
the invisible inhabitants of this planet, neither 
departed souls nor angels: concerning whom the 
learned Jew, Josephus, and the Platonic Constan- 
tlnopolitan. Michael Psellus. may be consulted, 
iney are very numerous, and there is no climate 
or element without one or more. 
5 Properly a pteBent t«Tit» • cp, p. 61, note 16. 
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And every tongue, through utter drought. 
Was withered at the root; 
We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked ^th soot. 

Ah! well-B-day! what evil looks 
Had I from old and young! 
Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 



Part HL 

''There passed a weary time. Each throat 

Was parched, and glazed each eye. 

A weary timet a weary time! 

How glazed each weary eye! — 

When looking westward, I beheld 

A something in the sky. 

At first it seemed a little speck. 

And then it seemed a mist; ISO 

It moved and moved, and took at last 

A certain shape, I wist.< 

A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist! 
And stiU it neared and neared: 
As if it dodged a water-sprite, 
It plunged and tacked and veered. 

With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 
We could nor laugh, nor wail ; 
Through utter drought all •dumb we stood! 
I bit my arm, I sucked the blood, 160 

And cried, A sail! a sail! 

With throats unslaked, with black lips baked. 
Agape they heard me call: 
Gramercy!^ they for joy did grin. 
And all at once their breath drew in. 
As they were drinking all. 

'See! see!^ (I cried) 'she tacks no more! 

Hither to work us weal. 

Without a breeze, without a tide. 

She steadies with upright keel!' 170 

139-142. The shipmates, in their sore distress. 
would fain throw toe whole guilt on the ancient 
Mariner: in sign whereof they bang the dead sea- 
bird round his neck. 

148-166. The ancient Biariner beholdeth. a sign 
hi the element afar off. 

157-168. At its nearer approach, it seemeth him 
to be a ship ; and at a dear ransom he freeth his 
speech from the bonds of thirst. 

164-16ill. A flash of jov. 

167-176. And horror follows. For can it be a 
ship that comes onward without wind or tide? 

• I knew (but apparently confused In form and 
-meaning with the old participial adverb y-wia, 
"sufeiy^). 

T great thanks 



The western wave was all aflame. 

The day was well-nigh done! 

Almost upon the western wave 

Rested the broad bright Sun; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 

Betwixt us and the Sun. 

And straight the Sun was flecked with bars, 
(Heaven's Mother send us grace!) 
As if through a dungeon-grate he peered 
With broad and burning face. 180 

Alas! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 
How fast she nears and nears! 
Are those her sails that glance in the Sun, 
Like restless gossameresf 

Are those her ribs through which the Sun 

Did peer, as through a grate t 

And is that Woman all her crewf 

Is that a Death! and are there two? 

Is Death that woman's matef 

Her lips were red, her looks were free, 190 

Her locks were yellow as gold: 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

The Night-mare, Life-in-Death, was she. 

Who thicks man's blood with cold. 

I'he naked hulk alongside came. 

And the twain were casting dice; 

* The game is done ! I 've won ! I 've won ! ' 

Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 

The Sun's rim dips; the stars rush out. ^ 

At one stride comes the dark; 200 

With far-heard whisper, o'er the sea, 
Off shot the spectre-bark. 

We listened and looked sideways up! 

Fear at my heart, as at a cup. 

My life-blood seemed to sip! 

The stars were dim, and thick the night, 

The steersman's face by his lamp gleamed 

white; 
From the sails the dew did drip — 
Till clomb above the eastern bar 
The horned Moon, with one bright star 210 

Within the nether tip. 

177-186. It seemeth him but the skeleton of a 
ship. And its ribs are seen as bars on the face of 
the setting Sun. 

187-194. The Spectre- Woman and her Death- 
mate, and no other on board the skeleton-ship. 
Like vessel, like crew ! 

195-198. Death and Life-in-Death have diced 
for the ship's crew, and she (the latter) winneth 
the ancient Mariner. 

199-202. No twilight wlthlu lYvt <iw«\s^ ^it XN^fe 
Sun. 
I 203-22^. At lYve t\«\ii\& at VSi^ >&a«tL, «» *sx.«t 
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One after one, by the star-dogged Moon, 
Too quick for groan or sigh. 
Each turned his face with a ghastly pang, 
And cursed me with his eye. 

Four times fifty living men, 
(And I heard nor sigh nor groan) 
With heavy thump, a lifeless lump. 
They dropped down one by one. 

The souls did from their bodies fly, — 220 

They fled to bliss or woe! 

And every soul, it passed me by. 

Like the whizz of my cross-bow I ' ' — 

Pabt IV. 

**I fear thee, ancient Mariner! 

I fear thy skinny hand 

And thou art long, and lank, and brown. 

As is the ribbed sea-sand. 

I fear thee and thy glittering eye. 
And thy skinny hand, so brown." — 
**Fear not, fear not, thou Wedding-Guest! 
This body dropt not down. 231 

Alone, alone, all, all alone. 
Alone on a wide wide sea! 
And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 

The many men, so beautiful! 

And they all dead did lie: 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 

Lived on; and so did I. 

I looked upon the rotting sea, 240 

And drew my eyes away; 

I looked upon the rotting deck. 

And there the dead men lay. 

I looked to heaven, and tried to pray; . 
But or ever a prayer had gusht, 
A wicked whisper came, and madd 
My heart as dry as dust. 

I closed my lips, and kept them close, 
And the balls like pulses beat; 
For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the 
sky 250 

another his shipmates drop down dead. But Life- 
In-Death begins her worlc on the ancient Mariner. 

224-235. The Wedding-Guest feareth that a 
Spirit is talking to him : but the ancient Mariner 
assureth him of his bodily life, and proceedeth to 
relate his horrible penance. 

286-252. He despiseth the creatures of the 
calm, and enrleth that they should live, and so 
nuinjr He dead. 



Lay like a load on my weary eye, 
And the dead were at my feet. 

The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 
Nor rot nor reek did they: 
The look with which they looked on me 
Had never passed away. 

An orphan's curse would drag to hell 

A spirit from on high; 

But oh! more horrible than that 

Is a curse in a dead man's eye! 26( 

Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse, 

And yet I could not die. 

The moving Moon went up the sky, 
And nowhere did abide; 
Softly she was going up. 
And a star or two besidf 



27( 
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Her beams bemocked the sultry main. 

Like April hoar-frost spread; 

But where the ship's huge shadow lay. 

The charmed water burnt alway 

A still and awful red. 

Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

I watched the water-snakes: 

They moved in tracks of shining white, 

And when they reared, the elfish light 

Fell off in hoary flakes. 

Within the shadow of the ship 

I watched their rich attire: 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black. 

They coiled and swam; and every track 

Was a flash of golden fire. 

O happy living things! no tongue 

Their beauty might declare: 

A spring of love gushed from my heart, 

And I blessed them unaware: 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 

And I blessed them unaware. 

The selfsame moment I could pray; 
And from my neck so free 



253-262. But the curse liveth for him in the 
eye of the dead men. 

263-271. In his loneliness and fixedness be 
yearneth towards the journeying Moon, and the 
stars that still sojourn, yet still move onward : and 
everywhere the blue sky belongs to them, and if 
their appointed rest, and their native country and 
their own natural homes, which they enter un 
announced, as lords that are certainly expected 
and yet there is a silent joy at their arrival. 

272-281. By the light of the Moon he beholdett 
God's creatures of the great calm. 

282-288. Their beauty and their happiness. 

284-287. He blesseth them in his heart. 

288-291. The spell begins to break. 
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Jbatross fell off, and sank 290 

ead into the sea. 



Paet V. 

sleep! it is a gentle thing, 

id from pole to pole! 

ary Queen the praise be given! 

snt the gentle sleep from Heaven, 

slid into my soul. 

illys buckets on the deck, 

had so long remained, 

imt that they were filled with dew; 

^hen I awoke, it rained. 

ps were wet, my throat was cold, 
irments all were dank; 
I had drunken in my dreams, 
till my body drank. 

ed, and could not feel my limbs: 
so light — almost 
ight that I had died in sleep, 
I'as a blessed ghost. 
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joon I heard a roaring wind: 

I not come anear: 810 

rith its sound it shook the sails, 

were so thin and sere. 

pper air burst into life! 
1 hundred fire-flags sheen, 
id fro they were hurried about! 
;o and fro, and in and out, 
^an stars danced between. 

;he coming wind did roar more loud, 
:he sails did sigh like sedge; 
the rain poured down from one black 
loud ; 320 

foon was at its edge. 

hick black cloud was cleft, and still 
foon was at its side: 
waters shot from some high crag, 
ghtning fell with never a jag, 
er steep and wide. 

308. By grace of the holy Mother, the 
t Mariner is refreshed with rain. 
326. He heareth sounds and seeth strango 
and commotions in the sky and the element. 
376. The bodies of the ship's crew are in- 
and the ship moves on : out not by the 
yt the men, nor by demons of enrth or mld- 
r, but by a blessed troop of angelic spirits, 
9wn by the invocation of the guardian saint. 

apfl "useless** ; but the orlgi^^al meaning 
blessed** will fit very well. 



The loud wind. never reached the ship, 

Yet now the ship moved on! 

Beneath the lightning and the Moon 

The dead men gave a groan. 330 

They groaned, they stirred, they all uprose. 
Nor spake, nor moved their eyes; 
It had been strange, even in a dream. 
To have seen those dead men rise. 

The helmsman steered, the ship moved on; 

Yet never a br.eeze up blew: 

The mariners all 'gan work the ropes. 

Where they were wont to do; 

They raised their limbs like Ufeless tools — 

We were a ghastly crew. 840 

The body of my brother's son 
Stood by me, knee to knee: 
The body and I pulled at one rope 
But he said nought to me." — 

*'I fear thee, ancient Mariner!" — 
"Be calm, thou Wedding-Guest! 
Twas not those souls that fled in pain. 
Which to their corses came again. 
But a troop of spirits blest: 

For when it dawned — they dropped their 



arms. 
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And clustered round the mast; 

Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths. 

And from their bodies passed. 

Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 
Then darted to the Sun; 
Slowly the sounds came back again. 
Now mixed, now one by one. 

Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 

I heard the sky-lark sing; 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 360 

How they seemed to fill the sea and air 

With their sweet jargoning! 

And now 'twas like all instruments. 
Now like a lonely flute; 
And now it is an angel's song, 
That makes the heavens be mute. 

Tt ceased; yet still the sails made on 

A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 870 

That to the sleeping woods all night 

Singeth a quiet tune. 

Till noon we quietly sailed on, 
Yet never a breeze did breathe: 
Slowly and smoothly went the %\».^^ 
Moved ouwatd txom "bcne^W* 
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390 



400 



Under the keel nine fathom deep. 
From the land of mist and snow, 
The spirit slid; and it was be 
That made the ship to go. 
The sails at noon left off their tune, 
And the ship stood still also. 

The Sun, right up above the mast, 
Had fixed her to the ocean: 
But in a minute she 'gan stir, 
With a short uneasy motion — 
Backwards and forwards half her length 
With a short uneasy motion. 

Then like a pawing horse let go. 
She made a sudden bound: 
It flung the blood into my head, 
And I fell down in a swound. 

How long in that same fit I lay, 
I have not to declare; 
But ere my living life returned, 
I heard and in my soul discerned 
Two voices in the air. 

'Is it he?' quoth one, 'Is this the man? 
By him who died on cross, 
With his cruel bow he laid full low 
The harmless Albatross. 

The spirit who bideth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow, 
He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow.' 

The other was a softer voice. 

As soft as honey-dew: 

Quoth he, 'The man hath penance done, 

And penance more will do.' 

Part VI. 

riEST VOICE 

** 'But tell me, tell me I speak again. 
Thy soft response renewing — 
What makes that ship drive on so fast? 
What is the ocean doing?' 



377-392. The lonesome Spirit from the south- 
pole carries on the ship as far as the Line, in 
obedience to the angelic troop, but still requireth 
ven srefl nee 

393-409* The Polar Spirit's fellow-demons, the 
invisible Inhabitants of the element, take part in 
his wrong; and two of them relate one to the 
other, that penance long and heavy for the an- 
cient Mariner hath been accorded to the Polar 
Spirit, who returneth southward. 

410-429. The Mariner hath been cast into a 

trancB; for the angelic power causeth the vessel 

to dr/re northward faster than haman life could 
^Jitiure, 
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SECOND VOICE 

'Still as a slave before his lord. 
The ocean hath no blast; 
His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the Moon is cast — 

If he may know which way to go; 
For she guides him smooth or grim. 
See, brother, see! how graciously 
She looketh down on him.' 



rntsT VOICE 

'But why drives on that ship so fast. 
Without or wave or wind?' 



SECOND VOICE 

'The air is cut away before. 
And closes from behind. 

Fly, brother, fly! more high, more high! 
Or we shall be belated: 
For slow and slow that ship will go. 
When the Mariner's trance is abated.' 

I woke, and we were sailing on 

As in a gentle weather: 

'Twas night, calm night, the Moon was hi 

The dead men stood together. 

All stood together on the deck. 
For a charnel-dungeon fitter: 
All fixed on me their stony eyes, 
That in the Moon did glitter. 

The pang, the curse, with which they diec 
Had never passed away: 
I could not draw my eyes from theirs. 
Nor turn them up to pray. 

And now this spell was snapt: once more 

I viewed the ocean green, 

And looked far forth, yet little saw 

Of what had else been seen — 

Like one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread. 
And having once turned round walks on. 
And turns no more his head; 
Because he knows, a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 

But soon there breathed a wind on me. 
Nor sound nor motion made: 



430-441. The supernatural motion is retarc 
the Mariner « wakes, and his penance begins ai 
442-46^, t\i^ cwii^ te finally expiated. 
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a was not upon the sea, 
le or in shade. 

d my hair, it fanned my cheek 
meadow-gale of spring — 
;led strangely with my fears, 
felt like a welcoming. 

, swiftly flew the ship, 
sailed softly too: 
, sweetly blew the breeze-^ 
alone it blew. 

•eam of joy! is this indeed 
ht-house top I see? 
the hillf is this the kirk? 
mine own countreef 

fted o'er the harbour-bar, 
with sobs did pray — 
me be awake, my Godl 
me sleep alway.' 

rbour-bay was clear as glass, 
othly it was strewn! 
L the bay the moonlight lay, 
e shadow of the Moon. 

jk shone bright, the kirk no less, 
bands above the rock: 
»onlight steeped in silentness 
iady weathercock. 

e bay was white with silent light 
ing from the same, 
any shapes, that shadows were, 
ison colours came. 

} distance from the prow 
crimson shadows were: 
d my eyes upon the deck — 
rist! what saw I there! 

orse lay flat, lifeless and flat, 
Y the holy rood!^ 
all light, a seraph-man, 
ry corse there stood. 

raph-band, each waved his hand: 
a heavenly sight! 
tood as signals to the land, 
ne a lovely light; 

»raph-band, each waved his hand, 
ee did they impart — 
2e; but oh! the silence sank 
usic on my heart. 
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79. The ancient Mariner beholdeth his na- 

ratry. 

99. The angelic spirits leave the dead 

ind appear in their own forms of light. 



But soon I heard the dash of oars, SOO 

I heard the Pilot's cheer: 

My head was turned perforce away. 

And I saw a boat appear. 

The Pilot and the Pilot's boy, 

I heard them coming fast: 

Dear Lord in Heaven! it was a joy 

The dead men could not blast. 

I saw a third — I heard his voice: 

It is the Hermit good! 

He singeth loud his godly hymns 610 

That he makes in the wood. 

He'll shrieve my soul, he'll wash away 

The Albatross's blood. 



Part Vn. 

**This Hermit good lives in that wood 
Which slopes down to the sea. 
How loudly his sweet voice he rears! 
He loves to talk with marineres 
That come from a far countree. 

He kneels at morn, and noon, and eve- 
He hath a cushion plump: 620 
It is the moss that wholly hides 
The rotted old oak stump. 

The skiff -boat neared: I heard them talk, 
*Why, this is strange, I trow! 
Where are those lights so many and fair. 
That signal made but nowf 

' Strange, by my faith ! ' the Hermit said — 

*And they answered not our cheer! 

The planks looked warped! and see those sails. 

How thin they are and sere! 630 

I never saw aught like to them. 

Unless perchance it were 

Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 
My forest-brook along; 
When the ivy-tod*® is heavy with snow. 
And the owlet whoops to the wolf below. 
That eats the she-wolf's young.' 

'Dear Lord! it hath a fiendish look' — 
(The Pilot made reply) 

* I am a- feared. ' — * Push on, push on ! ' 640 
Said the Hermit cheerily. 

The boat came closer to the ship. 
But I nor spake nor stirred; 
The boat came close beneath the ship, 
And straight a sound was heard. 

513-.545. The Hermit of the Wood apQco«.c%At.^ 
the ship with wondet, 

10 lyy-busYi 
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Under the water it rumbled on, 
Still louder and more dread: 
It reached the ship, it split the bay; 
The ship went down like lead. 



550 



Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound, 

Which sky and ocean smote, 

Like one that hath been seven days drowned 

My body lay afloat; 

But swift as dreams, myself I found 

Within the Pilot's boat. 

Upon the whirl, where sank the ship, 
The boat spun round and round; 
And all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 

I moved my lips — the Pilot shrieked 560 

And fell down in a fit; 

The holy Hermit raised his eyes, 

And prayed where he did sit. 

I took the oars: The Pilot's boy, 

Who now doth crazy go, 

Laughed loud and long, and all the while 

His eyes went to and fro. 

'Ha! ha! ' quoth he, 'full plaiiT I see. 

The Devil knows how to row.' 

And now, all in my own countree, 570 

I stood on the firm land! 
The Hermit stepped forth from the boat, 
And scarcely he could stand. 

' O shrieve me, shrieve me, holy man I ' 
The Hermit crossed his brow. 
'Say quick,' quoth he, 'I bid thee say — 
What manner of man art thou?' 

Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 
With a woful agony, 

Which forced me to begin my tale; 580 

And then it left me free. 

Since then, at an uncertain hour, 
That agony returns: 
And till my ghastly tale is told, 
This heart within me burns. 

I pass, like night, from land to land; 
I have strange power of speech ; 
That moment that his face I see, 



earnestly en- 
; and the pen- 



546-549. The ship suddenly sinketh. 

550-573. The ancient Mariner Is saved in the 
Pilot's boat. 

574-581. The ancient Mariner 
treateth the Hermit to shrieve him 
ance of life falls on him. 

582-625. And ever and anon throughout his 

future life an agony constraineth him to travel 

from land to land and to teach, by his own exam- 

pie, Jove and reverence to all things that God 

lajgOe and loveth. 



I know the man that must hear me: 

To him my tale I teach. 590 

What loud uproar bursts from that door! 

The wedding-guests are there: 

But in the garden-bower the bride 

And bride-maids singing are: 

And hark the little vesper bell, 

Which biddeth me to prayer! 

Wedding-Guest! this soul hath been 

Alone on a wide wide *sea : 

So lonely 'twas, that God himself 

Scarce seemed there to be. 600 

O sweeter than the marriage-feast, 
'Tis sweeter far to me, 
To walk together to the kirk. 
With a goodly company! — 

To walk together to the kirk. 

And all together pray. 

While each to his great Father bends, 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends 

And youths and maidens gay! 

Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 610 

To thee, thou Wedding-Guest! 
He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us. 
He made and loveth all." 

The Mariner, whose eye is bright, 

Whose beard with age is hoar, 

Is gone; and now the Wedding-Guest 620 

Turned from the bridegroom's door. 

He went like one that hath been stunned. 
And is of sense forlorn: 
A sadder and a wiser man. 
He rose the morrow morn. 



CHRISTABEL* 

Part the First 

'Tis the middle of night by the castle clock. 
And the owls have awakened the crowing cock, 

To— whit ! Tu— whoo ! 

And hark, again! the crowing cock, 
How drowsily it crew. 

•Written In 1797, and published in 1816, when 
a second part was added, though, "three 
parts yet to come" were never written. 
The first part circulated in manuscript and 
had considerable influence, especially in the 
matter of form, on Scott and other poets. See 
Bng. Lit,, pp. 243, 262. 
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Sir Leoline, the Baron rich. 

Hath a toothless mastiff, which 

From her kennel beneath the rock 

Maketh answer to the clock. 

Four for the quarters, and twelve for the hour; 

Ever and aye, by shine and shower, H 

Sixteen short howls, not over loud; 

Some say, she sees my lady's shroud. 



Is the night chilly and darkf 

The night is chilly, but not dark. 

The thin gray cloud is spread on high, 

It covers but not hides the sky. 

The moon is behind, and at the full; 

And yet she looks both small and dull. 

The night is chill, the cloud is gray; 

'Tis a month before the month of May, 

And the Spring comes slowly up this way. 
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The lovely lady, Christabel, 

Whom her father loves so well. 

What makes her in the woods so late, 

A furlong from the castle gatef 

She had dreams all yesternight 

Of her own betrothed knight; 

And she in the midnight wood will pray 

For the weal of her lover that's far away. 

She stole along, she nothing spoke. 

The sighs she heaved were soft and low, 

And naught was green upon the oak 

But mods and rarest mistletoe: 

She kneels beneath the huge oak tree, 

And in silence prayeth she. 

The lady sprang up suddenly. 

The lovely lady, Christabel! 

It moaned as near, as near can be, 

But what it is she cannot tell. — 

One the other side it seems to be. 

Of the huge^ broad-breasted, old oak tree. 



The night is chill; the forest bare; 

Is it the wind^hat moaneth bleak f 

There is not wind enough in the air 

To move away the ringlet curl 

From the lovely lady's cheek — 

There is not wind enough to twirl 

The one red leaf, the last of its clan. 

That dances as often as dance it can, 50 

Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 

On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky. 

Hush, beating heart of Christabel! 
Jesn, Maria, shield her well! 
She folded hex arms beneath her cloak, 
And stole to the other side of the oak. 
What sees she there? 
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There she sees a damsel bright, 

Drest in a silken robe of white, 

That shadowy in the moonlight shone; 60 

The neck that made the white robe wan. 

Her stately neck, and arms were bare; 

Her blue-veined feet unsandal'd were, 

And wildly glittered here and there 

The gems entangled in her hair. 

I guess, 'twas frightful there to see 

A lady so richly clad as she — 

Beautiful exceedingly! 

Mary mother, save me now! 

(Said Christabel,) And who art thouf 70 

The lady strange made answer meet, 
And her voice was faint and sweet: — 
Have pity on my sore distress, 
I scarce can speak for weariness: 
Stretch forth thy hand, and have no fear! 
Said Christabel, How camest thou here? 
And the lady, whose voice was faint and sweet. 
Did thus pursue her answer meet: 

My sire is of a noble line. 

And my name is Geraldine: ^^ 

Five warriors seized me yestermorn, 

Me, even me, a maid forlorn: 

They choked my cries with force and fright. 

And tied me on a palfrey white. 

The palfrey was as fleet as wind. 

And they rode furiously behind. 

They spurred amain, their steeds were white: 

And once we crossed the shade of night. 

As sure as Heaven shall rescue me, 

I have no thought what men they be; 90 

Nor do I know how long it is 

(For I have lain entranced I wis) 

Since one, the tallest of the five, 

Took me from the palfrey's back, 

A weary woman, scarce alive. 

Some muttered words his comrades spoke: 

He placed me underneath this oak; 

He swore they would return with haste; 

Whither they went I cannot tell — 

I thought I heard, some minutes past, 100 

Sounds as of a castle bell. 

Stretch forth thy hand (thus ended she), 

And help a wretched maid to flee. 

Then Christabel stretched forth her hand. 
And comforted fair Geraldine: 
*0 well, bright dame! may you command 
The service of Sir Leoline; 
And gladly our stout chivalry 
Will he send forth and friends withal 
To guide and guard yo\i «al^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ '^^ 
Home to yoxxt TioVJVa l-aJCcftV^XiS!^. 
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She rose: and forth with steps they passed 

That strove to be, and were not, fast. 

Her gracious stars the lady blest, 

And thus spake on sweet Christabel: 

All our household are at rest, 

The hall as silent as the cell; 

Sir Leoline is weak in health, 

And may not well awakened be, 

But we will move as if in stealth, 120 

And I beseech your courtesy. 

This night, to share your couch with me. 

They crossed the moat, and Christabel 

Took the key that fitted well; 

A little door she opened straight. 

All in the middle of the gate; 

The gate that was ironed within and without. 

Where an army in battle array had marched 

out. 
The lady sank, belike through pain, 
And Christabel with might and main 130 

lifted her up, a weary weight. 
Over the threshold of the gate: 
Then the lady rose again. 
And moved, as she were not in pain.* 

So free from danger, free from fear. 

They crossed the court; right glad they were. 

And Christabel devoutly cried 

To the lady by her side. 

Praise we the Virgin all divine 

"Who hath rescued thee from thy distress! 140 

Alas, alas! said Geraldine, 

I cannot speak for weariness. 

So free from danger, free from fear. 

They crossed the court: right glad they were. 

Outside her kennel, the mastiff old 

Lay fast asleep, in moonshine cold. 

The mastiff old did not awake. 

Yet she an angry moan did make! 

And what can ail the mastiff bitch f 

Never till now she uttered yell 150 

Beneath the eye of Christabel. 

Perhaps it is the owlet's scritch: 

For what can ail the mastiff bitch f 

They passed the hall, that echoes still, 

Pass as lightly as you will! 

The brands were flat, the brands were dying. 

Amid their own white ashes lying; 

But when the lady passed, there came 

A tongue of light, a fit of flame; • 

And Christabel saw the lady's eye, 160 

And nothing else saw she thereby, 

* Thresholds were often blessed to keep out evil 
spiritH. The malign character of the super- 
natural GeraJdine Js clearly hinted at here 
anif In the Jlnea that follow. 



Save the boss of the shield of Sir LeoHne tall. 
Which hung in a murky old niche in the wall. 
O softly tread, said Christabel, 
My father seldom sleepeth well. 

Sweet Christabel her feet doth bare. 

And jealous of the listening air 

They steal their way from stair to stair, 

Now in glimmer, and now in gloom. 

And now they pass the Baron's room, 17< 

As still as death, with stifled breath! 

And now have reached her chamber door; 

And now doth Geraldine press down 

The rushes of the chamber floor. 

The moon shines dim in the open air, 

And not a moonbeam enters here. 

But they without its light can see 

The chamber carved so curiously. 

Carved with figures strange and sweet. 

All made out of the carver's brain, 180 

For a lady's chamber meet; 

The lamp with twofold silver chain 

Is fastened to an angel's feet. 

The silver lamip burns dead and dim; 

But Christabel the lamp will trim. 

She trimmed the lamp, and made it bright. 

And left it swinging to and fro, 

While Geraldine, in wretched plight, 

Sank down upon the floor below. 

weary lady, Geraldine, 

1 pray you, drink this cordial wine! 
It is a wine of virtuous powers; 
My mother made it of wild flowers. 

And will your mother pity me, 
Who am a maiden most forlorn! 
Christabel answered — ^Woe is me! 
She died the hour that I was born. 
I have heard the gray-haired ftiar tell 
How on her death-bed she did say. 
That she should hear the castle-bell 
Strike twelve upon my wedding-day. 

mother dear! that thou wert here! 

1 would, said Geraldine, she were! 
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But soon with altered voice, said she 

"Off, wandering mother! Peak and pine!i 

I have power to bid thee flee." 

Alas! what ails poor Geraldine f 

Why stares she with unsettled eyef 

Can she the bodiless dead espyf 

And why with hollow voice cries she, 210 

"Off, woman, off! this hour is mine — 

Though thou her guardian spirit be, 

Off, woman, off! 'tis given to me." 

iCp. Macleih I, ill, 23. 
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Christabel knelt by the lady^s side, 
aised to heaven her eyes so blue — 
! ' ' said she, ' * this ghastly ride — 
lady I it hath wildered you I ' ' 
idy wiped her moist cold brow, 
aintly said, ' * 'tis over now ! ' * 

the wild-flower wine she drank: 220 

air large eyes 'gan glitter bright, 
rom the floor whereon she sank, 
»fty lady stood upright: 
as most beautiful to see, 
I lady of a far countree. 

hus the lofty lady spake — 
they who live in the upper sky, 
ve you, holy Christabel! 
ou love them, and for their sake 
or the good which me bef el, 
I in my degree will try, 
naiden, to requite you welL 
ow unrobe yourself; for I 
pray, ere yet in bed I lie." 

Christabel, So let it be 1 
s the lady bade, did she. 
,rentle limbs did she undresfi, 
ay down in her loveliness. 

trough her brain of weal and woe 
my thoughts moved to and fro, 
vain it were her lids to close; 
If -way from the bed she rose, 
)n her elbow did recline 
)k at the lady Geraldine. 

th the lamp the lady bowed, 
slowly rolled her eyes around; 
drawing in her breath aloud, 
)ne that shuddered, she unbound 
lincture from beneath her breast: 
ilken robe, and inner vest, 250 

to her feet, and full in view, 

i! her bosom and half her side 

ht. to dream of, not to tell! 

&ld her! shield sweet Christabel! 

j^eraldine nor speaks nor stirs; 
what a stricken look was hers! 
from within she seems half-way 
ft some weight with sick assay, 
;yes the maid and seeks delay; 
suddenly, as one defied, 260 

ts herself in scorn and pride, 
lay down by the Maiden's side! — 
in her arms the maid she took. 

Ah wel-a-day! 
with low voice and doleful look 

These words did say: 
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"In the touch of this bosom there worketh a 

spell, 
Which is lord of thy utterance, Christabel! 
Thou knowest to-night, and wilt know to-mor- 
row, 
This mark of my shame, this seal of my sorrow ; 
But vainly thou warrest, 270 

For this is alone in 
Thy power to declare, 

That in the dim forest 
Thou heard 'st a low moaning. 
And found 'st a bright lady, surpassingly fair; 
And didst bring her home with thee in love 

and in charity, 
To shield her and shelter her from the damp 



air. 
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The CONCLUSION to Part the First 

It was a lovely sight to see 
The lady Christabel, when she 
Was praying at the old oak tree. 

Amid the jagged shadows 

Of mossy leafless boughs, 

Kneeling in the moonlight. 

To make her gentle vows; 
He/ slender palms together prest, 
Heaving sometimes on her breast; 
Her face resigned to bliss or bale — 
Her face, oh call it fair not pale, 
And both blue eyes more bright than clear, 
Each about to have a tear. 

With open eyes (ah woe is me!) 
Asleep, and dreaming fearfully. 
Fearfully dreaming, yet, I wis, 
Dreaming that alone, which -is — 
O sorrow and shame! Can this be she. 
The lady, who knelt at the old oak treef 
And lo! the worker of these harms. 
That holds the maiden in her arms, 
Seems to slumber still and mild, 
As a mother with her child. 
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A star hath set, a star hath risen, 

O Geraldine! since arms of thine 

Have been the lovely lady's prison. 

O Geraldine! one hour was thine — 

Thou'st had thy will! By taim and rill. 

The night-birds all that hour were still, 

But now they are jubilant anew. 

From cliflP and tower, tu — whoo! tu — whoo! 

Tu — ^whool tu — whoo! from wood and fell! 

And see! the lady Christabel 311 

Gathers herself from out her trance; 

Her limbs relax, her countenance 

Grows sad and soft; tha ^mwiW \>dlycl\^^ 

Close o'er Yiex «yeA\ «aj\ \«m% ^^^ ^^Asi — 
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Large tears that leave the lashes bright! 
And oft the while she seems to smile 
As infants at a sudden light! 

Yea, she doth smile, and she doth weep, 
Like a youthful herjnitess, 
Beauteous in a wilderness, 
Who, praying always, prays in sleep. 
And, if she move unquietly. 
Perchance, 'tis but the blood so free 
Comes back and tingles in her feet. 
No doubt, she hath a vision sweet. 
What if her guardian spirit 'twere, 
What if she knew her mother near? 
But this she knows, in joys and woes. 
That saints will aid if men will call: 
For the blue sky bends over all! 

FBANCE: AN ODE* 



Ye Clouds! that far above me float and pause, 
Whose pathless march no mortal may control ! 
Ye Ocean Waves! that, whereso'er ye roll. 
Yield homage only to eternal laws! 
Ye Woods! that listen to the night-bird's 
singing, 
Midway the smooth and perilous slope re- 
clined. 
Save when your own imperious branches swing- 
ing, 
Have made a solemn music of the wind! 

Where, like a man beloved of God, 

Through glooms, which never woodman trod, 10 

How oft, pursuing fancies holy. 
My moonlight way o'er flowering weeds I 
wound. 
Inspired beyond the guess of folly, 
By each rude shape and wild unconquerable 

sound! 
O ye loud Waves! and O ye Forests high! 

And ye Clouds that far above me soared! 
Thou rising sun! thou blue rejoicing Sky! 
Yea, every thing that is and will be free! 
Bear witness for me, wheresoe'er ye be, 
With what deep worship I have still adored 
The spirit of divinest Liberty. 21 



n 

When France in wrath her giant-limbs up- 
reared, 

And with that oath which smote air, earth 
and sea. 

Stamped her strong foot and said she would 
be free, 

*Trrmen In 1798; caUed forth by the French 
JnraaJon of Switzerland, 



Bear witness for me, how I hoped and 
With what a joy my lofty gratulatioi 

Unawed I sang, amid a slavish bar 
And when to whelm the disenchanted 

Like fiends embattled by a wizard's 
The Monarchs marched in evil day, 
And Britain joined the dire arra 

Though dear her shores and circlin. 
Though many friendships, many youth] 

Had swoln the patriot emotion 
And flung a magic light o'er all her 1 

groves ; 
Yet still my voice, unaltered, sang d( 

To all that braved the tyrant-quellin 
And shame too long delayed and vain 
For ne'er, O Liberty! with partial ai 
I dimmed thy light or damped thy hob 

But blessed the paeans of delivered 
And hung my head and wept at Britain 
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*'And what," I said, "though Bias 
loud scream 
With that sweet music of deliverance 
Though all the fierce and drunken 
wove 
A dance more wild than e'er was i 
dream ! i 
Ye storms, that round the dawning 
sembled. 
The Sun2 was rising, though ye hid his 
And when to soothe my soul, that ho 
trembled. 
The dissonance ceased, and all seem* 
and bright; 
When France her front deep-scan 

gory 
Concealed with clustering wreaths oj 

When, insupportably advancing, 
Her arm made mockery of the ^ 
ramp; 
While timid looks of fury glancii 
Domestic treason, crushed beneath h 
stamp, 
Writhed like a wounded dragon in his 
Then I reproached my fears that w< 
flee; 
"And soon," I said, "shall Wisdom t 

lore 
In the low huts of them that toil and 
And, conquering by her happiness alo: 
Shall France compel the nations to 
Till Love and Joy look round, and 
earth their own." 

1 Alluding to the excesses that atteo 

French Revolution. 

2 Liberty 
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IV 

Forgive me, Freedom! O forgive those dreams! 
I hear thy voice, I hear thy loud lament. 
From bleak Helvetia 'ss icy caverns sent — 
I hear thy groans upon her blood-stained 
streams! 
Heroes, that for your peaceful country per- 
ished. 
And ye, that fleeing, spot your mountain snows 
With bleeding wounds; forgive me, that I 
cherished '^^ 

One thought that ever blessed your cruel foes! 
To scatter rage and traitorous guilt 
Where Peace her jealous home had built; 
A patriot-race to disinherit 
Of all that made their stormy wilds so dear; 

And with inexpiable spirit 
To taint the bloodless freedom of the moun- 
taineer — 
France, that mockest Heaven, adulterous, 
blind, 
And patriot only in pernicious toils! 
Are these thy boasts. Champion of human 
kindf 80 

To mix with Kings in the low lust of sway, 
Yell in the hunt, and share the murderous prey; 
To insult the shrine of Liberty with spoils 
From freemen torn; to tempt and to betray? 



The Sensual and the Dark rebel in vain, 
Slaves by their own compulsion! In mad 

game 
They burst their manacles and wear the name 
Of Freedom, graven on a heavier chain! 
O Liberty! with profitless endeavour 
Have I pursued thee, many a weary hour; 90 
But thou nor swell 'st the victor's strain nor 
ever 
Didst breathe thy soul in forms of human 
power. 
Alike from all, howe'er they praise thee, 
(Nor prayer, nor boastful name delays thee) 

Alike from Priestcraft's harpy minions, 
And factious Blasphemy's obscener slaves, 
Thou speedest on thy subtle pinions. 
The guide of homeless winds, and playmate of 

the waves! 
And there I felt thee ! — on that sea-cliff 's 
verge. 
Whose pines, scarce travelled by the breeze 
above, lOO 

Had made one murmur with the distant surge! 
Tes, while I stood and gazed, my temples bare, 
And shot my being through earth, sea and air. 
Possessing all things with intenaest love, 
O Liberty! my spirit felt thee there. 

3 Switzerland's 



HYMN BEFOBE SUNBISE IN THE VALE 

OF CHAMOUNI* 

Hast thou a charm to stay the morning-star 
In his steep course? So long he seems to pause 
On thy bald awful head, O sovran Blanc! 
The Arve and Arveiron a%thy base 
Bave ceaselessly; but thou, most awful ForiQ! 
Bisest from forth thy silent sea of pines, 
How silently! Around thee and above 
Deep is the air and dark, substantial, black, 
An ebon mass: methinks thou piercest it, 
As with a wedge! But when I look again,^ 10 
It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine. 
Thy habitation from eternity! 

dread and silent Mount! I gazed upon thee. 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense. 
Didst vanish from my thought: entranced in 

prayer 

1 worshipped the Invisible alone. 

Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody. 
So sweet, we know not we are listening to it. 
Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my 

Thought, 
Yea, with my Life and Life's own secret joy: 
Till the dilating Soul, enrapt, transfused, 21 
Into the mighty vision passing — there 
As in her natural form, swelled vast to 

Heaven ! 

Awake, my soul! not only passive praise 
Thou owest! not alone these swelling tears, 
Mute thanks and secret ecstasy! Awake, 
Voice of sweet song! Awake, my heart, awake! 
Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my Hymn. 

ThoH first and chief, sole sovereign of the 

Vale! 
struggling with the darkness all the night, 
And visited all night by troops of stars, 31 
Or when they climb the sky or when they sink: 
Companion of the morning-star at dawn. 
Thyself Earth's rosy star, and of the dawn 
Co-herald: wake, O wake, and utter praise! 
Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in Earth? 
Who filled thy countenance with rosy light? 
Who made thee parent of perpetual streams? 

And you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad! 
Who called you forth from night and utter 
death, 40 

From dark and icy caverns called you forth, 
Down those precipitous, black, jagged rocks. 
For ever shattered and the same for ever? 



• Thi«? rather Ossinnic noem has been perhaps 
unduly admired. Coleridge nev^t ■^v^'a. v^. 
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Who gave you your invulnerable life, 

Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your 

joy, 

Unceasing thunder and eternal foam? 

And who commanded (and the silence came). 

Here let the billows stiffen, and have rest? 



Ye Ice-falls! ye that from the mountain's 

brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain — 50 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 
And stopped at once amid their maddest 

plunge! 
Motionless torrents! silent cataracts! 
Who made you glorious as the Gates of 

Heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon? Who bade the 

sun 
Clothe you with rainbows? Who, with living 

flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your 

feet?— 
God! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer! and let the ice-plains echo, God! • 
God! sing ye meadow-streams with gladsome 

voice! 60 

Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like 

sounds ! 
And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow. 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder, God! 

Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal frost! 
Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle's nest! 
Ye eagles, play-mates of the mountain-storm! 
Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds! 
Ye signs and wonders of the element! 
Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise! 

Thou too, hoar Mount! with thy sky-point- 
ing peaks, 70 
Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard. 
Shoots downward, glittering through the pure 

serene 
Into the depth of clouds, that veil thy breast — 
Thou too again, stupendous Mountain! thou 
That as I raise my head, awhile bowed low 
In adoration, upward from thy base 
Slow travelling with dim eyes suffused with 

tears. 
Solemnly seemest, like a vapoury cloud, 
To rise before me — Rise, O ever rise, 79 

Kise like a cloud of incense from the Earth! 
Thou kingly Spirit throned among the hills, 
Thou dread ambassador from Earth to Heaven, 
Great Hierarch! tell thou the silent sky. 
And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun 
^Brth, with ber thousand voices, praises God. 



THE KNIGHT'S TOMB 
Where is the grave of Sir Arthur O'Kellyi 
Where may the grave of that good man b 
By the side of a spring, on the breast 

Helvellyn,! 
Under the twigs of a young birch tree! 
The oak that in sununer was sweet to heai 
And rustled its leaves in the fall of the ^ 
And whistled and roared in the winter aloi 
Is gone, — and the birch in its stead is grow 
The Knight 's bones are dust, 
And his good sword rustj — 
His soul is with the saints, I trust. 

SONG 
From Zapolya, Act II, Scene I 

A sunny shaft did I behold. 
From sky to earth it slanted: 

And poised therein a bird so bold — 
Sweet bird, thou wert enchanted! 

He sunk, he rose, he twinkled, he troll 
Within that shaft of sunny mist; 

His eyes of fire, his beak of gold. 
All else of amethyst! 

And thus he sang: Adieu! adieu! 
Love's dreams prove seldom true. 
The blossoms they make no delay; 
The sparkling dew-drops will not stay. 
Sweet month of May, 

We must away; ^ 

Far far away! 
Today! today! 

YOUTH AND AGE* 

Verse, a breeze mid blossoms straying, 
Where Hope clung feeding, like a bee — 
Both were mine! Life went a-maying 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 
When I was young! 

When I was young? — Ah, woeful When! 
Ah! for the change 'twixt Now and Thei 
This breathing house not built with hand 
This body that does me grievous wrong, 
O'er aery cliffs and glittering sands. 
How lightly then it flashed along: — 
Like those trim skiffs, unknown of yore, 
On winding lakes and rivers wide. 
That ask no aid of sail or oar, 
That fear no spite of wind or tide! 
Nought cared this body for wind or we 
When Youth and I lived in't together. 

1 A mountain in Cumberland. 

* A first rough draft of this poem was 
"Area Spontanea," and the whole still 
like a musical improvisation. 
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Flowers are lovely; Love is flower-like; 
Friendship is a sheltering tree; 
0! the joys, that came down shower-like, 
Of Friendship, Love, and Liberty, 21 

Ere I was old! 



Hre I was oldf Ah woeful Ere, 

Which tells me, Youth's no longer here) 

Youth! for years so many and sweet, 
'Tig known, that Thou and I were one, 
I'll think it but a fond conceit — 

It cannot be that Thou art gone ! 
Thy vesper-bell hath not yet toU'd: — 
And thou wert aye a masker bold! 
What strange disguise hast now put on, 
To make believe, that thou art gonef 

1 see these locks in silvery slips. 

This drooping gait, this altered size: 
But Spring-tide blossoms on thy lips, 
And tears take sunshine from thine eyes! 
Life is but thought: so think I will 
That Touth and I are house-mates still. 



30 



Dew-drops are the gems of morning, 

But the tears of mournful eve! 40 

Where no hope is, life 's a warning 

That only serves to make us grieve, 

When we are old: 
That only serves to make us grieve 
With oft and tedious taking-leave, 
JLike some poor nigh-related guest. 
That may not rudely be dismist; 
Yet hath out-stay 'd his welcome while. 
And tells the jest without the smile. 

WORK WITHOUT HOPEf 
All Nature seems at work. Slugs leave their 

The bees are stirring — ^birds are on the wing — 
And Winter slumbering in the open air, 
Wears on his smiling face a dream of Spring! 
And I the while, the sole unbusy thing, 
Nor honey make, nor pair, nor build, nor sing. 

Yet well I ken the banks where amaranths 

blow, 
Have traced the fount whence streams of nectar 

flow. 
Bloom, O ye amaranths! bloom for whom ye 

may. 
For me ye bloom not! Glide, rich streams, 

away! 
With lips unbrightened, wreathless brow, I 

stroll: 

t Written in 1827: the mournful Ay <le mi of & 
man confronted by age and sickness and 
looking l>ack over a life of defeated hopes 
and wasted opportunities. 



And would you learn the spells that drowse my 

soulf 
Work without Hope draws nectar in a sieve. 
And Hope without an object cannot live. 



SIR WALTER SCOTT 
(I77M832) 

LOCHINVAB* 

From Mabmion, Canto V 

Oh! young Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the 

best; 
And save his good broadsword he weapons had 

none. 
He rode all unarmed and he rode all alone. 
So faithful in love and so dauntless in war. 
There never was knight like the young 

Lochinvar. 6 

He stayed not for brake and he stopped not for 

stone, 
He swam the Eske river where ford there was 

none. 
But ere he alighted at Netherby gate 
The bride had consented, the gallant came late: 
For a laggard in love and a dastard in war 
Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 13 

Among bridesmen, and kinsmen, and brothers, 

and all: 
Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his 

sword, — 
For the poor craven bridegroom said never a 

word, — 

* Oh ! come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 
Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord 

Lochinvar f ' — 18 

*I long wooed your daughter, my suit you 

denied ; 
Love swells like the Solway,i but ebbs like its 

tide— 
And now am I come, with this lost love of 

mine, 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of 

wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by 

far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young 

Lochinvar. * 24 

1 Solway Firth, noted for its swift tides. 

• Comparo Katharine Jaffray, p. 79, upon which 

Scott **in n very slight degree tQM\:^d<fc^" ^3oft^ 
present \>a\\«L^. 
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The bride kisse.d the goblet: the knight' took 

•it up, 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down 

the cup. 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to 

sigh. 
With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand ere her mother could 

bar, — 
'Now tread we a measure!' said young 

Lochinvar. 30 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face. 

That never a hall such a galUard^ did grace; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did 
fume. 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnets 
and plume; 

And the bride-maidens whispered ' 'Twere bet- 
ter by far 

To have matched our fair cousin with young 
Lochinvar. ' 36 

One touch to her hand and one word in her ear, 
When they reached the hall-door, and the 

charger stood near; 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung! 
* She is won ! we are gone, over bank, bush, and 

scaur;* 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow,' quoth 

young Lochinvar. 42 

There was mounting 'mong Grsemes of the 

Netherby clan; 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode 

and they ran: 
There was racing and chasing on Gannobie 

Lee, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they 

see. 
So daring in love and so dauntless in war. 
Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young 

Lochinvar f 48 



SOLDIER, REST! 

Fbom The Lady of the Lake, Canto I 

Soldier, rest! thy warfare o'er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking! 
Dream of battled fields no more, 

Days of danger, nights of waking. 
In onr isle's enchanted hall, 

Hands unseen thy couch are strewing, 6 
Fairy strains of music fall. 



^A. brisk dance. 



3 cap 



4 cliff 



Every sense in slumber dewing. 
Soldier, rest! thy warfare o'er. 
Dream of fighting fields no more; 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking. 
Morn of toil, nor night of waking. 

No rude sound shall reach thine ear. 

Armour's clang, or war-steed champing, 
Trump nor pibroch summon here 

Mustering clan or squadron tramping. 
Yet the lark's shrill fife may come 

At the daybreak from the fallow. 
And the bittern sound his drum. 

Booming from the sedgy shallow. 
Ruder sounds shall none be near. 
Guards nor warders challenge here, 
Here's no war-steed's neigh and champing, 
Shouting clans or squadrons stamping. 

Huntsman, rest! thy chase is done; 

While our slumbrous spells assail ye. 
Dream not, with the rising sun, 

Bugles here shall sound reteill^. 
Sleep! the deer is in his den; 

Sleep! thy hounds are by thee lying: 
Sleep! nor dream in yonder glen 

How thy gallant steed lay dying. 
Huntsman, rest! thy chase is done; 
Think not of the rising sun. 
For at dawning to assail ye 
Here no bugles sound reveill6. 

C0R0NACH5 

From The Lady op the Lake, Canto 111 

He is gone on the mountain. 

He is lost to the forest. 
Like a summer-dried fountain. 

When our need was the sorest. 
The font, reappearing. 

From the rain-drops shall borrow, 
But to us comes no cheering. 

To Duncan no morrow! 

The hand of the reaper 

Takes the ears that are hoary, 
But the voice of the weeper 

Wails manhood in glory. 
The autumn winds rushing 

Waft the leaves that are searest, 
But our flower was in flushing, 

When blighting was nearest. 

Fleet foot on the correi,® 
Sage counsel in eumber,^ 

n A Hi&rhland dlr^e. 

6 A hollow hillside, resort of game. 

7 trouble 
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id hand in the foray, 

How sound is thy slumber! 

ke the dew on the mountain, 

Like the foam on the river, 

ke the bubble on the fountain, 

Thou art gone, and forever I 24 

^j BATTLE OF BEAL» AN DUINE* 
ic THE Lady of the Lake, Canto YI 

lief tain reared his form on high, 

iver '8 fire was in his eye ; 

lastly, pale, and livid streaks 340 

red his swarthy brow and cheeks. 

irk, Minstrel! I have heard thee play, 

aeasure bold, on festal day, 

lone isle, — again where ne'er 
larper play, or warrior hear! — 
tirring air that peals on high, 
^rmid's race* our victory, — 
it! — and then, (for well thou canst,) 
rom thy minstrel-spirit glanced, 
ne the picture of the fight, 350 

met my clan the Sazon^ might, 
ten, till my fancy hears 
ang of swords, the crash of spears! 
grates, these walls, shall vanish then, 
e fair field of fighting men, 
ly free spirit burst away, 
t soared from battle fray." 
3mbling Bard with awe obeyed, — 
n the harp his hand he laid ; 
on remembrance of the sight 360 

nessed from the mountain's height, 
vhat old Bertrams told at night, 
ned the full power of song, 
)re him in career along; — 
Hop launched on river's tide, 
low and fearful leaves the side, 
hen it feels the middle stream, 
downward swift as lightning's beam. 

Minstrel came once more to view 
stem ridge of Ben venue, 870 

e he parted, he would say 
*11 to lovely Loch Achray — 
shall he find, in foreign land, 
3 a lake, so sweet a strand! — 
•e is no breeze upon the fern, 
ripple on the lake, 



ick Dhu. a marauding; chieftain of thp 
ghland Clan-Alpine, having been wounded 
combat with the dlsi^ulsed Kinsr of 8cot- 
id. lies dyin? In prison, while the Minstrel, 
Ian-bane, recites to him the storv of the 
iflict between his clan and the forces of 
i king. The Minstrel's tale begins at line 
9 ; he speaks of himself in the third person. 

Campbells. s One of the king's 

ind men. 



Upon her eyrie nods the erne,* 

The deer has sought the brake; 
The small birds will not sing aloud. 

The springing trout lies still, 380 

So darkly glooms yon thunder cloud. 
That swathes, as with a purple shroud, 

Benledi's distant hill. 
Is it the thunder's solemn sound 

That mutters deep and dread, 
Or echoes from the groaning ground 

The warrior's measured tread f 
Is it the lightning's quivering glance 

That on the thicket streams. 
Or do they flash on spear and lance 390 

The sun's retiring beams? — 
I see the dagger-crest of Mar,s 
i see the Moray 's^ silver star, 
Wave o 'er the cloud of Saxon war. 
That up the lake comes winding far! 
To hero bounce for battle-strife. 

Or bard of martial lay, 
'Twere worth ten years of peaceful life. 

One glance at their array! 

' ' Their light-armed archers far and near 400 

Surveyed the tangled ground. 
Their centre ranks, with pike and spear, 

A twilight forest frowned. 
Their barded? horsemen, in the rear. 

The stern battalia^ crowned. 
No cymbal clashed, no clarion rang. 

Still were the pipe and drum; 
Save heavy tread, and armour's clang. 

The sullen march was dumb. 
There breathed no wind their crests to shake, 
Or wave their flags abroad ; 410 

Scarce the frail aspen seemed to quake, 

That shadowed o'er their road. 
Their vaward* scouts no tidings bring. 

Can rouse no lurking foe. 
Nor spy a trace of living thing. 

Save when they stirred the roe; 
The host moves, like a deep-sea wave, 
Where rise no rocks its pride to brave. 

High-swelling, dark, and slow. 420 

The lake is passed, and now they gain 
A narrow and a broken plain, 
Before the Trosachs'i® rugged jaws: 
And here the horse and spearmen pause. 
While, to explore the dangerous glen. 
Dive through the pass the archer-men. 

' ' At once there rose so wild a yell 
Within that dark and narrow dell, 

4 eagle 

5 A Lowland leader. 

6 prepared 

7 armed with plate-ar- 

mor 

8 battle array 
» vanwatd 



10 The rough moun- 
tains and pass in 
the Highlands be- 
t w e e n Lochs 
Katrine and Ach- 
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As all the fiends frpmbeayen that f^ll 
Had pealed thejtoM|^lQ^|^M^^ 
Forth from tlliK|j9H|Hfl|||pM , 

Like chaff before 'th?l^mcK)f^^ePy « 

The archery appear: 
For life! for life! their plight they ply — 
And shriek) and shout, and battle-cry. 
And plaids and bonnets wavii^ hi^. 
And broadswords flashing to th^ s^^ 

Are maddening in the rear. \ . 
Onward they drive, in dreadful ra^, 

Pursuers and pursued; 
Before that tide of flight and chase, 
How shall it keep its rooted placej^ 

The spearmen's twilight woodf— 
'Down, down,' cried Mar, 'your lances downt 

Bear back both friend and foe ! ' — 
Like reeds before the tempest's frown. 
That serried grove of lances brown 

At once lay levelled low; 
And closely shouldering side to side. 
The bristling ranks the onset bide. — 
'We'll quell the savage mountaineer, 

As their TincheU^ cows the game! 
They come as fleet as forest deer. 

We'll drive them back as tame.' — 

"Bearing before them, in their course. 
The relics of the archer force, 
Like wave with crest of sparkling foam. 
Bight onward did Clan- Alpine come. 
Above the tide, each broadsword bright 
Was brandishing like beam of light, ^^O 

Each targe was dark below; 
And with the ocean's mighty swing. 
When heaving to the tempest's wing. 
They hurled them on the foe. 
I heard the lance's shivering crash. 
As when the whirlwind rends the ash; 
I heard the broadsword 's deadly clang. 
As if an hundred anvils rang! 
But Moray wheeled his rearward rank 
Of horsemen on Clan- Alpine 's flank, — 470 

'My banner-man, advance! 
I see, ' he cried, ' their column shake. 
Now, gallants! for your ladies' sake, 

Upon them with the lance! ' — 
The horsemen dashed among the rout, 

As deer break through the broom ; 
Their steeds are stout, their swords are out. 

They soon make lightsome room. 
Clan- Alpine 's best are backward borne — 

Where, where was Roderick then! 480 

One blast upon his bugle-horn 
Were worth a thousand men. 
And refluent through the pass of fear 
The battle 's tide was poured ; 

-^-f^ circle of banters surrounding game. 



Vanished the Saxon 's struggling spear. 

Vanished the mountain-sword. 
As Bracklinn 's chasm, so black and steep, 

Receives her roaring linn,i2 
As the dark caverns of the deep 
Suck the wild whirlpool in. 
So did the deep and darksome pass 
Devour the battle 's mingled mass : 
None linger now upon the plain. 
Save those who ne 'er shall fight again. 

' ' Now westward rolls the battle 's din. 
That deep and doubling pass within.— r 
Minstrel, away! the work of fate 
Is bearing on : its issue wait, ^ .' 

Where the rude Trosaehs' dread defile 
Opens on Katrine's lake and isle. — ' 

Gray Benvenue I soon repassed. 
Loch Katrine lay beneath me oast. 
The sun is set ; — the clouds are met, 

The lowering scowl of heaven 
An inky hue of livid blue 
To the deep l^e has given ; 
Strange gusts of wind from mountain glen 
Swept o 'er the lake, then sunk agen. 
I heeded not the eddying surge. 
Mine eye but saw the Trosaehs' gorge, < 

Mine ear but heard the sullen sound. 
Which like an earthquake shook the ground, 
And spoke the stem and desperate strife 
That parts not but with parting life. 
Seeming, to minstrel ear, to toll 
The dirge of many a passing soul. 
Nearer it comes — the dim-wood glen 
The martial flood disgorged agen, 

But not in mingled tide; 
The plaided warriors of the North £ 

High on the mountain thunder forth 

And overhang its side; 
While by the lake below appears 
The dark'ning cloud of Saxon spears. 
At weary bay each shattered band, 
Eying their f oemen, sternly stand ; 
Their banners stream like tattered sail. 
That flings its fragments to the gale. 
And broken arms and disarray 
Marked the fell havoc of the day. < 

"Viewing the mountain's ridge askance. 
The Saxon stood^ in sullen trance, 
Till Moray pointed with his lance, 

And cried — 'Behold yon isle! — 
See! none are left to guard its strand, 
But women weak, that wring the hand: 
'Tis there of yore the robber band 

Their booty wont to pile ; — 

12 waterfall 
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rse, with bonnet-pieces store,i» 

will^* swim a bow-shot o'er, 
)se a shallop from the shore. 

we'll tame the war-wolf then, 
if his mate, and brood, and den.* — 
Tom the ranks a spearman sprung, 
h his casque and corslet rung, 

plunged him in the wave: — 

the deed — the purpose knew, 
their clamours Benvenue 
ningled echo gave; 
cons shout, their mate to cheer, 
pless females scream for fear, 
Is for rage the mountaineer, 
hen, as by the outcry riven, 
down at once the lowering heaven; 
wind swept Loch Katrine's breast, 
lows reared their snowy crest, 
r the swimmer swelled they high, 

the Highland marksman's eye; 
nd him showered, 'mid rain and hail, 
igeful arrows of the Gael.is — 560 

. — He nears the isle — and lo! 
d is on a shallop 's bow. 
3n a flash of lightning came, 
d the waves and strand with flame ; — 
jd Duncraggan's widowed dame,i8 
an oak I taw her stand, 
i dirk gleamed in her hand: — 
ened, — ^but amid the moan 
3S, I heard a dying groan ; — 
• flash! — the spearman floats 
ring corse beside the boats, 
J stern matron o 'er him stood, 
id and dagger streaming blood. 

jngel revenge!' the Saxons cried, 
gls ' exulting shout replied, 
the elemental rage, 
hey hurried to engage; 
} they closed in desperate fight, 
with spurring came a knight, 
from his horse, and from a crag, 
'twixt the hosts a milk-white flag, 
and trumpet by his side 
)rth a truce-note high and wide, 
n the Monarch's name, afar 
d's voice forbade the war, 
thwell's lord,i7 and Roderick bold, 
)th, he said, in captive hold. ' ' — 

e the lay made sudden stand, 
p escaped the Minstrel 's hand ! 

coins (stamped with the king's head) in 

ity. 

will 

ander 

w of the Duncan mourned for in the 

onach on p. 444. 

las, an exile, to whom Roderick Dhu had 

?n shelter. 
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Oft had he stolen a glance, to spy &90 

How Roderick brooked his minstrelsy: 

At first, the Chieftain, to the chime. 

With lifted hand kept feeble time ; 

That motion ceased, — ^yet feeling strong 

Varied his look as changed the song; 

At length, no more his deafened ear 

The minstrel melody can hear; 

His face grows sharp, — ^his hands are clenched. 

As if some pang his heart-strings wrenched ; 

Set are his teeth, his fading eye 600 

Is sternly fixed on vacancy ; 

Thus, motionless and moanless, drew 

His parting breath, stout Roderick Dhu! — 

Old Allan-bane looked on aghast. 

While grim and still his spirit passed; 

But when he saw that life was fled. 

He poured his wailing o 'er the dead. 



JOCK OF HAZELDEAN 

' ' Why weep ye by the tide, ladie t 

Why weep ye by the tidef 
I '11 wed ye to my youngest son. 

And ye tall be his bride: 
And ye sail be his bride, ladie, 

Sae comely to be seen" — 
But aye she loot the tears down fa' 

For Jock of Hazeldean. 



8 



"Now let this wilfu* grief be done. 

And dry that cheek so pale; 
Young Frank is chief of Errington 

And lord of Langley-dale ; 
His step is first in peaceful ha'. 

His sword in battle keen" — 
But aye she loot the tears down fa' 

For Jock of Hazeldean. 

* * A chain of gold ye tall not lack. 

Nor braid to bind your hair ; 
Nor mettled hound, nor managed^ hawk. 

Nor palfrey fresh and fair; 
And you, the foremost o' them a'. 

Shall ride our forest queen." — 
But aye she loot the tears down fa' 

For Jock of Hazeldean. 

The kirk was decked at morning-tide. 

The tapers glimmered fair; 
The priest and bridegroom wait the bride. 

And dame and knight are there. 
They sought her baith by bower and ha'; 

The ladie was not seen! 
She's o'er the Border and awa' 

Wi ' Jock of Hazeldean. 

1 trained 



16 



24 



32 
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PROUD MAISIE 
From The Heart of Midlothian 

Proud Maisie is in the wood, 

Walking so early; 
Sweet Robin sits on the bush. 

Singing so rarely. 

"Tell me, thou bonny bird, 

When shall I marry met" 
**When six braw2 gentlemen 

Kirkward shall carry ye. ' ' 8 

* * Who makes the bridal bed, 

Birdie, say truly f" 
' * The gray-headed sexton 

That delves the grave duly. 

' * The glow-worm o 'er grave and stone 

Shall light thee steady; 
The owl from the steeple sing 

* Welcome, proud lady. ' " 16 

COUNTY GUY 
From Quentin Durward 

Ah ! County Guy, the hour is nigh, 

The sun has left the lea. 
The orange flower perfumes the bower, 

The breeze is on the sea. 
The lark his lay who thrilled all day 

Sits hushed his partner nigh: 
Breeze, bird, and flower confess the hour, 

But where is County Guyf 8 

The village maid steals through the shade 

Her shepherd's suit to hear; 
To beauty shy by lattice high. 

Sings high-born Cavalier. 
The star of Love, all stars above, 

Now reigns o'er earth and sky; 
And high and low the influence know — 

But where is County Guyf 16 

BONNY DUNDEE* 

To the Lords of Convention 'twas Claver'se 

who spoke, 
"Ere the King's crown shall faU there are 

crowns to be broke; 
So let each Cavalier who loves honour and me, 

2 brave, fine 

* John Graham of Claver house, Viscount Dundee, 
in support of James II. withstood the Scotch 
Covenanters, defied the Convention, or Scotch 
Parliament, which had accepted Kim? 
William, and marched out of Edinburgh with 
a few faithful followers in 16$d, thus 
creating the "Jacobite" party. He met the 
government forces at Killiecrankie and de- 
feated them, but was killed in the battle. 
See Macaulay's account of that battle in the 
present volume. 



Come follow the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. | 

Come fill up my cup, come fiU up my can. 
Come saddle your horses and call up your f 



men; 



Come open the West Port and let me gang 

free. 
And it's room for the bonnets of Bonny 

Dundee 1" 8 



Dundee he is mounted, he rides up the street. 
The bells are rung backward,^ the drums they 

are beat; 
But the Provost,^ douce^ man, 

let him be. 
The Gude Town is weel quit 

Dundee. ' ' 
Come fill up my cup, etc. 



As 



U," LUC UAUUIB tUCJ y 

n, said, "Just e'en p 
it of that Deil of |- 



he rode down the sanctified bends of the 
Bow,« 
Ilk carline? was flytings and shaking her pow;* 
But the young plants of grace they lookeil 

couthie and slee,io 
Thinking, luck to thy bonnet, thou Bonny 
Dundee I i* 

Come fill up my cup, etc. 

With sour-featured Whigs the Grassmarket^^ 

was crammed 
As if half the West had set tryst to be hanged ; 
There was spite in each look, there was fear in 

each e'e. 
As they watched for the bonnets of Bonny 

Dundee. 
Come fill up my cup, etc. 

These cowls of Kilmarnocki2 had spits and had 
spears. 

And lang-hafted gulliesis to kill Cavaliers; 

But they shrunk to close-headsi^ and the cause- 
way was free. 

At the toss of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 24 
Come fill up my cup^ etc. 

He spurred to the foot of the proud Castle 
rock,i5 

And with the gay Gordon he gallantly spoke ; 
' ^ Let Mons Megi<i and her marrows^? speak twa 
words or three. 



3 reversing the chimes 

(as an alarm) 

4 Mayor 
R sedate 
ewindings of Bow 

street 

7 each old woman 

8 scolding 

9 head 

10 gracious and sly 

11 The place of execu- 

tion (see Midlo- 
thian, chap. II). 



12 hoods made at Kil- 
marnock (here used 
for the wearers, 
Presbyterians) 

15 knives 

14 blind alleys 

16 The site of Edin- 

burgh Castle, then 
held by the Duke 
of Gordon. 

16 nickname of a can- 

non 

17 mates 
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For the love of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. ' * 
Come fill up my cup, etc. 

The Gordon demands of him which way he 

goes — 
''Where'er shall direct me the shade of Mont- 
rose 1 18 
Four Grace in short space shall hear tidings 

of me, 
)r that low lies the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 32 
Come fill up my cup, etc. 

'There are hills beyond Pentland and lands 

beyond Forth, 
f there's lords in the Lowlands, there's chiefs 

in the North; 
'here are wild Duniewassalsio three thousand 

times three, 
V^ill cry hoighl for the bonnet of Bonny 

Dundee. 
Ck)me fill up my cup, etc. 

'There's brass on the target of barkened^o 

bull-hide ; 
there's steel in the scabbard that dangles 

beside ; 
?he brass shall be burnished, the steel shall flash 

free, 
U a toss of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 40 
Come fill up my cup, etc. 

'Away to the hills, to the caves, to the rocks — 
Cre I own an usurper, I'll couch with the fox; 
Lnd tremble, false Whigs, in the midst of your 

glee, 
Ton have not seen the last of my bonnet and 

mel" 
Come fill up my cup, etc. 

[e waved his proud hand and the trumpets 

were blown, 
he kettle-drums clashed and the horsemen rode 

on, 
ill on Bavelston 's cliffs and on Clermiston 's lea 
ied away the wild war-notes of Bonny Dun- 
dee. 48 
Come fill up my cup, come fill up my can. 
Come saddle the horses and call up the men, 
Come open your gates and let me gae free, 
For its up with the bonnets of Bonny 
Dundee 1 

ERE'S A HEALTH TO KING CHARLES 
From Woodstock 

Bring the bowl which you boast. 
Fill it up to the brim; 

A royalist executed 1 9 gentlemen of minor 
in 1650. degree 

so tanned 



'Tis to him we love most. 

And to aU who love him. 
Brave gallants, stand up. 

And avaunt ye, base carles I 
Were there death in the cup, 

Here 's a health to King Cliarles. 

Though he wanders through dangers. 

Unaided, unknown. 
Dependent on strangers. 

Estranged from his own; 
Though 't is under our breath. 

Amidst forfeits and perils, 
Here's to honour and faith. 

And a health to King Chariest 

Let such honours abound 

As the time can afford, 
The knee on the ground. 

And the hand on the sword; 
But the time shall come round 

When, 'mid Lords, Dukes, and Earls, 
The loud trumpet shall sound. 

Here's a health to Eang Charles. 



LORD BYRON 
(1788-1824) 

From ENGLISH BARDS AND SCOTCH RE- 
VIEWERS* 

When Vice triumphant holds her sov 'reign 

sway. 
Obeyed by all who nought beside obey; 
When Folly, frequent harbinger of crime. 
Bedecks her cap with bells of every Clime; 
When knaves and fools combined o'er all pre- 

vaU, 30 

And weigh their Justice in a Golden Scale; 
E'en then the boldest start from public sneers. 
Afraid of Shame, unknown to other fears, 
More darkly sin, by Satire kept in awe. 
And shrink from Ridicule, though not from 

Law. 

Such is the force of Wit! but not belong 
To me the arrows of satiric song ; 
The royal vices of our age demand 
A keener weapon, and a mightier hand . 
StiU there are follies, e'en for me to chase, 40 

* This satire is in part a retort which Byron was 
stung into making by the ridicule with which 
the Edinburgh Review in January, 1808. re- 
ceived his youthful volume of verses, Hours 
of Idleness; though he had before planned a 
satirical poem upon contemporary English 

Koets. In later years he regretted his sever- 
ty. and especially his treatment of Francis 
.Telrrey, the editor of the journaU whom. \\'^ 
had WTongVy svis^^l^^ ol ^^\W\i"^t >05ifc ol'i.'saSSSsi.^ 
article. Bee Bng. lM.^ ^. "2.^^ 
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And yield at least amusement in the race: 
Laugh when I laugh, I seek no other fame, 
The cry is up, and scribblers are my game: 
Speed, Pegasus! — je strains of great and small, 
Ode! Epicl Elegy! — have at you all! 
I, too, can scrawl, and once upon a time 
I poured along the town a flood of rhyme, 
A schoolboy freak, unworthy praise or blame; 
I printed— older children do the same. 49 

'Tis pleasant, sure, to see one's name in print; 
A Book's a Book, altho' there's nothing in't. 
Not that a Title 's sounding charm can save 
Or scrawl or scribbler from an equal grave: 
This Lambi must own, since his patrician name 
Failed to preserve the spurious farce from 

shame. 
No matter, George continues ^still to write, 
Tho' now the name is veiled from public sight. 
Moved by the great example, I pursue 
The self -same road, but make my own review : 
Not seek great Jeffrey 's, yet like him will be 60 
^elf -constituted Judge of Poesy. 



"^'"^■^vman must serve his time to every trade 
Sate^^ensure — Critics all are ready made. 
Take haekxieyed jokes from Miller, 2 got by rote. 
With just enough of learning to misquote; 
A mind well skilled to find, or forge a fault; 
A turn for punning — call it Attic salt; 3 

To Jeffrey ^o, be silent and discreet, 
His pay is just ten sterling pounds per sheet: 
Fear not to lie, 'twill seem a sharper hit; 70 
Shrink not from blasphemy, 'twill pass for wit ; 
Care not for feeling — ^pass your proper jest. 
And stand a Critic, hated yet caressed. 

And shall we own such judgment? no — as soon 
Seek roses in December — ice in June; 
Hope constancy in wind, or corn in chaff, 
Believe a woman or an epitaph. 
Or any other thing that 's false, before 
You trust in Critics, who themselves are sore; 
Or yield one single thought to be misled 80 

By Jeffrey 's heart, or Lamb 's Boeotian head.* 
To these young tyrants, by themselves mis- 
placed. 
Combined usurpers on the Throne of Taste ; 
To these, when Authors bend in humble awe. 
And hail their voice as Truth, their word as 

Law; 
While these are Censors, 'twould be sin to 
spare ; 

1 George (sen of Sir Penlston) Lamb, author of 

an unsuccessful farce. 

2 "Joe" Miller, an 18th century actor and the re- 

puted author ot a famous compilation of Jests. 

^T^e Baeotiana were proverbial tor dniness. 



WhDe such are Critics, why should I forbear? 

• •••••• 

Behold! in various throngs the scribbling 

crew. 
For notice eager, pass in long review: 
Each spurs his jaded Pegasus apace. 
And Bhyme and Blank maintain an equal race; 
Sonnets on sonnets crowd, and ode on ode; 
And Tales of Terror^ jostle on the road; 
Immeasurable measures move along;* 
For simpering Folly loves a varied song, 150 
To strange, mysterious Dulness still the friend, 
Admires the strain she cannot comprehend. 
Thus Lays of Minstrels — may they be the 

last! — 
On half -strung harps whine mournful to the 

blast. 
While mountain spirits prate to river sprites, . 
That dames may listen to the sound at nights; 
And goblin brats, of Gilpin Horner's brood,^ 
Decoy young Border-nobles through the wood. 
And skip at every step. Lord knows how high, 
And frighten foolish Idabes, the Lord knows 

why ; IW 

While high-born ladies in their magic cell, 
Forbidding Knights to read who cannot spell, 
Despatch a courier to a wizard's grave. 
And fight with honest men to shield a knave. 

Next view in state, proud prancing on his 
roan. 
The golden-crested haughty Marmion, 
Now forging scrolls, now foremost in the fight, 
Not quite a Felon, yet but half a Knight, 
The gibbet or the field prepared to grace — 
A mighty mixture of the great and base. 170 
And think/st thou, Scott! by vain conceit per- 
chance. 
On public taste to foist thy stale romance. 
Though Murray with his Miller^ may combine 
To yield thy muse just half-a-crown per linet 
No ! when the sons of song descend to trade, 
Their bays are sear, their former laurels fade; 
Let such forego the poet's sacred name. 
Who rack their brains for lucre, not for fame: 
Still for stern Mammon may they toil in vain! 
And sadly gaze on gold they cannot gain ! 180 
Such be their meed, such still the just reward 
Of prostituted Muse and hireling bard! 
For this we spurn Apollo 's venal son,8 
And bid a long * * good night to Marmion. * '» 

5 By "Monk" Lewis {Eng. Lit., 204). 

6 Scott's Lap of the Last Minstrel (1805) mw 

out of a sueeestion for a ballad derived from 
an absurd old Border legend of Gilpin Horner. 

7 Publishers. 

Si. e., this bought Orpheus (Scott) 
Marmion, line 869. 

* This is a sneer at the new anapestic metres. 
See Eng. Lit., 1^. ^A!^. 
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are the themes that claim our plaudits 

re the Bards to whom the Muse must 

llton, Dryden, Pope, alike forgot, 
heir hallowed Bays to Walter Scott. 

ime has been, when yet the Muse was 



ng, 



189 



!omer swept the lyre, and Maroio sung, 

;ii scarce ten centuries could claim, 

iwe-struck nations hailed the magic 

le: 

-k of each immortal Bard appears 

;le wonder of a thousand years. 

> have mouldered from the face of earth, 

( have expired with those who gave them 

;h, 

: the glory such a strain can give, 

in ruin bids the language live, 
with us, though minor Bards, content, 
great work a life of labour spent: 200 
igle pinion soaring to the skies, 
the Ballad-monger Southey rise! 
let Camoens, Milton, Tasso yield, 
annual strains, like armies, take the 
d.i2 

the ranks see Joan of Arc advance, 
ourge of England and the boast of 
incel 

burnt by wicked Bedfordis for a witch, 
her statue placed in Glory's niche; 
ters burst, and just released from prison, 
n Phoenix from her ashes risen. 210 

)e tremendous Thalaba come on, 
's monstrous, wild, and wond 'rous son ; 
Qiel'si* dread destroyer, who overthrew 
lad magicians than the world e'er knew. 
;al Hero! all thy foes overcome, 
5r reign — the rival of Tom Thumb 1 15 
tartled Metre fled before thy face, 
ert thou doomed the last of all thy race! 
ight triumphant Genii bear thee hence, 
ous conqueror of common sense! 220 

3ist and greatest, Madoc spreads his sails, 
3i« in Mexico, and Prince in Wales ; 
s strange tales, as other travellers do. 
Id than Mandeville 's,i7 and not so true, 
uthey! Southey! cease thy varied song! 

11 

set of "claim." 

hey's Joan of Arc, 1796 : Thalaha the De- 
'oyer, 1801: Madoc (in two parts: Madoc 
-Wales, Madoc in Aztlan), 1805. 
I FlantaKenet, the general of the English 
rces in France. 

Arabian tales, a cavern where magicians 
ire schooled. 

hero of a farce by Fielding. 
rtain 
p. 63. 



A bard may chaunt too often and too long; 
As thou art strong in verse, in mercy spare! 
A fourth, alas! were more than we could bear. 
But if, in spite of all the world can say, 
Thou still wilt verseward plod thy weary way; 
If still in Berkley-Ballads most uncivil, 231 

Thou wilt devote old women to the devil,i8 
The babe unborn thy dread intent may rue : 
* ' God help thee, * ' Southey, and thy readers too. 

Next comes the dull disciple of thy school. 
That mild apostate from poetic rule, 
The simple Wordsworth, f ramer of a lay 
As soft as evening in his favourite May, 
Who warns his friendio <<to shake off toil and 
trouble, 239 

And quit his books, for fear of growing double * ' ; 
Who, both by precept2o and example, shows 
That prose is verse, and verse is merely prose; 
Convincing all, by demonstration plain. 
Poetic souls delight in prose insane ; 
And Christmas stories tortured into rhyme 
Contain the essence of the true sublime. 
Thus, when he tells the tale of Betty Foy, 
The idiot mother of "an idiot Boy'^ 
A moon-struck, silly lad, who lost his way. 
And, like his bard, confounded night with day; 
So close on each pathetic part he dwells, 251 
And each adventure so sublimely tells. 
That all who view the "idiot in his glory" 
Conceive the Bard the hero of the story. 

Shall gentle Coleridge pass unnoticed here. 
To turgid Ode and tumid stanza dearf 
Though themes of innocence amuse him best, 
Yet still Obscurity 's a welcome guest. 
If Inspiration should her aid refuse 
To him who takes a Pixy for a muse,2i 260 

Yet none in lofty numbers can surpass 
The bard who soars to elegize an ass : 
So well the subject suits his noble mind. 
He brays, the Laureate of the long-eared kind. 



MAID OF ATHENS, ERE WE PABT 

Zoni fJLOVf aas ayairu^ 

Maid of Athens, ere we part, 
f Give, oh, give me back my heart ! 
Or, since that has left my breast, 
Keep it now, and take the rest! 

18 In Southey's ballad, The Old Woman of Berk- 

eley, the old woman is carried off by the 
Devil. 

19 In The Tables Turned, 

20 In his preface to Lyrical Ballads. 

21 In Songs of the Pixies, containing "Lines to a 

Young Ass." 

1 "My Ute, 1 love -yow:' 
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Hear my vow before I go, 

Ztari ftov, <ras ayairtii). 6 

By those tresses unconfined, 

Wooed by each ^gean wind; 

By those lids whose jetty fringe 

Kiss thy soft cheeks ' blooming tinge ; 

By those wild eyes like the roe, 

Ztari ftov, <ras a7air(tf. 12 

By that lip I long to taste ; 

By that zone-encircled waist; 

By all the token-flowers that tell 

What words can never speak so well; 

By love's alternate joy and woe, 

Zayii ftoVf <ras a7air(tf. IS 

Maid of Athens t I am gone : 

Think of me, sweet ! when alone. 

Though I fly to Istambol,^ 

Athens holds my heart and soul; 

Can I cease to love thee? No! 

Ztari ftoVf <ras ayavta, 24 

SHE WALKS IN BEAUTTH 

She walks in beauty, like the night A 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies; 

And all that's best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes: 

Thus mellowed to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 6 

One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impaired the nameless grace 

Which waves in every raven tress, 
Or softly lightens o'er her face; 

Where thoughts serenely sweet express 

How pure, how dear, their dwelling-place. 12 

And on that cheek, and o'er that brow. 

So soft, so calm, yet eloquent. 
The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 

But tell of days in goodness spent, 
A mind at peace with all below, 

A heart whose love is innocent! IS 



THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB* 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the 

fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and 

gold; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on 

the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep 

Galilee. 4 

^ Constantinople 



^ c'onstant/nopje 
*II ir^nffs, xJx, 35. 



Like the leaves of the forest when Sui 

green. 
That host with their banners at sunsc 

seen: 
Like the leaves of the forest when Autur 

blown. 
That host on the morrow lay wither 

strown. 



For the Angel of Death spread his wings 

blast. 
And breathed in the face of the foe 

passed ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed dea( 

chUl, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and f 

grew still! 

And there lay the steed with his nostril a 

But through it there rolled not the breatl 
pride ; 

And the foam of his gasping lay white 
turf. 

And cold as the spray of the rock- 
surf. 

And there lay the rider distorted and pa] 
With the dew on his brow, and the rust 

mail: 
And the tents were all silent, the banneri 
The lances unlif ted, the trumpet unblowi 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in the 
And the idols are broke in the temple ol 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote 

sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance 

Lord! 



SO WE'LL GO NO MORE A ROA 

So we '11 go no more a roving 

So late into the night. 
Though the heart be still as loving. 

And the moon be still as bright. 

For the sword outwears its sheath, 
And the soul wears out the breast 

And the heart must pause to breatt 
And love itself have rest. 

Though the night was made for lovi 
And the day returns too soon, 

Yet we'll go no more a roving 
By the light of the moon. 
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ind STANZAS WBITTEN ON THE BO AD BE- 
TWEEN FLOBENCE AND PISA 

I. ^ 

Oh, talk not to me of a name great in story; 
The days of our youth are the days of our 
glory; 
. And the myrtle and ivy of sweet two-and- 
twenty 
Are worth all your laurels, though ever so 
; plenty. 4 

, What are garlands and crowns to the brow that 
^ is wrinkled f 

'Tis but as a dead flower with May-dew be- 
i sprinkled. 

Then away with all such from the head that is 
r hoary ! 

I What care I for the wreaths that can only give 
glory ! 8 

I Oh, Fame! — if I e'er took delight in thy 

praises, 
I 'Twas less for the sake of thy high-sounding 
phrases. 
Than to see the bright eyes of the dear one 
i discover. 

She thought that I was not unworthy to love 
her. 12 

There chiefly I sought thee, there only I found 
thee; 
^ Her glance was the best of the rays that sur- 
^ round thee; 

When it sparkled o'er aught that was bright in 
I my story, 

I knew it was love, and I felt it was glory. 16 

TO THOMAS MOOBE* 

^ My boat is on the shore, 

^ And my bark is on the sea; 

But, before I go, Tom Moore, 
Here's a double health to thee! 

Here's a sigh to those who love me, 
And a smile to those who hate; 
' And, whatever sky's above me. 

Here's a heart for every fate. 8 

Though the ocean roar around me, 
Yet it still shall bear me on ; 

Though a desert should surround me. 
It hath springs that may be won. 

Were't the last drop in the well, 

As I gasped upon the brink. 
Ere my fainting spirit fell, 

'Tis to thee that I would drink. 16 

•The first stanza of this poem was written in 
1816, when Byron left England for the last 
time. 



With that water, as this wine, 

The libation I would pour 
Should be — peace with thine and mine. 

And a health to thee, Tom Moore. 

SONNET ON CHILLON 



20 



Eteq^ gl Spirit of the chainless Mi nd I 
Brightest in dungeons. Liberty! thou art. 
For there thy habitation is the heart — 
The heart which love of thee alone can bind ; 
And when thy sons to fetters are consigned — 
To fetters, and the damp vault's dayless gloom, 
Their country conquers with their martyrdom. 
And Freedom 's fame finds wings on every wind. 
Chillon ! t thy prison is a holy place. 
And thy sad floor an altar — for 't was trod. 
Until his very steps have left a trace 
Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod. 
By Bonnivard! May none those marks efface! 
For they appeal from tyranny to God. 

THE PBISONEB OF CHILLONt 

My hair is gray, but not with years. 
Nor grew it white 
In a single night. 
As men's have grown from sudden fears; 
My limbs are bowed, though not with toil, 

But rusted with a vile repose. 
For they have been a dungeon 's spoil, 

And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are banned, and barred — forbidden fare; 10 
But this was for my father's faith 
I suffered chains and courted death; 
That father perished at the stake 
For tenets he would not forsake; 
And for the same his lineal race 
In darkness found a dwelling-place; 
We were seven — who now are one. 

Six in youth, and one in age, 
Finished as they had begun, 

t This French word has no very marked ac- 
cent on either syllable. Byron usually ac- 
cents the first. 

t Francois de Bonlvard was a republican of 
Geneva who resisted the domination of the 
Duke of Savoy and was imprisoned for six 
years (1530-1636} in the castle of Chillon, 
on the Lake of Geneva (Leman). When the 
castle was captured by his republican 
friends, he was released. Byron has greatly 
idealized the character and has Invented the 
circumstance of the imprisonment and death 
of the brothers. The poem was composed in 
two days. Of it Dr. F. I. Carpenter writes: 
"There is very little action ; there is very 
little ornament ; the narrative evolves from 
within, and is presented with high dramatic 
fidelity, and with subtle gradation and pro- 
gression. The situation in itself is bare and 
simple ; the art with which the poet develops 
it is masterly Who eUe» ftx.c«^l \^^»\fc ^x- 
haps. as \n ui^ TJ^oWxi^ ^^Vs^ofti^ w-a^^t^^i ^ai\. 
could do ao m\jLc\i "?i\\\i ^o \\\.WOr 
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Proud of Persecution's rage; 
One in fire, and two in field 
Their belief with blood have sealed. 
Dying as their father died, 
For the God their foes denied; 
Three were in a dungeon cast, 
Of whom this wreck is left the last. 

There are seven pillars of Gothic mould, 
In Chillon's dungeons deep and old, 
There are seven columns, massy and gray. 
Dim with a dull imprisoned ray, 
A sunbeam which hath lost its way 
And through the crevice and the cleft 
Of the thick wall is fallen and left; 
Creeping o 'er the floor so damp. 
Like a marsh 's meteor lamp : 
And in each pillar there is a ring. 

And in each ring there is a chain; 
That iron is a cankering thing, 

For in these limbs its teeth remain, 
With marks that will not wear away. 
Till I have done with this new day. 
Which now is painful to these eyes. 
Which have not seen the sun so rise 
For years — I cannot count them o'er, 
I lost their long and heavy score, 
When my last brother drooped and died. 
And I lay living by his side. 

They chained us each to a column stone. 
And we were three — ^yet, each alone; 
We could not move a single pace. 
We could not see each other's face, 
But with that pale and livid light 
That made us strangers in our sight: 
And thus together — ^yet apart, 
Fettered in hand, but joined in heart, 
'Twas still some solace, in the dearth 
Of the pure elements of earth. 
To hearken to each other's speech. 
And each turn comforter to each 
With some new hope, or legend old, 
Or song heroically bold; 
But even these at length grew cold. 
Our voices took a dreary tone. 
An echo of the dungeon stone, 

A grating sound, not full and free, 
As they of yore were wont to be; 
rt might be fancy, but to me 
They never sounded like our own. 

I was the eldest of the three, 
And to uphold and cheer the rest 
I ought to do — and did my best — 

And each did well in his degree. 
The youngest, whom my father loved, 

because out mother 's brow was given 
2h Aim, with eyes as blue as heaven — 
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For him my soul was sorely moved; 
And truly might it be distressed 
To see such bird in such a nest; 
For he was beautiful as day — 

(When day was beautiful to me 80 

As to young eagles, being free) — 

A polar day, which will not see 
A sunset till its summer's gone. 

Its sleepless summer of long light. 
The snow-clad offspring of the sun: 

And thus he was as pure and bright, 
And in his natural spirit gay. 
With tears for nought but others' ills, 
And then they flowed like mountain rills, 
Unless he could assuage the woe 90 

Which he abhorred to view below. 

The other was as pure of mind. 
But formed to combat with his kind; 
Strong in his frame, and of a mood 
Which 'gainst the world in war had stood, 
And perished in the foremost rank 

With joy: — but not in chains to pine: 
His spirit withered with their clank, 

I saw it silently decline — 

And so perchance in sooth did mine: 100 

But yet I forced it on to cheer 
Those relics of a home so dear. 
He was a hunter of the hills. 

Had followed there the deer and wolf; 

To him this dungeon was a gulf, 
And fettered feet the worst of ills. 

Lake Leman lies by Chillon's walls: 
A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet and flow; 
Thus much the fathom-line was sent HO 

From Chillon's snow-white battlement. 

Which round about the wave inthrals: 
A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made — and like a living grave. 
Below the surface of the lake 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay: 
AVe heard it ripple night and day; 

Sounding o 'er our heads it knocked ; 
And I have felt the winter 's spray 
Wash through the bars when winds were high 
And wanton in the happy sky; 

And then the very rock hath rocked. 

And I have felt it shake, unshocked. 
Because I could have smiled to see 
The death that would have set me free. 

I said my nearer brother pined, 
I said his mighty heart declined, 
He loathed and put away his food; 
It was not that 'twas coarse and rude. 
For we were Msed to hunter 's fare, 
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r the like had little care : 
Ik drawn from the mountain goat 
kanged for water from the moat, 
ead was such as captives ' tears 
noistened many a thousand years, 
nan first pent his fellow men 
rutes within an iron den; 
hat were these to us or himf 
wasted not his heart or limb; 
sther's soul was of that mould 140 

in a palace had grown cold, 
is free breathing been denied 
jige of the steep mountain's side; 
tiy delay the truth? — ^he died, 
and could not hold his head, 
jach his dying hand — nor dead, — 
h hard I strove, but strove in vain 
id and gnash my bonds in twain, 
id, and they unlocked his chain, 
20oped for him a shallow grave 
from the cold earth of our cave. 
red them as a boon to lay 
rse in dust whereon the day 
shine — it was a foolish thought, 
en within my brain it wrought, 
5ven in death his f reeborn breast 
h a dungeon could not rest, 
it have spared my idle prayer — 
eoldly laughed, and laid him there: 
at and turfless earth above 160 

3ing we so much did love; 
apty chain above it leant, 
nurder's fitting monument I 

3, the favourite and the flower, 
cherished since his natal hour, 
other's image in fair face, 
fant love of all his race, 
artyred father's dearest thought, 
test care, for whom I sought 
ird my life, that his might be 170 

rretched now, and one day free; 
0, who yet had held untired 
it natural or inspired — 
0, was struck, and day by day 
dthered on the stalk away. 
3d! it is a fearful thing 
i the human soul take wing 
f shape, in any mood: 
een it rushing forth in blood, 
een it on the breaking ocean 180 

with a swoln convulsive motion, 
een the sick and ghastly bed 
1 delirious with its dread: 
liese were horrors — this was woe 
:ed with such — but sure and slow: 
ded, and so calm and meek, 
?tly worn, so sweetty weak, 



So Itearless, yet so tender, kind. 

And grieved for those he left behind; 

With all the while a cheek whose bloom 190 

Was as a mockery of the tomb. 

Whose tints as gently sunk away 

As a departing rainbow's ray; 

An eye of most transparent light. 

That almost made the dungeon bright ; 

And not a word of murmur, not 

A groan o'er his untimely lot, — 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope my own to raise. 

For I was sunk in silence — lost 200 

In this last loss, of all the most; 

And then the sighs he would suppress 

Of fainting nature's feebleness. 

More slowly drawn, grew less and less: 

I listened, but I could not hear ; 

I called, for I was wild with fear: 

I knew 't was hopeless, but my dread 

Would not be thus admonished; 

I called, and thought I heard a sound — 

I burst my chain with one strong bound, 210 

And rushed to him: — I found him not, 

/ only stirred in this black spot, 

/ only lived, / only drew 

The accursed breath of dungeon-dew; 

The last, the sole, the dearest link 

Between me and the eternal brink. 

Which bound me to my failing race. 

Was broken in this fatal place. 

One on the earth, and one beneath — 

My brothers — both had ceased to breathe: 220 

I took that hand which lay so still, 

Alas! my own was full as chill; 

I had not strength to stir, or strive. 

But felt that I was still alive — 

A frantic feeling, when we know 

That what we love shall ne'er be so. 

I know not why 

I could not die, 
I had no earthly hope^but faith. 
And that forbade a selfish death. 230 

What next befell me then and there 
I know not well — I never knew — 

First came the loss of light, and air. 
And then of darkness too: 

I had no thought, no feeling — none— 

Among the stones I stood a stone. 

And was, scarce conscious what I wist. 

As shrubless crags within the mist; 

For all was blank, and bleak, and gray; 

It was not night, it was not day; 240 

It was not even the dungeon-light. 

So hateful to my heavy sight, 

But vacancy absorbing space, 

And fixedncBB mt\vo\x\» «i ^\asA\ 
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There were no stars, no earth, no time. 

No check, no change, no good, no crime, 

But silence, and a stirless breath 

Which neither was of life nor death; 

A sea of stagnant idleness. 

Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless! 250 

A light broke in upon my brain, — 
It was the carol of a bird; 

It ceased, and then it came again. 
The sweetest song ear ever heard, 

And mine was thankful till my eyes 

Ran over with the glad surprise. 

And they that moment could not see 

I was the mate of misery; 

But then by dull degrees came back 

My senses to their wonted track; 260 

I saw the dungeon walls and floor 

Close slowly round me as before, 

I saw the glimmer of the sun 

Creeping as it before had done. 

But through the crevice where it came 

That bird was perched, as fond and tame, 
And tamer than upon the tree; 

A lovely bird, with azure wings. 

And song that said a thousand things. 

And seemed to say them all for me! 270 

I never saw its like before, 

I ne'er shall see its likeness more: 

It seemed like me to want a mate, 

But was not half so desolate. 

And it was come to love me when 

None lived to love me so again. 

And cheering from my dungeon's brink. 

Had brought me back to feel and think. 
I know not if it late were free, 

Or broke its cage to perch on mine, 280 

But knowing well captivity. 

Sweet bird! I could not wish for thine! 
Or if it* were, in winged guise, 
A visitant from Paradise; 
For — Heaven forgive that thought! the while 
Which made me both to weep and smile — 
I sometimes deemed that it might be 
My brother's soul come down to me; 
But then at last away it flew, 
And then 'twas mortal well I knew, 29C 

For he would never thus have flown, 
And left me twice so doubly lone. 
Lone as the corse within its shroud. 
Lone as a solitary cloud, — 

A single cloud on a sunny day. 
While all the rest of heaven is clear, 
A frown upon the atmosphere, 
That hath no business to appear 
When skies are blue, and earth is gay. 



A kind of change came in my fate, 
Mjr keepers grew compassionate} 
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I know not what had made them so. 
They were inured to sights of woe, 
But so it was: — my broken chain 
With links unfastened did remain, 
And it was liberty to stride 
Along my cell from side to side. 
And up and down, and then athwart, 
And tread it over every part; 
And round the pillars one by one. 
Returning where my walk begun, 
Avoiding only, as I trod. 
My brothers' graves without a sod; 
For if I thought with heedless tread 
My step profaned their lowly bed, 
My breath came gaspingly and thick, 
And my crushed heart fell blind and sick. 

I made a footing in the wall, 
It was not therefrom to escape. 

For I had buried one and all 

Who loved me in a human shape; 

And the whole earth would henceforth be 

A wider prison unto me: 

No child, no sire, no kin had I, 

No partner in my misery; 

I thought of this, and I was glad. 

For thought of them had made me mad; 

But I was curious to ascend 

To my barred windows, and to bend 

Once more, upon the mountains high, 

The quiet of a loving eye. 
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I saw them, and they were the same, 

They were not changed like me in frame; 

I saw their thousand years of snow 

On high — their wide long lake below. 

And the blue Rhone in fullest flow; 

I heard the torrents leap and gush 

O'er channelled rock and broken bush; 

I saw the white-walled distant town. 

And whiter sails go skimming down; 3^ 

And then there was a little isle. 

Which in my very face did smile, 

The only one in view; 
A small green isle, it seemed no more. 
Scarce broader than my dungeon floor. 
But in it there were three tall trees. 
And o'er it blew the mountain breeze, 
And by it there were waters flowing. 
And on it there were young flowers growing. 

Of gentle breath and hue. 3S 

The fish swam by the castle wall. 
And they seemed joyous each and all; 
The eagle rode the rising blast, 
Methought he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seemed to fly; 
And then new tears came in my eye. 
And I felt troubled — and would fain 
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lot left my recent chain; 
len I did descend again, 
'kness of my dim abode 

me as a heavy load; 
as is a new-dug grave, 

o 'er one we sought to save, — 
t my glance, too much opprest, 
nost need of such a rest. 

t be months, or years, or days, 
t no count, I took no note, 
.0 hope my eyes to raise, 
clear them of their dreary mote; 
men came to set me free; 
ed not why, and recked not where; 
at length the same to me, 
i or fetterless to be, 
med to love despair, 
as when they appeared at last, 
my bonds aside were cast, 
leavy walls to me had grown 
itage — and all my ownl 
If I felt as they were come 
' me from a second home: 
)iders I had friendship made, 
itched them in their sullen trade, 
m the mice by moonlight play, 
ly should I feel less than theyf 
re all inmates of one place, 
the monarch of each race, 
>wer to kill — ^yet, strange to telll 
t we had learned to dwell; 
y chains and I grew friends, 
h a long communion tends 
ze us what we are: — even I 
id my freedom with a sigh. 
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From CHILDE HAROLD 

Waterloo. From Canto III* 

21 

Fas a sound of revelry by night, 
ilgium's capital had gathered then 
auty and her Chivalry, and bright 
nps shone o'er fair women and brave 
aen; 

sand hearts beat happily; and when 
irose with its voluptuous swell, 
es looked love to eyes which spake jmIbi 
went merry as a marriage-bell j '^^;''---^ 
lush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes lub a 
ising knell! 

days before the battle of Waterloo, on 

eve of the battle of Quatre-Bras. the 

ihess of Richmond gave a ball in Brus- 

, which was attended by Wellington and 

»r British ofBcers.^ 



22 

Did ye not hear it? — No; 'twas but the wind, 

Or the car rattling o'er the stony street; 

On with the dance! let joy be unconfined; 

No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure 
meet 

To chase the glowing Hours with flying feet — 

But hark! — that heavy sound breaks in once 
more. 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before! 
Arm! Arm! it is — it is — the cannon's open- 
ing roar! 

23 

Within a windowed niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain ;i he did hear 
That sound the flrst amidst the festival, 
And caught its tone with Death 's prophetic ear ; 
And when they smiled because he deemed it 

near, 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretched his father on a bloody bier. 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could 
quell; 
He rushed into the field, and, foremost fight- 
ing, fell. 

24 

Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro. 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking 

sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated; who could 

guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes. 
Since upon night so sweet such awful morn 

could rise! 



25 

And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star; 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb. 
Or whispering, with white lips — ''The foe, 
they come! they come!" 

1 The Duke ol Bt\m%^\cVL« Ti«<Q\i«sfi qI QL^tot^^ "^X. 
His lathfct was ^\\\^^ «A. fikXi««.\}6AV Vo. V%^^. 
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26 

And wild and high the ' ' Cameron 's gathering * * 

rose! 
The war-note of Lochiel,2 which Albyn'ss hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon^ 

foes: — 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 
Savage and shrill! But with the breath which 

fills 
Their mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years. 
And Evan's, Donald's fame rings in each 

clansman's ears! 

27 

And Ardennes^ waves above them her green 

leaves, 
Dewy with nature's tear-drops as they pass. 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e'er grieves. 
Over the unreturning brave, — alas! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe 

And burning with high hope shall moulder 
cold and low. 

28 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life. 

Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay. 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife, 

The mom the marshalling in arms, — the day 

Battle's magnificently stem array! 

The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when 

rent 
The earth is covered thick with other clay, 
Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and 

pent, 
Bider and horse, — friend, foe, — ^in one red 

burial blent! 



Night on Lake Leman. From Canto III 

85 

Clear, placid Leman !> thy contrasted lake, 
With the wild world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth's troubled waters for a purer spring. 
This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from distraction; once I loved 
Tom ocean's roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a Sister's voice reproved, 

2 Donald Cameron of Lochiel, chief of the Cam- 
eron clan. 
8 Scotland's 
4 Lowland and English (Sir Evan Cameron fought 

against Cromwell). 
^^^ forest, properly SoJgnles. 
«Tl>e Lake of Oeneva (Latin Lemannus). 



That I with stem delights should e'ei have 
been so moved. 

86 ^ 

It is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 
Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly seen, 
Save darkened Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep; and drawing near. 
There breathes a living fragrance from the 

shore. 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar. 
Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night 

carol more; 

87 

He is an evening reveller, who makes 
His life an infancy, and sings his fill; 
At intervals, some bird from out the brakes 
Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 
There seems a floating whisper on the hill, 
But that is fancy, for the starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love instil. 
Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into nature's breast the spirit of her 
hues. 

I 

Ye stars! which are the poetry of heaven! ■ 
If in your bright leaves we would read the fate I 
Of men and empires, — 'tis to be forgiven, | 

That in our aspirations to be great, " 

Our destinies o'erleap their mortal state, » 

And claim a kindred with you; for ye are 
A beauty and. a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar, 
That fortune, fame, power, life, have namsd 
themselves a star. 

89 

All heaven and earth are still — ^though not in 

sleep. 
But breathless, as we grow when feeling most; 
And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep: — 
All heaven and earth are still: From the high 

host 
Of stars, to the lulled lake and mountain coast, 
All is concentered in a life intense. 
Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is lost, 
a part of being, and a sense 
it which is of all Creator and defence. 

90 

Then stirs the feeling infinite, so felt 
In solitude, where we are least alone; 
A truth, which through our being then doth 

melt, 
And purifies from self: it is a tone, 
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The soul and source of music, which makes 

known 
Eternal harmony, and sheds a charm 
Like to the fabled Cytherea's zone,^ 
Binding all things with beauty: — 'twould dis- 
arm 
The spectre Death, had he substantial power 
to harm. 

91 

Not vainly did the early Persian make 
His altar the high places, and the peak 
Of earth-o 'ergazing mountains, and thus take 
A fit and unwalled temple, there to seek 
The Spirit, in whose honour shrines are weak, 
Upreared of human hands. Come, and compare 
Columns and idol-dwellings, Goth or Greek, 
With Nature 's realms of worship, earth and air, 
Nor fix on fond abodes to circumscribe thy 
prayer! 

92 

The sky is changed! — iand such a change! Oh 

night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous 

-strong. 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman! Far along, 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
I Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone 

cloud. 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue. 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud. 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her 
aloud! 

93 

And this is in the night: — Most glorious night! 
Thon wert not sent for slumber! let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, — 
A portion of the tempest and of thee! 
How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ! 
And now again 'tis black, — and now, the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain- 
mirth, 
As if they did rejoice o'er a young earth- 
quake's birth. 

94 

Now, where the swift Hhone cleaves his way 
between 

Heights which appear as lovers who have 
parted 

In hate, whose mining depths so intervene, 

That they can meet no more, though broken- 
hearted ; 

Though in their souls, which thus each other 
thwarted. 

Love was the very root of the fond rage 

7 The cesttis of Venus, which Inspired Love. 



Which blighted their life's bloom, and then de- 
parted : 

Itself expired, but leaving them an age 

Of years aM winters, — war within themselves 
to wage: 

95 

Now, where the quick Rhone thus hath cleft his 

way, 
The mightiest of the storms hath ta'en his 

stand : 
For here, not one, but many, make their play, 
And fling their thunder-bolts from hand to 

hand. 
Flashing and cast around; of all the band. 
The brightest through these parted hills hath 

forked 
His lightnings, — as if he did understand, 
That in such gaps as desolation worked. 
There the hot shaft should blast whatever 

therein lurked. 

96 

Sky, mountains, river, winds, lake, lightnings! 

ye! 
With night, and clouds, and thunder, and a soul 
To make these felt and feeling, well may be 
Things that have made me watchful; the far 

roll 
Of your departing voices, is the knoll 
Of what in me is sleepless, — if I rest. 
But where of ye, O tempests! is the goal? 
Are ye like those within the human breast f 
Or do ye find, at length, like eagles, some 

high nestf 

97 

Could I embody and unbosom now 
That which is most within me, — could I wreak 
My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 
Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings, strong or 

weak, 
All that I would have sought, and all I seek. 
Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe — into one 

word. 
And that one word were Lightning, I would 

speai^ ; 
But as it is I live and die unheard, '^ 

With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it 

as a sword. 

98 

The morn is up again, the dewy morn, 

With breath all incense, and with cheek all 

bloom. 
Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn. 
And living as if earth contained no tomb, — 
And glowing into day: we may resume 
The march of owr ex\«leii<i^\ ^Ti^ NiXssx'^^, 
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Still on thy shores, fair Leman ! may find room 
And food for meditation, nor pass by 

Much, that may give us pause, if pondered 
fittingly. 



Venice. From Canto IV 



I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs ;i 
A palace and a prison on each hand: 
I saw from out the wave her structures rise 
As from the stroke of the enchanter's wand: 
A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me,2 and a dying Glory smiles 
O'er the far times, when many a subject land 
Looked to the winged Lion'ss marble piles. 
Where Venice sate in state, throned on her 
hundred isles! 



She looks a sea Cybele, fresh from ocean. 

Rising with her tiara of proud towers* 

At airy distance, with majestic motion, 

A ruler of the waters and their powers; 

And such she was; — her daughters had their 

dowers 
From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless 

East 
Poured in her lap all gems in sparkling showers. 
In purple was she robed, and of her feast 
Monarchs partook, and deemed their dignity 

increased. 

3 

In Venice Tasso's echoes are no more,^ 
And silent rows the songless gondolier; 
Her palaces are crumbling to the shore. 
And music meets not always now the ear: 
Those days are gone — but Beauty still is here. 
^ States fall, arts fade — but Nature doth not die, 
Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear. 
The pleasant place of all festivity. 
The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy! 



But unto us she hath a spell beyond 

Her name in story, and her long array 

Of mighty shadows, whose dim forms despond 

Above the dogeless city's vanished sway; 

1 The gallery spanning the canal between the 

ducal palace and the prison. 

2 See note on Wordsworth's sonnet, p. 427. 

8 The Lion of St. Mark, surmounting one of the 
■two pillars in the square in front of the 

palace. The Lion was also the standard of 

the republic; see st. 14. 
4 In ancient art, the goddess Cybele wore a tur- 

reted crown. 

3 Stanzaa of Tasso's JeruBolem Delivered -Trete 

onrre sung by the gondoliers. 



Ours is a trophy which will not decay 
With the Rialto;6 Shylock and the Moor,^ 
And Pierre,8 cannot be swept or worn away — 
The keystones of the arch! though all were 



o'er. 



For us repeopled were the solitary shore. 



The beings of the mind are not of clay; 

Essentially immortal,, they create 

And multiply in us a brighter ray 

And more beloved existence: that which Fate 

Prohibits to dull life, in this our state 

Of mortal bondage, by these spirits supplied. 

First exiles, then replaces what we hate; 

Watering the heart whose early flowers have 

died. 
And with a fresher growth replenishing the 

void. 



13 

Before St. Mark still glow his Steeds of brass, 
Their gilded collars glittering in the sun; 
But is not Doria's menace come to passf^ 
Are they not bridled? — ^Venice, lost and won. 
Her thirteen hundred years of freedom done, 
Sinks, like a sea-weed, into whence she rose! 
Better be whelmed beneath the waves, and shun. 
Even in destruction's depth, her foreign foes, 
From whom submission wrings an infamous 
repose. 

14 

In youth she was all glory, a new Tyre, 
Her very by-word sprung from victory. 
The "Planter of the Lion," which through fire 
And blood she bore o'er subject earth and sea; 
Though making many slaves, herself still free, 
And Europe's bulwark 'gainst the Ottomite; — 
Witness Troy's rival, Candia!io Vouch it, ye 
Immortal waves that saw Lepanto's fight!" 
For ye are names no time nor tyranny can 
blight. 

15 

Statues of glass — all shivered — the long file 

Of her dead Doges are declined to dust; 

But where they dwelt, the vast and sumptuous 

pile 
Bespeaks the pageant of their splendid trust; 

6 Here evidently meaning the Bridge of the Rialto 

across the Grand Canal. 

7 Othello 

8 A character in Otway's Venice Preserved. 

9 This Genoese admiral once threatened to put a 

bridle on the bronze steeds that adorn St. 
Mark's. 

10 Crete, once possessed by Venice, but lost again 

to the Turks. 

11 The battle of Lepanto. 1571, a. victory over the 

Turks in which Venice took a leading part. 
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septre broken, and their sword in rust, 
ielded to the stranger: empty halls, 
reets, and foreign aspects, such as must 
; remind her who and what enthralls, 

flung a desolate cloud o'er Venice' 
ovely walls. 

16 

Vthens' armies fell at Syracuse, 

ttered thousands bore the yoke of war, 

)tion rose up in the Attic Muse,i2 

ice their only ransom from afar; 

B they chant the tragic hymn, the car 

overmastered victor stops, the reins 

3m his hands, his idle scimitar 

from its belt — ^he rends his captive's 

chains, ^ 

bids him thank the bard for freedom 

ind his strains. 

17 

Venice, if no stronger claim were thine, 
11 thy proud historic deeds forgot, 
oral memory of the Bard divine, 
'6 of Tasso, should have cut the knot 
ties thee to thy tyrants; and thy lot 
leful to the nations, — most of all, 

to thee: the Ocean queen should not 
n Ocean's children; in the fall 
enice, think of thine, despite thy watery 
vail. 

18 

her from my boyhood; she to me 

a fairy city of the heart, 
like water-columns from the sea, 
the sojourn, and of wealth the mart; 
)tway, Radcliffe,i8 Schiller,i* Shake- 
ipeare's art, 

amped her image in me, and even so, 
rh I found her thus, we did not part, 
Qce even dearer in her day of woe, 

when she was a boast, a marvel and a 
ihow. 



J 



BoME. From Canto IV 
78 



ae! my country! city of the soul 
)hans of the heart must turn to thee, 
lother of dead empires! and control 
r shut breasts their petty misery, 
.re our woes and sufferance? Come and 

lAA 



I said that the Athenian prisoners who 

lid recite Euripides were set free. Cp. page 

t. note 6. 

he Mysteries of Udolpho. 

ke Ohosi'Seer, 



The C3rpress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O'er steps of broken thrones and temples. Ye! 
Whose agonies are evils of a day — 
A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 

79 

The Niobe of nations !'' there she stands. 
Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe ; 
An empty urn within her withered hands. 
Whose holy dust was scattered long ago; 
The Scipios' tomb contains no ashes now; 
The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers: dost thou flow. 
Old Tiber I through a marble wilderness f 
Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her 
distress. 

80 

The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood, and 

Fire, 
Have dealt upon the seven-hilled city's pride; 
She saw her glories star by star expire, 
And up the steep barbarian monarchs ride. 
Where the car climbed the Capitol; far and 

wide 
Temple and tower went down, nor left a site: 
Chaos of ruins! who shall trace the void, 
O 'er the dim fragments cast a lunar light, 
And say, **here was, or is," where all is 

doubly night f 

81 

The double night of ages, and of her, 
Night's daughter, Ignorance, hath wrapt and 

wrap 
All round us; we but feel our way to err: 
The Ocean hath his chart, the stars their map. 
And Knowledge spreads them on her ample lap; 
But Rome is as the desert, where we steer 
Stumbling o'er recollections; now we clap 
Our hands, and cry * * Eureka !" * * it is clear ' ' — 
When but some false mirage of ruin rises 

near. 

82 

Alas! the lofty city! and, alas. 
The trebly hundred triumphs; and the day 
When Brutus made the dagger's edge surpass 
The Conqueror's sword in bearing fame away! 
Alas, for Tully'si« voice, and Virgil's lay. 
And Livy's pictured page; — but these shall be 
Her resurrection; all beside — decay. 
Alas, for Earth, for never shall we see 
That brightness in her eye she bore when 
Rome was free! 



15 The twelve children of Niobe were slain by 

Apollo. They are the subject of a famous 
ancient group of Btatwafj. 

16 Clcero'8 
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96 
Can tyrants but by tyrants conquered be, 
And Freedom find no champion, and no child, 
Such as Columbia saw arise when she 
Sprung forth a Pallas, armed and undefiledf 
Or must such minds be nourished in the wild. 
Deep in the unpruned forest, 'midst the roar 
Of cataracts, where nursing Nature smiled 
On infant Washington f Has earth no more 
Such seeds within her breast, or Europe no 
such shore f 

97 

But France got drunk with blood to vomit 

crime; 
And fatal have her Saturnalia been 
To Freedom's cause, in every age and clime; 
Because the deadly days which we have seen. 
And vile Ambition, that built up between 
Man and his hopes an adamantine wall, 
And the base pageant last upon the scene,* 
Are grown the pretext for the eternal thrall 
Which nips life's tree, and dooms man's 
worst — his second fall. 

98 

Yet, Freedom! yet thy banner, torn but flying. 
Streams like the thunder-storm against the 

wind; 
Thy trumpet voice, though broken now and 

dying. 
The loudest still the tempest leaves behind; 
Thy tree hath lost its blossoms, and the rind. 
Chopped by the axe, looks rough and little 

worth. 
But the sap lasts, — and still the seed we find 
Sown deep, even in the bosom of the North; 
So shall a better spring less bitter fruit 

bring forth. 

The Coliseum. From Canto IV 

139 

And here the buzz of eager nations ran. 
In murmured pity, or loud-roared applause. 
As man was slaughtered by his fellow-man. 
And wherefore slaughtered? wherefore, but be- 
cause 
Such were the bloody Circus' genial laws. 
And the imperial pleasure. — Wherefore not? 
What matters where we fall to fill the maws 
Of worms — on battle-plains or listed spott 
Both are but theatres where the chief actors 
rot. 

• The Congress of Vienna, the "Holy Alliance** 
(into which Wellington would not enter), 
and the Second Treaty of Paris. — B. H. Cole- 
rAtfTA 



I 



140 

I see before me the Gladiator lie: it 
He leans upon his hand — his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his drooped head sinks gradually low— 
And through his side the last drops, ebbi 

slow 

From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one. 
Like the first of a thunder-shower; and now 
The arena swims around him — he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which haili 

the wretch who won. 



141 

He heard it, but he heeded not — his eyes 
Were with his Ubart, and that was far away: 
He recked not of the life he lost nor prize, 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay. 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian mother — he, their 
Butchered to make a Boman holiday — 
All this rushed with his blood — Shall he expii 
And unavenged? Arise! ye Gk>th8y and gh 
your ire I 

But here, where Murder breathed her blood] 

steam : 1 

And here, where buzzing nations choked tU 

ways, j 

And roared or murmured like a mountai^ 

stream 
Dashing or winding as its torrent strays: 
Here, where the Roman million's blame 4 

praise 
Was death or life, the playthings of a crowd 
My voice sounds much — and fall the stars 

faint rays 
On the arena void — seats crushed, walls bowed— 
And galleries, where my steps seem echoo 

strangely loud. 

143 

A ruin — yet what ruin I from its mass 
Walls, palaces, half -cities, have been reared; 
Yet oft the enormous skeleton ye pass, 
And marvel where the spoil could have a| 

peared. 
Hath it indeed been plundered, or but cleared 
Alas! developed, opens the decay. 
When the colossal fabric's form is neared: 
It will not bear the brightness of the day. 
Which streams too much on all years, mai 

have reft away. 

17 Sufirgested by the statue of The Dying Gad 
ouce supposed to represent a dying gladiattf 
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144 

But when the rising moon begins to climb 
Its topmost axch, and gently pauses there; 
When the stars twinkle through the loops of 

time, 
And the low night-breeze waves along the air 
The garland-forest, which the gray walls wear, 
Like laurels on the bald first Caesar's head; is 
When the light shines serene but doth not glare, 
Then in this magic circle raise the dead: 
Heroes have trod this spot — 'tis on their dust 
ye tread. 

145 

''While stands the Coliseum, Bome shall stand; 
''When falls the Coliseum Bome shall fall; 
"And when Bome falls— the World." From 

our own land 
Thus spake the pilgrims o'er this mighty wall 
In Saxon times, which we are wont to call 
Ancient; and these three mortal things are still 
On their foundations, and unaltered all; 
Bome and her Buin past Bedemption's skill, 
The World, the same wide den — of thieves, 

or what ye will. 

The Ocean. From Canto TV 

178 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes. 
By the deep Sea, and music in its roar: 
I love not Man the less, but Nature more. 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before. 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 

What I can ne'er express, yet cannot all con- 
ceal. 

179 
Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean — roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 
Man marks the earth with ruin — ^his control 
Stops with the shore; upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own. 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain. 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan. 

Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and 
unknown. 

180 
His steps are not upon thy paths — thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him, — thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee; the vile strength 
he wields 

18 Cesar was glad to cover his baldness with the 
wreath of laurel which the senate decreed 
he should wear. 



For earth's destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 
And send 'st him, shivering in thy playful spray 
And howling, to his Gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 
And dashest him again to earth: — there let 
him lay.* 

181 

The armaments which thunderstrike the walU 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake. 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war — 
These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake. 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride or spoils of Tra- 
falgar. 

182 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save 

thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Bome, Carthage, what are they? 
Thy waters washed them power while they 

were free, 
And many a tyrant since; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts: not so thou; — 
Unchangeable, save to thy wild waves' play. 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow: 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou roUest 

now. 

183 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty ^s 

form 
Glasses itself in tempests; in all time, — 
Calm or convulsed, in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving — ^boundless, endless, and sublime, 
The image of eternity, the throne 
Of the Invisible; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made; each zone 

Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fathom- 
less, alone. 

184 
And I have loved thee. Ocean! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, Hke thy bubbles, onward; from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers — they to me 
Were a delight; .and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror — 'twas a pleasing fear, 
For I was as it were a child of thee. 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 

And laid my hand upon thy mane — as I do 
here. 

♦ This grammatical error, oceurrlngr in so lofty a 
oassage, is perhaps the most famous in our 
literature. It la ^v^3Al^ <i\A.T^tV«tNsivNs5. ^V 

, Byron's negUi^enc^ ot m^VSl^twit^. 
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Feom don JUAN 

The Shipwreck. From Canto II* 

38 

But now there came a flash of hope once more; 
Day broke, and the wind lulled: the masts 
were gone, 
The leak increased; shoals round her, but no 
shore, 
The vessel swam, yet still she held her own. 
They tried the pumps again, and though before 
Their desperate efforts seemed all useless 
grown, 
A glimpse of sunshine set some hands to bale — 
The stronger pumped, the weaker thrummed^ a 
sail. 

39 

Under the vessel's keel the sail was past, 
And for the moment it had some effect; 

But with a leak, and not a stick of mast. 
Nor rag of canvas, what could they expect? 

But still 't is best to struggle to the last, 
*T is never too late to be wholly wrecked : 

And though 'tis true that man can only die 
once, 

'T is not 80 pleasant in the Gulf of Lyons. 

40 

There winds and waves had hurled them, and 
from thence, 

Without their will, they carried them away; 
For they were forced with steering to dispense, 

And never had as yet a quiet day 
On which they might repose, or even commence 

A jurymast, or rudder, or could say 
The ship would swim an hour, which, by good 

luck, 
Still swam, — though not exactly like a duck. 

41 

The wind, in fact, perhaps was rather less, 
But the ship laboured so, they scarce could 
hope 

To weather out much longer; the distress 
Was also great with which they had to cope 

For want of water, and their solid mess 
Was scant enough: in vain the telescope 

Was used — nor sail nor shore appeared in sight, 

Nought but the heavy sea, and coming night. 

42 

Again the weather threatened, — again blew 

A gale, and in the fore and after hold 
Water appeared; yet, though the people knew 

1 wove In bits of rope-yarn (usually done to pre- 
vent chafing) 

* Don Juan, with his servants and his tutor 
Pedrillo, meets with shipwreck in the Medl- 
terranean. 



All this, the most were patient, and some 
bold. 
Until the chains and leathers were worn 
through 
Of all our pumps: — a wreck complete she 
rolled, 
At mercy of the waves, whose mercies are 
Like human beings' during civil war. 

43 

Then came the carpenter, at last, with tears 
In his rough eyes, and told the captain he 

Could do no more: he was a man in years, 
And long had voyaged through many a 
stormy sea, 

And if he wept at length, they were not fears 
That made his eyelids as a woman's be. 

But he, poor fellow, had a wife and children, — 

Two things for dying people quite bewildering. 

44 

The ship was evidently settling now 

Fast by the head; and, all distinction gone. 
Some went to prayers again, and made a vow 
Of candles to their saints — ^but there were 
none 
To pay them with; and some looked o'er the 
bow; 
Some hoisted out the boats; and there was 
one 
That begged Pedrillo for an absolution. 
Who told him to be damned — ^in his confusion. 

45 

Some- lashed them in their hammocks; some 
put on 

Their best clothes, as if going to a fair; 
Some cursed the day on which they saw the Sun, 

And gnashed their teeth, and, howling, tore 
their hair; 
And others went on as they had begun. 

Getting the boats out, being well aware 
That a tight boat will live in a rough sea, 
Unless with breakers close beneath her lee. 

46 

The worst of all was, that in their condition, 
Having been several days in great distress, 

'T was difiScult to get out such provision 
As now might render their long suffering 
less: 

Men, even when dying, dislike inanition; 
Their stock was damaged by the weather's 
stress : 

Two casks of biscuit and a keg of butter 

Were all that could be thrown into the cutter. 
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47 

But in the long-boat they contrived to stow 
^^^^1 Some pounds of bread, though injured by 

i the wet; 

^' Water, a twenty-gallon cask or so; 
' Six flasks of wine ; and they contrived to get 
; A portion of their beef up from below, 

And with a piece of pork, moreover, met, 
/ But scarce enough to serve them for a 
. luncheon — 

I Then there was rum, eight gallons in a 
puncheon. 

48 

The other boats, the yawl and pinnace, had 
Been stove in the beginning of the gale; 

And the long-boat's condition was but bad. 
As there were but two blankets for a sail. 

And one oar for a mast, which a young lad 
' Threw in by good luck over the ship's rail; 

And two boats could not hold, far less be stored, 

To save one half the people then on board. 

49 

'T was twilight, and the sunless day went down 

Over the waste of waters; like a veil, 
Which, if withdrawn, would but disclose the 
' frown 

Of one whose hate is masked but to assail. 
' Thus to their hopeless eyes the night was shown, 
» And grimly darkled o'er the faces pale. 
And the dim desolate deep: twelve days had 

Fear 
Been their familiar, and now Death was here. 

50 

Some trial had been making at a raft, 
With little hope in such a rolling sea, 
I A sort of thing at which one would have 
I laughed 

If any laughter at such times could be, 
Unless with people who too much have quaffed. 

And have a kind of wild and horrid glee. 
Half epileptical, and half hysterical: — 
Their preservation would have been a miracle. 

I 

51 

At half -past eight o'clock, booms, hencoops, 
spars. 
And all things, for a chance, had been cast 
loose 
That still could keep afloat the struggling tars, 
For yet they strove, although of no great use : 
There was no light in heaven but a few stars, 
The boats put off o'ercrowded with their 
crews; 
She gave a heel, and then a lurch to port. 
And, going down head-foremost — sunk, in short. 



52 

Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell — 
Then shrieked the timid, and stood still the 
brave — 

Then some leaped overboard with dreadful yell. 
As eager to anticipate their grave; 

And the sea yawned around her like a hell, 
And down she sucked with her the whirling 
wave. 

Like one who grapples with his enemy. 

And strives to strangle him before he die. 

53 

And first one universal shriek there rushed, 
Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 

Of echoing thunder; and then all was hushed, 
Save the wild wind and the remorseless dash 

Of billows; but at intervals there gushed, 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 

A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 

Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 

The Isles op Greece. From Canto III* 

78 

And now they were diverted by their suite, 
Dwarfs, dancing girls, black eunuchs, and a 
poet. 

Which made their new establishment complete; 
The last was of great fame, and liked to 
show it; 

His verses rarely wanted their due feet — 
And for his theme — he seldom sung below it. 

He being paid to satirize or flatter. 

As the psalm says, 'inditing a good matter." 

79 

He praised the present, and abused the past, 

Reversing the good custom of old days. 
An Eastern anti-jacobini at last 

He turned, preferring pudding to no 
praise2 — 
For some few years his lot had been o'ercast 

By his seeming independent in his lays, 
But now he sung the Sultan and the Pacha 
With truth like Southey, and with verse like 
Crashaw.s 

80 

He was a man who had seen many changes, 
And always changed as true as any needle; 
His polar star being one which rather ranges, 

1 Anti-revolutionary, antl-democratlc. 

2 See Pope TTie Dunciad, 52. 

8 Southey, as poet laureate, flattered royalty. The 
name of Crash aw serves chiefly for a rhyme. 

* Juan and Haid4e. the daughter of Lambro, a pi- 
rate, and lord of one of the Grecian Isles, 
hold a feast In Laim\>xo'% V»XV^ ^\«Vo.>t '^'»» 
absence. 
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And not the fixed — ^he knew the way to 
wheedle ; 
So vile he 'scaped the doom which oft avenges; 
And being fluent (save indeed when fee'd 
ill), 
He lied with such a fervour of intention — 
There was no doubt he earned his laureate 
pension. 
• •••••■ 

85 

Thus, usually, when he was asked to sing, 
He gave the different nations something na- 
tional ; 

'Twas all the same to him — *'God save the 
King,'' 
Or, * * Ca ira, ' '* according to the fashion all : 

His Muse made increment of anything, 

From the high lyric down to the low rational ; 

If Pindars sang horse-races, what should hinder 

Himself from being as pliable as Pindar. 

86 

In France, for instance, he would write a 
chanson ; 
In England a six canto quarto tale; 
In Spain he'd make a ballad or romance on 

The last war — ^much the same in Portugal; 
In Germany, the Pegasus he'd prance on 
Would be old Goethe's (see what says De 
Stael«) ; 
In Italy he 'd ape the * ' Trecentisti ; ' '^ 
In Greece, he'd sing some sort of hymn like 
this t' ye: 



The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece! 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, — 

Where Deloss rose, and P^^oebus sprung! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all, except their sun, is set. 



6 



The Scian and the Teian muse,^ 
The hero's harp, the lover's lute, 

Have found the fame your shores refuse: 
Their place of birth alone is mute 



4 A song of the French 
revolution- 
ists. "It will suc- 
ceed." 

6 An ancient Greek 
poet who com- 

Eo s e d songs i n 
onor of the vic- 
tors In the na- 
tional games, for 
which he was 
doubtless well re- 
munerated. 
e Madame de 8ta& bad 
Oermany. 



1 Writers In the Ital- 
ian style of the 
14th century. 

8 T h e birth-place o f 

Phcebus Apollo. 

9 Homer was some- 

times said to 
have beon born on 
the Isle of Chios 
(Italian name. 
Sclo). Anacreon 
was born at Telos 
In Asia Minor. 
Hteij written a book on 



To sounds which echo further west 

Than your sires ' ' ' Islands of the Blest. ' 'lo 12 

The mountains look on Marathon — 
And Marathon looks on the sea; 

And musing there an hour alone, 
I dreamed that Greece might still be free; 

For standing on the Persians' grave, 

I could not deem myself a slave. 18 

A king sate on the rocky brow 
Which looks o'er sea-born Salamis; 

And ships, by thousands, lay below. 
And men in nations; — all were his! 

He counted them at break of day — 

And when the sun set, where were theyf 24 

And where are they? and where art thou, 
My country? On thy voiceless shore 

The heroic lay is tuneless now — 
The heroic bosom beats no more! 

And must thy lyre, so long divine. 

Degenerate into hands like mine? 30 

'Tis something, in the dearth of fame, 
Though linked among a fettered race. 

To feel at least a patriot's shame. 
Even as I sing, suffuse my face; 

For what is left the poet here? 

For Greeks a blush — for Greece a tear. 86 

Must vne but weep o'er days more blest? 

Must voe but blush? — Our fathers bled. 
Earth! render back from out thy breast 

A remnant of our Spartan dead! 
Of the three hundred grant but three, 
To make a new Thermopylae! 42 

What, silent still? and silent all? 

Ah! no; — the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent's fall, 

And answer, **Let one living head. 
But one arise, — ^we come, we come ! ' ' 
'Tis but the living who are dumb. 

In vain — ^in vain: strike other chords; 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes. 

And shed the blood of Scio's vine! 
Hark! rising to the ignoble call — 
How answers each bold Bacchanal! 54 

You have the Pyrrhic dance" as yet; 

Where is the Pyrrhic phalanxi2 gone? 
Of two such lessons, why forget 

The nobler and the manliei one? 



10 The fabled Western Isles, lying somewhere in 

the Atlantic. i 

11 A war-dance. i 

12 The Greek phalanx as employed by the great i 

genetali Pyrrhus. ^ 
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ive the letters Cadmusis gave — 
ye he meant them for a slave f 



60 



gh the bowl with Samian wine! 

will not think of themes like these! 

le Anacreon's song divine; 

§erved — but served Polycratesi*— 

mt; but our masters then 

{till, at least, our countrymen. 66 

rant of the Chersonesei« 
freedom's best and bravest friend; 
3rrant was Miltiades! 
that the present hour would lend 
T despot of the kind! 
hains as his were sure to bind. 



^h the bowl with Samian wine! 
bull's rock, and Parga's shore, i« 
the remnant of a line 
as the Doric mothers bore; 
lere, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
eracleidaniT blood might own. 

not for freedom to the Franks — 
have a king who buys and sells; 
Lve swords and native ranks, 
only hope of courage dwells: 
irkish force, and Latin fraud, 
break your shield, however broad. 

(h the bowl with Samian wine! 
virgins dance beneath the shade — 
leir glorious black eyes shine; 
^zing on each glowing maid, 
1 the burning tear-drop laves, 
ik such breasts must suckle slaves. 

ae on Sunium's^s marbled steep, 
e nothing, save the waves and I, 
ar our mutual murmurs sweep; 
3, swan-like, let me sing and die: 
of slaves shall ne'er be mine — 
own yon cup of Samian wine! 



72 



78 
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90 



96 



87 

ing, or would, or could, or should have 
rang, 

Modern Greek, in tolerable verse; 
like Orpheus quite, when Greece was 
roung, 

n these times he might have done much 
vorse : 

iQB was said to have introduced the Greek 

habet from Phcenicia. 

at (ruler) of Samos, who gave refuge to 

icreon. 

racian peninsula. 

eatem Greece. 

ancient Greek 

southernmost promontory ot AtUca. 



His strain displayed some feeling — right or 
wrong; 
And feeling, in a poet, is the source 
Of others' feeling; but they are such liars. 
And take all colours — like the hands of dyer8.i» 

88 

But words are things, and a small drop of ink. 

Falling like dew, upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, 
think ; 

'Tis strange, the shortest letter which man 
uses 
Instead of speech, may form a lasting link 

Of ages; to what straits old Time reduces 
Frail man when paper — even a rag like this. 
Survives himself, his tomb, and all that's his! 



101 



T' our tale. — The feast was over, the slaves 
gone. 

The dwarfs and dancing girls had all retired : 
The Arab lore and poet's song were done. 

And every sound of revelry expired; 
The lady and her lover, left alone. 

The rosy flood of twilight's sky admired; 
Ave Maria! o'er the earth and sea. 
That heavenliest hour of Heaven is worthiest 
thee! 

102 
Ave Maria! blessed be the hour! 

The time, the clime, the spot, where I so oft 
Have felt that moment in its fullest power 

Sink o'er the earth so beautiful and soft. 
While swung the deep bell in the distant tower. 

Or the faint dying day-hymn stole aloft, . 
And not a breath crept through the rosy air. 
And yet the forest leaves seemed stirred with 
prayer. 

103 
Ave Maria! 'tis the hour of prayer! 
Ave Maria! 'tis the hour of love! 
Ave Maria! may our spirits dare 

Look up to thine and to thy Son's above! 
Ave Maria! oh that face so fair! 

Those downcast eyes beneath the Almighty 
dove — 

What though 't is but a pictured image! — 

strike — 
That painting is no idol,— 't is too like. 

104 
Some kinder casuists are pleased to say. 

In nameless print — that I have no devotion; 
But set those persons down with me to ^t^i> 

18 Shakespeare ; Souix^X \W 
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And you shall see who has the properest 
notion 
Of getting into heaven the shortest way; 

My altars are the mountains and the ocean, 
Earthy air, stars, — all that springs from the 

great Whole, 
Who hath produced, and will receive the soul. 

105 

Sweet hour of twilight! — ^in the solitude 
Of the pine forest, and the silent shore 

Which bounds Ravenna's immemorial wood. 
Rooted where once the Adrian2o wave flowed 
o 'er, 

To where the last Ceesarean fortress stood. 
Evergreen forest! which Boccaccio's lore 

And Dryden's lay made haunted ground to 
me,2i 

How have I loved the twilight hour and thee! 

106 

The shrill cicalas, people of the pine, 

Making their summer lives one ceaseless song, 

Were the sole echoes, save my steed's and 
mine, 
And vesper bell's that rose the boughs along; 

The spectre huntsman of Onesti's line, 

His hell-dogs, and their chase, and the fair 
throng 

Which learned from this example not to fly 

From a true lover, — shadowed my mind's eye. 

107 

Oh, Hesperus! thou bringest all good things — 
Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer. 

To the young bird the parent's brooding wings, 
The welcome stall to the o'erlaboured steer; 

Whatever of peace about our hearthstone clings. 
Whatever our household gods protect of dear, 

Are gathered round us by thy look of rest; 

Thou bring 'st the child, too, to the mother's 
breast. 

108 

Soft hour! which wakes the wish and melts 
the heart 
Of those who sail the seas, on the first day 
When they from their sweet friends are torn 
apart ; 
Or fills with love the pilgrim on his way 
As the far bell of vesper makes him start, 
Seeming to weep the dying day's decay; 
Is this a fancy which our reason scorns? 
Ah! surely, nothing dies but something 
mourns ! 

20 The Adriatic. 

21 Drvden's Theodore and Tonoria is a translation 

from Boccaccio of the tale of a spectre hunts- 
man who haunted this region. Byron livod 
Ibr some time at Ravenna and frequently rode 
/n tlie adjoining forest 



PERCY BYSSHE SHELL 
(1792-1822) 

ALASTOR, OR THE SPIRIT OF SOI 

Nondum amabam, et amare amabam, 
quid amarem, amans amare. t — Confes. 8 

PREFACE 

The poem entitled Alaator may be con 
allegorical of one of the most interesting 
of the human mind. It represents a yoi 
corrupted feelings and adventurous geniui 
by on imagination inflamed and purifie< 
familiarity with all that is excellent and 
to the contemplation of the universe, 
deep of the fountains of knowledge, ai 
insatiate. The magnificence and beaui 
external world sinks profoundly into the 
his conceptions, and affords to their mo 
a variety not to be exhausted. So louj 
possible for his desires to point towan 
thus infinite and unmeasured, be is jo 
tranquil, and self-possessed. But the peri 
when these objects cease to suffice. Hi 
at length suddenly awakened and thirsts 
course with an intelligence similar to i 
images to himself the Being whom he lo^ 
versant with speculations of the subli 
most perfect natures, the vision in whi* 
bodies his own imaginations unites all o 
ful, or wise, or beautiful, which the 
philosopher, or the lover, could depicti 
intellectual faculties, the imagination, 
tions of sense, have their respective requi 
the sympathy of corresponding powers 
human beings. The Poet is represented i 
these requisitions, and attaching them ti 
image. He seeks in vain for a prototy 
conception. Blasted by his disappoint 
descends to an untimely grave. 

The picture is not barren of instr 
actual men. The Poet's self-centred seel 
avenged by the furies of an irresistibi 
pursuing him to speedy ruin. But th 
which strikes the luminaries of the w< 
sudden darkness and extinction, by s 
them to too exquisite a perception of 

• The word AJastor means "the spirit of 
which is treated here as a spirit o 
a spirit leading to disaster ; it mu; 
mistaken for the name of the hei 

f>oem. In the Introduction (lines 1- 
ey speaks in his own person ; but 
whose history he then proceeds to re) 
very markedly his own traits, and 1 
must be considered as largely a spii 
tobiography. It is difficult to resit 
attention to some of the features 
impressive poem ; to its quiet mi 
theme and sustained poetic power 
blank-verse harmonies subtler than 
to the graphic descriptions, as in 1 
360, whence Bryant, Foe, and Tennj 
manifestly all drawn inspiration : 
sional lines of an impelling swiftn 
613), or occasional phrases of 
strength (676, 681) ; to the ferver 
tion of self-sacriflce in the prayer 
life might answer for all. and the 
death be henceforth banished from i 
(609-624) : or to the unnpproachab! 
of the description of slow-coming de 
— a euthanasia In which life passes i 
a strain of music or like an "exl 
There can be no higher definition « 
than Is Implicit in these things, 
t "Not yet did I love, yet I yearned t< 
sought what I might love, yearning 
In this Tain pursuit of ideal lovelli 
Mrs. Shelley, is the deeper mei 
Alastor to be tound. 
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.ooms to a slow and poisonous decay those 
spirits that dare to abjure its dominion, 
lestiny is more abject and inglorious as 
>linquency is more contemptible and per- 
Tney who, deluded by no generous error, 
ed by no sacred thirst of doubtful knowl- 
iped by no illustrious superstition, loving 
on this earth, and cherishing no hopes 
yet keep aloof from sympathies with their 
Jolcing neither in human Joy nor mourning 
iman grief; these, and such as they, have 
^portioned curse. They languish, because 
el with them their common nature. They 
'ally dead. They are neither friends, nor 
nor fathers, nor citizens of the worldi, nor 
rors of their country. Among those who 
to exist without human sympathy, the 
id tender-hearted perish through the in- 
and passion of their search after its com- 
s, when the vacancy of their spirit sud- 
lakes itself felt. All else, selfish, blind, 
pid, are those unforeseeing multitudes who 
te, together with their own, the lasting 
and loneliness of the world. Those who 
t their fellow-beings live unfruitful lives, 
pare for their old age a miserable grave. 

"The good die first, 
>se whose, hearts are dry as summer dust, 
» the socket!" 
nher 14, 1815. 

oeean, air, beloved brotherhood 1 
great Mother has imbued my soul 
light of natural pietyi to feel 
TO, and recompense the boon with mine; 
f morn, and odorous noon, and even, 
inset and its gorgeous ministers, 
lemn midnight's tingling silentness; 
mn's hollow sighs in the sere wood, 
nter robing with pure snow and crowns 
ry iee the gray grass and bare boughs; 
ing's voluptuous pantings when she 
wreathes it 

it sweet kisses, — ^have been dear to me ; 
)right bird, insect, or gentle beast 
iously have injured, but still loved 
erished these my kindred; then forgive 
)ast, beloved brethren, and withdraw 
tion of your wonted favour now! 

er of this unfathomable world! 

my solemn song, for I have loved 
^er, and thee only; I have watched 20 
adow, and the darkness of thy steps, 
f heart ever gazes on the depth 

deep mysteries. I have made my bed 
mels and on coffins,^ where black death 
record of the trophies won from thee, 

to still these obstinate questionings^ 
) and thine, by forcing some lone ghost, 
iBsenger, to render up the tale 
it we are. In lone and silent hours, 
night makes a weird sound of its own 
itillness, 30 

(worth's phrase; see his My Heart Leap% 

, p. 422. 

Ung to Hogg, Shelley had actually dene 

B. 

HForth's Ode on ImmortaUtp, line 142. 



Like an inspired and desperate alchemist 
Staking his very life on some dark hope. 
Have I mixed awful talk and asking looks 
With my most innocent love, until strange 

tears 
Uniting with those breathless kisses, made 
Such magic as compels the charmM night 
To render up thy charge: and, though ne'er 

yet 
Thou hast unveiled thy inmost sanctuary, 
Enough from incommunicable dream. 
And twilight phantasms, and deep noonday 

thought, 40 

Has shone within me, that serenely now 
And moveless, as a long-forgotten lyre 
Suspended in the solitary dome 
Of some mysterious and deserted fane, 
I wait thy breath, Great Parent, that my 

strain 
May modulate with murmurs of the air. 
And motions of the forests and the sea. 
And voice of living beings, and woven hymns 
Of night and day, and the deep heart of man. 

There was a Poet whose untimely tomb 60 
No human hands with pious reverence reared. 
But the charmed eddies of autumnal winds 
Built o'er his mouldering bones a pyramid 
Of mouldering leaves in the waste wilderness: — 
A lovely youth, — no mourning maiden decked 
With weeping flowers, or votive cypress wreath. 
The lone couch of his everlasting sleep: — 
Gentle, and brave, and generous, — ^no lorn bard 
Breathed 'er his dark fate one melodious sigh : 
He lived, he died, he sung, in solitude. 60 

Strangers have wept to hear his passionate 

notes. 
And virgins, as unknown he passed, have pined 
And wasted for fond love of his wild eyes. 
The fire of those soft orbs has ceased to bum. 
And Silence, too enamoured of that voice. 
Locks its mute music in her rugged cell. 

By solemn vision, and bright silver dream, 
His infancy was nurtured. Every sight 
And sound from the vast earth and ambient air 
Sent to his heart its choicest impulses, 70 

The fountains of divine philosophy 
Fled not his thirsting lips, and all of great. 
Or good, or lovely, which the sacred past 
In truth or fable consecrates, he felt 
And knew. When early youth had passed, he 

left 
His cold fireside and alienated home 
To seek strange truths in undiscovered lands. 
Many a vnde waste and tangled wilderness 
Has lured ^ feaiVfiM 1^%*, wA\ifc>saM^\sw\.^g^^ 
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With his sweet voice and eyes, from savage 



men. 



80 



His rest and food. Nature's most secret steps 

He like her shadow has pursued, where 'er 

The red volcano overcanopies 

Its fields of snow and pinnacles of ice 

With burning smoke, or where bitumen lakes 

On black bare pointed islets ever beat 

With sluggish surge, or where the secret caves 

Rugged and dark, winding among the springs 

Of fire and poison, inaccessible 

To avarice or pride, their starry domes 90 

Of diamond and of gold expand above 

Numberless and immeasurable halls. 

Frequent with crystal column, and clear shrines 

Of pearl, and thrones radiant with chrysolite. 

Nor had that scene of ampler majesty 

Than gems or gold, the varying roof of heaven 

And the green earth, lost in his heart its claims 

To love and wonder ; he would linger long 

In lonesome vales, making the wild his home. 

Until the doves and squirrels would partake 100 

From his innocuous hand his bloodless food. 

Lured by the gentle meaning of his looks, 

And the wild antelope, that starts whene'er 

The dry leaf rustles in the brake, suspend 

Her timid steps to gaze upon a form 

More graceful than her own. 

His wandering step. 
Obedient to high thoughts, has visited 
The awful ruins of the days of old: 
Athens, and Tyre, and Balbec, and the waste 
Where stood Jerusalem, the fallen towers HO 
Of Babylon, the eternal pyramids, 
Memphis and Thebes, and whatsoe 'er of strange 
Sculptured on alabaster obelisk. 
Or jasper tomb, or mutilated sphinx, 
Dark Ethiopia in her desert hills 
Conceals. Among the ruined temples there, 
Stupendous columns, and wild images 
Of more than man, where marble demons watch 
The Zodiac 's brazen mystery,! and dead men 
Hang their mute thoughts on the mute walls 

around, 120 

He lingered, poring on memorials 
Of the world's youth, through the long burning 

day 
Gazed on those speechless shapes, nor, when the 

moon 
Filled the mysterious halls with floating shades 
Suspended he that task, but ever gazed 
And gazed, till meaning on his vacant mind 
Flashed like strong inspiration, and he saw 
The thrilling secrets of the birth of time. 

iir/grnres on the temple of Denderah In Upper 



Meanwhile an Arab maiden brought his food, 
Her daily portion, from her father's tent, IW 
And spread her matting for his couch, and stole 
From duties and repose to tend his steps: — 
Enamoured, yet not daring for deep awe 
To speak her love: — and watched his nightly: 

sleep, 
Sleepless herself, to gaze upon his lips 
Parted in slumber, whence the regular breath 
Of innocent dreams arose: then, when red mom 
Made paler the pale moon, to her cold home 
Wildered, and wan, and panting, she returned. 

The Poet wandering on, through Arable 1*0 
And Persia, and the wild Carmanian waste,2 
And o 'er the aerial mountains which pour down 
Indus and Oxus from their icy caves, ' 
In joy and exultation held his way; 
Till in the vale of Cashmire,3 far within 
Its loneliest dell, where odorous plants entwine 
Beneath the hollow rocks a natural bower. 
Beside a sparkling rivulet he stretched 
His languid limbs. A vision on his sleep 1^9 
There came, a dream of hopes that, never yet 
Had flushed his check. He dreamed a veiled 

maid 
Sate near him, talking in low solemn tones. 
Her voice was like the voice of his own soul 
Heard in the calm of thought ; its music long, 
Like woven sounds of streams and breezes, held 
His inmost sense suspended in its web 
Of many-coloured woof and shifting hues. 
Knowledge and truth and virtue were her theme. 
And lofty hopes of divine liberty, 
Thoughts the most dear to him, and poesy, 160 
Herself a poet. Soon the solemn mood 
Of her pure mind kindled through all her frames 
A permeating fire: wild numbers then 
She raised, with voice stifled in tremulous sobs 
Subdued by its own pathos : her fair hands 
Were bare alone, sweeping from some strange 

harp 
Strange symphony, and in their branching veins 
The eloquent blood told an ineffable tale. 
The beating of her heart was heard to fill 
The pauses of her music, and her breath 17^ 
Tumultuously accorded with those fits 
Of intermitted song. Sudden she rose. 
As if her heart impatiently endured 
Its bursting burthen : at the sound he turned, 
And saw by the warm light of their own life 
Her glowing limbs beneath the sinuous veil 
Of woven wind, her outspread arms now bare, 
Her dark locks floating in the breath of night, 
Her beamy bending eyes, her parted lips 179 

2 The desert of Kirman, Persia. 
8 In central Asia ; poetically regarded as an earthly 
paTad\«e. 
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;ched, and pale, and quivering eagerly. 
»ng heart sunk and sickened with excess 
He reared his shuddering limbs and 
uelled 

ping breath, and spread his arms to meet 
ting bosom: — she drew back a while, 
elding to the irresistible joy, 
antic gesture and short breathless cry 
lis frame in her dissolving arms, 
ickness veiled his dizzy eyes, and night 
I and swallowed up the vision ; sleep, 
lark flood suspended in its course, 190 
ack its impulse on his vacant brain. 

d by the shock he started from his 

ranee — 

I white light of morning, the blue moon 

the west, the clear and garish hills, 

inct valley and the vacant woods, 

round him where he stood. Whither have 

ed 

s of heaven that canopied his bower 

3rnightf The sounds that sootlied his 

itery and the majesty of Earth, 
, the exultation f His wan eyes 200 

1 the empty scene as vacantly 
1 's moon looks on the moon in heaven, 
it of sweet human love has sent 
to the sleep of him who spurned 
icest gifts. He eagerly pursues 
the realms of dream that fleeting shade ; 
leaps the bounds. Alas! alas! 
lbs, and breath, and being intertwined 
acherouslyf Lost, lost, for ever lost, 
dde pathless desert of dim sleep, 210 
autiful shape! Does the dark gate of 
Bath 

to thy mysterious paradise, 
f Does the bright arch of rainbow 
ouds, 

dent mountains seen in the calm lake, 
ly to a black and watery depth, 
jath 's blue vault, with loathliest vapours 

very shade which the foul grave exhales 
3 dead eye from the detested day, 
B, O Sleep, to thy delightful realms f 
ubt with sudden tide flowed on his 
Bart; 220 

.tiate hope which it awakened stung 
n even like despair. 

While daylight held 
, the Poet kept mute conference 
} Still soul. At night the passion came, 
fierce fiend of a distempered dream, 
ok him from his rest, and Jed him forth | 



Into the darkness. — As an eagle, grasped 
In folds of the green serpent, feels her breast 
Burn with the poison, and precipitates 
Through night and day, tempest, and calm, and 

cloud, 230 

Frantic with dizzying anguish, her blind flight 
O'er the wide aery wilderness: thus driven 
By the bright shadow of that lovely dream. 
Beneath the cold glare of the desolate night, 
Through tangled swamps and deep precipitous 

dells, 
Startling with careless step the moonlight snake, 
He fled. Bed morning dawned upon his flight. 
Shedding the mockery of its vital hues 
Upon his cheek of death. He wandered on 
Till vast Aornosi seen from Petra's steep, 240 
Hung o 'er the low horizon like a cloud ; 
Through Balk, and where the desolated tombs 
Of Parthian kings scatter to every wind 
Their wasting dust, wildly he wandered on, 
Day after day, a weary waste of hours. 
Bearing within his life the brooding care 
That ever fed on its decaying flame. 
And now his limbs were lean ; his scattered hair 
Sered by the autumn of strange suffering 
Sung dirges in the wind : his listless hand 250 
Hung like dead bone within its withered skin ; 
Life, and the lustre that consumed it, shone 
As in a furnace burning secretly 
From his dark eyes alone. The cottagers. 
Who ministered with human charity 
His human wants, beheld with wondering awe 
Their fleeting visitant. The mountaineer, 
Encountering on some dizzy precipice 
That spectral form, deemed that the Spirit of 

wind 259 

With lightning eyes, and eager breath, and feet 
Disturbing not the drifted snow, had paused 
In its career: the infant would conceal 
His troubled visage in his mother's robe 
In terror at the glare of those wild eyes. 
To remember their strange light in many a 

dream 
Of after- times; but youthful maidens, taught 
By nature, would interpret half the woe 
That wasted him, would call him with false 

names 
Brother, and friend, would press his pallid hand 
At parting, and watch, dim through tears, the 

path 270 

Of his departure from their father 's door. 

At length upon the lone Chorasmian shore^ 
He paused, a wide and melancholy waste 
Of putrid marshes. A strong impulse urged 

1 Aprnos was a city in Bactria (Balk). 

2 The Aral. 8^«^; apvtLtentVs m'twsX. Vst XXa ^^■^^- 
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His steps to the sea-shore. A swan was there, 

Beside a sluggish stream among the reeds. 

It rose as he approached, and with strong wings 

Scaling the upward sky, bent its bright course 

High over the immeasurable main. 

His eyes pursued its flight. — ''Thou hast a 

home, 280 

Beautiful bird ; thou voyagest to thine home. 
Where thy sweet mate wii\ twine her downy 

neck 
With thine, and welcome thy return with eyes 
Bright in the lustre of their own fond joy. 
And what am I that I should linger here. 
With voice far sweeter than thy dying notes. 
Spirit more vast than thine, frame more attuned 
To beauty, wasting these surpassing powers 
In the deaf air, to the blind earth, and heaven 
That echoes not my thoughts!" A gloomy 

smile 290 

Of desperate hope wrinkled his quivering lips. 
For sleep, he knew, kept most relentlessly 
Its precious charge, and silent death exposed. 
Faithless perhaps as sleep, a shadowy lure. 
With doubtful smile mocking its own strange 

charms. 

Startled by his own thoughts he looked around. 
There was no fair fiend near him, not a sight 
Or sound of awe but in his own deep mind. 
A little shallop floating near the shore 
Caught the impatient wandering of his gaze. 
It had been long abandoned, for its sides 301 
Oaped wide with many a rift, and its frail joints 
Swayed with the undulations of the tide. 
A restless impulse urged him to embark 
And meet lone Death on the drear ocean's 

waste ; 
For well he knew that mighty Shadow loves 
The slimy caverns of the populous deep. 

The day was fair and sunny, sea and sky 
Drank its inspiring radiance, and the wind 
Swept strongly from the shore, blackening the 
waves. 310 

Following his eager soul, the wanderer 
Leaped in the boat, he spread his cloak aloft 
On the bare mast, and took his lonely seat, 
And felt the boat speed o 'er the tranquil sea 
Like a torn cloud before the hurricane. 

As one that in a silver vision floats 
Obedient to the sweep of odorous winds 
Upon resplendent clouds, so rapidly 
Along the dark and ruffled waters fled 
The straining boat. — A whirlwind swept it on, 
With £erce gUBta and precipitating force, 321 
Tbroagh the white ridgea of the chafM sea. 



The waves arose. Higher and higher still 
Their fierce necks writhed beneath the tempest' 

scourge 
Like serpents struggling in a vulture's grasp 
Calm and rejoicing in the fearful war 
Of wave ruining on wave, and blast on blast 
Descending, and black flood on whirlpool dri' 
With dark obliterating course, he sate: 
As if their genii were the ministers 
Appointed to conduct him to the light 
Of those beloved eyes, the Poet sate 
Holding the steady helm. Evening came on, 
The beams of sunset hung their rainbow hoes 
High 'mid the shifting domes of sheeted spn^ 
That canopied his path o'er the waste deep; 
Twilight, ascending slowly from the east. 
Entwined in duskier wreaths her braided locks 
O'er the fair front and radiant eyes of day; 
Night followed, clad with stars. On every siie 
More horribly the multitudinous streams 9^ 
Of ocean's mountainous waste to mutual war 
Rushed in dark tumult thundering, as to mock 
The calm and spangled sky. The little boat 
Still fled before the storm ; still fled, like foam 
Down the steep cataract of a wintry river; 
Now pausing on the edge of the riven wave; 
Now leaving far behind the bursting mass 
That fell, convulsing ocean. Safely fled — 
As if that frail and wasted human f orm, ^ 
Had been an elemental god. 

At midnight 
The moon arose : and lo I the ethereal cliffs 
Of Caucasus, whose icy summits shone 
Among the stars like sunlight, and around 
Whose caverned base the whirlpools and tki 

waves 
Bursting and eddying irresistibly 
Rage and resound for ever. — Who shall savef- 
The boat fled on, — the boiling torrent droTer 
The crags closed round with black and jagga^ 

arms, 
The shattered mountains overhung the sea, ^^ 
And faster still, beyond all human speed, 
Suspended on the sweep of the smooth wave, 
The little boat was driven. A cavern there 
Yawned, and amid its slant and winding d^thi 
Ingulfed the rushing sea. The boat fled on 
With unrelazing speed. — "Vision and Love!" 
The Poet cried aloud, * * I have beheld 
The path of thy departure. Sleep and death 
Shall not divide us long ! ' ' 

The boat pursued 
The windings of the cavern. Daylight shone 
At length upon that gloomy river's flow; 371 
Now, where the fiercest war among the w«v?« 
^la calm, on the uufatbomabl^ streani 
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oat moved slowly. Where the mountain, 

riven, 

ed those black depths to the azure sky, 
;t the flood's enormous volume fell 
to the base of Caucasus, with sound 
ihook the everlasting rocks, the mass 

with one whirlpool all that ample chasm; 
above stair the eddying water rose, 380 
\g immeasurably fast, and laved 
alternating da^ the gnarlM roots 
ghty trees, that stretched their giant 'arms 
rkness over it. I' the midst was left, 
ting, yet distorting every cloud, 
1 of treacherous and tremendous calm. 
I by the sway of the ascending stream, 

dizzy swiftness, round, and round, and 

round, 

after ridge the straining boat arose, 
a the verge of the extremest curve, 890 
}f through an opening of the rocky bank, 
'aters overflow, and a smooth spot 
sissy quiet mid those battling tides 
t, the boat paused shuddering. — Shall it 

sink 

the abyss f Shall the reverting stress 
At resistless gulf embosom it f 
hall it fallf — A wandering stream of wind, 
hed from the west, has caught the ex- 
panded sail, 
lo ! with gentle motion, between banks 
)ssy slope, and on a placid stream, 400 

th a woven grove it sails, and hark! 
fhastly torrent mingles its far roar 

the breeze murmuring in the musical 

woods. 

3 the embowering trees recede, and leave 
le space of green expanse, the cove 
ied by meeting banks, whose yellow flowers 
7er gaze on their own drooping eyes, 
ted ir the crystal calm. The wave 
e boat 's motion marred their pensive task, 
I nought but vagrant bird, or wanton 

wind, 410 

Uing spear-grass, or. their own decay 
j'er disturbed before. The Poet longed 
ck with their bright hues his withered hair, 
n his heart its solitude returned, 
le f orebore. Not the strong impulse hid 
)8e flushed cheeks, bent eyes, and shadowy 

frame 
ret performed its ministry : it hung 
his life, as lightning in a cloud 
IS, hovering ere it vanish, ere the floods 
ifht close over it. 

The noonday sun 420 
ihone upon the forest, one vast mass 
Agting shade, who3e brown magni&eenee 



A narrow vale embosoms. There, huge tfaves, 
Scooped in the dark base of their aery rocks, 
Mocking its moans, respond and roar for ever. 
The meeting boughs and implicated leaves 
Wove twilight o 'er the Poet 's path, as led 
By love, or dream, or god, or mightier Death, 
He sought in Nature 's dearest haunt some bank. 
Her cradle, and his sepulchre. More dark 430 
And dark the shades accumulate. The oak. 
Expanding its immense and knotty arms, 
Embraces the light beech. The pyramids 
Of the tall cedar overarching frame 
Most solemn domes within, and far below. 
Like clouds suspended in an emerald sky. 
The ash and the acacia floating hang 
Tremulous and pale. Like restless serpents, 

clothed 
In rainbow and in fire, the parasites, 
Starred with ten thousand blossoms, flow around 
The gray trunks, and, as gamesome infants' 

eyes, 441 

With gentle meanings, and most innocent wiles, 
Fold their beams round the hearts of those that 

love. 
These twine their tendrils with the wedded 

boughs 
Uniting their close union ; the woven leaves 
Make network of the dark blue light of day. 
And the night's noontide clearness, mutable 
As shapes in the weird clouds. Soft mossy 

lawns 
Beneath these canopies extend their swells. 
Fragrant with perfumed herbs, and eyed with 

blooms 450 

Minute yet beautiful. One daikest glen 
Sends from its woods of musk-rose, twined with 

jasmine, 
A soul-dissolving odour, to invite 
To some more lovely mystery. Through the dell. 
Silence and Twilight here, twin-sisters, keep 
Their noonday watch, and sail among the shades, 
Like vaporous shapes half seen ; beyond, a well. 
Dark, gleaming, and of most translucent wave. 
Images all the woven boughs above. 
And each depending leaf, and every speck 460 
Of azure sky, darting between their chasms ; 
Nor aught else in the liquid mirror laves 
Its portraiture, but some inconstant star 
Between one foliaged lattice twinkling fair, 
Or painted bird, sleeping beneath the moon, 
Or gorgeous insect floating motionless. 
Unconscious of the day, ere yet his wings 
Have spread their glories to the gaze of noon. 

Hither the Poet came. His eyes beheld 469 
Their own wan light through the reflected lines 
Of his thin hair, distinct in the dark de^tb. 
Of that atift fouiita\TL\ «ift\\i^\«fl»a».\s«w\.^ 
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Gazing in dreams over the gloomy grave, 

Sees its own treacherous likeness there. He 

heard 
The motion of the leaves, the grass that sprung 
Startled and glanced and trembled even to feel 
An unaccustomed presence, and the sound 
Of the sweet brook that from the secret springs 
Of that dark fountain rose. A Spirit seemed 
To stand beside him — clothed in no bright robes 
Of shadowy silver or enshrining light, 481 

Borrowed from aught the visible world affords 
Of grace, or majesty, or mystery; — 
But undulating woods, and silent well, 
And leaping rivulet, and evening gloom 
Now deepening the dark shades, for speech 

assuming, 
Held commune with him, as if he and it 
Were all that was; only — when his regard 
Was raised by intense pensiveness — two eyes, 489 
Two starry eyes, hung in the gloom of thought. 
And seemed with their serene and azure smiles 
To beckon him. 

Obedient to the light 
That shone within his soul, he went, pursuing 
The windings of the dell. — The rivulet 
Wanton and wild, through many a green ravine 
Beneath the forest flowed. Sometimes it fell 
Among the moss with hollow harmony 
Dark and profound. Now on the polished stones 
It danced, like childhood laughing as it went : 
Then through the plain in tranquil wanderings 

crept, 500 

Reflecting every herb and drooping bud 
That overhung its quietness. — * * O stream ! 
Whose source is inaccessibly profound. 
Whither do thy mysterious waters tendf 
Thou imagest my life. Thy darksome stillness, 
Thy dazzling waves, thy loud and hollow gulfs. 
Thy searchless fountain, and invisible course 
Have each their type in me : and the wide sky. 
And measureless ocean may declare as soon 
What oozy cavern or what wandering cloud 510 
Contains thy waters, as the universe 
Tell where these living thoughts reside, when 

stretched 
Upon thy flowers my bloodless limbs shall waste 
I ' the passing wind 1 ' ' 

Beside the grassy shore 
Of the small stream he went ; he did impress 
On the green moss his tremulous step, that 

caught 
Strong shuddering from his burning limbs. As 

one 
Roused by some joyous madness from the couch 
Of fever, he did move ; yet not like him 
J^or^retful of the grave, where, when the flame 



<kr 



Of his frail exultation shall be spent, S21 

He must descend. With rapid steps he went 
Beneath the shade of trees, beside the flow 
Of the wild babbling rivulet; and now - 

The forest's solemn canopies were changed ^ 

For the uniform and lightsome evening sky. 
Gray rocks did peep from the spare moss, and 

stemmed 

The struggling brook : tall spires of windlestrae* ' ■ 
Threw their thin shadows down the rugged slope, -* 
And nought but gnarled roots of ancient pines 
Branchless and blasted, clenched with grasping 

roots 63tt '^ 

The unwilling soil. A gradual change was here, 
Yet ghastly. For, as fast years flow away, "^ 

The smooth brow gathers, and the hair grows . 

thin 
And white, and where irradiate dewy eyes 
Had shone, gleam stony orbs : — so from his steps 
Bright flowers departed, and the beautiful shade 
Of the green groves, with all their odorous winds 
And musical motions. Calm, he still pursued 
The stream, that with a larger volume now 540 
Rolled through the labyrinthine dell, and there 
Fretted a path through its descending curves 
With its wintry speed. On every side now rose 
Rocks, which, in unimaginable forms. 
Lifted their black and barren pinnacles 
In the light of evening, and, its precipice 
Obscuring the ravine, disclosed above. 
Mid toppling stones, black gulfs and yawning 

caves. 
Whose windings gave ten thousand various 

tongues 
To the loud stream. Lo! where the pass 

expands 550 

Its stony jaws, the abrupt mountain breaks. 
And seems, with its accumulated crags. 
To overhang the world : for wide expand 
Beneath the wan stars and descending moon 
Islanded seas, blue mountains, mighty streams. 
Dim tracts and vast, robed in the lustrous 

gloom 
Of leaden coloured even, and flery hills 
Mingling their flames with twilight, on the verge 
Of the remote horizon. The near scene. 
In naked and severe simplicity, 560 

Made contrast with the universe. A pine. 
Rock-rooted, stretched athwart the vacancy 
Its swinging boughs, to each inconstant blast 
Yielding one only response, at each pause 
In most familiar cadence, with the howl, 
The thunder and the hiss of homeless streams 
Mingling its solemn song, whilst the broad river, 
Foaming and hurrying o'er its rugged path, 
Fell into that immeasurable void 
Scattering its waters to the passing winds. 570 

1 withered grass-stalks 
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Yet the gray precipice and solemn pine 
And torrent were not all ; — one silent nook 
Was there. Even on the edge of that vast 

mountain. 
Upheld by knotty roots and fallen rocks, 
It overlooked in its serenity 
The dark earth, and the bending vault of stars. 
It was a tranquil spot, that seemed to smile 
Even in the lap of horror. Ivy clasped 
The fissured stones with its entwining arms, 
And did embower with leaves for ever green, 580 
And berries dark, the smooth «nd even space 
Of its inviolated floor, and here 
The children of the autumnal whirlwind bore, 
In wanton sport, those bright leaves, whose 

decay. 
Bed, yellow, or ethereally pale, 
Bivals the pride of summer. 'Tis the haunt 
Of every gentle wind, whose breath can teach 
The wilds to love tranquillity. One step, 
One human step alone, has ever broken 
The stillness of its solitude: — one voice 590 

Alone inspired its echoes; — even that voice 
Which hither came, floating among the winds, 
And led the loveliest among human forms 
To make their wild haunts the depository 
Of all the grace and beauty that endued 
Its motions, render up its majesty. 
Scatter its music on the unfeeling storm. 
And to the damp leaves and blue cavern mould, 
Nurses of rainbow flowers and branching moss. 
Commit the colours of that varying cheek, 600 
That snowy breast, those dark and drooping eyes. 
The dim and horned moon hung low, and 

poured 
A sea of lustre on the horizon 's verge 
That overflowed its mountains. Yellow mist 
Filled the unbounded atmosphere, and drank 
Wan moonlight even to fulness: not a star 
Shone, not a sound was heard ; the very winds, 
Danger's grim playmates, on that precipice 
Slept, clasped in his embrace.— -O, storm of 

Death! - 
Whose sightless speed divides this sullen night : 
And thou, colossal Skeleton, that, still 611 

Guiding its irresistible career 
In thy devastating omnipotence, 
Art king of this frail world ! from the red field 
Of slaughter, from the reeking hospital, 
The patriot 's sacred couch, the snoWy bed 
Of innocence, the scaffold and the throne, 
A mighty voice invokes thee. Buin calls 
His brother Death. A rare and regal prey 
He hath prepared, prowling around the world ; 
Glutted with which thou mayst repose, and 

men 621 

Go to their graves like flowers or creeping 

wonpsr 



Nor ever more offer at thy dark shrine 
The unheeded tribute of a broken heart. 

When on the threshold of the green recess 
The wanderer's footsteps fell, he knew that 

death 
Was on him. Yet a little, ere it fled. 
Did he resign his high and holy soul 
To iniages of the majestic past. 
That paused within his passive being now, 630 
Like winds that bear sweet music, when they 

breathe 
Through some dim latticed chamber. He did 

place 
His pale lean hand upon the rugged trunk 
Of the old pine. Upon an ivied stone 
Beclined his languid head, his limbs did rest. 
Diffused and motionless, on the smooth brink 
Of that obscurest chasm ; — and thus he lay, 
Surrendering to their final impulses 
The hovering powers of life. Hope and despair. 
The torturers, slept; no mortal pain or fear 640 
Marred his repose, the influxes of sense. 
And his own being unalloyed by pain. 
Yet feebler and more feeble, calmly fed 
The stream of thought, till he lay breathing 

there 
At peace, and faintly smiling: — ^his last sight 
Was the great moon, which o 'er the western line 
Of the wide world her mighty born suspended, 
With whose dun beams inwoven darkness seemed 
To mingle. Now upon the jaggdd hills 
It rests, and still as the divided frame 650 

Of the vast meteor sunk, the Poet's blood, 
That ever beat in mystic sympathy 
With nature's ebb and flow, grew feebler still: 
And when two lessening points of light alone 
Gleamed through the darkness, the alternate 

gasp. 
Of his faint respiration scarce did stir 
The stagnate night: — till the minutest ray 
Was quenched, the pulse yet lingered in his 

heart. 
It paused — it fluttered. But when heaven re- 
mained 
Utterly black, the murky shades involved 660 
An image, silent, cold, and motionless, 
As their own voiceless earth and vacant air. 
Even as a vapour fed with golden beams 
That ministered on sunlight, ere the west 
Eclipses it, was now that wondrous frame — 
No sense, no motion, no divinity — 
A fragile lute, on whose harmonious stringrs 
The breath of heaven did wander — a bright 

stream 
Once fed with many-voiced waves — a dream 
Of youth, which night and time have quenched 

forever, ^^ 
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Still, dark, and dry, and unremembered now. 

O, for Medea 's wondrous alchemy,i 
Which wheresoe 'er it fell made the earth gleam 
With bright flowers, and the wintry boughs 

exhale 
From vernal blooms fresh fragrance! O, that 

God, 
Profuse of poisons, would concede the chalice 
Which but one living man2 has drained, who 

now 
Vessel of deathless wrath, a slave that feels 
No proud exemption in the blighting curse 
K bears, over the world wanders for ever, 680 
Lone as incarnate death ! O, that the dreams 
Of dark magician in his visioned cave, 
Raking the cinders of a crucible 
For life and power, even when his feeble hand 
Shakes in its last decay, were the tr;ie law 
Of this so lovely world ! But thou art fled 
Like some frail exhalation ; which the dawn 
Robes in its golden beams, — ah ! thou hast fled ! 
The brave, the gentle, and the beautiful, 689 
The child of grace and genius. Heartless things 
Are done and said i * the world, and many worms 
And beasts and men live on, and mighty Earth 
From sea and mountain, city and wilderness. 
In vesper low or joyous orison, 
Lifts still its solemn voice: — but thou art fled; 
Thou canst no longer know or love the shapes 
Of this phantasmal scene, who have to thee 
Been purest ministers, who are, alas! 
Now thou art not. Upon those pallid lips 
So sweet even in their silence, on those eyes 700 
That image sleep in death, upon that form 
Tet safe from the worm's outrage, let no tear 
Be shed — not even in thought. Nor, when those 

hues 
Are gone, and those divinest lineaments, 
Worn by the senseless wind, shall live alone 
In the frail pauses of this simple strain, 
Let not high verse, mourning the memory 
Of that which is no more, or painting's woe 
Or sculpture, speak in feeble imagery 
Their own cold powers. Art and eloquence, 710 
And all the shows o' the world are frail and 

vain 
To weep a loss that turns their lights to shade. 
It is a woe too "deep for tears,''* when all 
Is reft at once, when some surpassing Spirit, 
Whose light adorned the world around it, leaves 
Those who remain behind, not sobs or groans, 

1 magic decoction (For example of Medea's witch- 
craft, see the story of Jason.) 

2Aha8uerus, the lejirendary Wanderlnj? .Tew. said 
to have been condemned by Christ, for his 
insolence, to wander till Christ's second com- 

fii^ ^'' ftnmortal youth, the elixir vitae 

^ Wordsworth's Ode on Immortality, last line. 



The passionate tumult of a clinging hope ; | 

But pale despair and cold tranquillity, 
Nature 's vast frame, the web of human thin£^ 
Birth and the grave, that are not as they 
were. 72(1 

OZYMANDIAS 

I met a traveller from an antique land 

Who said: 'Two vast and trunkless legs of 

stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them, on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown. 
And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold conunand. 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless 

things, 

^he hand that mocked them and the heart that 
fed.5 

And on the pedestal these words appear — 
' * My name is Ozymandias, king of kings : 
Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair ! ' ' 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 
The lone and level sands stretch far away. ' 



ODE TO THE WEST WIND* 



O wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn's 

being, 
Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves 

dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter 

fleeing. 

Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red. 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes: O thou, , 

Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 

The winged seeds, where they lie cold and low, 
Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the spring shall blow 

5 That is, they survived both him who imaged 
them and him who nursed them. 

• Note by Shelley : ''This poem was conceived 
and chiefly written in a wood that skirts the ' 
Arno, near Florence. . . The phenomenon 
alluded to at the conclusion of the third . 
stanza is well known to naturalists. The 
vegetation at the bottom of the sea. of rivers, 
and of lakes, sympathizes with that of the 
land in the change of seasons, and is conse- 
quently influenced by the winds which an- 
nounce it." 

The poem has something of the impetu- 
osity of the wind — a breathless swiftness 
which seems almost to scorn rhyme, and 
which is characteristic of many of Shel- 
ley's longer poems. Characteristically, too. It 
breathes bis intense "passion for reformln" 
the world." the combination of which with 
lytVc deUc«LC7, «l« here, is exceedingly rare. 
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irion o 'er the dreaming earth, and fill 10 
ag sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 
iving hues and odours plain and hill; 

Ipirit, which art moving everywhere ; 
yer and preserver; hear. Oh hear! 

n 
on whose stream, 'mid the steep sky's 
commotion, 

clouds like earth's decaying leaves are 
shed, 

from the tangled boughs of Heaven and 
Ocean, 

I of rain and lightning: there are spread 

! blue surface of thine airy surge, 

le bright hair uplifted from the head 2Q 

le fierce Maenad,! even from the dim verge 

i horizon to the zenith 's height, 

*ks of the approaching storm. Thou dirge 

dying year, to which this closing^ night 
e the dome of a vast sepulchre, 
d with all thy congregated might • 

)our8, from whose solid atmosphere 
rain, and fire, and hail will burst: 
Oh hear! 

m 

^ho didst waken from his summer dreams 
ue Mediterranean, where he lay, 30 

by the coil of his crystWline streams, 

! a pumice isle in Bale's bay,^ 
iw in sleep old palaces and towers 
ing within the wave's intenser day, 

ergrown with azure moss and flowers 

jet, the sense faints picturing them 1 Thou 

hose path the Atlantic's level powers 

themselves into chasms, while far below 
u-blooms and the oozy woods which wear 
:ples8 foliage of the ocean, know 40 

Dice, and suddenly grow gray with fear, 
r.emble and despoil themselves: Oh hear! 



IV 

rere a dead leaf thou mightest bear ; 

'ere a swift cloud to fly with thee ; 

6 to pant beneath thy power, and sharo 

renzied priestess 3 Near Naples ; the site 
' Bacchus. of many ruins of 

Qg in ancient luxury. 



The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than thou, O uncontrollable ! If even 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 

The comrade of thy wanderings over heaven. 
As then, when to outstrip thy skyey speed 60 
Scarce seemed a vision; I would ne'er have 
striven 



As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 
Oh lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud ! 
I fall upon the thorns of life I I bleed! 






70 



A heavy weight of hours has chained and bowed 
One too like thee: tameless, and swift, and 
proud. 

V 

Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is: 
What if my leaves are falling like its own! 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 

Will take from both a deep, autumnal tone, 60 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, spirit fierce. 
My spirit ! Be thou me, impetuous one I 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth! 
And, by the incantation of this verse. 

Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 

The trumpet of a prophecy! O Wind, 

If Winter comes, can Spring be fi^r behind? 

THE INDIAN SERENADE 

I arise from dreams of thee ^ 
In the first sweet sleep of night, '^ 
When the winds are breathing low, '^ 
And the stars are shining bright; a 
I arise from dreams of thee, ^ 
And a spirit in my feet > 
Hath led me — who knows howf '\ 
To thy chamber window, sweet! \ 

The wandering airs, they faint 
On the dark, the silent stream ; 
The champaki odours fail 
Like sweet thoughts in a dream ; 
The nightingale's complaint. 
It dies upon her heart. 
As I must die on thine, 
Oh, belovM as thou art ! 

Oh, lift me from the grass! 
Idle! I faint! I fail! 
Let thy love in kisses rain 

! 1 An Indian tree ol X\i« 'S\A.%iic\\^ tA.\&>\^ . 
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On my lips and eyelids pale. 
My cheek is cold and white, alas! 
My heart beats loud and fast, 
Oh ! press it close to thine again, 
Where it will break at last. 

Feom PROMETHEUS UNBOUND 

Song* 

Life of Life, thy lips enkindle 

With their love the breath between them; 
And thy smiles before they dwindle 

Make the cold air fire; then screen them 
In those looks, where whoso gazes 
Faints, entangled in their mazes. 



24 



6 



Child of Light ! thy limbs are burning 

Through the vest which seems to hide them ; 

As the radiant lines of morning 

Through the clouds, ere they divide them ; 

And this atmosphere divinest 

Shrouds thee wheresoe 'er thou shinest. 12 



Fair are others; none beholds thee. 
But thy voice sounds low and tender 

Like the fairest, for it folds thee 
From the sight, that liquid splendour. 

And all feel, yet see thee never. 

As I feel now, lost forever. 



18 
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Lamp of Earth 1 where 'er thou mo vest 
Its dim shapes are clad with brightness. 

And the souls of whom thou lovest 
Walk upon the winds with lightness. 

Till they fail, as I am failing, 

Dizzy, lost, yet unbewailing! 

Asia's Response 

My soul is an enchanted boat, 
Which, like a sleeping swan, doth float 

Upon the silver waves of thy sweet Singing; 
And thine doth like an angel sit 
Beside a helm conducting it. 

Whilst all the winds with melody are ringing. 
It seems to float ever, forever. 
Upon that many-winding river. 
Between mountains, woods, abysses, 
A paradise of wildernesses! 10 

Till, like one in slumber bound, 

I Borne to the ocean, I float down, around, 
Into a sea profound of ever-spreading sound. 

Meanwhile thy spirit lifts its pinions 
In music's most serene dominions; 
Catching the winds that fan that happy heaven. 

* This is the song of an unseen spirit to Asia, 
who is the dramatic embodiment of the spirit 
or Jove working through all nature. 



And we sail on, away, afar, 

Without a course, without a star, 
But by the instinct of sweet music driven; 

Till through Elysian garden islets 20^ 

By thee, most beautiful of pilots. 

Where never mortal pinnace glided. 

The boat of my desire is guided ; 
Realms where the air we breathe is love. 
Which in the winds on the waves doth move. 
Harmonizing this earth with what we feel above. 

We have passed Age's icy caves, 

And Manhood's dark and tossing waves, 
And Youth's smooth ocean, smiling to betray; 

Beyond the glassy gulfs we flee 30 

Of shadow-peopled Infancy, 
Through Death and Birth, to a diviner day;* 

A paradise of vaulted bowers 

Lit by downward-gazing flowers. 

And watery paths that, wind between 

Wildernesses calm and green, 
Peopled by shapes too bright to see. 
And rest, having beheld; somewhat like thee; 
Which walk upon the sea, and chant melodiously I 

THE CLOUD 
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I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 

From the seas and the streams; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 

In their noonday dreams. 
From my wings are shaken the dews that waken. 

The sweet buds every one. 
When rocked to rest on their mother 's breast. 

As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under, 10 

And then again I dissolve it in rain. 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

I sift the snow on the mountains below. 

And their great pines groan aghast; 
And all the night 'tis my pillow white. 

While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 
Sublime on the towers of my skyey bowers. 

Lightning my pilot sits; 
In a cavern under is fettered the thunder. 

It struggles and howls at fits; 20 

Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion. 

This pilot is guiding me. 
Lured by the love of the genii that move 

In the depths of the purple sea ; 
Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 

Over the lakes and the plains, 
Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 

* In imagination reversing the course of nature, 
she passes back through the portals of earthly 
being to the spirit's condition of primordial 
immortality. 
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The Spirit he loves remains; 
nd I all the while bask in heaven's blue smile, 
Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 30 

he sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 

And his burning plumes outspread, 
caps on the back of my sailing rack. 

When the morning star shines dead, 
.s on the jag of a mountain crag, 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 
in eagle alit one moment may sit 

In the light of its golden wings. 
Lnd when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea 
beneath, 

Its ardours of rest and of love, 40 

Ud the crimson pall of eve may fall 

From the depth of heaven above, 
Vith wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest. 

As still as a brooding dove. 

"hat orbdd maiden with white fire laden. 

Whom mortals call the moon, 
rlides glimmering o 'er my fleece-like floor. 

By the midnight breezes strewn ; 
Lnd wherever the beat of her unseen feet. 

Which only the angels hear, 50 

lay have broken the woof of my tent's thin 
roof. 

The stars peep behind her and peer; 
Vnd I laugh to see them whirl and flee. 

Like a swarm of golden bees, 
^Vhen I widen the rent in my wind-built tent. 

Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas. 
Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high. 

Are each paved with the moon and these. 

I bind the sun 's throne with a burning zone, 

And the moon's with a girdle of pearl; 60 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and 
swim. 

When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
Prom cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 

Over a torrent sea. 
Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof, — 

The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch through which I march 

With hurricane, fire, and snow, 
iVhen the powers of the air are chained to my 
chair. 

Is the million-coloured bow; "^0 

The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove. 

While the moist earth was laughing below. 

' am the daughter of earth and water. 

And the nursling of the sky ; 
'. pass through the pores of the ocean and 
shores; 

I change, but I cannot die. 
Per after the rain when with never a stain 



The pavilion of heaven is bare, 
And the winds and sunbeams with their convex 
gleams 
Build up the blue dome of air, 80 

I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, i 

And out of the caverns of rain, 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from 
the tomb, 
I arise and unbuild it again. 

TO A SKYLARK 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 

Bird thou never wert. 
That from heaven, or near it, 

Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

Higher still and higher 

From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire ; 

The blue deep thou wingest. 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever 

singest. 10 

In the golden lightning 

Of the sunken sun, 
O 'er which clouds are brightning. 

Thou dost float and run; 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 

The pale purple even 

Melts around thy flight; 
Like a star of heaven 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill 

delight, 20 

Keen as are the arrows 

Of that silver sphere. 
Whose intense lamp narrows 

In the white dawn clear. 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 

All the earth and air 

With thy voice is loud. 
As, when night is bare. 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is 

overflowed. 30 

What thou art we know not ; 

What is most like theef 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 

Drops so bright to see. 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 

Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought, 

1 An empty tomb. 
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Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded 

not : 40 

Like a high-born maiden 

In a palace-tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her 
bower: 

Like a glow-worm golden 

In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it 

from the view: 50 

Like a rose embowered 

In its own green leaves. 
By warm winds deflowered, 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet those heavy- 
wingM thieves: 

Sound of vernal showers 

On the twinkling grass, 
Bain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth 
surpass. 60 

Teach us, sprite or bird, 

What sweet thoughts are thine: 

I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 

Chorus Hymeneal, 

Or triumphal chant, 
Matched with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt, 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden 

want. 70 

What objects are the fountains 

Of thy happy strain f 
What fields, or waves, or mountains! 
What shapes of sky or plain f 
What love of thine own kind? what ignorance 
of painf 

With thy clear keen joyance 

Languor cannot be: 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee: 
Thou lovest, but ne'er knew love's sad 

satietjr, 80 



Waking or asleep. 

Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal 
stream f 

We look before and after. 

And i)ine for what is not: 
Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of 
saddest thought. 90 

Yet if we could scorn 

Hate, and pride, and fear; 
If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever should come 
near. 

Better than all measures 

Of delightful sound. 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found. 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scomer of the 
ground! 100 

Teach me half the gladness 

That thy brain must know. 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow. 
The world should listen then, as I am listening 
now. 

From ADONAIS* 
The Grave of Keats 

49 

Go thou to Rome, — at once the Paradise, 
The grave, the city, and the wilderness; 

* "John Keats died at Rome of a consumption, In 
his twenty-fourth [twenty-sixth] year, on 
the [22d] day of [February], 1821 ; and was 
buried in the romantic and lonely cemetery 
of the Protestants in that city, under the pyr- 
amid which is the tomb of Cestius and the 
massy walls and towers, now mouldering and 
desolate, which formed the circuit of ancient 
Rome. The cemetery is an open space among 
the ruins, covered in winter with violets and 
daisies. It might make one in love with 
death to think that one should be burled in 
so sweet a place." — Prom Shelley's Preface. 
"Adonals" is of course a poetical name for 
Keats. The elepry was the outcome of Shel- 
ley's noble indignation over a death which he 
somewhat mlstaKenly supposed was immedi- 
ately due to the savage criticism of Keats's 
reviewers — "Wretched men." as he character- 
ized them, who "know not what they do." 
murderers who had "spoken daggers but used 
none." See Eng. Lit., p., 2.58. The espedallr 
beautiful concluding stanzas, which are given 
here, are almost purely personal ; Shelley is 
communing with himself, and thinking of bis 
own troubled life. 
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And where its wrecks like shattered mountains 

rise, 
And flowering weeds, and fragrant copses dress 
The bones of Desolation 's nakedness, 
Pass, till the Spirit of the spot shall lead 

I" Thy footsteps to a slope of green access 
Where, like an infant 's smile, over the dead 
A light of laughing flowers along the grass is 
spread. 

50 

And gray walls moulder round, on which dull 

Time 
Feeds, like slow fire upon a hoary brand ; 
And one keen pyramid with wedge sublime, 
, Pavilioning the dust of him who planned 
This refuge for his memory, doth stand 
Like flame transformed to marble; and beneath, 
A field is spread, on which a newer band 
Have pitched in Heaven's smile their camp of 
death 
Welcoming him we lose with scarce extin- 
guished breath. 



And man, and woman ; and what still Is dear 
Attracts to crush, repels to make thee wither. 
The soft sky smiles, — the low wind whispers 



1 

I 



% 



f 



51 

Here pause: these graves are all too young as 

yet 
To have outgrown the sorrow which consigned 
Its charge to each ; and if the seal is set. 
Here, on one fountain of a mourning mind. 
Break it not thou ! too surely shalt thou find 
Thine own well full, if thou returnest home. 
Of tears and gall. Prom the world's bitter 

wind 
Seek shelter in the shadow of the tomb. 
What Adonais is, why fear we to become! 

62 

The One remains, the many change and pass ; 
Heaven's light forever shines, Earth's shadows 

fly; 
Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 
Until Death tramples it to fragments. — ^Die, 
If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost 

seek! 
Follow where all is fled I — Rome's azure sky, 
flowers, ruins, statues, music, words, are weak, 
The glory they transfuse with fitting truth to 

53 

Why Knger, why turn back, why shrink, my 

Heart f 
Thy hopes are gone before : from all things here 
They have departed : thou shouldst now depart ! 
A Hgtit la past from the revolving year, 



near; 



'Tis Adonais calls! oh, hasten thither, 
No more let Life divide what Death can join 
together. 

54 

That Light whose smile kindles the Universe, 
That Beauty in which all things work and move. 
That Benediction which the eclipsing Curse 
Of birth can quench not, that sustaining Love 
Which through the web of being blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and sea. 
Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 
The fire for which all thirst ; now beams on me. 
Consuming the last clouds of cold mortality. 

55 

The breath whose might I have invoked in song 
Descends on me ; my spirit 's bark is driven, 
Far from the shore, far from the trembling 

throng 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given ; 
The massy earth and sphered skies are riven! 
I am borne darkly, fearfully, afar; 
Whilst burning through the inmost veil of 

Heaven, 
The soul of Adonais, like a star. 
Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are. 



Feom HELLAS* 
Chorus 

The world's great age begins anew. 

The golden years return. 
The earth doth like a snake renew 

Her winter weedsi outworn: 
Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires^ gleam. 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 6 

A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 

From waves serener far; 
A new Peneus rolls his fountains 



1 robes 

2 creeds and monarchies (to which, as such, Shel- 

ley was devotedly hostile) 
* Shelley's drama of the modern Greeks* strug- 
gle for independence concludes with this 
Chorus, prophesying the return of that Golden 
Age when Saturn was fabled to have reigned 
over a universe of peace and love. Of the 
fulfillment of this prophecy Shelley had at 
times an ardent hope, which reaches perhaps 
its highest expression in this Chorus (with 
which compare Byron*s Isles of Oreece), and 
at other times a profound despair, which can. 
easily be read lii «om« ol >iJQft Xi^Vc^ >Ob»x. ^^^^ 
given on svL)Q««qKi%Tit ^%.<(^%. 
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Against the morning star. 
Where fairer Tempes bloom, there sleep 
Young Cyclads on a sunnier deep. 

A loftier Argo cleaves the main, 

Fn^ught with a later prize; 
Another Orpheus sings again, 

And loves, and weeps, and dies. 
A new Ulysses leaves once more 
Caljpso for his native shore. 

Oh, write no more the tale of Troy,t 
If earth Death 's scroll must be ! 
Nor mix with Laian rage the joj 

Which dawns upon the free: 
Although a subtler Sphinx renew 
Biddies of death Thebes never knew. 

Another Athens shall arise, 

And to remoter time 
Bequeath, like sunset to the skies, 

The splendour of its prime ; 
And leave, if nought so bright may live. 
All earth can take or Heaven can give. 

Saturn and Love their long repose 
Shall burst, more bright and good 

Than all who f ell,3 than One who rose,^ 
Than many unsubdued :<( 

Not gold, not blood, their altar dowers. 

But votive tears and symbol flowers. 

Oh, cease! must hate and death return! 

Cease! must men kill and dief 
Cease ! drain not to its dregs the urn 

Of bitter prophecy. 
The world is weary of the past. 
Oh, might it die or rest at last I 



12 



TO 



18 



.^0 



36 



42 



Music, when soft voices die. 
Vibrates in the memory ; 
Odours, when sweet violets sicken. 
Live within the sense they quicken. 

Bose leaves, when the rose is dead, 
Are heaped for the beloved 's bed ; 
And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone. 
Love itself shall slumber on. 



TO 



One word is too often profaned 

For me to profane it. 
One feeling too falsely disdained 

8 Pagan gods. s Objects of heathen 

4 Christ. idolatry. 

t The more or Isss historic Trojan War, and the 

woes of the Theban house of Laius and his 

aoa CEkf/pas, belong of course to a time suc- 

ceeding the Goldea Age of fable. 



For thee to disdain it ; 
One hope is too like despair 

For prudence to smother. 
And pity from thee more dear 

Than that from another. 

I can give not what men call love. 

But wilt thou accept not 
The worship the heart lifts above 

And the Heavens reject not, — 
The desire of the moth for the star. 

Of the night for the morrow. 
The devotion to something afar 

From the sphere of our sorrow! 



A LAMENT 

O world! Olife! O time! 
On whose last steps I climb. 

Trembling at that where I had stood 1 
When will return the glory of your prime 

No more — oh, never more! 

Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight ; 

Fresh spring, and summer, and winter 
Move my faint heart with grief, but with 

No more — oh, never more! 



WHEN THE LAMP IS SHATTEI 

When the lamp is shattered. 
The light in the dust lies dead — 

When the cloud is scattered. 
The rainbow 's glory is shed. 

When the lute is broken. 
Sweet tones are remembered not ; 

When the lips have spoken. 
Loved accents are soon forgot. 

As music and splendour 
Survive not the lamp and the lute, 

The heart 's echoes render 
No song when the spirit is mute: — 

No song but sad dirges. 
Like the wind through a ruined cell. 

Or the mournful surges 
That ring the dead seaman 's knell. 

When hearts have once mingled. 
Love first leaves the well-built nest; 

The weak one is singled 
To endure what it once possessed. 

O Love! who bewailest 
The frailty of all things here. 

Why choose you the frailest 
For yoTiT ciadle, your home, and your bi{ 
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passions will rock thee 

e storms rock the ravens on high : 

ght reason will mock thee, 

the sun from a wintry sky. 

»m thy nest every rafter 

rot) and thine eagle home 

ive thee naked to laughter, 

I leaves fall and cold winds come. 32 

A DIEGE 

iough wind, that moanest loud 

Grief too sad for song ; 
Vild wind, when sullen cloud 

Knells all the night long ; 
iad storm, whose tears are vain, 
)are woods, whose branches strain, 
)eep caves and dreary main, 

Wail, for the world 's wrong ! 



JOHN KEATS 
(1795-1821) 

Feom ENDYMION* 

Proem. From Book I 

ig of beauty is a joy forever : 
wellness increases; it will never 
nto nothingness ; but still will keep 
BT quiet for us, and a sleep 
)f sweet dreams, and health, and quiet 
breathing. 

Pore, on every morrow,i are we wreathing 
ery band to bind us to the earth, 
of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
)le natures, of the gloomy days, 
the unhealthy and o 'er-darkened ways 10 
for our searching : yes, in spite of all, 
shape of beauty moves away the pall 
our dark spirits. Such the sun, the moon, 
old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
nple sheep ; and such are daffodils 
the green world they live in; and clear 
riUs 

or themselves a cooling covert' make 
t the hot season; the mid- forest brake, 
ith a sprinkling of fair musk-rose blooms : 
ich too is the grandeur of the dooms^ 20 
ve imagined for the mighty dead ; 
ely tales that we have heard or read : 
lless fountain of immortal drink, 
,g unto us from the heaven 's brink. 

do we merely feel these essences 
e short hour ; no, even as the trees 



Ing 

Jng. lAf., p. 258. 
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That whisper round a temple become soon 

Dear as the temple 's self, so does the moon. 

The passion poesy, glories infinite. 

Haunt us till they become a cheering light 80 

Unto our souls, and bound to us so fast, 

That, whether there be shine, or gloom o'ercast, 

They alway must be with us, or we die. 

Therefore, 'tis with full happiness that I 
Will trace the story of Endymion. 
The very music of the name has gone 
Into my being, and each pleasant scene 
Is growing fresh before me as the green 
Of our own valleys: so I will begin 
Now while I cannot hear the city *s din ; 40 

Now while the early budders are just new, 
And run in mazes of the youngest hue 
About old forests; while the willow trails 
Its delicate amber; and the dairy pails 
Bring home increase of milk. And, as the year 
Grows lush in juicy stalks, I '11 smoothly steer 
My little boat, for many quiet hours. 
With streams that deepen freshly into bowers. 
Many and many a verse I hope to write. 
Before the daisies, vermeil rimmed and white, 50 
Hide in deep herbage ; and ere yet the bees 
Hum about globes of clover and sweet peas, 
I must be near the middle of my story. 
O may no wintry season, bare and hoary, 
See it half finished : but let Autumn bold, 
With universal tinge of sober gold, 
Be all about me when I make an end. 
And now at once, adventuresome, I send 
My herald thought into a wilderness: 
There let its trumpet blow, and quickly dress 60 
My uncertain path with green, that I may speed 
Easily onward, thorough^ flowers and weed. 



THE EVE OF ST. AGNES 



St. Agnes' Eve*— Ah, bitter chill it was! 
The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold; 
The hare limped trembling through the frozen ' 

grass. 
And silent was the flock in woolly fold : \ 

Numb were the Beadsman's fingers, while he 

told 
His rosary, and while his frosted breath. 
Like pious incense from a censer old. 
Seemed taking flight for heaven, without a 

death. 
Past the sweet Virgin's picture, while his 

prayer he saith. 



8 through 
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His prayer he saith, this patient, holy man; 
Then takes his lamp, and riseth from his knees. 
And back returneth, meagre, barefoot, wan. 
Along the chapel aisle by slow degrees: 
The sculptured dead, on each side, seem to 

freeze, 
Emprisoned in black, purgatorial rails : 
Knights, ladies, praying in dumb oratories, 
He passeth by; and his weak spirit fails 

To think how they may ache in icy hoods and 

mails. 



Northward he tumeth through a little door. 
And scarce three steps, ere Music's golden 

tongue 
Flattered to tears this aged man and poor ; 
But no — already had his deathbell rung; 
The joys of all his life were said and sung: 
His was harsh penance on St. Agnes ' Eve : 
Another way he went, and soon among 
Rough ashes sat he for his soul's reprieve. 
And all night kept awake, for sinners' sake 

to grieve. 



That ancient Beadsman heard the prelude soft; 
And so it chanced, for many a door was wide. 
From hurry to and fro. Soon, up aloft. 
The silver, snarling trumpets 'gan to chidcu^ 
The level chambers, ready with their pride, 
Were glowing to receive a thousand guests : 
The carved angels, ever eager-eyed. 
Stared, where upon their heads the cornice rests. 
With hair blown back, and wings put cross- 
wise on their breasts. 



At length burst in the argent revelry, 

With plume, tiara, and all rich array, 

Numerous as shadows, haunting f airily 

The brain, new stuffed, in youth, with triumphs 

gay 

Of old romance. These let us wish away, 
And turn, sole-thoughted, to one Lady there, 
Whose heart had brooded, all that wintry day, 
t On love, and winged St. Agnes' saintly care, 
As she had heard old dames full many times 
declare. 

6 

They told her how, upon St. Agnes' Eve, 
Young virgins might have visions of delight, 
And soft adorings from their loves receive 
Upon the honeyed middle of the night. 
If ceremonies due they did aright ; 
As, supperJem to bed they mu%t retire, 



And couch supine their beauties, lily white; 
Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 
Of Heaven with upward eyes for all that th< 
desire. 

7 

• 

Full of this whim was thoughtful Madeline; 
The music, yearning like a God in pain. 
She scarcely heard : her maiden eyes divine. 
Fixed on the floor, saw many a sweeping trai) 
Pass by — she heeded not at all: in vain 
Came many a tiptoe, amorous cavalier, 
And back retired ; not cooled by high disdain, 
But she saw not: her heart was otherwhere: 
She sighed for Agnes' dreams, the sweete 
of the year. 

8 

She danced along with vague, regardless eyes, 
Anxious her lips, her breathing quick and shor 
The hallowed hour was near at hand: she sig 
Amid the timbrels, and the thronged resort 
Of whisperers in anger, or in sport ; 
'Mid looks of love, defiance, hate, and scorn, 
Hoodwinked2 with faery fancy; all amort,8 
Save to St. Agnes and her lambs unshorn,* 
And all the bliss to be before to-morrow moi 

9 

So, purposing each moment to retire, 
She lingered still. Meantime, across the mooi 
Had come young Porphyro, with heart on fire 
For Madeline. Beside the portal doors. 
Buttressed from moonlight, stands he, and ii 

plores 
All saints to give him sight of Madeline, 
But for one moment in the tedious hours. 
That he might gaze and worship all unseen ; 
Perchance speak, kneel, touch, kiss — in soo 

such things have been. 

10 

He ventures in : let no buzzed whisper tell : 
All eyes be muffled, or a hundred swords 
Will storm his heart. Love's feverous citadel: 
For him, those chambers held barbarian hord< 
Hyena foemen, and hot-blooded lords, 
AA^ose very dogs would execrations howl 
Against his lineage : not one breast affords 
Him any mercy, in that mansion foul. 

Save one old beldame, weak in body and 
soul. 

1 i. e., of robes (Keats) 3 dead 

2 blinded (to all else) 

* St. Agnes was a Roman virsin who suffei 
martyrdom. At Mass, on the day sacred 
her, while the Agnus Dei (Lamb of God) n 
chanted, t.70 lambs were dedicated to h 
and afterwards shorn and the wool wo^ 
(stanza l^V 
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I 



11 

Ahy happy cbance ! the aged creature came. 
Shuffling along with ivory-headed wand, 
To where he stood, hid from the torch *b flame. 
Behind a broad hall-piUar, far beyond 
The sound of merriment and chorus bland: 
He startled her ; but soon she knew his face, 
And grasped his fingers in her palsied hand. 
Saying, ** Mercy, Porphyro! hie thee from this 
place; 
They are all here to-night, the whole blood- 
thirsty race I 

12 

Get hence! get hence! there's dwarfish Hilde- 

brand ; 
He had a fever late, and in the fit 
He cursM thee and thine, both house and land : 
Then there's that old Lord Maurice, not a whit 
More tame for his gray hairs — Alas mel flit! 
Flit like a ghost away. ' ' — ' ' Ah, Gossip^ dear, 
We're safe enough; here in this arm-chair sit, 
And tell me how" — "Good Saints! not here, 

not here; 
Follow me, child, or else these stones will 

be thy bier. ' ' 

I 18 

He followed through a lowly arched way, 
Brushing the cobwebs with his lofty plume; 
And as she muttered * * WeU-a — ^well-a-day I ' ' 
He found him in a little moonlight room. 
Pale, latticed, chiU, and silent as a tomb. 
''Now tell me where is MadeUne," said he, 
"0 tell me, Angela, by the holy loom 
Which none but secret sisterhood may see. 
When they St. Agnes' wool are weaving 
piously. ' ' 

14 

"St. Agnes! Ah! it is St. Agnes' Eve- 
Vet men will murder upon holy days : 
Thou must hold water in a witch 's sieve. 
And be liege-lord of all the Elves and Fays, 
To venture so : it fills me with amaze 
To see thee, Porphyro! — St. Agnes' Eve! 
God's help! my lady fair the conjurer plays 
This very night ; good angels her deceive ! 
But let me laugh awhile, I've mickle time to 
grieve. ' ' 

15 

Feebly she laugheth in the languid moon, 
While Porphyro upon her face dotli look. 
Like puzzled urchin on an aged crone 
Who keepeth closed a wond'rous riddle-book, 
As spectacled she sits in chimney nook. 

4 godmother 



But soon his eyes grew brilliant, when she told 

His lady's purpose; and he scarce could brook<^ 

Tears, at the thought of those enchantments 

cold, 

And Madeline asleep in lap of legends old. 

16 

Sudden a thought came like a full-blown rose. 
Flushing his brow, and in his paindd heart 
Made purple riot: then doth he propose 
A stratagem, that makes the beldame start: 
''A cruel man and impious thou art: 
Sweet lady, let her pray, and sleep, and dream 
Alone with her good angels, far apart 
From wicked men like thee. Go, go! — I deem 
Thou canst not surely be the same that thou 
didst seem." 

17 

# 

* * I will not harm her, by all saints I swear, ' ' 
Quoth Porphyro: **0 may I ne'er find grace 
When my weak voice shaU whisper its last 

prayer. 
If one of her soft ringlets I displace, 
Or look with ruffian passion in her face: 
Good Angela, beUeve me by these tears; 
Or I will, even in a moment's space, 
Awake, with horrid shout, .my f oemen 's ears. 
And beard them, though they be more fanged 

than wolves and bears." 

18 

"Ah! why wilt thou affright a feeble soult 
A poor, weak, palsy-stricken churchyard thing, 
Whose passing-bell may ere the midnight toll; 
Whose prayers for thee, each morn and evening, 
Were never missed." Thus plaining, doth she 

bring 
A gentler speech from burning Porphyro; 
So woful, and of such deep sorrowing, 
That Angela gives promise she wiU do 

Whatever he shall wish, betide her weal or 

woe. 

10 

Which was, to lead him, in close secrecy, 
Even to Madeline's chamber, and there hide 
Him in a closet, of such privacy 
That he might see her beauty unespied. 
And win perhaps that night a peerless bride, 
While legioned fairies paced the coverlet, 
And pale enchantment held her sleepy-eyed. 
Never on such a night have lovers met, 
Since Merlin paid his Demon all the mon- 
strous debt.* 

5 Misused for "check". 

* Merlin, the famous wizard, became himself a 
victim of magic. See Tennyeoti** Ift^rWcv. wi^ 
Vtricn. 
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20 
''It shall be as thou wishest/' said the Dame; 
' ' All catesi and dainties shall be storM there 
Quickly on this feast-night: by the tambour 

frames 
Her own lute thou wilt see: no time to spare, 
For I am slow and feeble, and scarce dare 
On such a catering trust my dizzy head. 
Wait here, my child, with patience; kneel in 

prayer 
The while: Ah! thou must needs the lady 

wed, 
Or may I never leave my grave among the 

dead. ' ' 

21 

So saying, she hobbled off with busy fear. 
The lover's endless minutes slowly pass'd; 
The dame returned, and whispered in his ear 
To follow her; with aged eyes aghast 
From fright of dim espial. Safe at last. 
Through many a dusky gallery, they gain 
The maiden's chamber, silken, hushed, and 

chaste ; 
Where Porphyro took covert, pleased amain. 
His poor guide hurried back with agues in 

her brain. 

22 

Her faltering hand upon the balustrade, 
Old Angela was feeling for the stair. 
When Madeline, St. Agnes' charmM maid, 
Bose, like a missioned spirit, unaware: 
With silver taper's light, and* pious care, 
She turned, and down the aged gossip led 
To a safe level matting. Now prepare. 
Young Porphyro, for gazing on that bed; 
She comes, she comes again, like ringdove 
frayed and fled. 

23 

Out went the taper as she hurried in; 
Its little smoke, in pallid moonshine, died: 
She closed the door, she panted, all akin 
To spirits of the air, and visions wide: 
No uttered syllable, or woe betide! 
But to her heart, her heart was voluble. 
Paining with eloquence her balmy side; 
As though a tongueless nightingale should 
swell 
Her throat in vain, and die, heart-stifled, in 
her dell. 

24 
A casement high and triple arched there was. 
All garlanded with carven imag'ries 
Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot- 
grass, 



J d^IlcacleB 



2 A drum-like embroid- 
ery fraioe» 



And diamonded with panes of quaint device. 
Innumerable of stains and splendid- dyes. 
As are the tiger-moth's deep-damasked wings; 
And in the midst, 'mong thousand heraldries, 
And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 
A shielded scutcheon blushed with blood of 
queens and kings. 

26 

Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 
And threw warm gules^ on Madeline's fair 

breast, 
As down she knelt for heaven's grace and 

boon; 
Bose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest. 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 
And on her hair a glory, like a saint: 
She seemed a splendid angel, newly drest. 
Save wings, for heaven: Porphyro grew faint: 
She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mor- 
tal taint. 

26 

Anon his heart revives: her vespers done. 
Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she frees; 
Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one; 
Loosens her fragrant bodice; by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees; 
Half-hidden, like a mermaid in seaweed. 
Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees, 
In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed, 

But dares not look behind, or all the charm 
is fled. 

27 

Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly nest. 
In sort of wakeful swoon, perplexed she lay. 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppressed 
Her soothM limbs, and soul fatigued away; 
Flown, like a thought, until the morrow-day; 
Blissfully havened both from joy and pain; 
Clasped like a missal^ where swart Paynims 

pray; 
Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 
As though a rose should shut, and be a bud 
again. 

28 

Stol'n to this paradise, and so entranced, 

Porphyro gazed upon her empty dress, 

And listened to her breathing, if it chanced 

To wake into a slumberous tenderness; 

Which when he heard, that minute did he bless, 

And breathed himself: then from the closet 

crept. 
Noiseless as fear in a wide wilderness, 
And over the hushed carpet, silent, stepped, 

3 red color (a heraldic term) 

4 mass-book (which pagans wou)4 have no orcA- 

siOQ to ngclssp) 
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i 'tween the curtains peeped, where, lot 
how fast she slept. 

29 

by the bed-side, where the faded moon 
a dim, silver twilight, soft he set 
)le, and, half-anguished, threw thereon 
th of woven crimson, gold, and jet: — 
some drowsy Morphean amulet! 
3oisterous, midnight, festive clarion, 
cettle-drum, and far-heard clarinet, 
y his ears, though but in dying tone: — 
3 hall door shuts again, and all the noise 
is gone. 

30 

still she slept an azure-lidded sleep, 
anch^d linen, smooth, and lavendered, 
) he from forth the closet brought a heap 
ndied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd; 
jellies soothers than the creamy curd, 
lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon; 
la and dates, in argosy transferred 

Fez; and spiced dainties, every one, 
)m silken Samarcand to cedared Lebanon. 

81 

! delicates he heaped with glowing hand 
)lden dishes and in baskets bright 
reathM silver: sumptuous they stand 
e retired quiet of the night, 
g the chilly room with perfume light. — 
1 now, my love, my seraph fair, awake! 

art my heaven, and I thine eremite; 

thine eyes, for meek St. Agnes' sake, 

I shall drowse beside thee, so my soul 

doth ache." 

32 

whispering, his warm, unnerv5d arm 
in her pillow. Shaded was her dream 
he dusk curtains: — 'twas a midnight 
charm 

isible to melt as ic^d stream: 
astrous salvers in the moonlight gleam: 
1 golden fringe upon the carpet lies: 
»med he never, never could redeem 
such a stedfast spell his lady's eyes; 
mused awhile, entoiled in woof^d phan- 
tasies. 

33 

ening up, he took her hollow lute, — 
Ituous, — and, in chords that tenderest be, 
ayed an ancient ditty, long since mute, 
rovence called, ''La belle dame sans 
mercy : ' '« 

irently used here 6 "The beautiful lady 
)r "smoother." without pity." 



Close to her ear touching the melody; — 
Wherewith disturbed, she uttered a soft moan: 
He ceased — she panted quick — and suddenly 
Her blue affraydd eyes wide open shone: 
Upon his knees he sank, pale as smooth- 
sculptured stone. 

34 

Her eyes were open, but she still beheld. 
Now wide awake, the vision of her sleep: 
There was a painful change, that nigh ex- 
pelled 
The blisses of her dream so pure and deep, 
At which fair Madeline began to weep, 
And moan forth witless words with many a 

sigh; 
While still her gaze on Porphyro would keep; 
Who knelt, with joinM hands and piteous eye, 
Fearing to move or speak, she looked so 
dreamingly. 

35 

* * Ah, Porphyro ! ' ' said she, ' * but even now 
Thy voice was at sweet tremble in mine ear. 
Made tuneable with every sweetest vow; 
And those sad eyes were spiritual and clear; 
How changed thou art! how pallid, chill, and 

drear ! 
Give me that voice again, my Porphyro, 
Those looks immortal, those complainings dear! 
Oh leave me not in this eternal woe. 
For if thou diest, my Love, I know not where 

to go." 

36 

Beyond a mortal man impassioned far 
At these voluptuous accents, he arose. 
Ethereal, flushed, and like a throbbing star 
Seen mid the sapphire heaven's deep repose; 
Into her dream he melted, as the rose 
Blendeth its odour with the violet, — 
Solution sweet: meantime the frost-wind blows 
Like Love's alarum pattering the sharp sleet 
Against the window-panes; St. Agnes' moon 
hath set. 

37 

'Tis dark: quick pattereth the flaw-blown 

sleet : 
* ' This is no dream, my bride, my Madeline ! ' ' 
'Tis dark: the ic^d gusts still rave and beat: 
''No dream, alas! alas! and woe is mine! 
Porphyro will leave me here to fade and pine. — 
Cruel! what traitor could thee hither bring t 
I curse not, for my heart is lost in thine. 
Though thou forsakest a deceived thing; — 
A dove forlorn and lost with sick unprunM 

wing." 
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M7 Madeline! sweet dreamer! lovely bride! 
Say, may I be for aye thy vassal blest t 
Thy beauty's shield, heart-shaped and vermeil 

dyedt 
Ah, silver shrine, here will I take my rest 
After so many hours of toil and quest, 
A famished pilgrim, — saved by miracle. 
Though I have found, I will not rob thy nest 
Saving of thy sweet self; if thou think 'st well 

To trust, fair Madeline, to no rude infidel. 

39 

"Hark! 'tis an elfin-storm from faery land, 
Of haggard seeming, but a boon indeed: 
Arise — arise! the morning is at hand; — 
The bloated wassaillers will never heed: — 
Let us away, my love, with happy speed; 
There are no ears to hear, or eyes to see, — 
Drowned all in Bhenish and the sleepy mead: 
Awake! arise! my love, and fearless be, 
For o'er the southern moors I have a home 
for thee." 

40 

She hurried at his words, beset with fears. 
For there were sleeping dragons all around. 
At glaring watch, perhaps, with ready spears — 
Down the wide stairs a darkling way they 

found. — 
In all the house was heard no human sound. 
A chain-drooped lamp was flickering by each 

door; 
The arras, rich with horseman, hawk, and 

hound, 
Fluttered in the besieging wind's uproar; 
And the long carpets rose along the gusty 

floor. 

41 

They glide, like phantoms, into the wide hall; 
Like phantoms, to the iron porch, they glide; 
Where lay the Porter, in uneasy sprawl. 
With a huge empty flagon by his side: 
The wakeful bloodhound rose, and shook his 

hide. 
But his sagacious eye an inmate owns: 
By one and one, the bolts full easy slide: — 
The chains lie silent on the footworn stones; — 
The key turns, and the door upon its hinges 

groans. 

42 

And they are gone: ay, ages long ago 
These lovers fled away into the storm. 
That night the Baron dreamt of many a woe. 
And all his warrior-guests, with shade and form 
Of Witch, and demon, and large coflSn-worm, 
JPitre Jon^ be-nigbtmared, Angela, the old 



Died palsy-twitched, with meagre face d< 
The Beadsman, after thousand aves told, 
For aye unsought for slept among hie 
cold. 

ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE 

My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness 

My sense, as though of hemlock I had 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drain 

One minute past, and Lethe-wards had 
'Tis not through envy of thy happy lot. 

But being too happy in thine happinesf 
That thou, light-wingM Dryad of th( 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberlei 

Singest of summer in full-throated eai 

O, for a draught of vintage! that hati 
Cooled a long age in the deep-delvM e 
Tasting of Flora and the country green. 
Dance, and Provencal song,^ and sui 
mirth ! 
O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocri 
With beaded bubbles winking at the 
And purple-stained mouth; 
That I might drink, and leave the woi 
seen. 
And with thee fade away into the 
dim: 

Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forge 
What thou among the leaves hast 
known, 
The weariness^ the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each 
groan; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gra; 
Where youth grows pale, and specti 
and dies; 
Where but to think is to be full of 
And leaden-eyed despairs; 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrov 
Or new Love pine at them 
to-morrow. 

Away! away! for I will fly to thee, 
Not charioted by Bacchus and his pan 

But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 
Though the dull brain perplexes and r* 

1 Of southern France, 2 A fountain 
the home of the Muses on M 

troubadours. con. 

* The sources of Keats*s classical knowlei 
interesting. The suggestion for this ; 
lar metaphor came, doubtless, from ' 

f tainting of Ariadne (with Bacchus 1 
eopards), which was brought to Eng 
1806 and of which Keats must at lea 
seen a print, for he describes it in k: 
and Poetry, line 835. The painting 1 
in the National Gallery in 1826. 
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Already with thee) tender is the night, 
And hapljr the Queen-Moon is on her throne, 
Clustered around by all her starry Fajs; 
But here there is no light. 
Save what from heaven is with the breezes 
blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding 
mossy ways. 40 

I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But, in embalmed* darkness, guess each sweet 

Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine; 
Fast fading violets covered up in leaves; 
And mid-May's eldest child, 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine. 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer 
evei. 50 



Darkling I listen; and, for^ many a time 

I have been half in love with Useful Death, 
Called him soft names in many a musdd rhyme, 

To take into the air my quiet breath; 
^ Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
] To cease upon the midnight with no pain. 

While thou art pouring forth thy soul 
\ abroad 
f In such an ecstasy! 

Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in 
vain — 
To thy high requiem become a sod. 60 

Then wast not bom for death, immortal Bird! 
|. No hungry generations tread thee down; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In aneient days by emperor and clown: 
i^erhaps the self -same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Buth, when, sick 
for home. 
She stood in tears amid the alien com;^ 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the 
foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 70 

'orlom! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self! 
dieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 
dieu ! adieu ! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 
Up the hiU-side; and now 'tis buried deep^ 
In the next valley-glades: . 

Im it a vision, or a waking dreamt 
Fled is that music: — Do I wake or sleep f 



balmy 

inMmmncb ma, while 
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ODE ON A GBECIAN UBN* 

Thou still unravished bride of quietness. 

Thou foster-child of silence and slow time. 
Sylvan historian,^ who canst thus express 

A flowery tale' more sweetly than our rhyme: 
What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy 
shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both. 
In Tempo or the dales of Arcadyf 
What men or gods are these f What maidens 
lothf 
What mad pursuit! What struggle to escape f 
What pipes and timbrels f What wild 
ecstasy f 10 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard I 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play I 
on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endeared, 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone: 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not 
leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 
Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss. 
Though winning near the goal — ^yet, do not 
grieve ; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy 
bliss. 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be 
fair! 

Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 

Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu; 
And, happy melodist, unweariM, 

For ever piping songs for ever new; 
More happy love! more happy, happy love! 
For ever warm and still to be enjoyed, 
For ever panting, and for ever young; 
All breathing human passion far above, 

That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and 
cloyed, 
A burning forehead, and a parching 
tongue. 30 

Who are these coming to the sacrifice! 

To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead'st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 
And all her silken flanks with garlands 
dressed f 
What little town by river or sea shore. 
Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel. 
Is emptied of this folk, this pious momf 

1 historian of sylvan scenes 

* "There is some reason for thinking that the par- 
ticular urn which Inspired this oeautifal poem 
is a somewhat weather-beaten work In marble 
still preserved In the garden <ilRQ\Vwv^^««afe, 
and ftKureA Vn P\tWift*V% Va%\ e COi^RA«\fliXw\.r 
— H. B. Fotman. 
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And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e*er return. 40 

O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede2 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed; 
Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of 
thoughts 
As doth eternity: Cold Pastoral! 
When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou 
say 'st, 
** Beauty is truth, truth beauty," — that is 
n all 

i Ye know on earth, and all ye need to 



know. 



50 



ODE ON MELANCHOLY 



No, no, go not to Lethe, neither twist 

Wolf's-bane, tight-rooted, for its poisonous 
wine; 
Nor suffer thy pale forehead to be kissed 

By nightshade, ruby grape of Proserpine; 
Make not your rosary of yew-berries, 

Nor let the beetle, nor the death-moth be 
Your mournful Psyche,! nor the downy owl 
A partner in your sorrow's mysteries; 

For shade to shade will come too drowsily, 
And drown the wakeful anguish of the 
soul. 10 

But when the melancholy fit shall fall 

Sudden from heaven like a weeping cloud. 
That fosters the droop-headed flowers all. 

And hides the green hill in an April shroud; 
Then glut thy sorrow on a morning rose. 
Or on the rainbow of the salt sand-wave. 
Or on the wealth of globM peonies; 
Or if thy mistress some rich anger shows, 
Emprison her soft hand, and let her rave, 
And feed deep, deep upon her peerless 
eyes. 20 

She dwells with Beauty — Beauty that must die; 

And Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu; and aching Pleasure nigh. 

Turning to poison while the bee-mouth sips: 
Ay, in the very temple of Delight 
Veiled Melancholy has her sovran shrine. 
Though seen of none save him whose stren- 
uous tongue 



« embroidery (cp. Col- 
lins's Ode to Even- 
ing, line If p. 346) 



8 draw us from 
anxieties 



our 



2 Pgycbe, the soul, waa eoiiFentJonally symbolized 
bj' tbe butterfly. 



Can burst Joy's grape against his palate fine: 
His soul shall taste the sadness of her might, ' 
And be among her cloudy trophies 
hung. SO 

TO AUTUMN 

Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness. 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch- 
eaves run; 
To bend with apples the mossed cottage-trees 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the haseL 
shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more. 
And still more, later flowers for the bees. 
Until they think warm days will never 
cease, 10 

For Summer has o'er-brimmed their clam- 
my cells. 

Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store f 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor. 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind; 
Or on a half-reaped furrow sound asleep. 
Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while, 
thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined 
flowers : 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook; 20 
Or by a cider-press, with patient look. 
Thou watchest the last oozings hours by 
hours. 



Where are the songs of Spring t Ay, where are 

theyt 

Think not of them, thou hast thy music too,— 

While barrfed clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 

And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue; 

Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 

Among the river sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies; 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly 

bourn ; 80 

Hedge-crickets sing; and now with treble 

soft 
The red-breast whistles from a garden-croft; 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 

LINES ON THE MERMAID TAVEBN* 

Souls of Poets dead and gone. 
What Elysium have ye known, 

♦ The Mermaid Tavern was a favorite resort of 
^YvaVLe^i^eaTe, 3 emboli, and their friends. 
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field or mossy cavern, 
than the Mermaid Tavern f 

e tippled drink more fine 

nine host's Canary winef 
fruits of Paradise 

r than those dainty pies 

isonf O generous food! 

IS though bold Bobin Hood 
With his maid Marian, 

id bowse from horn and can. 

tre heard that on a day 
lost's sign-board flew away, 
r knew whither, till 
rologer's old quill 
heepskin gave the story, 
e saw you in your glory, 
leath a new old sign 
jr beverage divine, 
ledging with contented smack 
ermaid in the Zodiac. 

3 of Poets dead and gone, 
Elysium have ye known, 
field or mossy cavern, 
* than the Mermaid Tavern f 



10 



20 



A DBEAB-NIGHTED DECEMBER 

rear-nighted December, 

^*PPy> happy tree, 

ranches ne'er remember 

r green felicity: 

irth cannot undo them, 

I sleety whistle through them; 

rozen thawings glue them 

n budding at the prime. 

[rear-nighted December, 
happy, happy brook, 
ubblings ne'er remember 
tlo's summer look; 
ith a sweet forgetting, 
stay their crystal fretting, 

never petting 
at the frozen time. 

'ould 'twere so with many 
entle girl and boy! 
ere there ever any 
thed not at passM joyf 
)w the change and feel it, 
there is non'e to heal it, 
ambM sense to steel it, 
never said in rhyme. 
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LA BELLE DAME SANS MEBCI* 

O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms. 

Alone and palely loitering! 
The sedge has withered from the lake. 

And no birds sing. 

what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
So haggard and so woe-begonef 

The squirrel's granary is full. 
And the harvest's done. 8 

1 see a lily on thy brow. 

With anguish moist and fever dew; 
And on thy cheeks a fading rose 
Fast withereth too. — 

I met a lady in the meads. 

Full beautiful — a faery's child; 
Her hair was long, her foot was light. 

And her eyes were wild. 16 

I made a garland for her head, 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone; 

She looked at me as she did love. 
And made sweet moan. 

I set her on my pacing steed. 
And nothing else saw, all day long. 

For sidelong would she bend, and sing 
A faery's song. 24 

She found me roots of relish sweet, 
And honey wild, and manna dew; 

And sure in language strange she said, 
**1 love thee true." 

She took me to her elfin grot. 

And there she wept, and sighed full sore; 
And there I shut her wild, wild eyes 

With kisses four. 32 

And there she lullM me asleep, 
And there I dreamed, ah woe betide! 

The latest dream I ever dreamt 
On the cold hill's side. 

I saw pale kings, and princes too, 
Pale warriors, death-pale were they all; 

They cried, ''La Belle Dame sans Merci 
Hath thee in thraUI" 40 

• 'The Fair Lady without Pity." Cp. The Eve of 
8t. Agnes, st. 33. Keats obtained the title 
from au old French poem, a translation of 
which was once attributed to Chaucer. There 
are two versions of Keats*8 poem, but the 
second is hardly an improvement over the 
first, which is the more familiar, and which 
is given here. The reply of the knight beirins 
at the fourth stanza. The story nas some 
resemblance to that ot T%.i^i^^V(>»Kt «.^^ >^^ 
Vennsbets. 
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I saw their starved lips in the gloam 
With horrid warning gapM wide — 

And I awoke, and found me here. 
On the cold hill's side. 

« ' 

And this is why I sojourn here, 

Alone and palely loitering, 
Though the sedge is withered from the lake 

And no birds sing. *S 



ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN'S 

HOMEB* 

Much have I travelled in the realms of gold. 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; "■ 
Bound many western islands have I been ' 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. '^ 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-browed Homer ruled as his demesne; 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific — and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise — 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 



ON THE GRASSHOPPER AND CRICKETf 

The poetry of earth is never dead: 
When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown 

mead; 
That is the Grasshopper's — ^he takes the lead 
In summer luxury, — he has never done 
'' With his delights; for when tired out with fun 
I He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 
I The poetry of earth is ceasing never : 

On a lone winter evening, when the frost 
Has wrought a silence, from the stove there 

shrills 
The Cricket's song, in warmth increasing ever. 
And seems to one in drowsiness half lost. 
The Grasshopper's among some grassy hills. 

* This sonnet of discovery was written after 
Keats had spent a night with a friend reading 
in Chapman^s translation (Eng. Ldi.. p. 97). 
Keats could not read Greek, but had to con- 
tent himself mainly with "western islands** 
of poetry and romance. It should be noted 
that it was not Cortez, but Balboa, who dis- 
covered the Pacific. 
/ Wrtften Id a friendly romDetltlon with Leigh 
ffujtt. See HudVb sonnet, p. 496. 



ON SEEING THE ELGIN MARBLESt 

My spirit is too weak — ^mortality 

Weighs heavily on me like unwilling sleep, 

And each imagined pinnacle and steep 

Of godlike hardship tells me I must die 

Like a sick Eagle looking at the sky. 

Yet 'tis a gentle luxury to weep 

That I have not the cloudy winds to keep. 

Fresh for the opening of the morning's eye. 

Such dim-conceivM glories of the brain 

Bring round the heart an undescribable feud; 

So do these wonders a most dizzy pain, 

That mingles Grecian grandeur with the rude 

Wasting of old Time— with a billowy main — 

A sun — a shadow of a magnitude. 

ON THE SEA 

It keeps eternal whisperings around 
Desolate shores, and with its mighty swell 
Gluts twice ten thousand caverns, till the spell 
Of Hecatei leaves them their old shadowy 

sound. 
Often 'tis in such gentle temper found, 
That scarcely will the very smallest sheU 
Be moved for days from where it sometime 

fell. 
When last the winds of heaven were unbound. 
Oh ye! who have your eye-balls vexed and 

tired, 
Feast them upon the wideness of the Sea; 
Oh ye! whose ears are dinned with uproar 

rude. 
Or fed too much with cloying melody — 
Sit ye near some old cavern's mouth, and brood 
Until ye start, as if the sea-nymphs quired! 

WHEN T HAVE FEARS THAT T MAY 

CEASE TO BE 

When I have fears that I may cease to be 
Before my pen has gleaned my teeming brain, 
Before high-pilfed books, in character^. 
Hold like rich garners the full ripened grain; 
When I behold, upon the night's starred face, 
Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance. 
And think that I may never live to trace 
Their shadows, with the magic hand of chance; 
And when I feel, fair creature of an hour! 
That I shall never look upon thee more. 
Never have relish in the faery power 
Of unreflecting love! — then on the shore 
Of the wide world I stand alone, and think 
Till Love and Fame to nothingness do sink. 

1 The moon. 

t These marbles are mainly sculptures from the 
Parthenon which were transferred, from 
) AtYiens to Lcvu&o^ l^^ Lord Elgin in 1808. 
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[T STAR? WOULD I WEBE STED- 
FAST AS THOU ABT* 

star! would I were stedfatt as thon 
art — 

lone splendour hung aloft the night, 
atching, with eternal lids apart, 
ature's patient, sleepless Eremite, 
3ving waters at their priestlike task 
'e ablution round earth's human shores, 
ing on the new soft-fallen mask 
w upon the mountains and the moors — 
it still stedfast, still unchangeable, 
)d upon mj fair love 's ripening breast, 
1 for ever its soft fall and swell, 

for ever in a sweet unrest, 
itill to hear her tender-taken breath, 
\ live ever — or else swoon to death. 



I GEORGIAN BALLADS AND 
LYRICSt 

BOBEBT SOUTHEY (1774-1843) 
The Battle of Blenheim^ 

a summer evening; 
Kaspar's work was done, 
e before his cottage door 

sitting in the sun; 
7 him sported on the green 
;tle grandchild Wilhelmine. € 

w her brother Peterkin 

something large and round, 

he beside the rivulet 
)la7ing there had found, 
me to ask what he had found, 
nras so large, and smooth, and round. 12 

aspar took it from the boj, 
» stood expectant by; 



sonnet was composed on the Dorsetshire 
ast Just as Keats was sailing for Italy the 
itumn before his death. It was written in 
copy of Shakespeare*8 poems on a blank page 
eing A Lover's Complaint, 
it this general title are given here some 
(nor poems of the early decades of the nine- 
enth century, though one or two are really 
«t-Georglan. Hunrs Ahou hen Adhem, for 
stance, is as late as 1844 : but Hunt wa<« 
niself a contemporary of Shelley and Keats, 
le poems have been selected partly for their 
al value as shown by their continued popu- 
rity, and partly to illustrate the character 
id rnnse of the minor verse of the period. 
Blenheim, in . Bavaria, in 1704, the British 
id their German allies, under the Duke of 
arlborough and the Austrian Prince Eugene, 
tfeated. the French and Bavarians with great 



And then the old man shook his head. 

And with a natural sigh, 
*' 'Tis some poor fellow's skull," said he, 
' * Who fell in the great victory. 18 



''I find them in the garden, 
For there's many here about; 

And often, when I go to plough, 
The ploughshare turns them out; 

For many thousand men, ' * said he, 

"Were slain in that great victory." 



24 



"Now tell OS what 'twas all about," 

Toung IPeterkin, he cries; 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 

With wonder- waiting eyes; 
' ' Now tell us all about the war. 
And what th^ fought each other for." 

"It was the English," Kaspar cried, 
"Who put the French to rout; 

But what they fought each other for, 
I could not well make out; 

But everybody said," quoth he, 

"That 'twaa a famous victory. 

"My father lived at Blenheim then, 

Yon little stream hard by; 
They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 

And he was forced to fly; 
So with his wife and child he fled. 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 

"With fire and sword the country round 

Was wasted far and wide, 
Ajid many a childing mother then. 

And new-bom baby, died; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every f afnous victory. 

"They say it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won; 
For many thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the sun; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 
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'Great praise the Duke of Marlboro' won. 

And our good Prince Eugene." 
*Why, 'twas a very wicked thing!" 

Said Uttle Wilhelmine. 
'Nay, nay, my little girl," quoth he; 
* It was a famous victory. 80 

'And everybody praised the Duke 

Who this ^eat fi^M. ^^ ^Vii.' ' 
'But w\iat good ewHift ot \\. ^\.\m^.V'* 
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Quoth little PetarUu. 
"Wby, that I cannot teU," said be; 
"But 'tnaa a famous victory." 



THOMAS CAMPBELL (1777-18*4) 

Ye Mabikebs or England 

A Naval Odk* 

Te mariners of England! 

That guard our native Beat; 

Whose flag has braved, ft thousand years, 

The battle and the breesel 

Your glorious standard launch again 

To match another fosi 

And sweep through the deep 

While the storinj winds do blow; 

While the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow. 

The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave! — 

For the deck it was their field of fame. 

And Ocean was thsir grave: 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell. 

Your manly hearts shall glow, 

As ye sweep through the deep, 

White the stormy winds do blow; 

While the battle rages loud and long, 

And tbe stormy winds do blow. '• 

Britannia needs no bulwarks. 

No towers along the steep; 

Her mlm:h is o'er the monntain waves. 

Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak. 

She quells the floods below, — 

As they loar on the shore. 

When the stormy winds do bbw; 

When the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow. 1 

The meteor flag of England 

Shall yet terrific bum. 

Till danger's troubled night depart. 

And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean warriors! 

Our tong and feast shall flow 

To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow; 

When the flery Qght is heard no more, 

And the storm has ceased to blow. * 

, It Is said. In 1800, e 



■ Thli poem irai i 
th« prospect o 
D) : but It n» 



HOHEMJNDINt 

On Linden, when the sun was low. 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow. 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly: 
But Linden saw another sight. 
When the drum beat at dead of night- 
Commanding flres of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trumpet fast arrayed. 
Each horseman drew bis battle blad* 
And furious every charger neighed, 
To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven. 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven. 
And louder than the bolts of heaven, 
Far flashed the red artillery. i 

But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden 's hills of stained snow. 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

'Tis morn, but scarce yon level son 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank, and fiery Hun, 
EOiDut in their sulphurous eanopy. t 

The combat deepens. On, ye brave. 
Who rush to gtory, or the gravel 
Wave, Munich I all thy banners wave. 
And eharge witb all thy chivalryt 

Pew, few, shall part where many meet' 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet. 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sqtulehre. ) 

CHABLE8 WOLFE (17»l-ie23) 

The BtntiAL or Sib John MooBst 

Not 8 drum was heard, not a funeral note. 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried; 

Not a soldier discharged bis farewell shot 

O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

t At the Bavarian vlllsge of Hob«ntlnden, not far 
iroDi Munli'li. the Austrian ntmy Irpfprred lo 
Id this poem as the "[Iiin") was dpfealpd bi 
tlie Frontb (Ihp "Fraolt"! In December, 1800. 
Campbell dM not wltneHs the battle, as a 
pleaelDg tradition relatPB, but he was od tbc 
contlnrnl at tbe time aod wltni'SBed St lea^t 
oae ahlrmlBli. Bcotl ereally admired tills bsl- 
iad, thnush tbe nmbo-r himflelt spoke aoDii"- 
whRt lOQIPinpniously ot Its 'drum and trum- 



neral, was kUled ai 



tStr John Moore, a British nneral, 

Corunna In Jannarj, 1800, just a_B (be Brll 
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We buried him darkly, at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning; 

By the struggling moonbeam 's misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 8 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet or in shroud we wound him, 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest. 
With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was 
dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 16 

We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow. 

That the foe and the stranger would tread 
o'er his head. 
And we far away on the billow I 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone, 
And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him; 

But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 24 

But half of our weary task was done 
When the clock struck the note for retiring ; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
Of the enemy sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory. 32 

THOMAS MOORE (1779-1852) 

The Harp that Once Through Tara's Halls § 

The harp that once through Tara's halls 

The soul of music shed. 
Now hangs as mute on Tara 's walls 

As if that soul were fled. 
So sleeps the pride of former days. 

So glory's thrill is o'er. 
And hearts that once beat high for praise 

Now feel that pulse no more! 8 

No more to chiefs and ladies bright 

The harp of Tara swells; 
The chord alone that breaks at night 

Its tale of ruin tells. 
Thus Freedom now so seldom wakes, 

The only throb she gives 
Is when some heart indignant breaks. 

To show that still she lives. 16 

i Tara Hill, some twenty miles from Dublin, is 
said to have been the seat of the ancient 
kings of Ireland. 



The Minstrel Boy 

The Minstrel-boy to the war is gone. 

In the ranks of death you '11 find him ; 
His father's sword he has girded on. 

And his wild harp slung behind him. — 
**Land of song! " said the warrior-bard, 

' * Though all the world betrays thee. 
One sword at least thy rights shall guard. 

One faithful harp shall praise thee ! " 8 

The Minstrel fell! — but the foeman's chain 

Could not bring his proud soul under; 
The harp he loved ne'er spoke again. 

For he tore its cords asunder; 
And said, * ' No chains shall sully thee. 

Thou soul of love and bravery! 
Thy songs were made for the brave and free. 

They shall never sound in slavery ! ' ' 

Oft, in the Stilly Night 
(Scotch Air) 

Oft, in the stilly night. 

Ere Slumber's chain has bound me. 
Fond Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me; 
The smiles, the tears. 
Of boyhood's years. 
The words of love then spoken; 
The eyes that shone, 
Now dimmed and gone. 
The cheerful hearts now broken! 10 

Thus, in the stilly night. 

Ere Slumber's chain has bound me. 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 

When I remember all 

The friends, so linked together, 
I've seen around me fall. 

Like leaves in wintry weather; 
I feel like one 

Who treads alone 20 

Some banquet-hall deserted. 
Whose lights are fled. 
Whose garlands dead. 
And all but he departed! 
Thus, in the stilly night, • 

Ere Slumber's chain has bound me. 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 

CHARLES LAMB (1775-1834 
The Old Familiar Faces 
I have had playmates, I have had companions. 
In my days of childhood, in my joyful school- 
days — 
All, all are goii^, >i)[i« c^di l^m^£v»x \^«i.^!^. 
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I have been laughing, I have been carousing, 
Drinking late, sitting late, with my bosom 

cronies — 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 6 

I loved a love once, fairest among women; 
Closed are her doors on me, I must not see 

her— 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I have a friend, a kinder friend has no man; 
Xiike an ingrate, I left my friend abruptly; 
Left him, to muse on the old familiar 
faces. 12 

Ghost-like I paced round the haunts of my 

childhood, 
Earth seemed a desert I was bound to traverse, 
Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 

Friend of my bosom, thou more than a brother, 
"Why wert not thou born in my father ^s 

dwelling f 
So might we talk of the old familiar faces — 18 

How some they have died, and some they have 

left me. 
And some are taken from me ; all are departed ; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 



WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR (1775-1864) 

Rose Atlmer* 

Ah what avails the sceptred race. 

Ah what the form divine! 
What every virtue, every grace! 

Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 

Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 

May weep, but never see, 
A night of memories and of sighs 

I consecrate to thee. 



LEIGH HUNT (1784-1859) 

To THE Grasshopper and the CRiCKETf 

Green little vaulter in the sunny grass. 
Catching your heart up at the feel of June, 
Sole voice that's heard amidst the lazy noon, 
When even the bees lag at the summoning brass ; 

* Rose, a daughter of Baron Aylmer, and a youth- 
ful companion of Landor, died in India in 
1800. 
t Written In competition with Keats, whose SQnpet 
Joaj" be seen on p. 492. 



And you, warm little housekeeper, who class 
With those who think the candles come too 

soon. 
Loving the fire, and with your tricksome tune 
Nick the glad silent moments as they pass; 
O sweet and tiny cousins, that belong, 
One to the fields, the other to the hearth. 
Both have your sunshine; both, though small, 

are strong 
At your clear hearts: and both seem given to 

earth 
To ring in thoughtful ears this natural song — 
Indoors and out, summer and winter, Mirth. 



Rondeau 

Jenny kissed me when we met, ^ 

Jumping from the chair she sat in; * 

Time, you thief, who love to get *" 

Sweets into your list, put that in: 

Say I'm weary, say I'm sad, t' 

Say that health and wealth have missed me, ' 

Say I'm growing old, but add, f. 

Jenny kissed me. 



Abou Ben Adhem 

Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase!) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room. 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom. 
An angel writing in a book of gold: 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold. 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
**What writest thou t"— The vision raised its 

head. 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 9 
Answered, '*The names of those who love the 

Lord." 
'*And is mine one!" said Abou. "Nay, not 



so 



it 



Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerly still; an.d said, '*I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men. "t 

**• 
The angel wrote, and vanished. The next 
night 
It came again, with a great wakening light. 
And showed the names whom love of God had 

blessed, — 
And lo ! Ben Adhem 's name led all the rest. 

. tThls line is carved oh jairnrs monament in 
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"TTHEOP MACKWORTH PRAED 
(1802-1839) 

8 From Teignmouth. L — Our Ball§ 

ome to our ball; — since we parted 
bought of you more than I'll say; 
I was half broken-hearted 

week, when they took you away, 
ncy brought back to my slumbers 
alks on the Ness and the Den, 
oed the musical numbers 

you used to sing to me then, 
the romance, since it's over, 
B idle, or worse, to recall j- — 
you're a terrible rover; 
larence, you'll come to our Ball I 12 

•- a year since, at College, 

ut on your cap and your gown; 

rence, you're grown out of knowledge, 

banged from the spur to the crown; 

e that was best when it faltered, 

ler and firmer in tone: 

smile that should n«ver have altered, — 

Clarence, — it is not your own; 

ivat was badly selected, 

ioat don't become you at all; 

Y is your hair so neglected! 

lust have it curled for our Ball. 24 

en been out upon Haldon 
k for a covey with Pup; 
m been over to Shaldon, 
J how your boat is laid up. 

of the terrors of Aunty, 
idden the filly you broke; 
3 studied your sweet little Dante 

shade of your favourite oak: 
sat in July to Sir Lawrence, 
in your love of a shawl; 
1 wear what you brought me from 
lorence, 
)s, if you'll come to our BalL 36 

a specimen of the half sray, half grave 
de 80cUt6 of which Praed was a master, 
imouth is a watering-place in Devonshiro. 
various places named belong to the local- 

The Ness is a promontory. The Den is a 
lenade formed by a sand-bank between the 

and the sea. Haldon is a range of hills ; 
Jon, a village Just across the river Teign : 
lish, another seaside resort three miles 
\ As for the other allusions, Sir Thomas 
rence was a famous portrait .painter of 

date (1829) ; National Schools (line 38) 
lately been established at various places 

national society for the education of the 
; '*Captain RocV was a fictitious name 
d to public notices by one of the Irish 
gents of 1822 : "Hock'^ is a kind of wine 
>chheimer; a "Blue'* is a '•blue-stocking" 
nroman affecting literature and politics. 



You'll find us all changed since you vanished; 

We've set up a National School; 
And waltzing is utterly banished; 

And Ellen has married a fool; 
The Major is going to travel; 

Miss Hyacinth threatens a rout; 
The walk is laid down with fresh gravel; 

Papa is laid up with the gout; 
And Jane has gone on with her easels, 

And Anne has gone off with Sir Paul; 
And Fanny is sick with the measles. 

And I'll tell you the rest at the BalL 48 

You'll meet all your beauties; — the Lily, 

And the Fairy of Willowbrook Farm, 
And Lucy, who made me so silly 

At Dawlish, by taking your arm; 
Miss Manners, who always abused you, 

For talking so much about Hoek; 
And her sister, who often amused you, 

By raving of rebels and Bock; 
And something which surely would answer. 

An heiress quite fresh from Bengal: — 
So, though you were seldom a dancer, 

You'll dance, just for once, at our Ball. 60 

But out on the world! — from the flowers 

It shuts out the sunshine of truth; 
It blights the green leaves in the bowers. 

It makes an old age of our youth: 
And the flow of our feeling, once in it^ 

Like a streamlet beginning to freeze. 
Though it cannot turn ice in a minute, 

Grows harder by sudden degrees. 
Time treads o'er the graves of affection; 

Sweet honey is turned into gall; 
Perhaps you have no recollection 

That ever you danced at our BalL 72 

You once could be pleased with our ballads — 

To-day you have critical ears; 
You once could be charmed with our salads — 

Alas! you've been dining with Peers; 
You trifled and flirted with many; 

You've forgotten the when and the how; 
There was one you liked better than any — 

Perhaps you've forgotten her now. 
But of those you remember most newly. 

Of those who delight or inthrall, 
None love you a quarter so truly 

As some you virill find at our BalL 84 

They tell me you've many who flatter. 
Because of your wit and your song; 

They tell me (and what does it matter f) 
You like to be praised by the throng; 

They tell me you're shadowed with laurel. 
They tell me you're loved by a Blue; 

They tell me yoxx't^ WBkSX'j \Tox&!at^ — 
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Dear Clarence, that cannot be truet 
But to me you are still what I found you 

Before you grew clever and tall; 
And you'U think of the spell that once bound 
you; 
And you'll come, won't you come! to our 
Ballf 96 



THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES (1803-1849) 

Dream-Pedlary* 

If there were dreams to sell, 

What would you buy! 
Some cost a passing-bell; 

Some a light sigh, 
That shakes from Life's fresh crown 
Only a rose-leaf down. 
If there were dreams to sell, 
Merry and sad to tell, 
And the crier rang the bell. 

What would you buy! 

A cottage lone and still. 

With bowers nigh. 
Shadowy, my woes to still 

Until I die. 
Such pearl from Life's fresh crown 
Fain would I shake me down: 
Were dreams to have at will, 
This would best heal my ill. 

This would I buy. 



But there were dreams to sell 

111 didst thou buy; 
Life is a dream, they tell. 

Waking, to die. 
Dreaming a dream to prize. 
Is wishing ghosts to rise; 
And, if I had the spell 
To call the buried well, 

Which one would If 

If there are ghosts to raise. 

What shall I call. 
Out of hell's murky haze. 

Heaven's blue pallf 
Raise my loved long-lost boy 
To lead me to his joy — 
There are no ghosts to raise; 
Out of death lead no ways; 

Vain is the call. 

Know'st thou not ghosts to sue, 

No love thou hast. 
Else lie, as I will do. 



20 



80 



40 



J- ^ .' - 



* This poem is somewhat obscure, but to para- 
pbrase it into perfect lucidity would be to 
aeatroy an element ot its charm. 



And breathe thy last. 
So out of Life's fresh crown 
Fall like a rose-leaf down. 
Thus are the ghosts to woo; 
Thus are all dreams made true, 

Ever to last! 



THOMAS HOOD (1798-1845) 

The Death-bed 

We watched her breathing through the nig 

Her breathing soft and low. 
As in her breast the wave of life 

Kept heaving to and fro. 

So silently we seemed to speak. 

So slowly moved about. 
As we had lent her half our powers 

To eke her living out. 

Our very hopes belied our, fears, 

Our fears our hopes belied — 
We thought her dying when she slept, 

And sleeping when she died. 

For when the morn came dim and sad, 

And chill with early showers, 
Her quiet eyelids closed — she had 

Another morn than ours. 



The Song or the Shirt 

With Angers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 

Pljring her needle and thread — 
Stitch I stitch I stitch I 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 

She sang the ' ' Song of the Shirt ' '. 

"Work I work I workl 

While the cock is crowing aloof t 
And work — ^work — work. 

Till the stars shine through the roof I 
It 's Oh t to be a slave 

Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul to save. 

If this is Christian work! 

' * Work — ^work — ^work, 

Till the brain begins to swim ; 
Work — ^work — work. 

Till the eyes are heavy and dim I 
Seam, and gusset, and band. 

Band, and gusset, and seam. 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 

And oew them on in a dream ! 
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Oh, Men, with Sisters deart 

Oh, Men, with Mothers and Wives I 
It is not linen you 're wearing out. 

But human creatures' lives! 
Stitch — stitch — stitch. 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt. 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 

A Shroud as well as a Shirt. 

'But why do I talk of Death! 

That Phantom of grisly bone, 
I hardly fear its terrible shape, 

It seems so like my own — 
' It seems so like my own. 

Because of the fasts I keep; 
Ob, God ! that bread should be so dear 

And flesh and blood so cheap I 

' "Work — work — work! 
! My labour never flags; 
And what are its wages f A bed of straw, 

A crust of bread — and rags. 
That shattered roof — this naked floor — 

A table — a broken chair — 
And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there! 

' * Work — work — ^work ! 

From weary chime to chime, 
Work — work — ^work. 

As prisoners work for crime! 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 

Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Till the heart is sick, and the brain benumbed, 

As well as the weary hand. 56 



* * Work — work — ^work. 

In the dull December light. 
And work — work — ^work. 

When the weather is warm and bright — 
While underneath the eaves 

The brooding swallows cling 
As if to show me their sunny backs 

And twit me with the spring. 



4J 
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* ' Oh ! but to breathe the breath 

Of the cowslip and primrose sweet — 
With the sky above my head, 

And the grass beneath my feet ; 
Per only one short hour 

To feel as I used to feel, 
Before I knew the woes of want 

And the walk that costs a meal. 

**0h! but for one short hour! 

A respite however brief ! 
No blessed leisure for Love or Hope^ 

But only time for Grief I 



A little weeping would ease my heart. 

But in their briny bed 
My tears must stop, for every drop 

Hinders needle and thread ! ' ' 

With fingers weary and worn. 

With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 

Pljring her needle and thread — 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch, — 
Would that its tone could reach the Rich!- 

She sang this ' ' Song of the Shirt ! * ' 
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ROBERT STEPHEN HAWKER (1803-1875) 
The Song or the Western Men* 

A good sword and a trusty hand! 

A merry heart and true ! 
King James 's men shall understand 

What Cornish lads can do. 

And have they fixed the where and when ?, 

And shall Trelawny die! 
Here's twenty thousand Cornish men 

Will know the reason why! 8 

Out spake their captain brave and bold, 

A merry wight was he : 
' ' If London Tower were Michael 's hold. 

We'll set Trelawny free! 

"We'll cross the Tamar, land to land, 

The Severn is no stay, 
With 'one and all,' and hand in hand, 

And who shall bid us nayf 16 

* * And when we come to London Wall, 

A pleasant sight to view. 
Come forth ! come forth, ye cowards all, 

Here 's men as good as you ! 

' ' Trelawny he 's in keep and hold. 

Trelawny he may die; 
But here's twenty thousand Cornish bold. 

Will know the reason why! " 24 

* In 1688, Sir Jonathan Trelawny, a native of 
Cornwall, was, with six other bishops, thrown 
into the Tower of London for resisting James 
the Second's Declaration of Indulgence. He 
was soon released. It was long supposed that 
this ballad, which was first printed anony- 
mously, dated from that time. The refrain is 
ancient, but the ballad was written by Hawker 
in 1825. The Tamar and Severn (lines 13 
and 14) are rivers of southwestern England. 
Michael (line 11) is the archangel to whom 
was given the task ot o^^tWixoTiVii^ ^^\»». ^.xsA. 
Consifpi\iig YiVm to \i^\\« 
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The Silent Towee of BoTTRBAut 

Tintadgel bells ring o 'er the tide, 
The boy leans on his vessel side; 
He hears that sound, and dreams of home 
Soothe the wild orphan of the foam. 
* ' Come to thy God in time ! ' ' 
Thus saith their pealing chime: 
Youth, manhood, old age past, 
' ' Come to thy God at last. ' ' 



8 



But why are Bottreau's echoes still! 

Her tower stands proudly on the hill; 

Yet the strange chough that home hath found, 

The lamb lies sleeping on the ground. 

* * Come to thy God in time ! * ' 
Should be her answering chime: 

* * Come to thy God at last ! ' ' 

Should echo on the blast. 16 

The ship rode down with courses free, 
The daughter of a distant sea: 
Her sheet was loose, her anchor stored. 
The merry Bottreau bells on board. 

' * Come to thy God in time I ' ' 

Rung out Tintadgel chime; 

Youth, manhood, old age past, 

' ' Come to thy God at last ! " 24 

The pilot heard his native bells 

Hang on the breeze in fitful swells; 

* ' Thank God, ' ' with reverent brow he cried, 

* ' We make the shore with evening *c tide. ' ' 

' * Come to thy God in time I ' ' 

It was his marriage chime: 

Youth, manhood, old age past, 

His bell must ring at last. 32 

* * Thank God, thou whining knave, on land. 
But thank, at sea, the steersman 's hand, ' ' 
The captain's voice above the gale: 

* * Thank the good ship and ready sail. ' ' 

' ' Come to thy God in time ! ' ' 

Sad grew the boding chime : 

* ' Come to thy God at last ! * ' 

Boomed heavy on the blast. 40 

Uprose that sea I at if it heard 

The mighty Master 's signal-word : 

What thrills the captain's whitening lip! 

* "The rugged heightis that ilne ther sea-shore in 

the neighborhood of Tintadgel Castle and 
Church [on the coast of Cornwall] are crested 
with towers. Among these, that of Bottreau, 
or, as it is now written, Boscastle, is without 
bells. The silence of this wild and lonely 
churchvard on festive or solemn occasions is 
not a little striking. On enquiry I was told 
that the bells were once snipped for this 
church, but that when the vessel was within 
sight of the tower the blasphemy of her cap- 
tain was punished in the manner related in 
the Poem. The bells, they told me. still lie 
In tbe bay, and announce by strange sounds 
the approach of a $torm/'—B. S. Hiawker. 



The death-groans of his sinking ship. 
' * Come to thy God in time ! ' ' 
Swung deep the funeral chime: 
Grace, mercy, kindness past, 
' * Come to thy God at last I ' ' • 

Long did the rescued pilot tell— 
When gray hairs o 'er his forehead fell. 
While those around would hear and weep- 
That fearful judgment of the deep. 

*'Come to thy God in time! " 

He read his native chime: 

Youth, manhood, old age past. 

His bell rung out at last. 

Still when the storm of Bottreau 's waves 
Is wakening in his weedy caves, 
Those bells, that sullen surges hide, 
Peal their deep notes beneath the tide : 

**Come to thy God in time! " 

Thus saith the ocean chime: 

Storm, billow, whirlwind past, 

''Come to thy God at last! '' 

SIR WALTER SCOTT (1771-18 

From OLD MORTALITY* 
Chaptee I. Preliminary 
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Most readers," says the Manuscript oj 
Pattieson, ''must have witnessed with dc 
the joyous burst which attends the dismi 
of a village-school on a fine summer eve 
The buoyant spirit of childhood, repressed 
so much difSculty during the tedious hou 
discipline, may then be seen to explode, 
were, in shout, and song, and frolic, an 
little urchins join in groups on their 
ground, and arrange their matches of spor 
the evening. But there is one individual 
partakes of the relief afforded by the mo 
of dismission, whose feelings are not so ob 
to the eye of the spectator, or so apt to r€ 
his sympathy. I mean the teacher himself, 
stunned with the hum, and suffocated wit] 
closeness of his school-room, has spent the i 
day (himself against a host) in contrc 
petulance, exciting indifference to action, i 
ing to enlighten stupidity, and labourin 
soften obstinacy; and whose very powei 

♦ Old Mortality is a story of the rising o: 
Scotch Covenanters about 1677-9 agains 
English church and throne. Scott had 
met, in the churchyard of Dunnottar, 
Robert Paterson, familiarly known as 
Mortality/* and he chooses to make hii 
sponsible for the substance of the tale 
is one of the "Tales of My Landlord" ; 
the Landlord of Wallace Inn, Mr. Cleis 
torn the schoolmaster, and the manuscri 
his assistant, the frail Mr. Pattieson, ai 
H part of tbe fictitious background. 
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intellect have been confounded by hearing the 
same dull lesson repeated a hundred times by 
rote, and only varied by the various blunders 
of the reciters. Even the flowers of classic 
genius, with which his solitary fancy is most 
gratified, have been rendered degraded, in his 
imagination, by their connexion with tears, with 
errors, and with punishment; so that the 
Eclogues of Virgil and Odes of Horace are 
each inseparably allied in association with the 
BuUen figure and monotonous recitation of some 
blubbering school-boy. If to these mental dis- 
tresses are added a delicate frame of body, and 
a mind ambitious of some higher distinction 
than that of being the tyrant of childhood, the 
reader may have some slight conception of the 
relief which a solitary walk, in the cool of a 
fine summer evening, affords to the head which 
has ached, and the nerves which have been 
shattered, for so many hours, in plying the 
Irksome task of public instruction. 

"To me these evening strolls have been the 
lappiest hours of an unhappy life; and if any 
gentle reader shall hereafter find pleasure in 
)erusing these lucubrations, I am not unwilling 
le should know, that the plan of them has been 
isually traced in those moments, when relief 
Tom toil and clamour, combined with the quiet 
cenery around me, has disposed my mind to the 
ask of composition. 

**My chief haunt, in these hours of golden 
eisure, is the banks of the small stream, which, 
?inding through a *lone vale of green bracken,' 
)a88e8 in front of the village school-house of 
^andercleugh. For the first quarter of a mile, 
>erhap8, I may be disturbed from my medita- 
ions, in order to return the scrape, or doffed 
Mnnet, of such stragglers among my pupils as 
Sah for trouts or minnows in the little brook, 
)r seek rushes and wild-flowers by its margin. 
But, beyond the space I have mentioned, the 
iuvenile anglers do not, after sunset, volun- 
tarily extend their excursions. The cause is, 
that farther up the narrow valley, and in a 
recess which seems scooped out of the side of 
the steep heathy bank, there is a deserted 
burial-ground, which the little cowards are fear- 
ful of approaching in the twilight. To me, 
however, the place has an inexpressible charm. 
It has been long the favourite termination of 
my walks, and, if my kind patron forgets not 
his promise, will (and probably at no verjn dis- 
tant day) be my final resting-place after my 
mortal pilgrimage. 

"It is a spot which possesses all the solem- 
nity of feeling attached to a burial-ground, 
without exciting those of a more unpleasing 
deacription. Having been very little used for 



many years, the few hillocks which rise above 
the level plain are covered with the same short 
velvet turf. The monuments, of which there 
are not above seven or eight, are half sunk in 
the ground, and overgrown with moss. No 
newly-erected tomb disturbs the sober serenity 
of our reflections by reminding us of recent 
calamity, and no rank-springing grass forces 
upon our imagination the recollection, that it 
owes its dark luxuriance to the foul and fester- 
ing remnants of mortality which ferment be- 
neath. The daisy which sprinkles the sod, and 
the harebell which hangs over it, derive their 
pure nourishment from the dew of heaven, and 
their growth impresses us with no degrading 
or disgusting recollections. Death has indeed 
been here, and its traces are before us; but 
they are softened and deprived of their horror 
by our distance from the period when they have 
been first impressed. Those who sleep beneath 
are only connected with us by the reflection, 
that they have once been what we now are, and 
that, as their relics are now identified with their 
mother earth, ours shall, at some future period, 
undergo the same transformation. 

"Yet, although the moss has been collected 
on the most modern of these humble tombs 
during four generations of mankind, the memory 
of some of those who sleep beneath them is still 
held in reverent remembrance. It is true, that, 
upon the largest, and, to an antiquary, the most 
interesting monument of the group, which bears 
the efiigies of a doughty knight in his hood of 
mail, with his shield hanging on his breast, the ^ 
armorial bearings are defaced by time, and a 
few worn-out letters may be read, at the pleasure 
of the decipherer, Dns. Johan — de Hamel, — 
or Johan — de Lam el — . And it is also true, 
that of another tomb, richly sculptured with an 
ornamental cross, mitre, and pastoral staff, tra- 
dition can only aver, that a certain nameless 
bishop lies interred there. But upon other two 
stones which lie beside, may still be read in 
rude prose, and ruder rhyme, the history of 
those who sleep beneath them. They belong, 
we are assured by the epitaph, to the class 
of persecuted Presbyterians who afforded a 
melancholy subject for history in the times of 
Charles II. and his successor. In returning 
from the battle of Pentland Hills, a party of 
the insurgents had been attacked in this glen 
by a small detachment of the King's troops, 
and three or four either killed in the skirmish, 
or shot after being made prisoners, as rebels 
taken with arms in their hands. The peasantry 
continued to attach to the tombs of those vic- 
tims of prelacy an honoiir which. t\vfe"^ ^^ ^^"v^ 
render to moTQ «p\eii^\^ TCL"a.\»<S\fe>xxoa\ ^'^^^^^^s^ 
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thej point them out to their sons, and narrate 
the fate of the sufferers, usually conclude, by 
exhorting them to be ready, should times call 
for it, to resist to the death in the cause of 
civil and religious liberty, like their brave 
forefathers. 

''Although I am far from venerating the 
peculiar tenets asserted by those who call them- 
selves the followers of those men, and whose 
intolerance and narrow-minded bigotry are at 
least as conspicuous as their devotional zeal, 
yet it is without depreciating the memory of 
those sufferers, many of whom united the inde- 
pendent sentiments of a Hampden^ with the 
suffering zeal of a Hooper or Latimer.2 On the 
other hand, it would be unjust to forget, that 
many even of those who had been most active 
in crushing what they conceived the rebellious 
and seditious spirit of those unhappy wander- 
ers, displayed themselves, when called upon to 
suffer for their political and religious opinions, 
the same daring and devoted zeal, tinctured, in 
their case, with chivalrous loyalty, as in the 
former with republican enthusiasm. It has 
often been remarked of the Scottish character, 
that the stubbornness with which it is moulded 
shows most to advantage in adversity, when it 
seems akin to the native sycamore of their hills, 
which scorns to be biased in its mode of growth, 
even by the influence of the prevailing wind, 
but, shooting its branches with equal boldness 
in every direction, shows no weather-side to the 
storm, and may be broken, but can never be 
bended. It must be understood that I speak 
'of my countrymen as they fall under my own 
observation. When in foreign countries, I have 
been informed that they are more docile. But 
it is time to return from this digression. 

"One summer evening, as in a stroll, such as 
I have described, I approached this deserted 
mansion of the dead, I was somewhat surprised 
to hear sounds distinct from those which usually 
soothe its solitude, the gentle chiding, namely, 
of the brook, and the sighing of the wind in the 
boughs of three gigantic ash-trees, which mark 
the cemetery. The clink of a hammer was, on 
this occasion, distinctly heard; and I enter- 
tained some alarm that a march-dike, long 
meditated by the two proprietors whose estates 
were divided by my favourite brook, was about 
to be drawn up the glen, in order to substitute 
its rectilinear deformity for the graceful wind- 
ing of the natural boundary. As I approached, 
I was agreeably undeceived. An old man was 



1 Xobn Hampden, who 
refased to pay 
taxes levied oy 
CbarJea I. 



2John Hooper and 
Bishop Lati- 
mer were both 
burned for heresy 
In 1555. 



I seated upon the monument of the slaughtered 
presbyterians, and busily employed in deepening, 
with his chisel, the letters of the inscription^ 
which, announcing, in scriptural language, the 
promised blessings of futurity to be the lot of 
the slain, anathematised the murderers with 
corresponding violence. A blue bonnet of un* 
usual dimensions covered the grey hairs of the 
pious workman. His dress was a large old- 
fashioned coat of the coarse cloth called ^oddtn- 
^re^, usually worn by the elder peasants, with 
waistcoat and breeches of the same; and tha 
whole suit, though still in decent repair, had 
obviously seen a train of long service. Strong 
clouted shoes, studded with hobnails, and gru^ 
moches or leggins, made of thick black cloth, 
completed his equipment. Beside him, fed 
among the graves a pony, the companion of his 
journey, whose extreme whiteness, as well as^ 
its projecting bones and hollow eyes, indicated , 
its antiquity. It was harnessed in the most | 
simple manner, with a pair of branks,8 a hair^ 
tether, or halter, and a sunk, or cushion of j 
straw, instead of bridle and saddle. A canvatJ 
pouch hung around the neck of the animal, fori 
the purpose, probably, of containing the rider 'll 
tools, and any thing else he might have occasion^ 
to carry with him. Although I had never seeai. 
the old man before, yet from the singularity of ]. 
his employment, and the style of his equipage, 
I had no difSculty in recognising a religioua 
itinerant whom I had often heard talked of) 
and who was known in various parts of Scotland 
by the title of Old Mortality. 

"Where this man was born, or what was Idl 
real name, I have never been able to learn ; nor 
are the motives which made him desert his home^ 
and adopt the erratic mode of life which he pnr* 
sued, known to me except very generally. Afr 
cording to the belief of most people, he was & 
native of either the county of Dumfries at 
Galloway, and lineally descended from some of 
those champions of the Covenant, whose deedS; 
and sufferings were his favourite theme. He x 
said to have held, at one period of his life, &« 
small moorland farm; but, whether from peca-d 
niary losses, or domestic misfortune, he had-{ 
long renounced that and every other gainful 
calling. In the language of Scripture, he 
left his house, his home, and his kindred, and* 
wandered about until the day of his death, 
period of nearly thirty years. 

''During this long pilgrimage, the pious 
thusiast regulated his circuit so as annually ttJ 
visit the graves of the unfortunate Covenanters^ 
who suffered by the sword, or by the execu- 
tioner, during the reigns of the two last mon- 

\ z CTXTb8» ot bridle 
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^Khs of the Stewart line. These are most 
bunerous in the western districts of Ayr, Gallo- 
prtji and Dumfries; but they are also to be 
ifoand in other parts of Scotland, wherever the 
jfogitiyes had fought, or fallen, or suffered by 
nuHtary or civil execution. Their tombs are 
en apart from all human habitation, in the 
note moors and wilds to which the wanderers 
id fled for concealment. But wherever they 
Old Mortality was sure to visit them 
his annual round brought them within his 
In the most lonely recesses of the moun- 
the moor-fowl shooter has been often sur- 
to find him busied in cleaning the moss 
the grey stones, renewing with his chisel 
half -defaced inscriptions, and repairing the 
lems of death with which these simple monu- 
its are usually adorned. Motives of the most 
are, though fanciful devotion, induced the 
man to dedicate so many years of existence 
perform this tribute to the memory of the 
j^Beeased warriors of the church. He considered 
kmelf-^as fulfilling a sacred duty, while renew- 
Nf to the eyes of posterity the decaying em- 
^icms of the zeal and sufferings of their f ore- 
toers, and thereby trimming, as it were, the 
*Bacon-light, which was to warn future genera- 
ions to defend their religion even unto blood. 
"In all his wanderings, the old pilgrim never 
^emed to need, or was known to accept, pecu- 
iary assistance. It is true, his wants were 
Jry few ; for wherever he went, he found ready 
barters in the house of some Cameronian^ of 
s own sect, or of some other religious person, 
he hospitality which was reverentially paid to 
m he always acknowledged, by repairing the 
"avestones (if there existed any) belonging to 
le family or ancestors of his host. As the 
anderer was usually to be seen bent on this 
ions task within the precincts of some country 
mrchyard, or reclined on the solitary tomb- 
vae among the heath, disturbing the plover 
sd the black-cock with the clink of his chisel 
nd mallet, with his old white pony grazing by 
Is side, he acquired from his converse among 
le dead, the popular appellation of Old 
[ortality. 

"The character of such a man could have in 
; little connexion even with innocent gaiety, 
'et, among those of his own religious persua- 
lon, he is reported to have been cheerf uL The 
escendants of persecutors, or those whom he 
ipposed guilty of entertaining similar tenets, 
ad the scoffers at religion by whom he was 
mietimes assailed, he usually termed the gen- 
ration of vipers.5 Conversing with others, he 

Ad austere sect of Presbyterians. 5 Matthew ill, 7. 



was grave and sententious, not without a cast 
of severity. But he is said never to have been 
observed to give way to violent passion, except- 
ing upon one occasion, when a mischievous 
truant-boy defaced with a stone the nose of a 
cherub's face, which the old man was engaged 
in retouching. I am in general a sparer of the 
rod, notwithstanding the maxim of Solomon, 
for which school-boys have little reason to 
thank his memory; but on this occasion I 
deemed it proper to show that I did not hate 
the child. — But I must return to the circum- 
stances attending my first interview with this 
interesting enthusiast. 

"In accosting Old Mortality, I did not fail 
to pay respect to his years and his principles, 
beginning my address by a respectful apology 
for interrupting his labours. The old man inter- 
mitted the operation of the chisel, took off his 
spectacles and wiped them, then, replacing them 
on his nose, acknowledged my courtesy by a 
suitable return. Encouraged by his affability, 
I intruded upon him some questions concerning 
the sufferers on whose monument he was now 
employed. To talk of the exploits of the 
Covenanters was the delight, as to repair their 
monuments was the business, of his life. He 
was profuse in the communication of all the 
minute information which he had collected con- 
cerning them, their wars, and their wanderings. 
One would almost have supposed he must have 
been their contemporary, and have actually be- 
held the passages which he related, so much had 
he identified his feelings and opinions with 
theirs, and so much had his narratives the 
circumstantiality of an eye-witness. 

" 'We,' he said, in a tone of exultation, — 
*we are the only true whigs. Carnal men have 
assumed that triumphant appellation, following 
him whose kingdom is of this world. Which of 
them would sit six hours on a wet hill-side to 
hear a godly sermon f I trow an hour o't wad 
staw« them. They are ne'er a hair better than 
them that shamena to take upon themsells the 
persecuting name of bludethirsty tories. Self- 
seekers all of them, strivers after wealth, power, 
and worldly ambition, and forgetters alike of 
what has been dree'd? and done by the mighty 
men who stood in the gap in the great day of 
wrath. Nae wonder they dread the accomplish- 
ment of what was spoken by the mouth of the 
worthy Mr. Peden* (that precious servant of the 
Lord, none of whose words fell to the ground), 
that the French monzies^ sail rise as fast in the 

6 disgust 7 suffered 

8 Alexander Peden, an eloquent minister who was 

supposed to have prophetic gifts. 
monsfeurs (referring to a i^q«&V(3»\^ Vo.^^'i&V^xi \xtsk\s^. 

France) 
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glens of Ayr, and the kennsio of Galloway, as 
ever the Highlandmen did in 1677. And now 
they are gripping to the bow and to the spear, 
when they suld be mourning for a sinfu' land 
and a broken covenant.* 

"Soothing the old man by letting his pecu- 
liar opinions pass without contradiction, and 
anxious to prolong conversation with so singu- 
lar a character, I prevailed upon him to accept 
that hospitality, which Mr. Cleishbotham is 
always willing to extend to those who need it. 
In our way to the schoolmaster's house, we 
called at the Wallace Inn, where I was pretty 
certain I should find my patron about that hour 
of the evening. After a courteous interchange 
of civilities. Old Mortality was, with difficulty, 
prevailed upon to join his host in a single glass 
of liquor, and that on condition that he should 
be permitted to name the pledge, which he 
prefaced with a grace of about five minutes, 
and then, with bonnet doffed and eyes uplifted, 
drank to the memory of those heroes of the 
Kirkii who had first uplifted hpr banner upon 
the mountains. As no persuasion could prevail 
on him to extend his conviviality to a second 
cup, my patron accompanied him home, and 
accommodated him in the Prophet's Chamber, 
as it is his pleasure to call the closet which 
holds a spare bed, and which is frequently a 
place of retreat for the poor traveller. 

* * The next day I took leave of Old Mortality, 
who seemed affected by the unusual attention 
with which I had cultivated his acquaintance 
and listened to his conversation. After he had 
mounted, not without difficulty, the old white 
pony, he took me by the hand and said, 'The 
blessing of our Master be with you, young man I 
My hours are like the ears of the latter harvest, 
and your days are yet in the spring; and yet 
you may be gathered into the garner of mor- 
tality before me, for the sickle of death cuts 
down the green as oft as the ripe, and there is 
a colour in your cheek, that, like the bud of the 
rose, serveth oft to hide the worm of corruption. 
Wherefore labour as one who knoweth not when 
his master calleth. And if it be my lot to re- 
turn to this village after ye are gane hame to 
your ain place, these auld withered hands will 
frame a stane of memorial, that your name may 
not perish from among the people.' 

* ' I thanked Old Mortality for his kind inten- 
tions in my behalf, and heaved a sigh, not, I 
think, of regret so much as of resignation, to 
think of the chance that I might soon require 
his good offices. But though, in all human 
probability, he did not err in supposinof that 

10 From Gaelic ceann, head, headland, mountain, 
J J The Scotch, or Pres byterian Church. 



my span of life may be abridged in 
had over-estimated the period of hii 
grimage on earth. It is now some 2 
he has been missed in all his usual ha 
moss, lichen, and deer-hair, are fas 
those stones, to cleanse which had bee 
ness of his life. About the beginni 
century he closed his mortal toils, be 
on the highway near Lockerby, in 
shire, exhausted and just expiring, 
white pony, the companion of all h 
ings, was standing by the side of 
master. There was found about his 
sum of money sufficient for his de( 
ment, which serves to show that his 
in no ways hastened by violence or 
The common people still regard hi 
with great respect; and many are o 
that the stones which he repaired will 
require the assistance of the chisel, 
assert that on the tombs where the : 
the martyrs' murder is recorded, tl 
have remained indelibly legible since 
of Old Mortality, while those of the p 
sculptured on the same monuments, 
entirely defaced. It is hardly necess 
that this is a fond imagination, and 
the time of the pious pilgrim, the i 
which were the objects of his care are 
like all earthly memorials, into ruin ( 



CHARLES LAMB (1775-1 

From ELIA* 
Dream-Children: A Rever 

Children love to list^ to stories s 
elders, when they were children ; to st 
imagination to the conception of a ti 
great-uncle, or grandame, whom they 
It was in this spirit that my little 
about me the other evening to hear i 
great-grandmother Field, who lived 
house in Norfolk (a hundred times b 



♦ "Ella," the signature under which 
llshed his essays in the London Ma 
the name of an Italian clerk at th' 
House where Lamb had been empl 
thirty years before. The essay entl 
Children was written some time 
death of his brother John, late i 
1821, when be and his sister Mar 
Elia") were left alone. "Alice y 
"Alice Winterton" may have stood 
least, for one Ann Simmons (late 
trum) for whom Lamb seems t( 
some attachment. The "great ho 
folk** was a manor-house In H 
where his grandmother. Mary Fie 
many years been housekeeper. 
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t in Tvhicli they and papa lived) which had 
a the scene (so at least it was generally 
eved in that part of the country) of the 
lie incidents which they had lately become 
liliar with from the ballad of the Children 
he Wood. Certain it is that the whole story 
the children and their cruel uncle was to be 
I fairly carved out in wood upon the 
nney-piece of the great hall, the whole story 
'n to the Kobin Redbreasts; till a foolish 
I person pulled it down to set up a marble 
of modem invention in its stead, with no 
•y upon it. Here Alice put out one of her 
r mother's looks, too tender to be called up- 
idingr. Then I went on to say how religious 
I how good their great-grandmother Field 
I, how beloved and respected by everybody, 
agh she was not indeed the mistress of this 
at house, but had only the charge of it 
id yet in some respects she might be said to 
the mistress of it too) committed to her by 
■ owner, who preferred living in a newer and 
re fashionable mansion which he had pur- 
ised somewhere in the adjoining county; but 
i\ she lived in it in a manner as if it had been 
r own, and kept up the dignity of the great 
use in a sort while she lived, which after- 
irds came to decay, and was nearly pulled 
wn, and all its old ornaments stripped and 
rried away to the owner's other house, where 
ey were set up, and looked as awkward as if 
me one were to carry away the old tombs 
ey had seen lately at the Abbey ,t and stick 
em up in Lady C.'s tawdry gilt drawing- 
om. Here John smiled, as much as to say, 
that would be foolish indeed." And then I 
Id how, when she came to die, her funeral 
as attended by a concourse of all the poor, 
id some of the gentry too, of the neighbour- 
x>d for many miles round, to show their re- 
ject for her memory, because she had been 
leh a good and religious woman; so good in- 
eed that she knew all the Psaltery by heart, 
f, and a great part of the Testament besides, 
[ere little Alice spread her hands. Then I told 
iut a tall, upright, graceful person their 
reat-grandmother Field once was; and how in 
er youth she was esteemed the best dancer — 
ere Alice's little right foot played an invol- 
Btary movement, till, upon my looking grave, 
i desisted — the best dancer, I was saying, in 
be eounty, till a cruel disease, called a cancer, 
ime, and bowed her down with pain; but it 
onld never bend her good spirits, or make 
liem stoop, but they were still upright, be- 

Land) was fond of visitlnsr Westminster Abbey, 
and he wrote an essay in protest ajrainst the 
charj^e for admittance which had lately been 
imposed. 



cause she was so good and religious. Then I 
told how she was used to sleep by herself in a 
lone chamber of the great lone house; and how 
she believed that an apparition of two infants 
was to be seen at midnight gliding up and down 
the great staircase near where she slept, but 
she said, ** those innocents would do her no 
harm ; ' ' and how frightened I used to be, 
though in those days I had my maid to sleep 
with me, because I was never half so good or 
religious as she — and yet I never saw the in- 
fants. Here John expanded all his eyebrows 
and tried to look courageous. Then I told how 
good she was to all her grandchildren, having 
us to the great house in the holidays, where I 
in particular used to spend many hours by my- 
self, in gazing upon the old busts of the Twelve 
Csesars, that had been Emperors of Rome, till 
the old marble heads would seem to live again, 
or I to be turned into marble with them; how 
I never could be tired with roaming about that 
huge mansion, with its vast empty rooms, with 
their worn-out hangings, fluttering tapestry, 
and carved oaken panels, with the gilding al- 
most rubbed out — sometimes in the spacious 
old-fashioned gardens, which I had almost to 
myself, unless when now and then a solitary 
gardening man would cross me — and how the 
nectarines and peaches hung upon the walls, 
without my ever offering to pluck them, be- 
cause they w^ere forbidden fruit, unless now 
and then, — and because I had more pleasure in 
strolling about among the old melancholy-look- 
ing yew-trees, or the firs, and picking up the 
red berries, and the fir-apples, which were good 
for nothing but to look at — or in lying about 
upon the fresh grass with all the fine garden 
smells around me — or basking in the orangery, 
till I could almost fancy myself ripening too 
along with the oranges and the limes in that 
grateful warmth — or in watching the dace that 
darted to and fro in the fish-pond, at the bottom 
of the garden, with here and there a great sulky 
pike hanging midway down the water in silent 
state, as if it mocked at their impertinent frisk- 
ings, — I had more pleasure in these busy-idle 
diversions than in all the sweet flavours of 
peaches, nectarines, oranges, and such-like com- 
mon baits of children. Here John slyly depos- 
ited back upon the plate a bunch of grapes, 
which, not unobserved by Alice, he had medi- 
tated dividing with her, and both seemed willing 
to relinquish them for the present as irrelevant. 
Then, in somewhat a more heightened tone, I 
told how, though their great-grandmother Field 
loved all her grandchildren, yet in an especial 
manner she might be said to love their uncle, 
John L , becfliwse \ve "^'^^"^ %o Vaxv^^ovwi ^'^i^ 
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spirited a youth, and a king to the rest of us; 
and, instead of moping about in solitary cor- 
ners, like some of us, he would mount the most 
mettlesome horse he could get, when but an 
imp no bigger than themselves, and make it 
carry him half over the county in a morning, 
and join the hunters when there were any out 
— and yet he loved the old great house and gar- 
dens too, but had too much spirit to be always 
pent up within their boundaries — and how their 
uncle grew up to man's estate as brave as he 
was handsome, to the admiration of every- 
body, but of their great-grandmother Field 
most especially; and how he used to carry me 
upon his back when I was a lame-footed boy — 
for he was a good bit older than me — ^many a 
mile when I could not walk for pain j — and how 
in after life he became lame-footed too, and 
I did not always (I fear) make allowances 
enough for him when he was impatient, and in 
pain, nor remember sufficiently how considerate 
he had been to me when I was lame-footed; 
and how when he died, though he had not been 
dead an hour, it seemed as if he had died a 
great while ago, such a distance there is be- 
twixt life and death; and how I bore his death 
as I thought pretty well at first, but afterwards 
it haunted and haunted me; and though I did 
not cry or take it to heart as some do, and as 
I think he would have done if I had died, yet 
I missed him all day long, and knew not till 
then how much I had loved him. I missed his 
kindness, and I missed his crossness, and wished 
him to be alive again, to be quarrelling with 
him (for we quarrelled sometimes) rather than 
not have him again, and was as uneasy with- 
out him as he their poor uncle must have 
been when the doctor took off his limb. Here 
the children fell a crying, and asked if their 
little mourning which they had on was not for 
uncle John, and they looked up, and prayed me 
not to go on about their uncle, but to tell them 
some stories about their pretty dead mother. 
Then I told how for seven long years, in hope 
sometimes, sometimes in despair, yet persisting 

ever, I courted the fair Alice W n; and, 

as much as children could understand, I ex- 
plained to them what coyness, and difficulty, 
and denial, meant in maidens — when suddenly, 
turning to Alice, the soul of the first Alice 
looked out at her eyes with such a reality of 
re-presentment, that I became in doubt which 
of them stood there before me, or whose that 
bright hair was; and while I stood gazing, both 
the children gradually grew fainter to my view, 
receding, and still receding, till nothing at last 
but two mournful features were seen in the 
attermost distance, which, without speech, 



strangely impressed upon me the effe^rc 
speech : * * We are not of Alice, nor of thel « 
are we children at all. The children of^ 
call Bartrum father. We are nothing ;fei 
than nothing, and dreams. We are only ^ 
might have been, and must wait upoi 
tedious shores of Lethe millions of ages 

we have existence and a name'' and i^ 

diately awaking, I found myself quietly 
in my bachelor arm-chair, where I had 
asleep, with the faithful Bridget unchanj 
my side — ^but John L. (or James Elia) 
gone forever. 

A Dissertation Upon Roast Pig 

Mankind, says a Chinese manuscript,* 
my friend M. was obliging enough to reac 
explain to me, for the first seventy thoi 
ages ate their meat raw, clawing or bitii 
from the living animal, just as they do in 
sinia to this day. This period is not obs 
hinted at by their great Confucius in the 
chapter of his Mundane Mutations, wh( 
designates a kind of golden age by the tj 
Chofang, literally the Cooks' Holiday, j 
manuscript goes on to say, that the art, 
roasting, or rather broiling (which I take to 
the elder-brother), was accidentally discov€ 
in the manner following. The swineherd, H( 
having gone out into the woods one momi 
as his manner was, to collect mast for his h< 
left his cottage in the care of his eldest i 
Bo-bo, a great lubberly boy, who being f 
of playing with fire, as younkers of his 
commonly are, let some sparks escape int 
bundle of straw, which kindling quickly, spr 
the conflagration over every part of their i 
mansion, till it was reduced to ashes. Togel 
with the cottage (a sorry antediluvian m] 
shift of a building, you may think it), ¥ 
was of much more importance, a fine littei 
new-farrowed pigs, no less than nine in num 
perished. China pigs have been estecme< 
luxury all over the East, from the remo 
periods that we read of. Bo-bo was in 
utmost consternation, as you may think, no 
much for the sake of the tenement, which 
father and he could easily build up again \ 
a few dry branches, and the labour of an 1 
or two, at any time, as for the loss of the p 
While he was thinking what he should sa^ 
his father, and wringing his hands over 
smoking remnants of one of those until 

* The manuscript, and the Chinese names (ex 
that of Confucius the great philosopher), 
fictitious, but the tradition itself, which L 
obtained from the traveller Thomas ManD 
is an ancient one. 
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n odour assailed his nostrils, unlike 

which he had before experienced, 
i it proceed from! — not from the 
ge — he had smelt that smell before 
lis was by no means the first acci- 
3 kind which had occurred through 
ttce of this unlucky young fire-brand, 
did it resemble that of any known 

or flower. A premonitory moisten- 
same time overflowed his nether lip. 
ot what to think. He next stooped 
el the pig, if there were any signs 
t. He burnt his fingers, and to cool 
>plied them in his booby fashion to 

Some of the crumbs of the scorched 
Dme away with his fingers, and for 
me in his life (in the world's life 

before him no man had known it) 
crackling !^ Again he felt and fum- 

pig. It did not burn him so much 
he licked his fingers from a sort of 
) truth at length broke into his slow 
ing, that it was the pig that smelt so, 
y that tasted so delicious; and, sur- 
limself up to the new-born pleasure, 

tearing up whole handfuls of the 
dn with the flesh next it, and was 
it down his throat in his beastly 
en his sire entered amid the smoking 
med with retributory cudgel, and 
V affairs stood, began to rain blows 
oung rogue's shoulders, as thick as 

which Bo-bo heeded not any more 
ley had been flies. The tickling 
vhich he experienced in his lower 
d rendered him quite callous to any 
ices he might feel in those remote 
His father might lay on, but he 
beat him from his pig, till he had 
e an end of it, when, becoming a 

sensible of his situation, something 
lowing dialogue ensued, 
raceless whelp, what have you got 
uringf Is it not enough that you 
; me down three houses with your 
:s, and be hanged to you! but you 
ting fire, and I know not what — what 
ot there, I sayf 

ler, the pig, the pig! do come and 
lice the burnt pig eats.*' 
I of Ho-ti tingled with horror. He 
son, and he cursed himself, that ever 
>eget a son that should eat burnt pig. 
^bose scent was wonderfully sharp- 
morning, soon raked out another pig, 
rending it asunder, thrust the lesser 

skin of roast pork. 



half by main force into the fists of Ho-ti, still 
shouting out, ''Eat, eat, eat the burnt pig, 
father; only taste — O Lord!" — ^with such-like 
barbarous ejaculations, cramming all the while 
as if he would choke. 

Ho-ti trembled every joint while he grasped 
the abominable thing, wavering whether he 
should not put his son to death for an un- 
natural young monster, when the crackling 
scorching his fingers, as it had done his son's, 
and applying the same remedy to them, he in 
his turn tasted some of its flavour, which, make 
what sour mouths he would for a pretense, 
proved not altogether displeasing to him. In 
conclusion (for the manuscript here is a little 
tedious), both father and son fairly sat down 
to the mess, and never left off till they had 
despatched all that remained of the litter. 

Bo-bo was strictly enjoined not to let the 
secret escape, for the neighbours would cer- 
tainly have stoned them for a couple of abomi- 
nable wretches, who could think of improving 
upon the good meat which God had sent them. 
Nevertheless, strange stories got about. It was 
observed that Ho-ti 's cottage was burnt down 
now more frequently than ever. Nothing but 
fires from this time forward. Some would 
break out in broad day, others in the night- 
time. As often as the sow farrowed, so sure 
was the house of Ho-ti to be in a blaze; and 
Ho-ti himself, which was the more remarkable, 
instead of chastising his son, seemed to grow 
more indulgent to him than ever. At length 
they were watched, the terrible mystery dis- 
covered, and father and son summoned to take 
their trial at Pekin, then an inconsiderable 
assize town. Evidence was given, the obnoxious 
food itself produced in court, and verdict about 
to be pronounced, when the foreman of the jury 
begged that some of the burnt pig, of which 
the culprits stood accused, might be handed intj 
the box. He handled it, and they all handled 
it; and burning their fingers, as Bo-bo and his 
father had done before them, and nature 
prompting to each of them the same remedy, 
against the face of all the facts, and the clear- 
est charge which judge had ever given, — ^to the 
surprise of the whole court, townsfolk, strangers, 
reporters, and all present — ^without leaving the 
box, or any manner of consultation whatever, 
they brought in a simultaneous verdict of Not 
Guiltv. 

The judge, who was a shrewd fellow, winked 
at the manifest iniquity of the decision; and 
when the court was dismissed, went privily, and 
bought up all the pigs that could be had for 
love or money. In a few days his Lordship's 
town-bouae Yfaa oVi^etN^^ \.o \ife wjl ^^^, ""^Naa 
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thing took wing, and now there was nothing to 
be seen but fires in every direction. Fuel and 
pigs grew enormously dear all over the district. 
The insurance-offices one and all shut up shop. 
People built slighter and slighter every day, 
until it was feared that the very science of 
architecture would in no long time be lost to 
the world. Thus this custom of firing houses 
continued, till in process of time, says iny 
manuscript, a sage arose, like our Locke,2 who 
made a discovery, that the flesh of swine, or 
indeed of any other animal, might be cooked 
(burnt, as they called it) without the necessity 
of consuming a whole house to dress it. Then 
first began the rude form of a gridiron. Roast- 
ing by the string, or spit, came in a century or 
two later, I forget in whose dynasty. By such 
slow degrees, concludes the manuscript, do the 
most useful, and seemingly the most obvious 
arts, make their way among mankind. — 

Without placing too implicit faith in the 
account above given, it must be agreed, that if 
a worthy pretext for so dangerous an experi- 
ment as setting houses on fire (especially in 
these days) could be assigned in favour of any 
culinary object, that pretext and excuse might 
be found in roast pig. 

Of all the delicacies in the whole mundus 
edihilis,^ I will maintain it to be the most 
delicate — princeps ohsoniorumA 

I speak not of your grown porkers — things 
between pig and pork — those hobbydehoys^ — 
but a young and tender suckling — under a moon 
old — guiltless as yet of the sty — with no original 
speck of the amor immunditicBfi the hereditary 
failing of the first parent, yet manifest — his 
voice as yet not broken, but something between 
a childish treble and a grumble — the mild fore- 
runner, or priBludium, of a grunt. 

He rnvst be roasted, I am not ignorant that 
our ancestors ate them seethed, or boiled — ^but 
what a sacrifice of the exterior tegument ! 

There is no flavour comparable, I will con- 
tend, to that of the crisp, tawny, well-watched, 
not over-roasted, crackling, as it is well called — 
the very teeth are invited to their share of the 
pleasure at this banquet in overcoming the coy, 
brittle resistance — with the adhesive oleaginous 
— O call it not fat! but an indefinable sweetness 
growing up to it — the tender blossoming of fat 
— fat cropped in the bud — taken in the shoot — in 
the first innocence — the cream and quintessence 
of the child-pig's yet pure food — the lean, no 
lean, but a kind of animal manna — or, rather, 

2 John Locke, a British 4 chief of tidbits 

philosopher. 5 youths at the awk- 

8 world of edibles ward age 

e love of dirt 



fat and lean (if it must be so) so blended and 
running into each other, that both together make 
but one ambrosian result, or common substance. 

Behold liim, while he is * * doing ' ' — ^it seemeth 
rather a refreshing warmth, than a scorching 
heat, that he is so passive to. How equably he 
twirleth round the string! — Now he is just done. 
To see the extreme sensibility of that tender 
age! he hath wept out his pretty eyes — radiant 
jellies — shooting stars? — 

See him in the dish, his second cradle, how 
meek he lieth! — wouldst thou have had this 
innocent grow up to the grossness and indo- 
cility which too often accompany maturer swine- 
hood f Ten to one he would have proved a glut- 
ton, a sloven, an obstinate disagreeable animal 
— ^wallowing in all manner of filthy conversation. 
From these sins he is happily snatched away— 

Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade, 
Death came with timely cares — 

his memory is odoriferous — no clown curseth, 
while his stomach half rejecteth, the rank bacon 
— no coalheaver bolteth him in reeking sausages 
— he hath a fair sepulchre in the grateful 
stomach of the judicious epicure — and for such 
a tomb might be content to die. 

He is the best of sapors.0 Pine-apple is 
great. She is indeed almost too transcendent 
— a delight, if not sinful, yet so like to sinning, 
that really a tender-conscienced person would do 
well to pause — too ravishing for mortal taste^ 
she woundeth and excoriateth the lips that 
approach her — like lovers' kisses, she biteth— 
she is a pleasure bordering on pain from the 
fierceness and insanity of her relish — but she 
stoppeth at the palate — she meddleth not with 
the appetite — and the coarsest hunger might 
barter her consistently for a mutton chop. 

Pig — let me speak his praise — ^is no less pro- 
vocative of the appetite, than he is satisfactory 
to the criticalness of the censorious palate. The 
strong man may batten on him, and the weak- 
ling refusoth not his mild juices. 

Unlike to mankind's mixed characters, a 
bundle of virtues and vices, inexplicably inter- 
twisted and not to be unravelled without hazard, 
he is — good throughout. No part of him is bet- 
ter or worse than another. He helpeth, as far 
as his little means extend, all around. He is the 
least envious of banquets. He is all neighbours ' 
fare. 

I am one of those who freely and ungrudg- 

7 Ancient superstition regarded certain lelly-llke 

fungi as fallen shooting-stars. Compare, 
moreover, Cornwall's "Out, vile Jelly" (King 
Lear, III, vli, 83). 

8 Coleridge : Epitaph on an Infant. 

9 savors 
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ingly impart a share of the good things of this 
life which fall to their lot (few as mine are in 
this kind) to a friend. I protest I take as 
great an interest in my friend's pleasures, his 
relisheSy and proper satisfactions, as in mine 
own. "Presents," I often say, ** endear Ab- 
sents." Hares, pheasants, partridges, snipes, 
barn-door chickens (those ''tame villatic^o 
fowl"), capons, plovers, brawn," barrels of 
oysters, I dispense as freely as I receive them. 
I love to taste them, as it were, upon the tongue 
of my friend. But a stop must be put some- 
where. One would not, like Lear, ''give every- 
thing. "12 I make my stand upon^s pig. Me- 
thinks it is an ingratitude to the Giver of all 
good flavours, to eztra-domiciliate, or send out 
)f the house slightingly (under pretext of 
'liendship, or I know not what), a blessing so 
Particularly adapted, predestined, I may say, to 
Qy individual palate — ^it argues an insensibility. 
I remember a touch of conscience in this kind 
t school. My good old aunt, who never parted 
rom me at the end of a holiday without stuffing 
. sweet-meat, or some nice thing, into my 
tocket, had dismissed me one evening with a 
moking plum-cake, fresh from the oven. In 
Dy way to school (it was over London Bridge) 
I gray-headed old beggar saluted me (I have no 
loubt at this time of day that he was a counter- 
feit). I had no pence to console him with, and 
n the vanity of self-denial, and the very cox- 
combry of charity, schoolboy-like, I made him a 
>re8ent of — the whole cake! I walked on a 
ittle, buoyed up, as one is on such occasions, 
dth a sweet soothing of self-satisfaction; but 
before I had got to the end of the bridge, my 
setter feelings returned, and I burst into tears, 
:hinking how ungrateful I had been to my good 
iimt, to go and give her good gift away to a 
itranger that I had never seen before, and who 
night be a bad man for aught I knew; and 
then I thought of the pleasure my aunt would 
be taking in thinking that I — I myself and not 
mother — ^would eat her nice cake — and what 
should I say to her the next time I saw her — 
how naughty I was to part with her pretty 
present! — and the odour of that spicy cake 
came back iipon my recollection, and the 
pleasure and the curiosity I had taken in seeing 
Iter make it, and her joy when she had sent it 
to the oven, and how disappointed she would 
feel that I had never had a bit of it in my 
mouth at last — and I blamed my impertinent 
spirit of alms-giving, and out-of -place hypoc- 



10 farm - yard (Milton : 
Samton Agoniatea, 
line 1695) 



11 pickled boar's flesh 

12 King Lear, II, iv, 253. 

13 halt at 






risy of goodness; and above all, I wished never 
to see the face again of that insidious, good-for- 
nothing, old gray impostor. 

Our ancestors were nice^^ in their method of 
sacrificing these tender victims. We read of 
pigs whipt to death with something of a shock, 
as we hear of any other obsolete custom. The 
age of discipline is gone by, or it would be 
curious to inquire (in a philosophical light 
merely) what effect this process might have 
towards intenerating and dulcifying a sub- 
stance, naturally so mild and dulcet as the flesh 
of young pigs. It looks like refining a violet. 
Yet we should be cautious, while we condemn 
the inhumanity, how we censure the wisdom of 
the practice. It might impart a gusto — 

I remember an hypothesis, argued upon by 
the young students, when I was at St. Omer 's,^^ 
and maintained with much learning and pleas- 
antry on both sides, "Whether, supposing that 
the flavour of a pig who obtained his death by 
whipping (per flagellationem extremam) super- 
added a pleasure upon the palate of a man 
more intense than any possible suffering we can 
conceive in the animal, is man justified in using 
that method of putting the animal to death?" 
I forget the decision. 

His sauce should be considered. Decidedly a 
few bread crumbs, done up with his liver and 
brains, and a dash of mild sage. But banish, 
dear Mrs. Cook, I beseech you, the whole onion 
tribe. Barbecue your whole hogs to your palate, 
steep them in shalots, stuff them out with plan- 
tations of the rank and guilty garlic; you can- 
not poison them, or make them stronger than 
they are — but consider, he is a weakling — a 
flower. 

From THE LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA 

Old China 

I have an almost feminine partiality for old 
china. When I go to see any great house, I 
inquire for the china-closet, and next for the 
picture-gallery. I cannot defend the order of 
preference, but by saying that we have all some 
taste or other, of too ancient a date to admit of 
our remembering distinctly that it was an ac- 
quired one. I can call to mind the first play, 
and the first exhibition, that I was taken to; 
but I am not conscious of a time when china 
jars and saucers were introduced into my imagi- 
nation. 

I had no repugnance then — why should I now 
have! — to those little, lawless, azure-tinctured 

14 particular 

i& A Jesuit College (Lamb was never a student 
there). 
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grotesques, that, under the notion of men and 
women, float about, uncircumscribed by any 
element, in that world before perspective — a 
china tea-cup. 

I like to see my old friends — ^whom distance 
cannot diminish — figuring up in the air (so they 
appear to our optics), yet on terra firma still — 
for so we must in courtesy interpret that speck 
of deeper blue, which the decorous artist, to 
prevent absurdity, has made to spring up 
beneath their sandals. 

I love the men with women's faces, and the 
women, if possible, with still more womanish 
expressions. 

Here is a young and courtly Mandarin, hand- 
ing tea to a lady from a salver — two miles off. 
See how distance seems to set off respect I And 
here the same lady, or another — for likeness is 
identity on tea-cups — ^is stepping into a little 
fairy boat, moored on the hither side of this 
calm garden river, with a dainty mincing foot, 
which in a righti angle of incidence (as angles 
go in our world) must infallibly land her in the 
midst of a flowery mead — a furlong off on the 
other side of the same strange stream t 

Farther on — if far or near can be predicated 
of their world — see horses, trees, pagodas, 
dancing the hays.2 

Here — a cow and rabbit couchant and co- 
extensive — so objects show, seen through the 
lucid atmosphere of fine Cathay .« 

I was pointing out to my cousin last evening, 
over our Hyson* (which we are old-fashioned 
enough to drink unmixed still of an afternoon), 
some of these specioaa miracula^ upon a set of 
extraordinary old blue china (a recent pur- 
chase) which we were now for the first time 
using; and could not help remarking, how 
favourable circumstances had been to us of late 
years, that we could afford to please the eye 
sometimes with trifles of this sort — ^when a 
passing sentiment seemed to overshade the 
brows of my companion. I am quick at detect- 
ing these summer clouds in Bridget.<^ 

"I wish the good old times would come 
again," she said, **when we were not quite so 
rich. I do not mean that I want to be poor; 
but there was a middle state" — so she was 
pleased to ramble on — *4n which I am sure we 
were a great deal happier. A purchase is but 
a purchase, now that you have money enough 
and to spare. Formerly it used to be a tri- 
umph. When we coveted a cheap luxury (and 
O ! how much ado I had to get you to consent in 



1 properly calculated 

2 An old English dance. 
s Chinese Tartary ( used 

loosely tor China) 



4 green tea 
6 radiant wonders 
6 See introductory note 
on "Ella." 



those times I ) we were used to have a debate \ 
two or three days before, and to weigh the ^w \ 
and against, and think what we might spare it ,t 
out of, and what saving we could hit upon, that n 
should be an equivalent. A thing was worth i 
buying then when we felt the money that we ; 
paid for it. 

' * Do you remember the brown suit, which you , 
made to hang upon you, till all your friends i 
cried shame upon you, it grew so threadbare— -■ 
and all because of that folio Beaumont and j 
Fletcher* which yqu dragged home late at night ^ 
from Barker's in Covent (harden fT Do you t 
remember how we eyed it for weeks before we p 
could make up our minds to the purchase, and 
had not come to a determination till it was near » 
ten o 'dock of the Saturday night, when you set , 
off from Islington,^ fearing you should be too , 
late — and when the old bookseller with some , 
grumbling opened his shop, and by the twinkling - 
taper (for he was setting bedwards) lighted out s 
the relic from his dusty treasures — and when a 
you lugged it home, wishing it were twice as r 
cumbersome — and when you presented it to me ^ 
— and when we were exploring the perf ectness L 
of it (collating, you called it) — ^and while I was L 
repairing some of the loose leaves with paste, ^ 
which your impatience would not suffer to be f 
left till day-break — ^was there no pleasure in V 
being a poor manf or can those neat black 
clothes which you wear now, and are so careful 
to keep brushed, since we have become rich and 
finical, give you half the honest vanity with 
which you flaunted it about in that overworn 
suit — ^your old corbeau® — for four or five weeks 
longer than you should have done, to pacify i 
your conscience for the mighty sum of fif teenr- I 
or sixteen shillings was itf — a great affair we i 
thought it then — which you had lavished on the | 
old folio. Now you can afford to buy any book 
that pleases you, but I do not see that you ever 
bring me home any nice old purchases now. 

' ' When you came home with twenty apologies 
for laying out a less number of shillings upon 
that print after Lionardo,io which we christened 
the *Lady Blanche;' when you looked at the 
purchase, and thought of the money — and 
thought of the money, and looked again at the 
picture — was there no pleasure in being a poor 
man f Now, you have nothing to do but to walk 
into Colnaghi's, and buy a wildernessn of 
Lionardos. Yet do youf 

7 A square in the heart o black coat 

o f London, best lo Leonardo da Vinci. 

Icnown for its fruit the Italian painter, 

and flower markets. ii Merchant of Venice, 

8 In northern London. Illf i» 128. 

♦ This particular volume, with notes In It by 
Coleridge, is now in the British Museum. 
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' ' Then, do you remember our pleasant walks 
to Enfield, and Potter's Bar, and Waltham,i2 
when we had a holiday — ^holidays and all other 
fun are gone, now we are rich — and the little 
nandbasket in which I used to deposit our day 's 
fare of savory cold lamb and salad — and how 
you would pry about at noontide for some 
decent house, where we might go in, and pro- 
duce our store — only paying for the ale that 
you must call for — and speculate upon the looks 
of the landlady, and whether she was likely to 
allow us a table-cloth — an^ wish for such an- 
other honest hostess, as Izaak Walton has de- 
scribed many a one on the pleasant banks of 
the Lea, when he went a-fishing — and sometimes 
they would prove obliging enough, and some- 
times they would look grudgingly upon us — but 
we had cheerful looks still for one another, and 
would eat our plain food savorily, scarcely 
grudging Piscatoria his Trout Hallf Now, 
when we go out a day's pleasuring, which is 
seldom moreover, we ride part of the way — and 
go into a fine inn, and order the best of dinners, 
never debating the expense — which, after all, 
never has half the relish of those chance country 
snaps, when we were at the mercy of uncertain 
usage, and a precarious welcome. 

**You are too proud to see a play anywhere 
now but in the pit. Do you remember where it 
was we used to sit, when we saw the Battle of 
Hexam and the Surrender of Calais,i* and Ban- 
nister is and Mrs. Bland in the Children in the 
Woodi« — when we squeezed out our shilling 
a-piece to sit three or four times in a season in 
the one-shilling gallery — where you felt all the 
time that you ought not to have brought me — 
and more strongly I felt obligation to you for 
having brought me — and the pleasure was the 
better for a little shame — and when the curtain 
drew up, what cared we for our place in the 
house, or what mattered it where we were sit- 
ting, when our thoughts were with Rosalind in 
Arden, or with Viola at the court of IllyriafiT 
You used to say, that the gallery was the best 
place of all for enjoying a play socially — that 
the relish of such exhibitions must be in propor- 
tion to the infrequency of going — that the com- 
pany we met there, not being in general readers 
of plays, were obliged to attend the more, and 
did attend, to what was going on, on the stage 
— because a word lost would have been a chasm, 
which it was impossible for them to fill up. 



12 London suburbs. 

18 See Walton's The 
Complete Angler, p. 
264. 

14 Plays by Ceorge Col- 
man the younger. 



15 John Bannister, a 

pupil of Garrick. 

16 A comedy by Thomas 

Morton. 

17 In As You Like It 

and Twelfth Night. 



With such reflections we consoled our pride then 
— ^and I appeal ^o you, whether, as a woman, I 
met generally with less attention and accommo- 
dation than I have done since in more expensive 
situations in the house? The getting in indeed, 
and the crowding up those inconvenient stair- 
cases, was bad enough, — ^but there was still a 
law of civility to women recognized to quite as 
great an extent as we ever found in the other 
passages — and how a little diflSculty overcome 
heightened the snug seat, and the play, after- 
wards! Now we can only pay our money, and 
walk in. You cannot see, you say, in the gal- 
leries now. I am sure we saw, and heard too, 
well enough then — ^but sight, and all, I think is 
gone with our poverty. 

*' There was pleasure in eating strawberries, 
before they became quite common — in the first 
dish of peas, while they were yet dear — to have 
them for a nice supper, a treat. What treat 
can we have now f If we were to treat ourselves 
now — that is, to have dainties a little above our 
means, it would be selfish and wicked. It is the 
very little more that we allow ourselves beyond 
what the actual poor can get at, that makes 
what I call a treat — when two people, living to- 
gether as we have done, now and then indulge 
themselves in a cheap luxury which both like; 
while each apologizes, and is willing to take 
both halves of the blame to his single share. 
I see no harm in people making much of them- 
selves, in that sense of the word. It may give 
them a hint how to make much of others. But 
now^ — what I mean by the word — we never do 
make much of ourselves. None but the poor 
can do it. I do not mean the veriest poor of 
all, but persons as we were, just above poverty. 

*'I know what you were going to say, that it 
is mighty pleasant at the end of the year to 
make all meet — and much ado we used to have 
every Thirty-first Night of December to account 
for our exceedings — many a long face did you 
make over your puzzled accounts, and in con- 
triving to make it out how we had spent so 
much — or that we had not spent so much — or 
that it was impossible we should spend so much 
next year — and still we found our slender capi- 
tal decreasing — but then, betwixt ways, and 
projects, and compromises of one sort or an- 
other, and talk of curtailing this charge, and 
doing without that for the future — and the hope 
that youth brings, and laughing spirits (in 
which you were never poor till now), we pock- 
eted up our loss, and in conclusion, with 'lusty 
brimmers' (as you used to quote it out of 
hearty cheerful Mr. Cotton,^^ as you called 

18 Charles Cotton : The Xew Year. 
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him), we used to welcome in the 'coming guest.' 
Now we have no reckoning at all at the end of 
the old year — no flattering promises about the 
new year doing better for us. ' ' 

Bridget is so sparing of her speech on most 
occasions, that when she gets into a rhetorical 
vein, I am careful how I interrupt it. I could 
not help, however, smiling at the phantom of 
wealth which her dear imagination had conjured 

up out of a clear income of poor hundred 

pounds a year. "It is true we were happier 
when we were poorer, but we were also younger, 
my cousin. I am afraid we must put up with 
the excess, for if we were to shake the superflux 
into the sea, we should not much mend ourselves. 
That we had much to struggle with, as we grew 
up together, we have reason to be most thank- 
ful. It strengthened, and knit our compact 
closer. We could never have been what we have 
been to each other, if we had always had the 
sufficiency which you now complain of. The 
resisting power — those natural dilations of the 
youthful spirit, which circumstances cannot 
straiten — ^with us are long since passed away. 
Competence to age is supplementary youth; a 
sorry supplement indeed, but I fear the best that 
is to be had. We must ride, where we formerly 
walked ; live better, and lie softer — and shall be 
wise to do so — than we had means to do in those 
good old days you speak of. Yet could those 
days return — could you and I once more walk 
our thirty miles a-day — could Bannister and 
Mrs. Bland again be young, and you and I be 
young to see them — could the good old one- 
shilling gallery days return — they are dreams, 
my cousin, now — ^but could you and I at this 
moment, instead of this quiet argument, by our 
well-carpeted fireside, sitting on this luxurious 
sofa — ^be once more struggling up those incon- 
venient staircases, pushed about, and squeezed, 
and elbowed by the poorest rabble of poor 
gallery scramblers — could I once more hear 
those anxious shrieks of yours — and the deli- 
cious ThanJc God, we are safe, which always 
followed when the topmost stair, conquered, let 
in the first light of the whole cheerful theatre 
down beneath us — I know not the fathom line 
that ever touched a descent so deep as I would 
be willing to bury more wealth in than Crcesusio 

had, or the great Jew B 20 is supposed to 

have, to purchase it. 

''And now do just look at that merry little 
Chinese waiter holding an umbrella, big enough 
for a bed-tester,2i over the head of that pretty 
insipid half-Madona-ish chit of a lady in that 
very blue summer-house. ' ' 



WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 
(1775-1864) 

Prom IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS 
Metellus and Mabius* 

Metellus, Well met, Caius Mariust My or- 
ders are to find instantly a centurion who shall 
mount the walls; one capable of observation, 
acute in remark, prompt, calm, active, intrepid. 
The Numantians are sacrificing to the gods in 
secrecy; they have funded the horn once only, 
— and hoarsely and low and mournfully. 

Marius, Was that ladder I see yonder 
among the caper-bushes and purple lilies, un- 
der where the fig-tree grows out of the ram* 
part, left for met 

Metellus, Even so, wert thou willing. 
Wouldst thou mount itf 

Marius. Rejoicingly. If none are below or 
near, may I explore the state of things by 
entering the city? 

Metellus, Use thy discretion in that. 

What seest thouf Wouldst thou leap downf 
Lift the ladder. 

Marius. Are there spikes in it where it 
sticks in the turf f I should slip else. 

Metellus, How! bravest of our centurions, 
art even thou afraid? Seest thou any one byf 

Marius. Ay; some hundreds close beneath 
me. 



Metellus. 
protect thy 

Marius. 
an offence 

Metellus. 

Marius. 

Metellus. 
shield shall 

Marius. 
bees in the 
is hot, and 



Retire, then. Hasten back; I wiU 
descent. 

May I speak, O Metellus, without 
to discipline? 

Say. 
Listen! Dost thou not hearf 

Shame on thee! alight, alight! my 
cover thee. 

There is a murmur like the hum of 

bean-field of Cereat^;^ for the sun 

the ground is thirsty. When wiU it 



JJ^KInsr of Lydta. 
^osotSscbtld 



21 bed canopy 



iThe rustic home of Marina's childhood, near 
Arpinum. 

• The siege and capture. In 132 B. C, of the 
Numantians, struggling with 8,000 men 
against the whole power of Rome, was one of 
the stages in the aisgraceful third Punic war, 
which was conducted by Scipio Africanus the 
Younger. Caius Csecilius Metellus, the tribune, 
was a comparatively unimportant personage. 
Marius, the centurion, of obscure birth, rose 
later to be seven times consul. Plutarch tells 
us that Scipio had marked the youth's good 
qualities, and when asked who should succeed 
himself in case of accident, had touched the 
shoulder of Marius, saying, ''Perhaps this 
man ;*' which saying ''raised the hopes of 
Marius like a divine oracle." On this slight 
historical foundation Landor constructs nls 
dramatic scene. The Numantians, in all prob- 
ability, had no regular walls ; and Appian 
says that some of them preferred surrender to 
deat\i and ^er« led in a Roman Triumph. 
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have drunk up for me the blood that has run, 
and is yet oozing on it, from those fresh 
bodies ! 

Metelltis, Howl We have not fought for 
many days; what bodies, then, are fresh ones? 

Marius. Close beneath the wall are those of 
infants and of girls; in the middle of the road 
are youths, emaciated; some either unwounded 
or wounded months ago; some on their spears, 
others on their swords: no few have received 
in mutual death the last interchange of friend- 
ship; their daggers unite them, hilt to hilt, 
bosom to bosom. 

Metellus. Mark rather the living, — ^what are 
they about? 

Marius. About the sacrifice, which portends 
them, I conjecture, but little good, — ^it burns 
sullenly and slowly. The victim, will lie upon 
the pyre till morning, and still be unconsumed, 
unless they bring more fuel. 

I will leap down and walk on cautiously, and 
return with tidings, if death should spare me. 

Never was any race of mortals so unmilitary 
as these Numantians; no watch, no stations, 
no palisades across the streets. 

Metellus. Did they want, then, all the wood 
for the altar? 

Marius. It appears so — I will return anon. 

MeteUus, The gods speed thee, my brave, 
honest Marius! 

Marius (returned). The ladder should have 
been better spiked for that slippery ground. 
I am down again safe, however. Here a man 
may walk securely, and without picking his 
steps. 

Metellus, Tell me, Caius, what thou sawest. 

Marius. The streets of Numantia. 

MeteUus. Doubtless; but what else? 

Marius. The temples and markets and places 
of exercise and fountains. 

Metellus. Art thou crazed, centurion? what 
more? Speak plainly, at once, and briefly. 

Marius. I beheld, then, all Numantia. 

Metellus. Has terror maddened thee? hast 
thou descried nothing of the inhabitants but 
those carcasses under the ramparts? 

Marius. Those, O Metellus, lie scattered, al- 
though not indeed far asunder. The greater 
part of the soldiers and citizens — of the 
fathers, husbands, widows, wives, espoused — 
were assembled together. 

Metellus. About the altar? 

Marius. Upon it. 

Metellus. So busy and earnest in devotion! 
but how all upon it? 

Marius. It blazed under them, and over 
them, and round about them. 

Metellus. Immortal gods! Art thou sane, 



Caius Marius? Thy visage is scorched: thy 
speech may wander after such an enterprise; 
thy shield burns my hand. 

Marius. I thought it had cooled again. Why, 
truly, it seems hot: I now feel it. 

Metellus. Wipe off those embers. 

Marius. 'Twere better: there will be none 
opposite to shake them upon, for some time. 

The funereal horn, that sounded with such 
feebleness, sounded not so from the faint heart 
of him who blew it. Him I saw; him only of 
the living. Should I say it? there was an- 
other: there was one child whom its parent 
could not kill, could not part from. She had 
hidden it in her robe, I suspect; and, ^hen the 
fire had reached it, either it shrieked or she 
did. For suddenly a cry pierced through the 
crackling pinewood, and something of round 
in figure fell from brand to brand, until it 
reached the pavement, at the feet of him who 
had blown the horn. I rushed toward him, for 
I wanted to hear the whole story, and felt the 
pressure of time. Condemn not my weakness, 

Caecilius! I wished an enemy to live an 
hour longer ; for my orders were to explore and 
bring intelligence. When I gazed on him, in 
height almost gigantic, I wondered not that the 
blast of his trumpet was so weak: rather did 

1 wonder that Famine, whose hand had in- 
dented every limb and feature, had left him 
any voice articulate. I rushed toward him, 
however, ere my eyes had measured either his 
form or strength. He held the child against 
me, and staggered under it. 

"Behold," he exclaimed, **the glorious or- 
nament of a Roman triumph ! ' ' 

I stood horror-stricken ; when suddenly drops, 
as of rain, pattered down from the pyre. I 
looked; and many were the precious stones, 
many were the amulets and rings and brace- 
lets, and other barbaric ornaments, unknown to 
me in form or purpose, that tinkled on the 
hardened and black branches, from mothers and 
wives and betrothed maids; and some, too, I 
can imagine, from robuster arms — things of 
joyance, won in battle. The crowd of incum- 
bent bodies was so dense and heavy, that 
neither the fire nor the smoke could penetrate 
upward from among them; and they sank, 
whole and at once, into the smouldering cavern 
eaten out below. He at whose neck hung the 
trumpet felt thiSj and started. 

** There is yet room,'' he cried, "and there 
is strength enough yet, both in the element and 
in me.'* 

He extended his withered arms, he thrust 
forward the gaunt links of histhroat, and w^qtl 
gnarled knees, W\^\. ^tc^qX,^ ^■a.OoL ofC^^'t ^siSS^> 
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tottered into the civic2 fire. It — like some hun- 
gry and strangest beast on the innermost wild 
of Africa, pierced, broken, prostrate, motion- 
less, gazed at by its hunter in the impatience 
of glory, in the delight of awe — panted once 
more, and seized him. 

I have seen within this hour, O Metellus, 
what Rome in the cycle of her triumphs will 
never see, what the Sun in his eternal course 
can never show her, what the Earth has borne 
but now, and must never rear again for her, 
what Victory herself has envied her, — a 
Numantian. 

Metelltis, We shall feast to-morrow. Hope, 
Gains Marius, to become a tribune: trust in 
fortune. 

Marius, Auguries are surer: surest of all is 
perseverance. 

Metellus, I hope the wine has not grown 
vapid in my tent: I have kept it waiting, and 
must now report to Scipio the intelligence of 
our discovery. Come after me, Caius. 

Marius {alone). The tribune is the discov- 
erer! the centurion is the scout! Caius 
Marius must enter more Numantias. Light- 
hearted CsBcilius, thou mayest perhaps here- 
after, and not with humbled but with exulting 
pride, take orders from this hand. If Scipio 's 
words are fate, and to me they sound so, the 
portals of the Capitol may shake before my 
chariot, as my horses plunge back at the ap- 
plauses of the people, and Jove in his high 
domiciles may welcome the citizen of Arpinum. 

Leofrig and Godiva* 

Godiva, There is a dearth in the land, my 
sweet Leofric! Remember how many weeks 
of drought we have had, even in the deep pas- 
tures of Leicestershire; and how many Sundays 
we have heard the same prayers for rain, and 
supplications that it would please the Lord in 
his mercy to turn aside his anger from the poor, 
pining cattle. You, my dear husband, have im- 
prisoned more than one malefactor for leaving 
his dead ox in the public way; and other hinds^ 
have fled before you out of the traces, in which 
they, and their sons and their daughters, and 

2 citizens* (perhaps after the analogy of the 
"civic" crown, conferred for distinction) 

8 The Temple of Jupiter, whither the leader of a 
Triumph went to offer sacrifice. 

4 peasants. 

•According to legend, Leofric, Earl of Mercia In 
the llth century, acceded to hti wife's plea, 
that he remit a certain burdensome tax on 
the people, on the harsh condition that she 
should ride through the street naked at noon- 
day. She fulfilled the condition with modesty. 
owlztsr to her luxuriant hair. 



haply their old fathers and mothers, were drag- 
ging the abandoned wain homeward. Although 
we were accompanied by many brave spearmen 
and skilful archers, it was perilous to pass the 
creatures which the farm-yard dogs, driven 
from the hearth by the poverty of their mas- 
ters, were tearing and devouring; while others, 
bitten and lamed, filled the air either witb 
long and deep howls or sharp and quick bark- 
ings, as they struggled with hunger and feeble- 
ness, or were exasperated by heat and pain. 
Nor could the thyme from the heath, nor the 
bruised branches of the fir-tree, extinguish or 
abate the foul odour. 

Leofric, And now, Godiva, my darling, thou 
art afraid we should be eaten up before we 
enter the gates of Coventry; or perchance that 
in the gardens there are nro roses to greet thee, 
no sweet herbs for thy mat and pillow. 

Godiva, Leofric, I have no such fears. This 
is the month of roses: I find them everywhere 
since my blessed marriage. They, and all other 
sweet herbs, I know not why, seem to greet me 
wherever I look at them, as though they knew 
and expected me. Surely they cannot feel that 
I am fond of them. 

Leofric, O light, laughing simpleton! But 
what wouldst thouf I came not hither to pray; 
and yet if praying would satisfy thee, or re- 
move the drought, I would ride up straightway 
to Saint Michael's and pray until morning. 

Godiva, I would do the same, O Leofric! 
but God hath turned away his ear from holier 
lips than mine. Would my own dear husband 
hear me, if I implored him for what is easier 
to accomplish, — ^what he can do like Godf 

Leofric, How! what is it? 

Godiva, I would not, in the first hurry of 
your wrath, appeal to you, my loving Lord, in 
behalf of these unhappy men who have offended 
you. 

Leofric. Unhappy! is that all! 

Godiva^ Unhappy they must surely be, to 
have offended you so grievously. What a soft 
air breathes over us! how quiet and serene and 
still an evening! how calm are the heavens and 
the earth! — Shall none enjoy them; not even 
we, my Leofric? The sun is ready to set: let 
it never set, O Leofric, on your anger. These 
are not my words: they are better than mine.B 
Should they lose their virtue from my unworthi- 
ness in uttering them f 

Leofric, Godiva, wouldst thou plead to me 
for rebels f 

Godiva, They have, then, drawn the aword 
against youf Indeed, I knew it not* 

5 Ephesians, Iv, 26. 
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'to. They have omitted to send me my 
itablished by my ancestors, well knowing 
nuptials, and of the charges and festivi- 
ty require, and that in a season of such 
' my own lands are insufficient. 
;a. If they were starving, as they said 

Te 

"ic. Must I starve too f Is it not enough 

my vassals? 

t;a. Enough! O God! too much! too 

May you never lose them! Give them 
sace, comfort, contentment. There are 
mH)ng them who kissed me in my in- 

and who blessed me at the baptismal 
Leofric, Leofric! the first old man I 

shall think is one of those; and I shall 
n the blessing he gave me, and (ah me!) 
blessing I bring back to him. My heart 
jed, will burst; and he will weep at it! 

weep, poor soul, for the wife of a cruel 
ho denounces vengeance on him, who 

death into his family ! 
He. We must hold solemn festivals. 
va. We must, indeed, 
ruj. Well, then? 

va. Is the clamorousness that succeeds 
th of God's dumb creatures, are crowded 
are slaughtered cattle, festivals! — are 
ling songs, and giddy dances, and hire- 
aises from parti-coloured coats? Can the 
f a minstrel tell us better things of our- 
than our own internal one might tell us; 

his breath make our breath softer in 
O my beloved! let everything be a 
3 to us: it will, if we wilL Sad is the 
id worse «must follow, when we hear the 
rd in the garden, and do not throb with 
Jut, Leofric, the high festival is strown 

servant of "God upon the heart of man. 
gladness, it is thanksgiving; it is the 
, the starveling, pressed to the bosom, 
Iden as its first commandment to remem- 

benef actor. We will hold this festival; 
ests are ready; we may keep it up for 

and months, and years together, and 

be the happier and the richer for it. 
versLge of this feast, O Leofric, is sweeter 
66 or flower or vine can give us:« it 
rom heaven; and in heaven will it abun- 

be poured out again to him who pours 

lere unsparingly. 

ric. Thou art wild. 

va, I have, indeed, lost myself. Some 

some good kind Power, melts me (body 
il and voice) into tenderness and love. O 

r, nectar, and wine are the constituents of 
ad. 



my husband, we must obey it. Look upon me! 
look upon me! lift your sweet eyes from the 
ground! I will not cease to supplicate; I dare 
not. 

Leofric. We may think upon it. 

Godiva. Never say that! What! think upon 
goodness when you can be good? Let not 
the infants cry for sustenance! The mother of 
our blessed Lord will hear them; us never, never 
afterward. 

Leofric. Here comes the Bishop: we are but 
one mile from the walls. Why dismountest 
thou? no bishop can expect it. Godiva! my 
honour and rank among men are humbled by 
this. Earl Godwin will hear of it. Up! up! 
the Bishop hath seen it: he urgeth his horse 
onward. Dost thou not hear him now upon the 
solid turf behind thee? 

Godiva. Never, no, never will I rise, O 
Leofric, until you remit this most impious tax 
— this tax on hard labour, on hard life. 

Leofric. Turn round: look how the fat nag 
canters, as to the tune of a sinner's psalm, 
slow and hard-breathing. What reason or right 
can the people have to complain, while their 
bishop's steed is so sleek and well caparisoned? 
Inclination to change, desire to abolish old 
usages. — Up! up! for shame! They shall 
smart for it, idlers! Sir Bishop, I must blush 
for my young bride. 

Godiva, My husband, my husband! will you 
pardon the city? 

Leofric. Sir Bishop! I could not think you 
would have seen her in this plight. Will I 
pardon ? Yea, Godiva, by the holy rood, will I 
pardon the city, when thou ridest naked at 
noontide through the streets! 

Chdiva. O my dear, cruel Leofric, where is 
the heart you gave me? It was not so: can 
mine have hardened it? 

Bishop. Earl, thou abashest thy spouse; she 
tumeth pale, and weepeth. Lady Godiva, peace 
be with thee. 

Godiva. Thanks, holy man! peace will be 
with me when peace is with your city. Did you 
hear my Lord 's cruel word ? 

Bishop. I did, lady. 

Godiva. Will you remember it, and pray 
against it? 

Bishop. Wilt thou forget it, daughter? 

Godiva, I am not offended. 

Bishop. Angel of peace ai-d purity! 

Godiva. But treasure it up in your h^art: 
deem it an incense, good only when it is con- 
sumed and spent, ascending with prayer and 
sacrifice. And, now, what was it? 

Bishop. Christ save us I that he will pardon 
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•the city when thou ridest naked through the 
streets at noon. 

Godiva. Did he not swear an oath? 

Bishop, He sware by the holy rood. 

Godiva, My Redeemer, thou hast heard it! 
save the city I 

Leofric, We are now upon the beginning of 
the pavement: these are the suburbs. Let us 
think of feasting: we may pray afterward; 
to-morrow we shall rest. 

Gddiva, No judgments, then, to-morrow, 
Leofric f 

Leofric, None : we will carouse. 

Crodiva. The saints of heaven have given me 
strength and confidence; my prayers are heard; 
the heart of my beloved is now softened. 

Leofric (aside). Ay, ay — they shall smart, 
though. 

Godiva, Say, dearest Leofric, is there indeed 
no other hope, no other mediation? 

Leofric, I have sworn. Beside, thou hast 
made me redden and turn my face away from 
thee, and all the knaves have seen it : this adds 
to the city's crime. 

Godiva, I have blushed too, Leofric, and 
was not rash nor obdurate. 

Leofric, But thou, my sweetest, art given to 
blushing: there is no conquering it in thee. I 
wish thou hadst not alighted so hastily and 
roughly: it hath shaken down a sheaf of thy 
hair. Take heed thou sit not upon it, lest it 
anguish thee. Well done! it mingleth now 
sweetly with the cloth of gold upon the saddle, 
running here and there, as if it had life and 
faculties and business, and were working there- 
upon some newer and cunninger device. O my 
beauteous Eve ! there is a Paradise about thee ! 
the world is refreshed as thou movest and breath- 
est on it. I cannot see or think of evil where 
thou art. I could throw my arms even here 
about thee. No signs for me! no shaking of 
sunbeams! no reproof or frown or wonderment 
— I will say it — now, then, for worse — I could 
close with my kisses thy half -open lips, ay, and 
those lovely and loving eyes, before the people. 
Godiva, To-morrow you shall kiss me, and 
they shall bless you for it. I shall be very pale, 
for to-night I must fast and pray. 

Leofric, I do not hear thee; the voices of 
the folk are so loud under this archway. 

Godiva (to herself), God help them! good 
kind souls! I hope they will not crowd about 
me so to morrow. O Leofric! could my name 
be forgotten, and yours alone remembered! 
But perhaps my innocence may save me from 
reproach; and how many as innocent are in 
fear and famine! No eye will open on me but 
^eoA from tears. What a young mother for so 



large a family! Shall my youth ham 
Under God's hand it gives me courage, 
when will the morning come? Ah! whe 
the noon be over? 



THOMAS DE QUINCEY 
(1785.1859) 

From CONFESSIONS OF AN ENG 

OPIUM-EATER* 
The Pains or Opium 

I now pass to what is the main subj< 
these latter confessions, to the historj 
journal, of what took place in my dreamf 
these were the immediate and proximate 
of my acutest suffering. 

The first notice I had of any imp( 
change going on in this part of my ph 
economy, was from the re-awakening of a 
of eye generally incident to childhood, or e: 
states of irritability. I know not wheth( 
reader is aware that many children, p€ 
most, have a power of painting, as it 
upon the darkness, all sorts of phantom 
some, that power is simply a mechanic aff< 
of the eye; others have a voluntary, or 
voluntary power to dismiss or to summon 1 
or, as a child once said to me when I quest 
him on this matter, ' *■ I can tell them to gc 
they go ; but sometimes they come, when I 
tell them to come. ' ' Whereupon I told hin 
he had almost as unlimited a command 
apparitions as a Boman centurion over hi 
diers. In the middle of 1817, I think it 
that this faculty became positively distrc 
to me: at night, when I lay awake in bed 
processions passed along in mournful p 

♦ De Quincey says : "The Opium Confessions 
written with some slight secondary pi: 
of exposing the specific power of opium 
the faculty of dreaming, but much more 
the purpose of displaying the faculty i1 
And again : "The machinery for drei 
planted in the human brain was not pi 
for nothing. That faculty, in alliance 
the mystery of darkness, is the one great 
through which man communicates witl 
shadowy. And the dreaming organ, in 
nection with the heart, the eye, and th« 
compose the magnificent apparatus y 
forces the infinite into the chambers o 
human brain, and throws dark refle< 
from eternities below all life upon the ml 
of that mysterious camera obscurn — the ; 
ing mind.'* Such, in substance, is De Quli 
account of what may very well be regard 
an almost unique contribution to the liter 
of the world. To English literature he has i 
moreover, the important contribution 
style of "impassioned prose'' which ha 
counterpart. See Eng.- Lit., p. 275. La 
life, he revised his Confessions, but the 
text of 1821-1822 is from a rhetorical 
of view generally the superior and is 
retamed. 
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toes of never-ending stories, that to my feel- 
logB were as sad and solemn as if they were 
iories drawn from times before (Edipus or 
?riam — before Tyre — before Memphis.^ And, 
it the same time, a corresponding change took 
lace in my dreams ; a theatre seemed suddenly 
5ened and lighted up within my brain, which 
"esented nightly spectacles of more than earthly 
lendour. And the four following facts may 
mentioned, as noticeable at this time : 

1. That as the creative state of the eye in- 
cased, a sympathy seemed to arise between 
e waking and the dreaming states of the brain 

one point — that whatsoever I happened to 
Q up and to trace by a voluntary act upon 
e darkness was very apt to transfer itself to 
1 dreams; so that I feared to exercise this 
eulty ; for, as Midas turned all things to gold. 
It yet baffled his hopes and defrauded his 
man desires, so whatsoever things capable of 
ing visually represented I did but think of 
the darkness, immediately shaped themselves 
» phantoms of the eye; and, by a process 
parently no less inevitable, when thus once 
iced in faint and visionary colours, like 
itings in sympathetic ink, they were drawn 
t by the fierce chemistry of my dreams, into 
lufferable splendour that fretted my heart. 

2. For this, and all other changes in my 
)ams, were accompanied by deep-seated anxi- 
^ and gloomy melancholy, such as are wholly 
M)mmunicable by words. I seemed every 
fht to descend, not metaphorically, but liter- 
y to descend, into chasms and sunless abysses, 
[)ths below depths, from which it seemed 
seless that I could ever re-ascend. Nor did 
by waking, feel that I liad re-ascended. This 
do not dwell upon; because the state of 
K>m which attended these gorgeous spectacles, 
lounting at last to utter darkness, as of some 
cidal despondency, cannot be approached by 
rds. 

3. The sense of space, and, in the end, the 
ise of time, were both powerfully affected, 
lildings, landscapes, etc., were exhibited in 
3portions so vast as the bodily eye is not fit- 
i to receive. Space swelled, and was ampli- 
d to an extent of unutterable infinity. This, 
wever, did not disturb me so much as the vast 
pansion of time; I sometimes seemed to have 
'ed for seventy or a hundred years in one 
ght; nay, sometimes had feelings representa- 
ire of a millennium passed in that time, or, 
fwever,2 of a duration far beyond the limits 
\ any human experience. 

4. The minutest incidents of childhood, or 

Greece, Phoenicia, Egypt, form a climax of an- 
tiquity. 2 at any rate. 



forgotten scenes of later years, were often re- 
vived; I could not be said to recollect them; 
for if I had been told of them when waking, I 
should not nave been able to acknowledge them 
as parts of my past experience. But placed as 
they were before me, in dreams like intuitions, 
and clothed in all their evanescent circumstances 
and accompanying feelings, I recognised them 
instantaneously. I was once told by a near 
relative of mine, that having in her childhood 
fallen into a river, and being on the very verge 
of death but for the critical assistance which 
reached her, she saw in a moment her whole life, 
in its minutest incidents, arrayed before her 
simultaneously as in a mirror; and she had a 
faculty developed as suddenly for comprehend- 
ing the whole and every part. This, from some 
opium experiences of mine, I can believe; I 
have, indeed, seen the same thing asserted twice 
in modern books, and accompanied by a remark 
which I am convinced is true — viz., that the 
dread book of account, which the Scriptures 
speak of,8 is, in fact, the mind itself of each 
individual. Of this, at least, I feel assured, 
that there is no such thing as forgetting pos- 
sible to the mind; a thousand accidents may 
and will interpose a veil between our present 
consciousness and the secret inscriptions on the 
mind; accidents of the same sort will also rend 
away this veil; but alike, whether veiled or 
unveiled, the inscription remains for ever; just 
as the stars seem to withdraw before the com- 
mon light of day, whereas, in fact, we all know 
that it is the light which is drawn over them 
as a veil, and that they are waiting to be 
revealed when the obscuring daylight shall have 
withdrawn. 

Having noticed these four facts as memorably 
distinguishing my dreams from those of health, 
I shall now cite a case illustrative of the first 
fact; and shall then cite any others that I re- 
member, either in their chronological order, or 
any other that may give them more effect as 
pictures to the reader. 

I had been in youth, and even since, for occa- 
sional amusement, a great reader of Livy, whom, 
I confess, ♦hat I prefer, both for style and mat- 
ter, to any other of the Boman historians; and 
I had often felt as most solemn and appalling 
sounds, and most emphatically representative of 
the majesty of the Roman people, the two words 
so often occurring in Livy — Consul Bamanus; 
especially when the consul is introduced in his 
military character. I mean to say that the 
words king — sultan — regent, etc., or any other 
titles of those who embody in their own persons 
the collective majesty of a great people, had 

3 Revelation, xx, VI. 
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less power over my reverential feelings. I had 
also, though no great reader of history, made 
myself minutely and critically familiar with 
one period of English history — viz., the period 
of the Parliamentary War — having been at- 
tracted by the moral grandeur of some who 
figured in that day, and by the many interesting 
memoirs which survive those unquiet times. 
Both these parts of my lighter reading, having 
furnished me often with matter of reflection, 
now furnished me with matter for my dreams. 
Often I used to see, after painting upon the 
blank darkness a sort of rehearsal whilst wak- 
ing, a crowd of ladies, and perhaps a festival, 
and dances. And I heard it said, or I said to 
myself, * * These are English ladies from the un- 
happy times of Charles I. These are the wives 
and the daughters of those who met in peace, 
and sat at the same tables, and were allied by 
marriage or by blood ; and yet, after a certain 
day in August, 1642,^ never smiled upon each 
other again, nor met but in the field of battle ; 
and at Marston Moor, at Newbury, or at Nase- 
by, cut asunder all ties of love by the cruel 
sabre, and washed away in blood the memory of 
ancient friendship." The ladies danced, and 
looked as lovely as the court of George IV. Yet 
I knew, even in my dreams, that they had been 
in the grave for nearly two centuries. This 
pageant would suddenly dissolve; and, at a 
clapping of hands, woidd be heard tljie heart- 
quaking sound of ConstU Bomanus; and imme- 
diately came * * sweeping by, ' ' in gorgeous palu* 
daments,^ Paulus or Marius,* girt round by a 
company of centurions, with the crimson tunic 
hoisted on a spear,? and followed by the 
alalagmoa^ of the Roman legions. 

And now came a tremendous change, which, 
unfolding itself slowly like a scroll, through 
many months, promised an abiding torment; 
and, in fact, it never left me until the winding 
up of my case. Hitherto the human face had 
mixed often in my dreams, but not despotically, 
nor with any special power of tormenting. But 
now that which I have called the tyranny of the 
human face began to unfold itself.^ Perhaps 
some part of my London life might be answer- 
able for this. Be that as it may, now it was 
that upon the rocking waters of the ocean the 
human face began to appear : the sea appeared 

4 Charles's standard was raised, giving the signal 
for civil war, August 22, 1642. 

6 military cloaks 

« For this latter Consul, see note to Landor's 
Metellua and Marina, p. 512. 

7 A signal of battle. 

8 "A word expressing collectively the gathering of 

the Roman war-cries — A16la, Al6la." — De 



paved with innumerable faces, upturned to the : 
heavens ; faces imploring, wrathful, despairing ' 
surged upwards by thousands, by myriads, by J 
generations, by centuries: — my agitation wai * 
infinite, — my mind tossed — and surged with the ,: 
ocean. „" 

May, 1818. ~ 

The Malay» has been a fearful enemy for ■' 
months. I have been every night, through his '-^ 
means, transported into Asiatic scenes. I know ^ 
not whether others share in my feelings on this 
point; but I have often thought that if I were 
compelled to forego England, and to live is -' 
China, and among Chinese manners and modes 
of life and scenery, I should go mad. The 
causes of my horror lie deep; and some of them 
must be common to others. Southern Asia, in^ ^ 
general, is the seat of awful images and asso- 
ciations. As the cradle of the human race, ii'\] 
would alone have a dim and reverential feeUng. 
connected with it. But there are other reasons. 
No man can pretend that the wild, barbarous, *' 
and capricious superstitions of Africa, or of' ^ 
savage tribes elsewhere, affect him in the way ' 
that he is affected by the ancient, monumental; r 
cruel, and elaborate religions of Indostan, etc ^ 
The mere antiquity of Asiatic things, of their ^ 
institutions, histories, modes of faith, etc., is'f 
so impressive, that to me the vast age of the r 
race and name overpowers the sense of youth 
in the individual. A young Chinese seems to' 
me an antediluvian man renewed. Even Eng- 
lishmen, though not bred in any knowledge of 
such institutions, cannot but shudder at theT 
mystic sublimity of castes that have flowed f 
apart, and refused to mix, through such imme- f 
morial tracts of time; nor can any man fail' 
to be awed by the names of the Ganges, or the 
Euphrates. It contributes much to these feel- 
ings, that Southern Asia is, and has been for 
thousands of years, the part of the earth most 
swarming with human life; the great officifM 
gentiumA^ Man is a weed in those regions. 
The vast empires also, in which the enormous 
population of Asia has always been cast, give 
a further sublimity to the feelings associated 
with all oriental names or images. In China, 
over and above what it has in common with the ; 
rest of Southern Asia, I am terrified by the 
modes of life, by the manners, and the barrier 
of utter abhorrence, and want of sympathy, 
placed between us by feelings deeper than I ^ 
can analyse. I could sooner live with lunatics, 
or brute animals. All this, and much more than 

A Malay, as related in an earlier part of the 
Confessions, once knocked at De Quincey's 
door. 

10 laboratory of nations 
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lean s&y, or have time to say, the reader must 
enter into before he can comprehend the un- 
isaginable horror which these dreams of orien- 
al imagery, and mythological tortures, im- 
ressed upon me. Under the connecting feeling 
f tropical heat and vertical sun-lights, I 
rought together all creatures, birds, beasts, 
tptiles, aU trees and plants, usages and appear- 
ices, that are found in all tropical regions, 
id assembled them together in China or Indo- 
an. From kindred feelings, I soon brought 
gypt and all her gods under the same* law. 

was stared at, hooted at, grinned at, chat- 
red at, by monkeys, by paroquets, by cocka- 
K)B. I ran into pagodas: and was fixed, for 
mturies, at the summit, or in secret rooms; 

was the idol; I was the priest; I was wor- 
dpped; I was sacrificed. I fled from the 
rath of Brama through all the forests of 
jBia: Vishnu hated me: Seeva laid wait for 
le.ii I came suddenly upon Isis and Osiris: 

had done a deed, they said, which the ibis 
ad the crocodile trembled at. I was buried, 
9r a thousand years, in stone coffins, with 
lummies and sphinxes, in narrow chambers 
t the heart of eternal pyramids. I was kissed, 
ith cancerous kisses, by crocodiles; and laid, 
onfounded with all unutterable slimy things, 
mongst reeds and Nilotic mud. 

I thus give the reader some slight abstraction 
f my oriental dreams, which always filled me 
rith such amazement at the monstrous scenery, 
bat horror seemed absorbed, for a while, in 
tieer astonishment. Sooner or later, came a 
9flux of feeling that swallowed up the aston- 
dunent, and left me, not so much in terror, as 
1 hatred and abomination of what I saw. Over 
rery form, and threat, and punishment, and 
im sightless incarceration, brooded a sense of 
temity and infinity that drove me into an 
ppression as of madness. Into these dreams 
oly, it was, with one or two slight exceptions, 
lat any circumstances of physical horror en- 
!red. All before had been moral and spiritual 
•rrors. But here the main agents were ugly 
irds, or snakes, or crocodiles; especially the 
ist. The cursed crocodile became to me the 
bject of more horror than almost all the rest. 

was compelled to live with him; and (as was 
Iways the case almost in my dreams) for cen- 
ories. I escaped sometimes, and found myself 
1 Chinese houses, with cane tables, etc. All 
lie feet of the tables, sofas, etc., soon became 

^Brahma the creator, Vishnu the preserver, and 
Siva the destroyer, constitute the great triad 
of Hindu mythology. Osiris the creator, and 
Isis, his sister and Wife, were Egyptian 
deities, and the ibis and crocodile were re- 
garded, as sacred animals. 



instinct with life: the abominable head of the 
crocodile, and his leering eyes, looked out at 
me, multiplied into a thousand repetitions: and 
I stood loathing and fascinated. And so often 
did this hideous reptile haunt my dreams, that 
many times the very same dream was broken 
up in the very same way: I heard gentle voices 
speaking to me (I hear everything when I am 
sleeping) ; and instantly I awoke: it was broad 
noon; and my children were standing, hand in 
hand, at my bed-side; come to show me their 
coloured shoes, or new frocks, or to let me see 
them dressed for going out. I protest that so 
awful was the transitioU from the damned croco- 
dile, and the other unutterable monsters and 
abortions of my dreams, to the sight of inno- 
cent human natures and of infancy, that, in 
the mighty and sudden revulsion of mind, 1 
wept, and could not forbear it, as I kissed their 
faces. 



From SUSPIRIA DE PROFUNDIS* 
Levana and Our Ladies or Sorrow 

• 

Oftentimes at Oxford I saw Levana in my 
dreams. I knew her by her Roman symbols. 
Who is Levana? Reader, that do not pretend 
to have leisure for very much scholarship, you 
will not be angry with me for telling you. 
Levana was the Roman goddess that performed 
for the new-born infant the earliest office of 
ennobling kindness, — typical, by its mode, of 
that grandeur which belongs to man everywhere, 
and of that benignity in powers invisible which 
even in Pagan worlds sometimes descends to 
sustain it. At the very moment of birth, just 
as the infant tasted for the first time the atmos- 
phere of our troubled planet, it was laid on the 
ground. That might bear different interpreta- 
tions. But immediately, lest so grand a crea- 
ture should grovel there for more than one 
instant, either the paternal hand, as proxy for 
the goddess Levana, or some near kinsman, as 

"* Suspiria de Profundia (Sighs from the Depths) 
Is the title under which De Qulncey began in 
1845 to publish a series of articles which were 
to have closed with a crowning succession of 
"some twenty or twenty-five dreams and noon- 
day visions. Most of the articles were either 
never written or were destroyed. Of Levana. 
one of the earliest, Professor Masson has said 
that "It is a permanent addition to the myth- 
ology of the human race," typifying as it 
does "the varieties and degrees of misery that 
there are in the world." As for De Quincey's 
own education through initiation into these 
several degrees of sorrow. It is to be remem- 
b^ed that in childhood he lost by death his 
father and two sisters, in youth he ran away 
from an uncongenial school and wandered like 
an outcast In wales and London, and In man- 
hood his body, intellect, and will becacae 
enslaved to op\wm. 
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proxy for the father, raised it upright, bade it 
look erect as the king of all this world, and pre- 
sented its forehead to the stars, saying, perhaps, 
in his heart, *' Behold what is greater than 
yourselves ! ' ' This symbolic act represented 
the function of Levana. And that mysterious 
lady, who never revealed her face (except to 
me in dreams), but always acted by delegation, 
had her name from the Latin verb (as still it is 
the Italian verb) levare, to raise aloft. 

This is the explanation of Levana, and hence 
it has arisen that some people have understood 
by Levana the tutelary power that controls the 
education of the nursery.' She, that would not 
suffer at his birth even a prefigurative or mimic 
degradation for her awful ward, far less could 
be supposed to suffer the real degradation at- 
taching to the non-development of his powers. 
She therefore watches over human education. 
Now the word educo, with the penultimate 
short, was derived (by a process often exempli- 
fied in the crystallisation of languages) from 
the word educo, with the penultimate long. 
Whatsoever educes, or develops, educates. By 
the education of Levana, therefore, is meant, — 
not the poor machinery that moves by spelling- 
books and grammars, but that mighty system of 
central forces hidden in the deep bosom of 
human life, which by passion, by strife, by 
temptation, by the energies of resistance, works 
for ever upon children, — resting not day or 
night, any more than the mighty wheel of day 
and night themselves, whose moments, like rest- 
less spokes, are glimmering for ever as they 
revolve. 

If, then, these are the ministries by which 
Levana works, how profoundly must she rever- 
ence the agencies of grief! But you, reader, 
think that children generally are not liable to 
grief such as mine. There are two senses in the 
word generally, — the sense of Euclid, where it 
means universally (or in the whole extent of the 
genus) J and a foolish sense of this word, where 
it means usually. Now, I am far from saying 
that children universally are capable of grief 
like mine. But there are more than you ever 
heard of who die of grief in this island of ours. 
I will tell you a common case. The rules of 
Eton require that a boy on the foundation^ 
should be there twelve years : he is superannua- 
ted at eighteen, consequently he must come at 
six. Children torn away from mothers and 
sisters at that age not unfrequently die. I 
speak of what I know. The complaint is not 
entered by the registrar as grief; but that it is. 
Grief of that sort, and at that age, has killed 

^ holding a Bcbolarabip provided by the foundation, 
or endowment 



more than ever have been counted amongst its 
martyrs. 

Therefore it is that Levana often conununes' 
with the powers that shake man's heart: therf- ' 
fore it is that she dotes upon grief. ** These 
ladies,'* said I softly to myself, on seeing the 
ministers with whom Levana was conversing, 
''these are the Sorrows; and they are three is 
number, as the Graces are three, who dress 
man's life vnth beauty; the Parcce^ are three, 
who weave the dark arras of man's life in their 
mysterious loom, always with colours sad ii ' 
part, sometimes angry with tragic crimson and 
black; the Furies are three, who visit with 
retributions called from the other side of the 
grave offences that walk upon this; and once 
even the Muses were but three, who fit the harp, 
the trumpet, or the lute, to the great burdens 
of man's impassioned creations. These are the ' 
Sorrows, all three of whom I know." The last 
words I say now; but in Oxford I said, **Oiie 
of whom I know, and the others too surely I 
shall know. ' ' For already, in my fervent youth, r 

1 saw (dimly relieved upon the dark background [ 
of my dreams) the imperfect lineaments of the j 
awful sisters. These sisters — ^by what name . 
shall we call themf If I say simply, '*The| 
Sorrows, ' ' there will be a chance of mistaking t 
the term ; it might be understood of individual | 
sorrow, — separate cases of sorrow, — ^whereas I 
want a term expressing the mighty abstractions 
that incarnate themselves in all individual suf- 
ferings of man's heart; and I wish to have 
these abstractions presented as impersonations^ 
that is, as clothed with human attributes of life, 
and with functions pointing to flesh. Let us 
call them, therefore. Our Ladies of Sorrow. 

I know them thoroughly, and have walked in 
all their kingdoms. Three sisters they are, of 
one mysterious household; and their paths are 
wide apart; but of their dominion there is no 
end. Them I saw often conversing with Levana, 
and sometimes about myself. Do they talk, 
then? 0, not Mighty phantoms like these dis- 
dain the infirmities of language. They may 
utter voices through the organs of man when 
they dwell in human hearts, but amongst 
themselves is no voice nor sound; eternal 
silence reigns in their kingdoms. They spoke 
not, as they talked with Levana; they whis- 
pered not; they sang not; though oftentimes 
methought they might have sung: for I upon 
earth had heard their mysteries oftentimes de- 
ciphered by harp and timbrel, by dulcimer and 
organ. Like God, whose servants they are, they 
utter their pleasure, not by sounds that perish, 
or by words that go astray, but by signs in 

2 Fates 
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eaven, by changes on earth, by pulses in secret 
iverSy heraldries painted on darkness, and hiero- 
lyptdcs written on the tablets of the brain. 
^hey wheeled in mazes; / spelled the steps. 
"hey telegrapheds from afar; / read the sig- 
lals. They conspired together; and on the 
airrors of darkness my eye traced the plots. 
rheirs were the symbols; mine are the words. 

What is it the sisters are? What is it that 
hey dof Let me describe their form, and their 
presence: if form it were that still fluctuated 
iB its outline, or presence it were that for ever 
idvanced to the front, or for ever receded 
amongst shades. 

The eldest of the three is named Mater Lack- 
rymarwn. Our Lady of Tears. She it is that 
night and day raves and moans, calling for 
vanished faces. She stood in Bama, where a 
voice was heard of lamentation, — Rachel weep- 
ing for her children, and refusing to be com- 
forted> She it was that stood in Bethlehem on 
the night when Herod's sword swept its nur- 
series of Innocents, and the little feet were 
stiffened for ever, which, heard at times as they 
tottered along floors overhead, woke pulses of 
love in household hearts that were not unmarked 
in heaven. 

Her eyes are sweet and subtle, wild and 
sleepy, by turns ; oftentimes rising to the clouds, 
oftentimes challenging the heavens. She wears 
a diadem round her head. And I knew by child- 
ish memories that she could go abroad upon the 
winds, when she heard the sobbing of litanies or 
the thundering of organs, and when she beheld 
the mustering of summer clouds. This sister, 
the eldest, it is that carries keys more than 
papain at her girdle, which open every cottage 
and every palace. She, to my knowledge, sat 
all last summer by the bedside of the blind beg- 
gar, him that so often and so gladly I talked 
with, whose pious daughter, eight years old, 
with the sunny countenance, resisted the temp- 
tations of play and village mirth to travel all 
day long on dusty roads with her afflicted father. 
For this did God send her a great reward. In 
the spring-time of the year, and whilst yet her 
own spring was budding. He recalled her to him- 
self. But her blind father mourns for ever over 
her; still he dreams at midnight that the little 
guiding hand is locked within his own; and 
still he wakens to a darkness that is now within 
a second and a deeper darkness. This Mater 
lachrymarum also has been sitting all this 



<The word was formerly used of various methods 

of signalling, as by beacon-flres. 
* Jeremiah, xxxl, 15; Matthew, 11, 16-18. 
^ St. Peter*8 keys, emblem of papal power. Cp. 

Siilton'B Lycidas, 1. 110. 



winter of 1844-5 within the bed-chamber of the 
Czar,« bringing before his eyes a daughter (not 
less pious) that vanished to God not less sud- 
denly, and left behind her a darkness not less 
profound. By the power of the keys it is that 
Our Lady of Tears glides a ghostly intruder 
into the chambers of sleepless men, sleepless 
women, sleepless children, from Ganges to Nile, 
from Nile to Mississippi. And her, because she 
is the flrst-born of her house, and has the 
widest empire, let us honour with the title of 
' * Madonna ! ' ' 

The second sister is called Mater Susyiriorum 
— Our Lady of Sighs. She never scales the 
clouds, nor walks abroad upon the winds. She 
wears no diadem. And her eyes, if they were 
ever seen, would be neither sweet nor subtle; 
no man could read their story; they would be 
found filled with perishing dreams, and with 
wrecks of forgotten delirium. But she raises 
not her eyes; her head, on which sits a dilapi- 
dated turban, droops for ever, for ever fastens 
on the dust. She weeps not. She groans not. 
But she sighs inaudibly at intervals. Her sister, 
Madonna, is oftentimes stormy and frantic, 
raging in the highest against heaven, and de- 
manding back her darlings. But Our Bady of 
Sighs never clamours, never defies, dreams not 
of rebellious aspirations. She is humble to 
abjectness. Hers is the meekness that be- 
longs to the hopeless. Murmur she may, but it 
is in her sleep. Whisper she may, but it is to 
herself in the twilight. Mutter she does at 
times, but it is in solitary places that are deso- 
late as she is desolate, in ruined cities, and when 
the sun has gone down to his rest. This sister 
is the visitor of the Pariah,^ of the Jew, of the 
bondsman to the oar in the Mediterranean gal- 
leys; and of the English criminal in Norfolk 
Island,8 blotted out from the books of remem- 
brance in sweet far-off England ; of the baffled 
penitent reverting his eyes for ever upon a soli- 
tary grave, which to him seems the altar over- 
thrown of some past and bloody sacrifice, on 
which altar no oblations can now be availing, 
whether towards pardon that he might implore, 
or towards reparation that he might atten^pt. 
Every slave that at noonday looks up to the 
tropical sun with tijmid reproach, as he points 
with one hand to the earth, our general mother, 
but for him a stepmother, — as he points with 
the other hand to the Bible, our general teacher, 
but against him sealed and sequestered; — every 
woman sitting in darkness, without love to shel- 

6 Nicholas I., whose daughter Alexandra had late- 

ly died. 

7 social outcast (Hindu term\ 

8 A penal coYon;? Vn Wife %Q\xWi 't^OLNSic:- x%f»AS-^Sk 
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ter her head, or hope to illumine her solitude, 
because the heaven-born instincts kindling in 
her nature germs of holy affections which God 
implanted in her womanly bosom, having been 
stifled by social necessities, now burn sullenly 
to waste, like sepulchral lamps amongst the an- 
cients; every nun defrauded of her unreturning 
May-time by wicked kinsman, whom God will 
judge; every captive in every dungeon; all 
that are betrayed and all that are rejected ; out- 
casts by traditionary law, and children of 
hereditary disgrace, — ^all these walk with Our 
Lady of Sighs. She also carries a key; but 
she needs it little. For her kingdom is chiefly 
amongst the tents of Shem,^ and the houseless 
vagrant of every clime. Yet in the very highest 
ranks of man she finds chapels of her own; and 
even in glorious England there are some that, to 
the world, carry their heads as proudly as the 
reindeer, who yet aecjcetly have received her 
mark upon their foreheads. 

But the third sister, who is also the youngest 

! Hush, whisper whilst we talk of her! 

Her kingdom is not large, or else no flesh should 
live ; but within that kingdom all power is hers. 
Her head, turreted like that of Cybele,io rises 
almost beyond the reach of sight. She droops 
not; and her eyes rising so high might be hid- 
den by distance ; but, being what they are, they 
cannot be hidden; through the treble veil of 
crape which she wears, the fierce light of a 
blazing misery, that rests not for matins or for 
vespers, for noon of day or noon of night, for 
ebbing or for flowing tide, may be read from 
the very ground. She is the defier of God. She 
also is the mother of lunacies, and the suggest- 
ress of suicides. . Deep lie the roots of her 
power; but narrow is the nation that she rules. 
For she can approach only those in whom a pro- 
found nature has been upheaved by central con- 
vulsions; in whom the heart trembles, and the 
brain rocks under conspiracies of tempest from 
without and tempest from within. Madonna 
moves with uncertain steps, fast or slow, but 
still with tragic grace. Our Lady of Sighs 
creeps timidly and stealthily. But this youngest 
sister moves with incalculable motions, bound- 
ing, and with tiger 's leaps. She carries no key ; 
for, though coming rarely amongst men, she 
storms all doors at which she is permitted to 
enter at all. And her name is Mater Tenehra- 
rtum — Our Lady of Darkness. 

These were the Semnai Theai, or Sublime 
Goddesses, these were the Eumenides,^^ or Gra- 

9 Son of Noah, reputed ancestor of the Semitic 
races — the Hebrews, Arabs, etc. For the 
phrase, see Oeneais, Ix, 27. 
JO See note on Childe Harold, IV, 2. 
11 A euphemistic name tor the Furies. 



cious Ladies (so called by antiquity in shud- « 
dering propitiation), of my Oxford dreams. ai! 
Madonna spoke. She spoke by her mysterioiuti 
hand. Touching my head, she beckoned to Our pi 
Lady of Sighs; and what she spoke, translated i*( 
out of the signs which (except in dreams) no at 
man reads, was this: — |^ 

'^Lo! here is he, whom in childhood I dedi-:M 
cated to my altars. This is he that once I made it 
my darling. Him I led astray, him I beguiled,,^ 
and from heaven I stole away his young heart 
to mine. Through me did he become idolatrous; L 
and through me it was, by languishing desires, g 
that he worshipped the worm, and prayed to the 
wormy grave. Holy was the grave to him;|s 
lovely was its darkness ; saintly its corruption. 
Him, this young idolater, I have seasoned for 
thee, dear gentle Sister of Sighs! Do thou take ^ 
him now to thy heart, and season him for our 
dreadful sister. And thou," — turning to the 
Mater Tenehrarum, she said, — ** wicked sister,' 
that temptest and hatest, do thou take him from l. 
her. See that thy sceptre lie heavy on his head. . 
Suffer not woman and her tenderness to sit near . 
him in his darkness. Banish the frailties of ^ 
hope, wither the relenting of love, scorch theL 
fountains of tears, curse him as only thou caaflt - 
curse. So shall he be accomplished^^ in the fur-T 
nace, so shall he see the things that ought not to ^ 
be seen, sights that are abominable, and secrets 
that are unutterable. So shall he read elder 
truths, sad truths, grand truths, fearful truths. 
So shall he rise again before he dies, and so 
shall our commission be accomplished whieh 
from God we had, — to plague his heart until we 
had unfolded the capacities of his spirit. ' ' 

Savannah-la-Mar* 

God smote Savannah-la-mar, and in one night, 
by earthquake, removed her, with all her towers 
standing and population sleeping, from the 
steadfast foundations of the shore to the coral 
floors of ocean. And God said, — ^** Pompeii did 
I bury and conceal from men through seventeen 
centuries : this city I will bury, but not conceal 
She shall be a monument to men of my myste- 
rious anger, set in azure light through genera- 
tions to come; for I will enshrine her in a • 
crystal dome of my tropic seas.'* This city, 
therefore, like a mighty galleon with all herl 
apparel mounted, streamers flying, and tackling ? 
perfect, seems floating along the noiseless depths 

12 perfected. 

• "Plain (of) the Sea'* — a fanciful name adopted 
by De Quincey for this vision of a sunken city. 
The "Darlc Interpreter" mentioned here gives 
name to another of the Suspiria papers. 
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f ocean; and oftentimes in glassy calms, 
iroogh the translucid atmosphere of water 
lat now stretches like an air-woven awning 
)ove the silent encampment, mariners from 
^eiy clime look down into her courts and ter- 
Lces, count her gates, and number the spires of 
•r churches. She is one ample cemetery, and 
M been for many a year; but, in the mighty 
ilms that brood for weeks over tropic latitudes, 
le fascinates the eye with a Fata-Morgana^ 
svelation, as of human life still subsisting in 
ibmarine asylums sacred from the storms that 
)rment our upper air. 
Thither, lured by the loveliness of cerulean 
epths, by the peace of human dwellings privi- 
»ged from molestation, by the gleam of marble 
Itars sleeping in everlasting sanctity, often- 
imes in dreams did I and the Dark Interpreter 
leave the watery veil that divided us from her 
treets. We looked into the belfries, where the 
»endulous bells were waiting in vain for the 
nmmons which should awaken their marriage 
►eals; together we touched the mighty organ- 
:eys, that sang no jubilates^ for the ear of 
leaven, that sang no requiems for the ear of 
luman sorrow; together we searched the silent 
kurseries, where the children were all asleep, 
md had been asleep through five generations. 
'They are waiting for the heavenly dawn," 
nrhispered the Interpreter to himself: "and, 
irhen that comes, the bells and organs will utter 
I jubilate repeated by the echoes of Paradise. ' ' 
Then, turning to me, he said, — **This is sad, 
his is piteous; but less would not have suf- 
iced for the purpose of God. Look here. Put 
nto a Boman clepsydra^ one hundred drops of 
vater; let these run out as the sands in an 
lour-glass, every drop measuring the hundredth 
)art of a second, so that each shall represent 
mt the three-hundred-and-sixty-thousandth part 
it an hour. Now, count the drops as they race 
dong; and, when the fiftieth of the hundred is 
Mtasing, behold! forty-nine are not, because 
thready they have perished, and fifty are not, 
)eeau8e they are yet to come. You see, there- 
'ore, how narrow, how incalculably narrow, is 
he true and actual present. Of that time which 
?e call the present, hardly a hundredth part but 
)elong8 either to a past which has fled, or to a 
future which is still on the wing. It has perished, 
)r it is not bom. It was, or it is not. Yet even 
this approximation to the truth is infinitely 
false. For again subdivide that solitary drop, 
which only was found to represent the present, 

1 hymns of rejoicing (specifically the 100th Psalm) 

2 water-clock 

t Here "mirage-like** ; from the fata morgana of 
the Sicilian coast — a phenomenon attributed 
to Morgan le Fay, or Morgana the Fairy. 



into a lower series of similar fractions, and the 
actual present which you arrest measures now 
but the thirty-sixth-millionth qf an hour; and 
so by infinite declensions the true and very 
present, in which only we live and enjoy, will 
vanish into a mote of a mote, distinguifidiable 
nly by a heavenly vision. Therefore the present, 
which only man possesses, offers less capacity 
for his footing than the slenderest film that 
ever spider twisted from her womb. Therefore, 
also, even this incalculable shadow from the nar- 
rowest pencil of moonlight is more transitory 
than geometry can measure, or thought of angel 
can overtake. The time which is contracts into 
a mathematic point; and even that point per- 
ishes a thousand times before we can utter its 
birth. All is finite in the present; and even 
that finite is infinite in its velocity of flight 
towards death. But in God there is nothing 
finite; but in God there is nothing transitory; 
but in God there can be nothing that tends to 
death. Therefore, it follows, that for God there 
can be no present. The future is the present of 
God, and to the future it is that he sacrifices 
the human present. Therefore it is that he 
works by earthquake. Therefore it is that he 
works by grief. O, deep is the ploughing of 
earthquake! O, deep'* — (and his voice swelled 
like a sancttis^ rising from the choir of a cathe- 
dral) — *'0, deep is the ploughing of grief. But 
oftentimes less would not suffice for the agricul- 
ture of God. Upon a night of earthquake he 
builds a thousand years of pleasant habitations 
for man. Upon the sorrow of an infant he 
raises oftentimes from human intellects glorious 
vintages that could not else have been. Less 
than these fierce ploughshares would not have 
stirred the stubborn soil. The one is needed for 
Earth, our planet, — for Earth itself as the 
dwelling-place of man; but the other is needed 
yet oftener for God's mightiest instrument, — 
yes" (and he looked solemnly at myself), "is 
needed for the mysterious children of the 
Earth!" 

From JOAN OF ARC* 

What is to be thought of her? What is to be 
thought of the poor shepherd girl from the hiUs 
and forests of Lorraine, that — ^like the Hebrew 

8 The anthem "Holy, Holy, Holy." 
* De Qulncey*s venture Into this particular field 
of history, which is so obscure and so acri- 
moniously debated, was inspired by Michelet's 
Histoire de France, then (1847) appearing, 
and his avowed object was to do Justice to 
the maligned Maid, defending her even against 
her own countrymen. The body of his arti- 
cle, which is narrative and ^x^paxaffioXjaSX-s^, \^ 
here omitted, onV^ \.\i^ VaVxckdwRlVsci ^ssA ^«^* 
elusion beinR i^Vveii. ^%ft Hug. 1A\., '^. 'tlN.. 
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shepherd boy from the hills and forests of 
Judea — rose suddenly out of the quiet, out of 
the safety, out of the religious inspiration, 
rooted in deep pastoral solitudes, to a station 
in the van of armies, and to the more perilous 
station at the right hand of kings! The Hebrew 
boy inaugurated his patriotic mission by an act, 
by a victorious act, such as no man could deny.i 
But so did the girl of Lorraine, if we read her 
story as it was read by those who saw her 
nearest. Adverse armies bore witness to the 
boy as no pretender; but so they did to the 
gentle girl. Judged by the voices of all who 
saw them from a station of good will, both were 
found true and loyal to any promises involved 
in their first acts. Enemies it was that made 
the difference between their subsequent fortunes. 
The boy rose to a splendour and a noonday pros- 
perity, both personal and public, that rang 
through the records of his people, and became a 
byword among his posterity for a thousand 
years, until the sceptre was departing from 
Judah.2 The poor forsaken girl, on the con- 
trary, drank not herself from that cup of rest 
which she had secured for France. She never 
sang together with the songs that rose in her 
native Domr^my as echoes to the departing 
steps of invaders. She mingled not in the 
festal dances at Vaucouleurss which celebrated 
in rapture the redemption of France. No! for 
her voice was then silent ; no ! for her feet were 
dust. Pure, innocent, noble-hearted girl ! whom, 
from earliest youth, ever I believed in as full 
of truth and self-sacrifice, this was among the 
strongest pledges for ihy truth, that never once 
— no, not for a moment of weakness — didst thou 
revel in the vision of coronets and honour from 
man. Coronets for thee ! Oh, no ! Honours, if 
they come when all is over, are for those that 
share thy blood. Daughter of Domremy, when 
the gratitude of thy king shall awaken, thou 
wilt be sleeping the sleep of the dead. Call her, 
king of France, but she will not hear thee. Cite 
her by the apparitors* to come and receive a 
robe of honour, but she will be found en con- 
tumace,^ When the thunders of universal 
France, as even yet may happen,t shall proclaim 
the grandeur of the poor shepherd girl that gave 
up all for her country, thy ear, young shepherd 
girl, will have been deaf for five centuries. To 
suffer and to do, that was thy portion in this life, 
that was thy destiny ; and not for a moment was 
it hidden from thyself. Life, thou saidst, is short ;; 

1 The killing of Goliath ; 4 court summoneps 

/. Samuel, xvll. b A legal term signify- 

2 Oeneais, xlix, 10. Ing failure to ap- 
8 A village near Dom- pear In court. 

rimy. 

fJoan has lately been canonized by the church. 



and the sleep which is in the grave is long; led: 
me use that life, so transitory, for the glory of^i 
those heavenly dreams destined to comfort ths^ 
sleep which is so long! This pure creature— - 
pure from every suspicion of even a visionary^ 
self-interest, even as she was pure in senses more* 
obvious — never once did this holy child, as re-L 
garded herself, relax from her belief in the[ 
darkness that was travelling to meet her. Sbev 
might not prefigure the very manner of her'm 
death ; she saw not in vision, perhaps, the aerial ■ 
altitude of the fiery scaffold, the spectators 
without end, on every road, pouring into Rouen* : 
as to a coronation, the surging smoke, the volley- ; 
ing flames, the hostile faces all around, the pity- : 
ing eye that lurked but here and there, until . 
nature and imperishable truth broke loose from i 
artificial restraints — these might not be apparent! 
through the mists of the hurrying future. Butl 
the voice that called her to death, that she heardi 
forever. !| 

Great was the throne of France, even in those, 
days, and great was he that sat upon it; hutl 
well Joanna knew that not the throne, nor hej 
that sat upon it, was for her; but, on the con- 
trary, that she was for them; not she by them,| 
but they by her, should rise from the dust" 
Gorgeous were the lilies of France,^ and fori 
centuries had the privilege to spread their' 
beauty over land and sea, until, in another cen- 
tury, the wrath of God and man combined to 
wither them; but well Joanna knew, early at 
Domremy she had read that bitter truth, that 
the lilies of France would decorate no garland] 
for her. Flower nor bud, bell nor blossom, 
would ever bloom for her! 

Bishop of Beauvaisls thy victim died in firei 
upon a scaffold — thou upon a down bed. But,' 
for the departing 'minutes of life, both are. 
oftentimes alike. At the farewell crisis, when 
the gates of death are opening, and flesh is 
resting from i+s struggles, oftentimes the tor- 
tured and the torturer have the same truce from 
carnal, torment ; both sink together into sleep; 
together both sometimes kindle into dreams. 
When the mortal mists were gathering fast upon 
Vou two, bishop and shepherd girl — when the 
pavilions of life were closing up their shadowy 
curtains about you — let us try, through the 
gigantic glooms, to decipher the flying featured 
of your separate visions. 

The shepherd girl that had delivered Franoi 
— she, from her dungeon, she, from her baiting 

6 The place of Joan's martyrdom. 

7 The royal device of the fleur-de-lis. , 

8 The presiding Judge at Joan's trial. He M 

played traitor to the French and abetted tW 
English in this execution. I 
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at the stake, she, from her duel 'with fire, as she 
entered^er last dream — saw Domremy, saw the 
fonntftin^of Domr^my, saw the pomp of forests 
in whieh her childhood had wandered. That 
Easter festival which man had denied to her 
lan^^ViAhing heart — that resurrection of spring- 
tiftie, which the darkness of dungeons had inter- 
cepted from her, hungering after the glorious 
liberty of forests — were by God given back into 
her hands as jewels that had been stolen from 
her by robbers. With those, perhaps (for the 
minutes of dreams can stretch into ages), was 
given back to her by God the bliss of childhood. 
By special privilege for her might be created, 
in this farewell dream, a second childhood, inno- 
cent as the first ; but not, like that, sad with the 
gloom of a fearful mission in the rear. This 
mission had now been fulfilled. The storm was 
weathered; the skirts even of that mighty 
storm were drawing off. The blood that she 
was to reckon for had been exacted; the tears 
that she was to shed in secret had been paid to 
the last. The hatred to herself in all eyes had 
been faced steadily, had been suffered, had been 
survived. And in her last fight upon the scaf- 
fold she had triumphed gloriously; victoriously 
she had tasted the stings of death. For all, 
except this comfort from her farewell dream, 
she had died — died amid the tears of ten thou- 
sand enemies — died amid the drums and trum- 
pets of armies — rlied amid peals redoubling upon 
peals, volleys upon volleys, from the saluting 
clarions of martyrs. 

fiishop of Beauvais! because the guilt-bur- 
dened man is in dreams haunted and waylaid by 
the most frightful of his crimes, and because 
upon that fluctuating mirror — rising (like the 
mocking mirrors of mirage in Arabian deserts) 
from the fens of death — most of all are re- 
flected the sweet countenances which the man 
has laid in ruins; therefore I know, bishop, 
that you also, entering your flnal dream, saw 
Domrtoy. That fountain, of which the wit- 
nesses spoke so much, showed itself to your eyes 
in pure morning dews; but ijeither dews, nor 
the holy dawn, could cleanse away the brighl 
spots of innocent blood upon its surface. By 
the fountain, bishop, you saw a woman seated, 
that hid her face. But, as you draw near, the 
woman raises her wasted features. Would Dom- 
r^y know them again for the features of her 
child? Ah, but you know them, bishop, well! 



Oh, mercy I what a groan was that which the 
servants, waiting outside the bishop's dream at 
his bedside, heard from his labouring heart, as 
at this moment he turned away from the foun- 
tain and the woman, seeking rest in the forests 
afar off. Yet not so to escape the woman, 
whom once again he must behold before he dies. 
In the forests to which he prays for pity, will 
he flnd a respite? What a tumult, what a 
gathering of feet is there! In glades where 
only wild deer should run, armies and nations 
are assembling; towering in the fluctuating 
crowd are phantoms that belong to departed 
hours. There is the great English Prince, 
Regent of France. There is my Lord of Win- 
chester, the princely cardinal, that died and 
made no sign.^ There is the Bishop of Beauvais, 
clinging to the shelter of thickets. What build- 
ing is that which hands so rapidly are raising? 
Is it a martyr's scaffold? Will they burn the 
child of Domr6my a second time? No; it is a 
tribunal that rises to the clouds; and two na- 
tions stand around it, waiting for a trial. Shall 
my Lord of Beauvais sit again upon the 
judgment-seat, and again number the hours for 
the innocent? Ah, no! he is the prisoner at 
the bar. Already all is waiting: the mighty 
audience is gathered, the Court is hurrying to 
their seats, the witnesses are arrayed, the trum- 
pets are sounding, the judge is taking his place. 
Oh, but this is sudden! My Lord, have you no 
counsel? "Counsel I have none; in hea veii 
above, or on earth beneath, counsellor there is 
none now that would take a brief from me: 
all are silent." Is it, indeed, come to this! 
Alas! the time is short, the tumult is wondrous, 
the crowd stretches away into infinity; but yet 
I will search in it for somebody to take your 
brief; I know of somebody that will be your 
counsel. Who is this that cometh from Dom- 
r^my? Who is she in bloody coronation robes 
from Rheims?io Who is she that cometh with 
blackened flesh from walking the furnaces of 
Rouen? This is she, the shepherd girl, counsellor 
that had none for herself, whom I choose, bishop^ 
for yours. She it is, I engage, that shall take 
my lord's brief. She it is, bishop, that would 
plead for you; yes, bishop, she — when heaven 
and earth are silent. 

9 See Shakespeare's // Henry VI., Ill, iii. 

10 Joan was present at the coronation of Charles 

VII. at Rheims — a coronation made possible 
by her own martial exploits. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE (1795.1881) 

From SARTOR RESARTUS 
The Everlasting Yea. From Book II, 

Chapter IX* 

''Temptations in the Wilderness 1 "i exclaims 
Teuf elsdrockh : **Have we not all to be tried 
with such? Not so easily can the old Adam, 
lodged in us by birth, be dispossessed. Our 
Life is compassed round with Necessity; yet 
is the meaning of Life itself no other than 
Freedom, than Voluntary Force; thus have 
we a warfare; in the beginning, especially, 
a hard-fought battle. For the God-given man- 
date, Work thou in Welldoing, lies mysteriously 
written, in Promethean^ Prophetic Characters, 
in our hearts; and leaves us no rest, night or 
day, till it be deciphered and obeyed; till it 
burn forth, in our conduct, a visible, acted 
Gospel of Freedom. And as the clay-given 
mandate. Eat thou and he filled, at the same 
time persuasively proclaims itself through every 
nerve, — must there not be a confusion, a con- 
test, before the better influence can become the 
upper? 

' ' To me nothing seems more natural than that 
the Son of Man, when such God-given man- 
date first prophetically stirs within him, and 
the Clay must now be vanquished or vanquish, — 

1 See Luke, Iv, 1, 2. 

2 The name of Prometheus, the fabled defender of 

man against Jupiter's tyranny, means *'fore- 
tbought." 

• Sartor Rcsartua, or "The Tailor Re-Tailored," Is 
nominally a work on clothes ; in reality, it is 
a philosophy, or rather gospel, of life. Car- 
lyle poses as the editor merely, professing to 
have received the work in manuscript from a 
certain German Professor **Teufelsar6ckh" of 
the University of "Welssnichtwo" (see Eng. 
Lit., pp. 345-346). In the Second Book he 
assumes to give the physical and spiritual 
biography of the author as culled from imag- 
inary "Paper-bags" — bundles of loose docu- 
ments—derived from the same source. The 
Professor, afflicted with personal sorrows, and 
beset by religious and speculative doubts, has 
set forth on a world-pllgrlmage. In his men- 
tal struggle he passes from the "Everlasting 
No," a period of doubt and denial, through 
t/i(* "rmtre at Indifference" to the "Everlast- 
/nji' Yea." 



should be carried of the spirit into grim Soli- 
tudes, and there fronting the Tempter do 
grimmest battle with him ; defiantly setting him 
at naught, till he yield and fly. Name it as we 
choose: with or without visible Devil, whether 
in the natural Desert of rocks and sands, or 
in the populous moral Desert of selfishness and 
baseness, — to such Temptation are we all called. 
Unhappy if we are not! Unhappy if we are 
but Half -men, in whom that divine handwriting 
has never blazed forth, all-subduing, in true 
sun-splendour; but quivers dubiously amid 
meaner lights: or smoulders, in dull pain, in 
darkness, under earthly vapours! — Our Wilder- 
ness is the wide World in an Atheistic Cen- 
tury; our Forty Days are long years of suf- 
fering and fasting: nevertheless, to these also 
comes an end. Yes, to me also was given, if 
not Victory, yet the consciousness of Battle, and ^ 
the resolve to persevfere therein while life or 
faculty is left. To me also, entangled in the 
enchanted forests, demon-peopled, doleful of 
sight and of sound, it was given, after weariest 
wanderings, to w^ork out my way into the higher 
sunlit slopes — of that Mountain which has no 
summit, or whose summit is in Heaven only! '' 

He says elsewhere, under a less ambitious 
figure; as figures are, once for all, natural to 
him: ''Has not thy Life been that of most 
sufficient men (tuchtigen Manner) thou hast 
known in this generation f An outflush of fool- 
ish young Enthusiasm, like the first fallow-crop, 
wherein are as many weeds as valuable herbs: 
this all parched away, under the Droughts of 
practical and spiritual Unbelief, as Disappoint- 
ment, in thought and act, often-repeated gave 
rise to Doubt, and Doubt gradually settled into 
Denial! If I have had a second-crop, and now 
see the perennial greensward, and sit under 
umbrageous cedars, which defy all Drought 
(and Doubt) ; herein too, be the Heavens 
praised, I am not without examples, and even 
exemplars. ' ' 

So that, for Teufelsdrockh also, there has 
been a * * glorious revolution : ' * these mad shad- 
ow-hunting and shadow-hunted Pilgrimings of 
his were but some purifying ** Temptation in 
the Wilderness," before his apostolic work 
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(such as it was) could begin; which Tempta- 
tion, is now happily over, and the Devil once 
more worsted! Was ''that high moment in 
the Jihm de VEnfer/*^ then, properly, the turn- 
ing mitt of the battle; when the Fiend said, 
IVMK^ me, or he torn dm shreds, and was 
an^Aed valiantly with an Apage Satana?^ — 
Singular Teufelsdrockh, would thou hadst told 
thy singular story in plain words! But it is 
fruitless to look there, in those Paper-bags, for 
such. Nothing but innuendoes, figurative 
crotchets: a typical Shadow, fitfully wavering, 
prophetico-satiric ; no clear logical Picture. 
''How paint to the sensual eye," asks he once, 
"what passes in the Holy-of -Holies of Man's 
Soul; in what words, known to these profane 
times, speak even afar off of the unspeakable?" 
We ask in turn: Why perplex these times, 
profane as they are, with needless obscurity, 
by omission and by commission! Not mystical 
only is our Professor, but whimsical; and in- 
volves himself, now more than ever, in eye- 
bewildering chiaroscuro,^ Successive glimpses, 
here faithfully imparted, our more gifted read- 
ers must endeavour to combine for their own 
behoof. 

He says: "The hot Harmattan-wind« had 
raged itself out: its howl went silent within 
me; and the long-deafened soul could now hear. 
I paused in my wild wanderings; and sat me 
down to wait, and consider; for it was as if 
the hour of change drew nigh. I seemed to 
surrender, to renounce utterly, and say: Fly, 
then, false shadows of Hope; I will chase you 
no more, I will believe you no more. And ye 
too, haggard spectres of Fear, I care not for 
you ; ye too are all shadows and a lie. Let me rest 
here: for I am way- weary and life-weary; I 
will rest here, were it but to die: to die or to 
live is alike to me; alike insignificant." — And 
again: "Here, then, as I lay in that Centre 
of Indifference; cast, doubtless by benignant 
upper Influence, into a healing sleep, the heavy 
dreams rolled gradually away, and I awoke to 
a new Heaven and a new Earth. The first pre- 
liminary moral Act, Annihilation of Self 
{Selbst-todiung) y had been happily accom- 
plished; and my mind's eyes were now un- 
sealed, and its hands ungyved." 

Might we not also conjecture that the follow- 

8 Described in a previous chapter as a "dirty 
little" street In the French Capital where 
fresh courage had suddenly come to him. This 
passage Carlyle admitted to be autobiograph- 
ical, and the street was Leith Walk, Edln- 
bargh. 

*"Get thee hence, Satan." Matthew, Iv, 10. 

■flight and shade 

•A withering wind of West Africa ; here figurative 
for Doubt. 



ing passage refers to his Locality, during this 
same ' ' healing sleep ; ' ' that his Pilgrim-staff 
lies cast aside here on ' ' the high table-land ; ' ' 
and indeed that the repose is already taking 
wholesome effect on himf If it were not that 
the tone, in some parts, has more of riancy,' 
even of levity, than we could have expected! 
However, in Teufelsdrockh, there is always the 
strangest Dualism: light dancing, with guitar- 
music, will be going on in the fore-court, while 
by fits from within comes the faint whimpering 
of woe and wail. We transcribe the piece 
entire: • 

** Beautiful it was to sit there, as in my 
skyey Tent, musing and meditating; on the 
high table-land, in front of the Mountains; 
over me, as roof, the azure Dome, and around 
me, for walls, four azure flowing curtains, — 
namely, of the Four azure Winds, on whose 
bottom-fringes also I have seen gilding. And 
then to fancy the fair Castles, that stood shel- 
tered in these Mountain hollows; with their 
green flower lawns, and white dames and damo- 
sels, lovely enough: or better still, the straw- 
roofed Cottages, wherein stood many a Mother 
baking bread, with her children round her: — 
all hidden and protectingly folded-up in the 
valley-folds; yet there and alive, as sure as if 
I beheld them. Or to see, as well as fancy, the 
nine Towns and Villages, that lay round my 
mountain-seat, which, in still weather, were 
wont to speak to me (by their steeple-bells) 
with metal tongue; and, in almost all weather, 
proclaimed their vitality by repeated Smoke- 
clouds; whereon, as on a culinary horologe, I 
might read the hour of the day. For it was 
the smoke of cookery, as kind housewives at 
morning, midday, eventide, were boiling their 
husbands' kettles; and ever a blue pillar rose 
up into the air, successively or simultaneously, 
from each of the nine, saying, as plainly as 
smoke could say: Such and such a meal is 
getting ready here. Not uninteresting! For 
you have the whole Borough, with all its love- 
makings and scandal-mongeries, contentions and 
contentments, as in miniature, and could cover 
it all with your hat. — If, in my wide Wayfar- 
ings, I had learned to look into the business 
of the World in its details, here perhaps was 
the place for combining it into general propo- 
sitions, and deducing inferences therefrom. 

** Often also could I see the black Tempest 
marching in anger through the Distance: 
round some Schreckhorn,^ as yet grim-blue, 
would the eddying vapour gather, and there 
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tumultuously eddy, and flow down like a mad 
witch's hair; till, after a space, it vanished, 
and, in the clear sunbeam, your Sehreckhorn 
stood smiling grim-white, for the vapour had 
held snow. How thou fermentest and elabo- 
ratest in thy great fermenting-vat and labora- 
tory of an Atmosphere, of a World, O Nature! 
Or what is Nature? Ha! why do I not name 
thee God? Art thou not the ** Living Garment 
of God? '' O Heavens, is it, in very deed, He 
then that ever speaks through thee; that lives 
and ^loves in thee, that lives and loves in me ? 

** Fore-shadows, call them rather fpre-splen- 
dours, of that Truth, and Beginning of Truths, 
fell mysteriously over my soul. Sweeter than 
Dayspring to the Shipwrecked in Nova Zem- 
bla;* ah, like the mother's voice to her little 
child that strays bewildered, weeping, in un- 
known tumults; like soft streamings of celes- 
tial music to my too-exasperated heart, came 
that Evangel. The Universe is not dead and 
demoniacal, a <*harnel-house with spectres: but 
godlike, and my Father's! 

**With other eyes, too, could I now look 
upon my fellow man; with an infinite Love, an 
infinite Pity. Poor, wandering, wayward man! 
Art thou not tried, and beaten with stripes, 
even as I am? Ever, whether thou bear the 
royal mantle or the beggar's gabardine, art 
thou not so weary, so heavy-laden; and thy 
Bed of Best is but a Grave. O my Brother, 
my Brother, why cannot I shelter thee in my 
bosom, and wipe away all tears from thy eyes! 
— Truly, the din of many-voiced Life, which in 
this solitude, with the mind's organ, I could 
hear, was no longer a maddening discord, but 
a melting one: like inarticulate cries, and sob- 
bings of a dumb creature, which in the ear of 
Heaven are prayers. The poor Earth, with her 
poor joys, was now my needy Mother, not my 
cruel Stepdame; Man, with his so mad Wants 
and so mean Endeavours, had become the dearer 
to me; and even for his sufferings and his sins, 
I now first named him brother. Thus was I 
standing in the porch of that * Sanctuary of 
Sorrow;* by strange, steep ways, had I too 
been guided thither; and ere long its sacred 
gates would open, and the * Divine Depth of 
Sorrow ' lie disclosed to me. ' ' 

The Professor says, he here first got eye 
on the Knot that had been strangling him, and 
straightway could unfasten it, and was free. 

♦ Carlyle got the suggestion for his comparison 
from the Journal of William Barentz. a Dutch 
navigator who was shipwrecked in the winter 
of 1596 on these Arctic islands, where the sun 
returns only after weeks of darlcness. Com- 
pare the third note on Addison's paper on 
"I'\'OzeB Words," p. 298, 



I * * A vain interminable controversy, ' ' writes he, 
'' touching what is at present called Origin of 
Evil, or some such thing, arises in every soul, 
since the beginning of the world ; and in every 
soul, that would pass from idle SuffeiMtt into 
actual Endeavouring, must first be puSlpi^d 
to. The most, in our time, have to go •odfent 
with a simple, incomplete enough Suppression of 
this controversy; to a few, some Solution of 
it is indispensable. In every new era, too, such 
Solution comes out in different terms; and 
ever the Solution of the last era has become 
obsolete, and is found unserviceable. For it 
is man's nature to change his Dialect from 
century to century; he cannot help it though 
he would. The authentic Church-Caiechism of 
our present century has not yet fallen into my 
hands: meanwhile, for my own private behoof, 
I attempt to elucidate the matter so. Man's 
Unhappiness, as I construe, comes of his Great- 
ness; it is because there is an Infinite in him, 
which with all his cunning he cannot quite buiy 
under the Finite. Will the whole Finance Min- 
isters and Upholsterers and Confectioners of 
modern Europe undertake, in joint-stock com- 
pany, to make one Shoeblack happy/ They 
cannot accomplish it, above an hour or two; 
for the Shoeblack also has a Soul quite other 
than his Stomach: and would require, if yoa 
consider it, for his permanent satisfaction and 
saturation, simply this allotment, no more, and 
no less: God's infinite Universe altogether to 
himself, therein to enjoy infinitely, and fill 
every wish as fast as it rose. Oceans of Hoch- 
heimer,!^ a Throat like that of Ophiuchus:' 
speak not of them; to the infinite Shoeblack 
they are as nothing. No sooner is your ocean 
filled, than he grumbles that it might have 
been of better vintage. Try him with half of 
a Universe, of an Omnipotence, he sets to 
quarrelling with the proprietor of the other 
half, and declares himself the most maltreated 
of men. — ^Always there is a black spot in our 
sunshine: it is even, as I said, the Shadow of 
Ourselves, 

''But the whim we have of Happiness is 
somewhat thus. By certain valuations, and 
averages, of our own striking, we come upon 
some sort of average terrestrial lot; this we 
fancy belongs to us by nature, and of inde 
feasible right. It is simple payment of our 
wages, of our deserts; requires neither thanks 
nor complaint: only such overplus as there 
may be do we account Happiness; any deficit 
again is Misery. Now consider that we have 
the valuation of our own deserts ourselves, and 

. 1 Hock. 

\ 2 See Par. Lost, \\, 10%, 
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vhat a fund of Self-conceit there is in each of 
ua, — do you wonder that the balance should so 
often dip the wrong way, and many a Block- 
head cry: See there, what a payment; was 
ever worthy gentleman so used! — I tell thee, 
Blockliead, it all comes of thy Vanity; of 
what tbou fanciest those same deserts of thine 
to be. Fancy that thou deservest to be hanged 
(as is most likely), thou wilt feel it happiness 
to be only shot: fancy that thou deservest to 
be hanged in a hair-halter, it will be a luxury 
to die in hemp. 

"So true it is, what I then said, that the 
Fraction of Life can be increased in value not 
so much by increasing your Numerator as by 
lessening your Denominator. Nay, unless my 
Algebra deceive me. Unity itself divided by 
Zero will give Infinity, Make thy claim of 
wages a asero, then; thou hast the world under 
thy feet. Well did the Wisest of our times 
write: 'It is only with Renunciation 
(Entsagen) that Life, properly speaking, can 
be said to begin.' 

"I asked myself: What is this that, ever 
since earliest years, thou hast been fretting 
and fuming, and lamenting and self-tormenting, 
on account of? Say it in a word: is it not 
because thou art not happy? Because the Thou 
(sweet gentleman) is not sufficiently honoured, 
nourished, soft-bedded, and lovingly cared-for? 
Foolish soul! What Act of Legislature was 
there that thou shouldst be Happy? A little 
while ago thou hadst no right to be at all. 
What if thou wert born and predestined not to 
be Happy, but to be Unhappy! Art thou noth- 
ing other than a Vulture, then, that fliest 
through the Universe seeking after somewhat 
to eat; and shrieking dolefully because carrion 
enough is not given thee? Close thy Byron;* 
open thy Goethe." 

**Es leuchtet mir ein, I see a glimpse of it! " 
cries he elsewhere * ' there is in man a Higher 
than Love of Happiness: he can do without 
Happiness, and instead thereof find Blessed- 
ness! Was it not to preach-forth this same 
Higher that sages and martyrs, the Poet and 
the Priest, in all times, have spoken and suf- 
fered; bearing testimony, through life and 
through death, of the Godlike that is in Man, 
and how in the Godlike only has he Strength 
and Freedom? Which God-inspired Doctrine 
art thou also honoured to be taught; O Heav- 
[ ens! and broken with manifold merciful Af- 
flictions, even till thou become contrite, and 
learn it! O thank thy Destiny for these; 

•Goethe. 

♦Byron'H verse Is full of his personal grievances. 
See Eng. Lit., p. 251. 



thankfully bear what yet remain: thou hadst 
need of them; the Self in thee needed to be 
annihilated. By benignant fever-paroxysms is 
Life rooting out the deep-seated chronic Dis- 
ease, and triumphs over Death. On the roaring 
billows of Time, thou art not engulfed, but 
borne aloft into the azure of Eternity. Love 
not Pleasure; love God. This is the Ever- 
lasting Yea, wherein all contradiction is 
solved; wherein whoso walks and works, it is 
well with him." 



Natural Supernaturalism. From Book III, 

Chapter VIII 

'*But deepest of all illusory Appearances, for 
hiding Wonder, as for many other ends, are 
your two grand fundamental world-enveloping 
Appearances, Space and Time. These, as spun 
and woven for us from before Birth itself, to 
clothe our celestial Me for dwelling here, and 
yet to blind it, — lie all-embracing, as the uni- 
versal canvas, or warp and woof, whereby all 
minor Illusions, in this Phantasm Existence, 
weave and paint themselves. In vain, while 
here on Earth, shall you endeavour to strip 
them off; you can, at best, but rend them 
asunder for moments, and look through. 

* * Fortunatuss had a wishing Hat, which 
when he put on, and wished himself Anywhere, 
behold he was There. By this means had For- 
tunatus triumphed over Space, he had anni- 
hilated Space; for him there was no Where, 
but all was Here. Were a Hatter to establish 
himself, in the Wahngasse of Weissnichtwo,« 
and make felts of this sort for all mankind, 
what a world we should have of it! Still 
stranger, should, on the opposite side of the 
street, another Hatter establish himself; and, 
as his fellow-craftsman made Space-annihilat- 
ing Hats, make Time-annihilating! Of both 
would I purchase, were it with my last 
groschen7; but chiefly of this latter. To clap 
on your felt, and, simply by wishing that you 
were Anywhere, straightway to be There! Next 
to clap on your other felt, and simply by wish- 
ing that you were Anjwhen, straightway to be 
Then! This were indeed the grander: shooting 
at will from the Fire-Creation of the World 
to its Fire-Consummation; here historically 
present in the Urst Century, conversing face to 
face with Paul and Seneca;* there prophet- 

5 The hero of a popular modern legend. 

«J "Dream-lane of Know-not-where." See intro> 
ductory note. 

7 A very small silver coin of Germany, now obso- 
lete. 

* Certain spurious letters have come down to us 
which were said to have ^aiweft,^ ^^\5r^'«v ^^xiN. 
an(\ Seneca. 
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ically in the Thirty-first, conversing also face 
to face with other Pauls and Senecas, who as 
yet stand hidden in the depth of that late Time I 

**0r thinkest thou, it were impossible, un- 
imaginable? Is the Past annihilated, then, or 
only past; is the Future non-extant, or only 
future? Those mystic faculties of thine. Mem- 
ory and Hope, already answer: already through 
those mystic avenues, thou the Earth-blinded 
summonest both Past and Future, and com- 
munest with them, though as yet darkly, and 
with mute beckonings. The curtains of Yes- 
terday drop down, the curtain^i of To-morrow 
roll up; but Yesterday and To-morrow both are. 
Pierce through the Time-Element, glance into 
the Eternal. Believe what thou findest written 
in the sanctuaries of Man's Soul, even as all 
Thinkers, in all ages, have devoutly read it 
there: that Time and Space are not God, but 
creations of God; that with God as it is a 
universal Here, so is it an everlasting Now. 

"And seest thou therein any glimpse of Im- 
mortality? — O Heaven! Is the white Tomb 
of our Loved One, who died from our arms, 
and had to be left behind us there, which rises 
in the distance, like a pale, mournfully reced- 
ing Milestone, to tell how many toilsome un- 
cheered miles we have journeyed on alone, — 
but a pale spectral Illusion ! Is the lost Friend 
still mysteriously Here, even as we are Here 
mysteriously with God! — Know of a truth that 
only the Time-shadows have perished, or are 
perishable ; that the real Being of whatever was, 
and whatever is, and whatever will be, is even 
now and forever. This, should it unhappily 
seem new, thou mayst ponder at thy leisure; for 
the next twenty years, or the next twenty cen- 
turies: believe it thou must; understand it 
thou canst not. 

**That the Thought- forms, Space and Time, 
wherein, once for all, we are sent into this 
Earth to live, should condition and determine 
our whole Practical reasonings, conceptions, 
and imagings or imaginings, — seems altogether 
fit, just, and unavoidable. But that they 
should, furthermore, usurp such sway over pure 
spiritual Meditation, and blind us to the wonder 
everywhere lying close on us, seems nowise so. 
Admit Space and Time to their due rank as 
Forms of Thought; nay, even, if thou wilt, to 
their quite undue rank of Realities: and con- 
sider, then, with thyself how their thin dis- 
guises hide from us the brightest God-efful- 
gences! Thus, were it not miraculous, could 
I stretch forth my hand and clutch the Sun? 
Yet thou seest me daily stretch forth my hand, 
and therewith clutch many a thing, and swing 



it hither and thither. Art thou a grown baby, 
then, to fancy that the Miracle lies in miles of 
distance, or in pounds avoirdupois of weight; 
and not to see that the true inexplicable Gk>d- 
revealing Miracle lies in this, that I can stretch 
forth my hand at all ; that 1 have free Force to 
clutch aught therewith? Innumerable other of 
this sort are the deceptions, and wonder-hiding 
stupefactions, which Space practices on us. 

* * Still worse is it with regard to Time. Your 
grand anti-magician, and universal wonder-, 
hider, is this same lying Time. Had we but 
the Time-annihilating Hat, to put on for onee 
only, we should see ourselves in a World of 
Miracles, wherein all fabled or authentic Thau- 
maturgy, and feats of Magic, were outdone. 
But unhappily we have not such a Hat; and 
man, poor fool that he is, can seldom and 
scantily help himself without one. 

**Were it not wonderful, for instance, had 
Orpheus, or Amphion, built the walls of Thebes 
by the mere sound of his Lyre?8 Yet tell me, 
Who built these walls of Weissnichtwo ; sum- 
moning out all the sandstone rocks, to dance 
along from the St€in-hruch» (now a huge 
Troglodyte Chasm, with frightful green-mantled 
pools) ; and shape themselves into Doric and 
Ionic pillars, squared ashlar houses, and noble 
streets? Was it not the still higher Orpheus, 
or Orpheuses, who, in past centuries, by the 
divine Music of Wisdom, succeeded in civilising 
man? Our highest Orpheus walked in Judea, 
eighteen hundred years ago : his sphere-melody,i<^ 
flowing in wild native tones, took captive the 
ravished souls of men; and, being of a truth 
sphere-melody, still flows and sounds, though 
now with thousandfold accomplishments, and 
rich symphonies, through all our hearts; and 
modulates, and divinely leads them. Is that 
a wonder, which happens in two hours; and 
does it cease to be wonderful if happening in 
two million? Not only was Thebes built by the 
music of an Orpheus; but without the music 
of some inspired Orpheus was no city ever 
built, no work that man glories in ever done, 

** Sweep away the Illusion of Time; glance, 
if thou have eyes, from the near moving-cause, 
to its far-distant Mover: The stroke that came 
transmitted through a whole galaxy of elastic 
balls, was it less a stroke than if the last ball 
only had been struck, and sent flying? Oh, 
could I (with the Time-annihilating Hat) 
transport thee direct from the Beginnings to 
the Endings, how were thy eyesight unsealed, 
and thy heart set flaming in the Light-sea of 

8 Ap ancient tradition. Cp. p. 228, note 30. 

n stono-quarry 

10 8ee p. 321, note 8. 
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celestial wonder! Then sawest thou that this 
fair Universe, were it in the meanest province 
thereof, is in very deed the star-domed City of 
God; that through every star, through every 
grass-blade, and most through every Living 
Soul, the glory of a present God still beams. 
But Nature, which is the Time-vesture of God, 
and reveals Him to the wise, hides Him from 
the foolish. 

''Again, could anything be more miraculous 
than an actual authentic Ghost? The English 
Johnson longed, all his life to see one; but 
could not, though he went to Cock Liane,' and 
thence to the church-vaults, and tapped on cof- 
fins. Foolish Doctor! Did he never, with the 
mind's eye as well as with the body's, look 
round him into that full tide of human Life he 
80 loved; did he never so much as look into 
Himself? The good Doctor was a Ghost, as 
actual and authentic as heart could wish; well- 
nigh a million of Ghosts were travelling the 
streets by his side. Once more I say, sweep 
away the illusion of Time; compress the three- 
score years into three minutes: what else was 
he, what else are we? Are we not Spirits, that 
are shaped into a body, into an Appearance; 
and that fade away again into air, and Invis- 
ibility? This is no metaphor, it is a simple 
seientific fact; we start out of Nothingness, 
take figure, and are Apparitions; round us, as 
round the veriest spectre, is Eternity; and to 
Eternity minutes are as years and aeons. Come 
theie not tones of Love and Faith, as from 
celestial harp-strings, like the Song of beatified 
Souls? And again, do not we squeak and 
gibbers (in our discordant, screech -owlish de- 
batings and recriminatings) ; and glide bodeful 
and feeble, and fearful; or uproar {poltem), 
and revel in our mad Dance of the Dead, — till 
the scent of the morning-airs summons us to 
our still Home; and dreamy Night becomes 
awake and Day? Where now is Alexander of 
Macedon: does the steel Host, that yelled in 
fierce battle-shouts, at Issus and Arbela, remain 
behind him; or have they all vanished utterly, 
even as perturbed Goblins must? Napoleon too, 
and his Moscow Bet rents and Austerlitz Cam- 
paigns! Was it all other than the veriest 
Spectre-hunt; which has now, with its howling 
tumult that made night hideous, flitted away? — 
Ghosts! There are nigh a thousand million 
walking the Earth openly at noontide; some 
, half-hundred have vanished from it, some half- 



iThe "Cock Lane Ghost" was a notorious impos- 
ture perpetrated in lx)ndon in 1762. 
^Uamlet, I, i, 116. 
»J5famJe«, I, v, 58. 



hundred have arisen in it, ere thy watch ticks 
once. 

**0 Heaven, it is mysterious, it is awful to 
consider that we not only carry each a future 
Ghost within him; but are, in very deed. 
Ghosts! These Limbs, whence had we them; 
this stormy Force; this life-blood with its 
burning passion? They are dust and shadow; 
a Shadow-system gathered round our Me; 
wherein through some moments or years, the 
Divine Essence is to be revealed in the Flesh. 
That warrior on his strong war-horse, fire flashes 
through his eyes; force dwells in his arm and 
heart; but warrior and war-horse are a vision; 
a revealed Force, nothing more. Stately they 
tread the Earth, as if it were a firm substance: 
fool! the Earth is but a film; it crackk in 
twain, and warrior and war-horse sink beyond 
plummet's sounding. Plummet's? Fantasy 
herself will not follow them. A little while ago 
they were not; a little while and they are not, 
their very ashes are not. 

**So has it been from the beginning, so will 
it be to the end. Generation after generation 
takes to itself the Form of a Body ; and forth- 
issuing from Cimmerian Night,* on Heaven's 
mission appears. What Force and Fire is in 
each he expends: one grinding in the mill of 
Industry; one hunter-like climbing the giddy 
Alpine heights of Science; one madly dashed 
in pieces on the rocks of Strife, in war with 
his fellow: — and then the Heaven-sent is re- 
called; his earthly Vesture falls away, and soon 
even to Sense becomes a Vanished Shadow. 
Thus, like some wild-flaming, wild-thundering 
train of Heaven's Artillery, does this mysteri- 
ous Mankind thunder and flame, in long-drawn, 
quick-succeeding grandeur, through the unknown 
Deep. Thus, like a God-created, fire-breathing 
Spirit-host, we emerge from the Inane; haste 
stormfully across the astonished Earth; then 
plunge again into the Inane. Earth 's mountains 
are levelled, and her seas filled up, in our pas- 
sage: can the Earth, which is but dead and a 
vision, resist Spirits which have reality and are 
alive? On the hardest adamant some foot- 
print of us is stamped-in; the last Rear of 
the host will read traces of the earliest Van. 
But whence? — O Heaven, whither? Sense 
knows not; Faith knows not; only that it is 
through Mystery to Mystery, from God and to 
God. 

"We are %uch stuff 
As Dreams are made on, and our little Life 
Is rounded with a sleep !*' 5 

4 Cimmerta was a febled country of perpetual 

darkness* 

5 The Tempest, IV, 1, 156. 
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From THE FHENCH REVOLUTION 

Upbisihg of the Pojtji^ce. Stobmino of the 

Bastille. From Volume I, Book V, 

Chaptbrs IV-VI" 

So hangB it, dubious, fateful, ia the huUtj 
days of Jul J. It ia the paraionate printed 
advice of M, Marat,t to abfltain, of all things, 
from violence. Nevertheless the hungr; poor 
are already burning Town Barriers,' where 
Tribute on eatables is levied; getting elamor- 
one for food. 

The twelfth Julj morning is Sunday: the 
streets are all placarded with an enormons- 
sized De par te Soi,^ "inviting peaceable citi- 
sens to remain within doors, ' '% to feel no 
alarm, to gather in do crowd. Why sot What 
mean these "placards of enormous sizet" 
Above all, what means this clatter of militarj; 
dragoons, hussars, rattling in from all points 
of the compass towards the Place Louis Quinze;° 
with a staid gravity of face, though saluted 
with mere nicknames, hootings and even mia- 
silest Besenval* is with them. Swiss Guards 
of his are already in the Champs Elj's^es,^ with 
four pieces of artillery. 

Have the destroyers descended on us,S theut 
From the Bridge of Stvtes to utmost Vincennes, 
from Saint-Denis to the Champ-de-Mars, we are 
begirt! Alarm, of the vague onknown, Is in 



■ "Square at Loula XV." ; a noted square west o( 
the Tnllerles, or royal residence ; now the 
Place de la Concorde. 

4 Then Commandant of I'arls. 

s An avenue and public park eitendlns westiTard 
from the Place de la Concorde. 

9use of the French Revolution 



rector General of Finance, convened the 
SlateB-Ocncral, or leElelative assembliea. at 
Versatllea In May, 1789. Aa they failed to 
come to an Bgreement, the Third Eatate re- 
solved Kaeir Into a National Aaaembly with 
the object of forming a Conatltutlon. Such 
In brief waa the alluatlon when Ihia narrative 
opena.—tbc Klne and blM court at Veraalllea, 
Just outside pf ParlB, hopelesRly at odds with 
the National AaBembly, and the atarvlnj popu- 
lace In Paris and throughout France tiegln- 

t Jeao Paul Marat, at one time tbe Prince d'Ar 

earllFSt Inciters to revolution, and a leader ot 
the Jacobin party after It was formed. 

tWorda thUB quoted by Carlyle are taken from 
various memoirs and contemporary documents. 

I Carlyle apeahs from the point of view of the 
Parlalan populace, or revolullonlstB, whom 
he later calla by tbe collective name o( "Pa 
t riot Ism." 



every heart. The Palais Eoyal* has become a 
place of awestrnck interjections, silent shakings 
of thB head: one can fancy with what doloroos i 
sound the noontide cannon (which tbe Sun fires 
crossing of bis meridian) went off there; 
bodeful, like an inarticulate voice of doom. Are , 
these troops verily eorae out " against Brig- 
andsf" Where are the Brigands) What mys- T 
tery is in the wind? — Hark! a human voice | 
reporting articulately the Job's-news:' Necker, . 
People'* Minister, Saviour of France, u du- I 
missed. Impossible, incredible! Treasonous to I 
the public peace I Such a voice ougnt to be L 
choked in the water-works; — had not the news- ] 
bringer quickly fled. Nevertheless, friends, I 
make of it what ye will, the news is true. C 
Necher is gone. Necker hies northward incea- I 
santly, in obedient secrecy, since yesternight ! 
We have a new Ministry: Broglie the War- I 
god;T Aristocrat Breteuil; Foulon who said I 
the people might eat grass! I 

Bumour, therefore, shall arise; In the Palaii 
Royal, and in broad France. Paleness sits on J 
every face: confused tremor and fremescenee;>' J 
waxing into thunder-peals, of Fury stirred oi J 
by Fear. 

But see Camille Desmoulins, from the Caf( ^ 
de Foy, rushing out, sibyllines in face; his hail J 
streaming, in each hand a pistol! He springs 
to a table: the Police satellites are eyeing him; 
alive they shall not take him, not tbey 
him alive. This time be speaks without 
mering:— Friendsl shall we die like 
barest Like sheep bounded 
bleating for mercy, where is no mercy, but only 
a whetted knife? The hour is come; the su- 
preme hour of Frenchman and Man ; when 
Oppressors are to try conclusions with Op' 
pressed ; and tbe word is, swift Deatb, or 
Deliverance forever. Let such hour be vsell- 
comel Us, meseems, one cry only befits: To '^ 
Arms! Let universal Paris, universal France,' 
as with tbe throat of the whirlwind, sonnd only: 
To arms! — "To arms! " yell responsive the in- 
numerable voices; like one great voice, as of a 
Demon yelling from the air: for all faces wax 
fire-eyed, all hearts burn up into madness. Is 
such, or fitter words, does Camille evoke tbe 
Elemental Powers, in this greet moment. — 

< disheartening news 

T 1. e.. Minister o( War i 

SFrom Latin Iremo. to firowl. 

like the ancient Sibyl, or Inapired prophetess J 

*A palace, with KSlIerlea end gardens, built bf J 

Cardinal Richelieu in the heart ot Paris. At I 
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Friends, continues Camille, some rallying sign! 
blockades; green onesj — the colour of Hope I — 
Ail with the flight of locusts, these green tree- 
Leaves; green ribands from the neighbouring 
shops; all green things are snatched, and made 
cockades of. Camille descends from his table; 
'* stifled with embraces, wetted with tears;" 
has a. bit of green ribbon handed him; sticks 
it in his hat. And nowv to Curtius' Image- 
shop there; to the Boulevards; to the four 
^nnds, and rest not till France be ori fire! 

France, so long shaken and wind-parched, is 
probably at the right inflammable point. — ^As 
ior poor Curtius, who, one grieves to think, 
night be but imperfectly paid, — he cannot 
make two words about his Images. The Wax- 
bust of Necker, the Wax-bust of D 'Orleans, 
lielpers of France: these, covered with crape, 
as in funeral procession, or after the manner 
of suppliants appealing to Heaven, to Earth, 
and Tartarus itself, a mixed multitude bears 
off. For a sign! As indeed man, with his sin- 
gular imaginative faculties, can do little or 
nothing without signs; thus Turks look to 
their Prophet's Banner; also Osier Mannikins^o 
liave been burnt, and Necker 's Portrait has 
crewhile figured, aloft on its perch. 

In this manner march they, a mixed, contin- 
ually increasing multitude; armed with axes, 
'staves and miscellanea; grim, many-sounding, 
through the streets. Be all Theatres shut; let 
all dancing on planked floor, or on the natural 
greensward, cease! Instead of a Christian Sab- 
"bath, and feast of guinguette^^ tabernacles, it 
shall be a Sorcerer's Sabbatb;i2 and Paris, gone 
labid, dance, — with the Fiend for piper! 



Baging multitudes surround the H6tel-de- 
Tille,i8 crying: Arms! Orders! The Six-and- 
twenty Town-Councillors, with their long gowns, 
have ducked under (into the raging chaos) ; — 
liiall never emerge more. Besenval is painfully 
wriggling himself out, to the Champ-de-Mars ;i* 
he must sit there **in the cruellest uncertain- 
ty!" courier after courier may dash oflf for 
Versailles; but will bring back no answer, can 
hardly bring himself back. For the roads are 
all blocked with batteries and pickets, with 
floods of carriages arrested for examination: 
such was Broglie 's one sole order ; the (Eil-de- 
Bfleuf,i3 hearing in the distance such mad din, 
f?hieh sounded almost like invasion, will before 

^ to Images of Guy Pawkes, for example. 

': *^ tea-garden 

■ 12 assembly of witches or wizards 

"The Town Hall, which became the rallying place 
of the democratic party. 

'M military field, south of the Seine. 

'5 The hall of the king's counsellors, at Versailles. 



all things keep its own head whole. A new Min- 
istry, with, as it were, but one foot in the 
stirrup, cannot take leaps. Mad Paris is aban- 
doned altogether to itself. 

What a Paris, when the darkness fell! A 
European metropolitan City hurled suddenly 
forth from its old combinations and arrange- 
ments; to crash tumultuously together, seeking 
new. Use and wont will now no longer direct 
any man; each man with what of originality 
he has, must begin thinking; or following those 
that think. Seven hundred thousand individ- 
uals, on the sudden, find all their old paths, 
old ways of acting, and deciding, vanish from 
under their feet. And so there go they, with 
clangour and terror, they know not as yet 
whether running, swimming, or flying, — head- 
long into the New Era. With clangour and 
terror: from above, Broglie, the war-god, im- 
pends, preternatural, with his redhot cannon- 
balls; and from below a preternatural Brigand- 
world menaces with dirk and firebrand: mad- 
ness rules the hour. 

Happily, in place of the submerged Twenty- 
six, the Electoral Club is gathering; has de- 
clared itself a * * Provisional Municipality. ' ' On 
the morrow, it will get Provost Flesselles, with 
an Echevin or two,i8 to give help in many 
things. For the present it decrees one most 
essential thing: that forthwith a ** Parisian 
Militia" shall be enrolled. Depart, ye heads 
of Districts, to labour in this great work; 
while we here, in Permanent Committee, sit 
alert. Let fenciblei^ men, each party in its 
own range of streets, keep watch and ward, all 
night. Let Paris court a little fever-sleep; 
confused by such fever-dreams, of * * violent mo- 
tions at the Palais Royal ; ' * — or from time to 
time start awake, and look out, palpitating, in 
its nightcap, at the clash of discordant mu- 
tually-unintelligible Patrols; on the gleam of 
distant Barriers, going up ail-too ruddy 
towards the vault of Night. 

On Monday, the huge City has awoke, not ti 
its week-day industry : to what a diflf erent one ! 
The working man has become a fighting man; 
has one want only : that of arms. The industry 
of all crafts has paused; — except it be the 
smith's, fiercely hammering pikes; and, in a 
faint degree, the kitchener's, cooking offhand 
victuals, for houche va toujoursM Women too 
are sewing cockades; — not now of green, which 

lOThe Provost of Merchants, with his municipal 
magistrates. 

17 capable of defending 

18 "Eating must go on," 
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being D'Artoisio colour, the Hdtel-de-Ville has 
had to interfere in it; but of red and blue, 
our old Paris colours: these, once based on a 
ground of constitutional white, are the famed 
Tricolor,— Which (if Prophecy err not) **will 
go round the world." 

All shops, unless it be the Bakers ' and Vint- 
ners ', are shut: Paris is in the streets; — 
rushing, foaming like some Venice wine-glasa 
into which you had dropped poison. The tocsin, 
by order, is pealing madly from all steeples. 
Arms, ye Elector ^ Municipals ; thou Flesselles 
with thy Echevins, give us arms! Flesselles 
gives what he can : fallacious, perhaps insidious 
promises of arms from Charleville; order to 
seek arms here, order to seek them there. The 
new Municipals give what they can; some 
three hundred and sixty indifferent firelocks, 
the equipment of the City- watch: **a man in 
wooden shoes, and without coat, directly clutches 
one of them, and mounts guard." Also as 
hinted, an order to all Smiths to make pikes 
with their whole soul. 

Heads of Districts are in fervent consulta- 
tion; subordinate Patriotism roams distracted, 
ravenous for arms. Hitherto at the H6tel-de- 
Ville was only such modicum of indifferent 
firelocks as we have seen. At the so-called 
Arsenal, there lies nothing but rust, rubbish 
and saltpetre, — overlooked too by the guns of 
the Bastille. His Majesty's Repository, what 
they call Garde-Meuhle, is forced and ran- 
sacked: tapestries enough, and gauderies; but 
of serviceable fighting-gear small stock! Two 
silver-mounted cannons there are; an ancient 
gift from his Majesty of Siam to Louis Four- 
teenth ; gilt sword of the Good Henrizo ; antique 
Chivalry arms and armour. These, and such 
as these, a necessitous Patriotism snatches 
greedily, for want of better. The Siamese 
cannons go trundling, on an errand they were 
not meant for. Among the indifferent fire- 
locks are seen tourney-lances; the princely 
helm and hauberk glittering amid ill-hatted 
heads, — as in a time when all times and their 
possessions are suddenly sent jumbling! 
• ••...• 

In such circumstances, the Aristocrat, the un- 
patriotic rich man is packing up for departure. 
But he shall not get departed. A wooden-shod 
force has seized all Barriers, burnt or not: all 
that enters, all that seeks to issue, is stopped 
there, and dragged to the Hdtel-de-Ville : 
coaches, tumbrils,2i plate, furniture, "many 

19 Monsei^eur d'Artois was an unpopular adher- 
ent of the king. 
20 Henry of Navarre. 
22 two-wheeled carta 



meal-sacks," in time even ''flocks afid 
encumber the Place de Gr6ve.2 

And so it roars, and rages, and brays : 
beating, steeples pealing; criers rushir 
hand-bells: **0yez,3 oyez, All men t 
Districts to be enrolled ! ' ' The Distric 
met in gardens, open squares; are gettii 
shalled into volunteer troops. No redh 
has yet fallen from BesenvaPs Camp; 
contrary, Deserters with their arpis a: 
tinually dropping in: nay now, joy o 
at two in the afternoon, the Gardes Fran 
being ordered to Saint-Denis, and flatly 
ing, have come over in a body! It is 
worth many. Three thousand six hunc 
the best fighting men, with, complete ac 
ment; with cannoneers even, and c 
Their officers are left standing alone; 
not so much as succeed in ' * spiking the 
The very Swiss, it may now be hoped, C 
Vieuxs and the others, will have doubts 
fighting. 

Our Parisian Militia, — which some tl 
were better to name National Guard, — i 
pering as heart could wish. It promisee 
forty-eight thousand; but will in few 
double and quadruple that number: invi 
if we had only arms! 

^But see, the promised Charleville 
marked Artilleriel Here then are arms ei 
— Conceive the blank face of Patriotism 
it found them filled with rags, foul 
candle-ends, and bits of wood! Provost 
Merchants, how is this? Neither at the 
treux Convent, wfiither we were sent 
signed order, is there or ever was thei 
weapon of war. Nay here, in this Seine 
safe under tarpaulings (had not the n 
Patriotism been of the finest), are **fLvi 
sand- weight of gunpowder;" not comi 
but surreptitiously going out! "What m 
thou, Flesselles? 'Tis a ticklish game, t 
* * amusing * ' us. Cat plays with captive r 
but mouse with enraged cat, with ei 
National Tiger? 

Meanwhile, the faster, O ye black-a] 
Smiths, smite; with strong arm and t 
heart. This man and that, all stroke froo 
to heel, shall thunder alternating, and p 
great forge-hammer, till stithy reel anc 
again; while ever and anon, overhead, 
the alarm-cannon, — for the City has no 
gunpowder. Pikes are fabricated; fifty 



2 Now the Place de rH6tel-de-Ville. 

3 "Hear ye !" 

4 The French Guards, the chief regiment 

French army. 

5 A regiment of Swiss troops. 
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sand of them, in six-and- thirty hours; judge 
whether the Black-aproned have been idle. Dig 
trenches, unpave the streets, ye others, assidu- 
ous, man and maid; cram the earth in barrel- 
barricades, at each of them a volunteer sentry; 
pile the whin-stones in window-sills and upper 
rooms. Have scalding pitch, at least boiling 
water ready, ye weak old women, to pour it and 
dash it on Royal- Allemand,^ with your skinny 
arms: your shrill curses along with it will not 
be wanting! — Patrols of the new-bom National 
Guard, bearing torches, scour the streets, all 
that night; which otherwise are vacant, yet 
ilhuninated in every window by order. Strange- 
looking; like some naphtha-lighted City of the 
Dead, with here and there a flight of perturbed 
Ghosts. 

O poor mortals, how ye make this Earth bit- 
ter for each other; this fearful and wonderful 
life fearful and horrible; and Satan has his 
place in all hearts! Such agonies and ragings 
and wailings ye have, and have had, in all 
times: — ^to be buried all, in so deep silence; 
and the salt sea is not swoln with your tears. 
Great meanwhile is the moment, when tidings 
of Freedom reach us; when the long-enthralled 
soul, from amid its chains and squalid stag- 
nancy, arises, were it stiU only in blindness and 
^ bewilderment, and swears by Him that made 
H, that it will be free! Free! Understand 
that well, it is the deep commandment, dimmer 
or dearer, of our whole being, to be free. 
Freedom is the one purport, wisely aimed at, 
or unwisely, of all man 's struggles, toilings and 
sufferings, in this Earth. Yes, supreme is such 
a moment (if thou have known it) : first vision 
u of a flame-girt Sinai, i in this our waste Pil- 
grimage, — which thenceforth wants not its 
_ pillar of cloud by day, and pillar of fire by 
night! 2 Something it is even, — nay, something 
L eonsiderable, when the chains have grown corro- 
8iv€f poisonous, — to be free *from oppression 
hj our fellow-man.' Forward, ye maddened 
sons of France; be it towards this destiny or 
towards that! Around you is but starvation, 
falsehood, corruption and the clam of death. 
' where ye are is no abiding. 

•i Imagination may, imperfectly, figure how 
f Commandant Besenval, in the Champ-de-Mars, 
t kw worn out these sorrowful hours. Insurrec- 
itbn raging all round; his men melting away! 
J horn Versailles, to the most pressing messages, 
*omes no answer ; or once only some vague word 

'A regiment of German troops. 



'The mountain on which the law was given to 
, ^ Moses. Ewodus, xix. 
^^9oau8, xlli. 21. 



of answer which is worse than none. A Council 
of Officers can decide merely that there id no 
decision: Colonels inform him, 'weeping,' that 
they do not think their men will fight. Cruel 
uncertainty is here: war-god Broglie sits yon- 
der, inaccessible in his Olympus; does not de- 
scend terror-clad, does not produce his whiff of 
grape-shot;* sends no orders. 

Truly, in the Ch&teaus of Versailles all seems 
mystery: in the Town of Versailles, were we 
there, all is rumour, alarm and indignation. 
An august National Assembly sits, to appear- 
ance, menaced with death ; endeavouring to defy 
death. It has resolved *that Necker carries 
with him the regrets of the Nation.' It has 
sent solemn Deputation over to the Chateau, 
with entreaty to have these troops withdrawn. 
In vain: his Majesty, with a singular com- 
posure, invites us to be busy rather with our 
own duty, making the Constitution! . . . 

So at Versailles. But at Paris, agitated 
Besenval, before retiring for the night, has 
stept over to old M. de Sombreuil, of the Hotel 
des InvaUdes^ hard by. M. de Sombreuil has, 
what is a- great secret, some eight-and-tventy- 
thousand stand of muskets deposited in his 
cellars there; but no trust in the temper of his 
Invalides. This day, for example, he sent 
twenty of the fellows down to unscrew those 
muskets; lest Sedition might snatch at them: 
but scarcely, in six hours, had the twenty un- 
screwed twenty gun-locks, or dogsheads 
(chiens) of locks, — each Invalide his dogshead! 
If ordered to fire, they would, he imagines, turn 
their cannon against himself. 

Unfortunate old military gentlemen, it is 
your hour, not of glory! Old Marquis de 
Launay too, of the Bastille, has pulled up his 
drawbridges long since, *and retired into his 
interior ; ' with sentries walking on his battle- 
ments, under the midnight sky, aloft over the 
glare of illuminated Paris; — whom a National 
Patrol passing that way, takes the liberty of 
firing at : * seven shots towards twelve at night, ' 
which do not take effect. This was the 13th 
day of July 1789; a worse day, many said, 
than the last 13th was, when only hail fell out 
of Heaven, not madness rose out of Tophet,^ 
ruining worse than crops! 



3 The residence of the king. 

4 An establishment for disabled soldiers, not far 

from the Champs de Mars. 

5 Hell. 

* Broglie had boasted that he would settle the 
Third Estate with a '•whiflf of grape-shot*' 
(salve (le canons). Six years later the whiflf 
was delivered by Napoleon, and llSkfe ^i^-^^^NsiJC^ssw 
ended. See t\i^ ti^-siX. \.o \\v^ \aA\. Osi»:^v«^ ^V 
Car\y\e'8 History. 
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But ... a new, Fourteenth morning dawns. 
Under all roofs of ibis distracted City is the 
nodas* of a drama, not nntragieal, crowding 
towards solution. The bustlings and prepar- 
ings, tbe tremors and menaces ; the tears that 
fell from old ejes! This day, my sons, ye shal! 
quit' you like men. By the memory of your 
fathers' wrongs, by tbe hope of yaar children's 
rights! Tyranny impends in red wrath: help 
for you is none, if not in your own right hands. 
This day ye must do or die. 

Prom earliest light, a. sleepless Permanent 
Committee has heard the old cry, now waxing 
almost frantic, mutinous : Arms T Armsl 
Provost Flesselles, or what traitors there are 
among yon, may think of those Charleville 
Boxes. A hundred-nnd-lifty -thousand of ub ; 
and but the third man furnished with so much 
as a pike! Arms are tbe one tbing needful: 
with arms we are an unconquerable man-defy- 
ing National Guard; without arms, a rabble to 
be whiffed with grapesbot. 

Happily the word has arisen, for no secret 
can be kept,— that there lie muskets at the 
Hotel des Invalides, Thither will we: King's 
Prociireur* M. Ethys de Corny, and whatsoever 
of authority a Permanent Committee can lend, 
shall go with us. BeBenvars Camp is there; 
perhaps he will not fire on ue; if he kill us, 
we shall but die. 

Alas, poor Besenval, with his troops melting 
away in that manner, has not the smallest 
humour to Are! At five o'clock this morning, 
as be lay dreaming, oblivious in the Scole iliti- 
latre,* a 'flgure' stood suddenly at bis bedside; 
'with face rather handsome; eyes inflamed, 
speech rapid and curt, air audacious;' such a 
flgure drew Priam's curtains I'o The message 
and monition of the figure was, that resistance 
would be hopeless; that if blood flowed, woe to 
him who shed it. Thus spoke the flgure: and 
vanished. 'Withal there was a kind of elo- 
quence that struck one. ' Besenval admits that 
he should have arrested him, but did not. 
thia figure with inflamed eyes, with speech rapid 
and curt, might bef Besenval knows, but i 
tioDS not. Camille Deamoulinsf Pylbago 
Marquis Valadi," inflamed with 'violent 
tions alt night at the Palais Soyalt' Fame 
names him, 'Young M. Meillar'; then shuts 
her lips about him forever. 

In any case, behold, about nine in the n 

« "knot." tanjle. plot 

' acquit 

» Attorney 

t Military School : bv the Champs de Mars, 

10 Cp. Qoldsmltli-s The Haunch of VeoinoB, 1. 

11 ABolbrr of I lie nubles u-ho hRd Joined the 



our National Volunteers rolling in long 
flood, south westward to the Rotel da 
Invalides; in search of the one thing needfoL 
King's Procureur M. Ethys de Corny and 
officials are there; the Cur£ of Saint -fistienne du 
Mont marches unpacific, at the head of hii 
"' ant Parish; the Clerks of the Basoehei> 

•A coats we see marching, now Volnnteen 
of the Basoche; the Volunteers of the Pslmi 
Royal: — National Volunteers, numerable by 

of thousands; of one heart and mind. Tba 
King's muskets arc the Nation's; think, M 
M. de Sombreuil, bow, in this extremity, thou 
wilt refuse them! Old M. de Sombrenil wonU 
fain hold parley, send couriers; but it skilh" 
the malls are scaled, no Invalide firing i 
shot; the gates must be flung open, FatriotisB 

es in, tumultuous, from grunael'* up lo 
ridge-tile, through all rooms and passages; : 
rummaging distractedly for arms. What cellai, 
or what cranny can escape itf The arms tn 
found; all safe there; lying packed in straw,— 
apparently with a view to being burnt 1 Mow 
ravenous than famishing lions over dead pre^ 
the multitude, with clangour and vociferation, 
pounces on them; struggling, dashing, clutck- 
ing: — to the jamming-up, to the pressure, frw- 
ture and probable extinction of the weaker 
Patriot. , And so, with such protracted era* 
of deafening, most discordant Orcheatra-musie, 
tbe Scene is changed ; and eight -and -twenty 
thousand sufficient firelocks are on the shoalderi 
of as many National Guards, lifted thereby oat 
of darkness into fiery tight. 

Let Besenval look at the glitter of thett 
muskets, as they flash by: Gardes Fran^aisei, 
it is said, have cannon levelled on him ; ready 
to open, if need were, from the other side of 
the Biver. Motionless sits be; 'astonished,' 
one may flatter oneself, 'at the proud bearing 
(/ii'fe contenancfi) of (he Parisians.' — And aoir 
to the Bastille, yc intrepid Parisians! Thetv 
grapesbot still threatens; thither all men's 
thoughts and steps are now tending. 

Old De Launay, as we hinted, withdrew 'into 
his interior' soon after midnight of Sunday. 
He remains there ever since, hampered, as lU 
military gentlemen now are, in the saddest con- 
flict of uncertainties. Tbe H6tel-de-Ville 'in- 
vites' him to admit National Soldiers, whicb 
is a soft name for surrendering. On the othe> 
hand. His Majesty 's orders were precise. Hi' 
garrison is but eighty-two old Invalides, rein- 
forced by thirty-two young Swiss; his walft 
indeed are nine feet thick, he has cannon »b^ 
12 A collective terra for "the Law." J 
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powder; but, alfiS, only one day's provision of 
▼ictuals. The city, too, is French, the poor 
garrison mostly French. Bigorous old De 
Launay, think what thou wilt do! 

All morning, since nine, there has been a cry 
every where: To the Bastille I Repeated 
* deputations of citizens' have been here, pas- 
sionate for arms; whom De Launay has got 
dismissed by soft speeches through portholes. 
Towards noon, Elector Thuriot de la Rosi^re 
gains admittance; finds De Launay indisposed 
for surrender; nay, disposed for blowing up 
the place rather. Thuriot mounts with him to 
the battlements: heaps of paving-stones, old 
iron and missiles lie piled; cannon all duly 
levelled; in every embrasure a cannon, — only 
drawn back a little! But outwards, behold, O 
Thuriot, how the multitude flows on, welling 
through every street; tocsin furiously pealing, 
all drums beating the g^rUrdU^i the Suburb 
Saint-Antoine rolling hitherward wholly, as one 
man!* Such vision (spectral yet real) thou, O 
Thuriot, as from thy Mount of Vision, behoklest 
in this moment: prophetic of what other Phan- 
tasmagories, and loud-gibbering Spectral Real- 
ities, which thou yet beholdest not, but shalt! 
^^Que voulee-vous}**^ said De Launay, turning 
pale at the sight, with an air of reproach, 
almost of menace. '^ Monsieur," said Thuriot, 
rising into the moral sublime, * * what mean you f 
Consider if I could not precipitate both of us 
from this height," — say only a hundred feet, 
exclusive of the walled ditch! Whereupon De 
Launay fell silent. Thuriot shows himself from 
some pinnacle, to comfort the multitude becom- 
ing suspicious, fremescent: then descends; de- 
parts with protest ; with warning addressed also 
to the Invalides, — on whom however, it produces 
but a mixed indistinct impression. The old 
heads are none of the clearest; besides, it is 
said, De Launay has been profuse of beverages 
{prodigua des buissons). They think they will 
not fire, — if not fired on, if they can help it; 
but must, on the whole, be ruled considerably 
by circumstances. 

Wo to thee. De Launay, in such an hour, if 
thou canst not, taking some one firm decision, 
rule circumstances! Soft speeches will not 
serve; hard grapeshot is questionable; but 
hovering between the two is i^nquestionable. 
Ever wilder swells the tide of men; their in- 
finite hum waxing ever louder, into impreca- 
tions, perhaps into crackle of stray musketry, 



1 The signal for aesemblins:, or of alarm. 

2 "What do you want? What do you mean?" 

•The Faubourg St. Antolne, or east side of Pa is, 
much like tlie east side of London, is maiulv 
8 residence of the lower classes. 



— which latter, on walls nine feet thick, cannot 
do execution. The Outer Drawbridge has been 
lowered for Thuriot; new deputation of ctti- 
zens (it is the third, and noisiest of all) pene- 
trates that way into the Outer Court: soft 
speeches producing no clearance of these, De 
Launay gives fire ; pulls up his Drawbridge. A 
slight sputter ; — which has kindled the too com- 
bustible chaos; made it a roaring fire-chaos! 
Bursts forth Insurrection, at sight of its own 
blood (for there were deaths by that sputter 
of fire), into endless rolling explosion of mus- 
ketry, distraction, execration; — and over head, 
from the Fortress, let one great gun, with its 
grapeshot, go booming, to show what we covXd 
do. The Bastille is besieged! 

On, then, all Frenchmen, that have hearts in 
your bodies! Boar with all your throats, of 
cartilage and metal, ye Sons of Liberty; stir 
spasmodically whatsoever of utmost faculty is 
in you, soul, body, or spirit ; for it is the hour ! 
Smite, thou Louis Tournay, cartwright of the 
Marais,^ old-soldier of the Regiment Dauphin^; 
smite at that Outer Drawbridge chain, though 
the fiery hail whistles round thee! Never, over 
nave or felloe, did thy axe strike such a stroke. 
Down with it, man; down with it to Orcus:* 
let the whole accursed Edifice sink thither, and 
Tyranny be swallowed up forever! Mounted, 
some say, on the roof of the guard-room, some 
'on bayonets stuck into joints of the wall,' 
Louis Tournay smites, brave Aubin Bonne- 
m^re (also an old soldier) seconding him; the 
chain yields, breaks; the huge drawbridge slams 
down, thundering {avec fracas). Glorious: and 
yet, alas, it is still but the outworks. The 
Eight grim Towers, with their Invalide mus- 
ketry, their paving stones and cannon-mouths, 
still soar aloft intact; — Ditch yawning im- 
passable, stone-faced; the inner Drawbridge 
with its back towards us: the Bastille is still 
to take! 

To describe this Siege of the Bastille 
(thought to be one of the most important in 
History) perhaps transcends the talent of mor- 
tals. Could one but, after infinite reading, get 
to understand so much as the plan of the build- 
ing! But there is open Esplanade, at the end 
of the Bue Saint-Antoine; there are such Fore- 
courts, Cour Avano^e, Cour de VOrme, arched 
Gateway (where Louis Tournay now fights) ; 
then new drawbridges, dormant-bridges, ram- 
part-bastions, and the grim Eight Towers; a 
labyrinthic Mass, high-frowning there, of all 
a^es from twenty years to four hundred and 
twenty; — beleajjuered. in this 'ts last hour, as 

■'. A manufacturing quartet <il 1?«lX\.%. 
i Hades. 
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we said, by mere Chaos come agaiu! Ordnance 
of all calibres J throats of all capacities; men 
of all plans, every man his own engineer: sel- 
dom since the war of Pygmies and Cranes^ was 
there seen so anomalous a thing. Half-pay 
Elie is home for a suit of regimentals;* no 
one .would heed him in coloured clothes: half- 
pay Hulin is haranguing Gardes Fran<jaises in 
the Place de Gr^ve. Frantic Patriots pick up 
the grapeshots; bear them, still hot (or seem- 
ingly so), to the H6tel-de- Ville ; — Paris, you 
perceive, is to be burnt I Flesselles is *pale to 
the very lips,' for the roar of the multitude 
grows deep. Paris wholly has got to the acme 
of its frenzy; whirled, all ways, by panic mad- 
ness. At every street-barricade, there whirls 
simmering a minor whirlpool, — strengthening 
the barricade, since God knows . what is com- 
ing; and all minor whirlpools play distractedly 
into that grand Fire-Mahlstrom^ which is lash- 
ing round the Bastille. 

And so it lashes and it roars. Cholat the 
wine-merchant has become an impromptu can- 
noneer. See Georget, of the Marine Service, 
fresh from Brest,^ ply the King of Siam's 
cannon. Singular (if we were not used to the 
like) : Georget lay, last night, taking his ease 
at his inn;S the King of Siam's cannon also 
lay, knowing nothing of kirn, for a hundred 
years. Yet now, at the right instant, they have 
got together, and discourse eloquent music. 
For, hearing what was toward, Georget sprang 
from the Brest Diligence,^ and ran. Gardes 
Fran§aises also will be here, with real 
artillery: were not the walls so thick! — Up- 
wards from the Esplanade, horizontally from 
all neighbouring roofs and windows, flashes one 
irregular deluge of musketry, without effect. 
The Invalides lie flat, firing comparatively at 
their ease from behind stone; hardly through 
portholes show the tip of a nose. We fall, 
shot; and make no impression! 

Let conflagration rage ; of whatsoever is com- 
bustible! Guard-rooms are burnt, Invalides 
mess-rooms. A distracted * Peruke-maker with 
two fiery torches' is for burning *the saltpetres 
of the Arsenal ; * — had not a woman run scream- 
ing; had not a Patriot, with some tincture of 
Natural Philosophy,io instantly struck the wind 

5 An ancient fable ; see Iliad, III, 5. 

6 maSlstrom, whirlpool 

7 The principal naval port of France. 

8 "Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn?" 1 

Henry IV., III. lii, 93. 

9 stage-coach 

10 some knowledge of physics 

♦ Carlyle is here merely reporting a glimpse of 
Elie as he gets it from some record. He has 
earlier described these two captains, Elie and 
Huljn^ as "both witli an air of half-pay." 



out of him (butt of musket on pit of stomach)^ 
overturned barrels, and stayed the devouring 
element. A young beautiful lady, seized escap- 
ing in these Outer Courts, and thought falsely 
to be De Launay's daughter, shall be burnt in 
De Launay's sight; she lies swooned on & 
paillasse; 11^ but again a Patriot, it is i)rave 
Aubin Bonnem^re the old soldier, dashes in, 
and rescues her. Straw is burnt ; three cartloads 
of it, hauled thither, go up in white smoke: 
almost to the choking of Patriotism itself; so 
that Elie had, with singed brows, to drag back 
one cart; and B^ole the 'gigantic haberdasher' 
another. Smoko as of Tophet; confusion as of 
Babel; noise as of the Crack of Doom! 

Blood flows; the aliment of new madness. 
The wounded are carried into houses of the Bue 
Cerisaie; the dying leave their last mandate 
not to yield till the accursed Stronghold fall. 
And yet, alas, how fall? The walls are so 
thick! Deputations, three in number, arrive 
from the Hdtel-de- Ville ; Abb6 Fauchat (who 
was of one) can say, with what almost super- 
human courage of benevolence. These wave 
their Town-flag in the arched Gateway; and 
stand, rolling their drum; but to no purpose. 
In such Crack of Doom, De Launay cannot hear 
themj dare not believe them: they return, with 
justified rage, the whew of lead still singing in 
their ears. What to do? The Firemen are 
here, squirting with their fire pumps on the 
Invalides cannon, to wet the touchholes; they 
unfortunately cannot squirt so high; but pro- 
duce only clouds of spray. Individuals of 
classical knowledge propose catapults, San- 
terre, the sonorous Brewer of the Suburb Saint- 
Antoine, advises rather that the place be fired, 
by a 'mixture of phosphorus and oil-of -turpen- 
tine spouted up through forcing pumps : ' O 
Spinola-Santerre,t hast thou the mixture ready ^ 
Every man his own engineer! And still the 
fire-deluge abates not: even women are firing, 
and Turks; at least one woman (with her 
sweetheart), and one Turk. Gardes Frangaises 
have come: real cannon, real cannoneers. 
Usheri2 Maillard is busy; half -pay Elie, half- 
pay Hulin rage in the midst of thousands. 

How the great Bastille Clock ticks (inaudi- 
ble) in its Inner Court there, at its ease, hour 
after hour; as if nothing special, for it or the 
world, were passing! It tolled One when the 
firing began ; and is now pointing towards Five, 
and still the firing slakes not. — Far down, in 
their vaults, the seven Prisoners hear muffled 

1 1 straw mattress 

12 huisaier, constable 

t General Spinola in 1625 took the fortress of 
Breda in Holland. 
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din as of earthquakes; their Turnkeys answer 
vaguely. 

Wo to thee, De Launay, with thy poor hun- 
dred Invalides! Broglie is distant, and his ears 
heavy: Besenval hears, but can send no help. 
One poor troop of Hussars has crept, recon- 
noitering, cautiously along the Quais, as far as 
the Pont Neuf.18 **We are come to join you,'* 
said the Captain; for the crowd seems shore- 
less. A large-headed dwarfish individual of 
smoke-bleared aspect, shambles forward, open- 
ing his blue lips, for there is sense in him; and 
croaks: "Alight then, and give up your 
arms ! ' ' The Hussar-Captain is too happy to 
be escorted to the Barriers, and dismissed on 
parole. Who the squat individual was? Men 
answer. It is M. Marat, author of the excellent 
pacific Avis <m Peuple!^* Great truly, O thou 
remarkable Dogleech, is this thy day of emer- 
gence and new-birth: and yet this same day 

come four years 1 — But let the curtains of 

the Future hang.iR 

What shall De Launay dof One thing only 
De Launay could have done: what he said he 
would do. Fancy him sitting, from the first, 
with lighted taper, within arm's length of the 
Powder-Magazine ; motionless, like old Roman 
Senator, or Bronze Lamp-holder; coldly appris- 
ing Thuriot, and all men, by a slight motion of 
his eye, what his resolution was : — Harmless, j 
he sat there, while unharmed; but the King's 
Fortress, meanwhile, could, might, would, or 
should, in nowise be surrendered, save to the 
King 's Messenger : one old man 's life is worth- 
less, so it be lost with honour; but think, ye 
brawling canaille,^^ how will it be when a 
whole Bastille springs skyward! — In such 
statuesque, taper-holding attitude, one fancies 
De Launay might have left Thuriot, the red 
Clerks of the Basoche, Cur6 of Saint-Stephen 
and all the tag-rag-and-bobtail of the world, to 
work their will. 

And yet, withal, he could not do it. Hast 
thou considered how each man's heart is so 
tremulously responsive to the hearts of all men; 
hast thou noted how omnipotent is the very 
sound of many ment How their shriek of in- 
dignation palsies the strong soul; their howl 
of contumely withers with unfelt pangs? The 
Ritter Glucki^ confessed that the ground-tone 
of the noblest passage, in one of his noblest 
Operas, was the voice of the Populace he had 
heard at Vienna, crying to their Kaiser: 

13 "New Bridge." 

14 "Advice to the People." 

15 He was assassinated by Charlotte Corday, July 

13, 1793. 

16 rabble 

1 7 Of Germany. A Ritter is a knight. 



Bread! Bread! Great is the combined voice 
of men; the utterance of their instincts, which 
are truer than their thoughts : it is the greatest 
a man encounters, among the sounds and 
shadows which make up this World of Time. 
He who can resist that, has his footing some- 
where beyond Time. De Launay could not do 
it. Distracted, he hovers between two; hopes 
in the middle of despair; surrenders not his 
Fortress; declares that he will blow it up, 
seizes torches to blow it up, and does not blow 
it. Unhappy old De Launay, it is the death- 
agony of thy Bastille and thee! Jail, Jailor- 
ing, and Jailor, all three, such as they may have 
been, must finish. 

For four hours now has the World-Bedlam 
roared: call it the World-Chipaera, blowing 
fire! The poor Invalides have sunk under their 
battlements, or rise only with reversed muskets: 
they have made a white flag of napkins; go 
beating the chamade,^^ or seeming to beat, for 
one can hear nothing. The very Swiss at the 
Portcullis look weary of firing; disheartened 
in the fire-deluge: a porthole at the drawbridge 
is opened, as by one that would speak. See 
Huissier Maillard, the shifty man! On his 
plank, swinging over the abyss of that stone 
Ditch; plank resting on parapet, balanced by 
weight of Patriots, — he hovers perilous: such a 
Dove towards such an Ark ! Deftly, thou shifty 
Usher; one man already fell; and lies smashed, 
far down there, against the masonry; Usher 
Maillard falls not; deftly, unerring he walks, 
with outspread palm. The Swiss holds a paper 
through his porthole; the shifty Usher snatches 
it, and returns. Terms of surrender: Pardon, 
immunity to all! Are they accepted! — *'Foi 
d* offlcier, On the word of an oflScer," answers 
half-pay Hulin, — or half-pay Elie, for men do 
not agree on it, * * they are ! ' ' Sinks the draw- 
bridge, — Usher Maillard bolting it when down; 
rushes-in the living deluge: the Bastille is 
fallen! Victoire! La Bastille est prise !^9 

1 HOMAS BABINGTON. LORD 
MACAULAY (1800-1859) 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

London in 1685. From Chapter III 

Whoever examines the maps of London which 
were published towards the close of the reign 
of Charles the Second will see that only the 
nucleus of the present capital then existed. 

18 parley 

19 "Victory ! The Bastille is taken !" — After the 

first anniversary of Its capture, this ancient 
fortress and prison was razed to th.e ^i:ckV\?eA. 
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The town did not, as now, fade by imperceptible j laid there till two generations had passed with- - 
degrees into the country. No long avenues of I out any return of the pestilence, and till the 



villas, embowered in Ulacs and laburnums, ex- 
tended from the great centre of wealth and 
civilization almost to the boundaries of Mid- 
dlesex and far into the heart of Kent and Sur- 
rey. In the east, no part of the immense line 
of warehouses and artificial lakes which now 
stretches from the Tower to Blackwall had even 
been projected. On the west, scarcely one of 
those stately piles of building which are in- 
habited by the noble and wealthy was in exist- 
ence; and Chelsea, which is now peopled by 
more than forty thousand human beings, was a 
quiet country village with about a thousand 
inhabitants. On the north, cattle fed, and 
sportsmen wandered with dogs and guns, over 
the site of the borough of Marylebone,!^ and 
over far the greater part of the space now 
covered by the boroughs of Finsbury and of 
the Tower Hamlets. Islington was almost a 
solitude; and poets loved to contrast its silence 
and repose with the din and turmoil of the 
monster London.2 On the south the capital is 
now , connected with its suburb by several 
bridges, not inferior in magnificence and solid- 
ity to the noblest works of the Caesars. In 
1685, a single line of irregular arches, over- 
hung by piles of mean and crazy houses, and 
garnished, after a fashion, worthy of the naked 
barbarians of Dahomy,8 with scores of moulder- 
ing heads, impeded the navigation of the river. 
• •••••• 

He who then rambled to what is now the 
gayest and most crowded part of Begent Street* 
found himself in a solitude, and was sometimes 
so fortunate as to have a shot at a woodcock. 
On the north the Oxford road ran between 
hedges. Three or four hundred yards to the 
south were the garden walls of a few great 
houses which were considered as quite out of 
town. On the west was a meadow renowned for 
a spring from which, long afterwards, Conduit 
Street was named. On the east was a field not 
to be passed without a shudder by any Lon- 
doner of that age. There, as in a place far 
from the haunts of men, had been dug, twenty 
years before, when the great plague was raging, 
a pit into which the dead-carts had nightly shot 
corpses by scores. It was popularly believed 
that the earth was deeply tainted with infec- 
tion, and could not be disturbed without immi- 
nent risk to human life. No foundations were 



1 Popularly pronounced Marlibun, or Maribun. 

2 Cp. Cowley : Discourse of Solitude. 

3 In West Africa. (This Is a description of the 

tamoua old London Bridf^e.) 
^A fashionable shopping district In West London. 



ghastly spot had long been surrounded by build- - 
ings. 

We should greatly err if we were to suppose - 
that any of the streets and squares then bore ' 
the same aspect as at present. The great 
majority of the houses, indeed, have, since that •• 
time, been wholly, or in great part, rebuilt. If " 
the most fashionable parts of the capital could 
be placed before us, such as they then were, 
we should be disgusted by their squalid appear- 
ance, and poisoned by their noisome atmosphere. 
In Covent Garden^ a filthy and noisy market 
was held close to the dwellings of the great. ( 
Fruit women screamed, carters fought, cabbage 
stalks and rotten apples accumulated in heaps 
at the thresholds of the Countess of Berkshire 
and of the Bishop of Durham. 

The centre of Lincoln's Inn Fields« was an 
open space where the rabble congregated every 
evening, within a few yards of Cardigan House 
and Winchester House, to hear mountebanks 
harangue, to see bears dance, and to set dogs 
at oxen. Bubbish was shot in every part of the 
area. Horses were exercised there. The beg- 
gars were as noisy and importunate as in the 
worst governed cities of the Continent. A Lin- 
coln 's Inn mumperT was a proverb. The whole 
fraternity knew the arms and liveries of every 
charitably disposed grandee in the neighbour- 
hood, and, as soon as his lordship's coach and 
six appeared, came hopping and crawling in 
crowds to persecute him. These disorders 
lasted, in spite of many accidents, and of some 
legal proceedings, till, in the reign of George 
the Second, Sir Joseph Jekyll, Master of the 
Bolls, was knocked down and nearly killed in 
the middle of the square. Then at length pali- 
sades were set up, and a pleasant garden laid 
out. 

Saint James's Square^ was a receptacle for 
all the offal and cinders, for all the dead cats 
and dead dogs of Westminster.® At one time 
a cudgel playerio kept the ring there. At an- 
other time an impudent squatter settled himself 
there, and built a shed for rubbish under the 
windows of the gilded saloons in which the 
first magnates of the realm, Norfolk, Ormond, 

5 A piazza north of the Strand ; a fruit and flower 

market. 
The largest of London's squares, surrounded by 

lawyers* offices and ancient mansions. 

7 beggar and impostor 

8 The site of the most aristocratic mansions and 

clubs. 

9 The portion of London wbith was once the city 

of Westminster; the pite of the Government 
houses. 

10 One skilled in contests with cudse's or staves. 
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Kent, iLiid Pembroke, gave banquets and balls. 
It was not till these nuisances had lasted 
through a whole generation, and till much had 
been written about them, that the inhabitants 
applied to Parliament for permission to put 
up rails, and to plant trees. 

When such was the state of the region in- 
habited by the most luxurious portion of so- 
ciety, we may easily believe that the great body 
of the population suffered what would now be 
considered as insupportable grievances. The 
pavement was detestable; all foreigners cried 
shame upon it. The drainage was so bad that 
in rainy weather the gutters soon became tor- 
rents. Several facetious poets have commemo- 
rated the fury with which these black rivulets 
roared down Snow Hill and Ludgate Hill, bear- 
ing to Fleet Ditch a vast tribute of animal and 
vegetable filth from the stalls of butchers and 
greengrocers. This flood was profusely thrown 
to right and left by coaches and carts. To keep 
as far from the carriage road as possible was 
therefore the wish of every pedestrian. The 
mild and timid gave the wall. The bold and 
athletic took it. If two roisterers met, they 
eocked their hats in each other's faces, and 
pushed each other about till the weaker was 
shoved towards the kennel.ii If he was a mere 
bully he sneaked off, muttering that he should 
find a time. If he was pugnacious, the en- 
counter probably ended in a duel behind Mon- 
tague House.i2 

The houses were not numbered. There would 
indeed have been little advantage in number- 
ing them ; for of the coachmen, chairmen,i3 por- 
ters, and errand boys of London, a very small 
proportion could read. It was necessary to use 
marks which the most ignorant could under- 
stand. The shops were therefore distinguished 
by painted or sculptured signs, which gave a 
gay and grotesque aspect to the streets. The 
walk from Charing Cross to Whitechapel lay 
through an endless succession of Saracens' 
Heads, Boyal Oaks, Blue Bears, and Golden 
Lambs, which disappeared when they were no 
longer required for the direction of the com- 
mon people. 

When the evening closed in, the difficulty and 
danger of walking about London became serious 
indeed. The garret windows were opened, and 
pails were emptied, with little regard to those 
, who were passing below. Falls, bruises, and 
broken bones were of constant occurrence. 
f'or, till the last year of the reign of Charles 
the Second, most of the streets were left in 

^ I gutter 

'2 In Whitehall, the region of the Government 

offices. 
'3 sedan-chair bearers 



profound darkness. Thieves and robbers plied 
their trade with impunity : yet they were hardly 
so terrible to peaceable citizens as another 
class of ruffians. It was a favourite amusement 
of dissolute young gentlemen to swagger by 
night about the town, breaking windows, upset- 
ting sedans, beating quiet men, and offering 
rude caresses to pretty women. Several dynas- 
ties of these tyrants had, since the Kestoration, 
domineered over the streets. The Muns and 
Tityre Tus had given place to the Hectors, and 
the Hectors had been recently succeeded by the 
Scourers. At a later period rose the Nicker, 
the Hawcubite, and the yet more dreaded name 
of Mohawk. The machinery for keeping the 
peace was utterly contemptible. There was an 
act of Common Council which provided that 
more than a thousand watchmen should be con- 
stantly on the alert in the city, from sunset to 
sunrise, and that every inhabitant should take 
his turn of duty. But this Act was negligently 
executed. Few of those who were summoned 
left their homes; and those few generally found 
it more agreeable to tipple in alehouses than to 
pace the streets. 

The London Coffee Houses. From Chap- 
tee III 

The coffee house must not be dismissed with 
a cursory mention. It might indeed at that 
time have been not improperly called a most 
important political institution. No Parliament 
had sat for years. The municipal council of 
the City had ceased to speak the sense of the 
citizens. Public meetings, harangues, resolu- 
tions, and the rest of the modern machinery of 
agitation had not yet come into fashion. Noth- 
ing resembling the modern newspaper existed. 
In such circumstances the coffee houses were 
the chief organs through which the public 
opinion of the metropolis vented itself. 

The first of these establishments had been 
set up, in the time of the Commonwealth, by a 
Turkey merchant, who had acquired among the 
Mahometans a taste for their favourite bever- 
age. The convenience of being able to make 
appointments in any part of the town, and of 
being able to pass evenings socially at a 
very small charge, was so great that the fashion 
spread fast. Every man of the upper or mid- 
dle class went daily to his coffee house to learn 
the news and to discuss it. Every coffee house 
had one or more orators to whose eloquence the 
crowd listened with admiration, and who soon 
became, what the journalists of our own time 
have been called, a fourth Estate ot l\^<5i x^'aJcww. 
The court \iad \oii^ ^^^ N\VCok. \i.wfe'8v.'^v^^'«»^ '<^'^ 
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growth of this new power in the state. An at- 
tempt had been made, during Danby'si^ admin- 
istration, to close the coffee houses. But men 
of all parties missed their usual places of resort 
so much that there was an universal outcry. 
The government did not venture, in opposition 
to a feeling so strong and general, to enforce 
a regulation of which the legality might well be 
questioned. Since that time ten years had 
elapsed, and during those years the number and 
influence of the coffee houses had been con- 
stantly increasing. Foreigners remarked that 
the coffee house was that which especially dis- 
tinguished London from all other cities; that 
the coffee house was the Londoner's home, and 
that those who wished to find a gentleman 
commonly asked, not whether he lived in Fleet 
Street or Chancery Lane, but whether he fre- 
quented the Grecian or the Rainbow. Nobody 
was excluded from these places who laid down 
his penny at the bar. Yet every rank and pro- 
fession, and every shade of religious and polit- 
ical opinion, had its own headquarters. There 
were houses near Saint James's Park where 
fops congregated, their heads and shoulders 
covered with black or flaxen wigs, not less 
ample than those which are now worn by the 
Chancellor and by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. The wig came from Paris; and so 
did the rest of the fine gentleman 's ornaments, 
his embroidered coat, his fringed gloves, and 
the tassel which upheld his pantaloons. The 
conversation was in that dialect which, long 
after it had ceased to be spoken in fashionable 
circles, continued, in the mouth of Lord Fop- 
pington,2 to excite the mirth of theatres. The 
atmosphere was like that of a perfumer's shop. 
Tobacco in any other form than that of richly 
scented snuff was held in abomination. If any 
clown, ignorant of the usages of the house, 
called for a pipe, the sneers of the whole as- 
sembly and the short answers of the waiters 
soon convinced him that he had better go some- 
where else. Nor, indeed, would he have had far 
to go. For, in general, the coffee rooms reeked 
with tobacco like a guard-room; and strangers 
sometimes expressed their surprise that so many 
people should leave their own firesides to sit in 
the midst of eternal fog and stench. Nowhere 
was the smoking more constant than at Will's. 
That celebrated house, situated between Covent 
Garden and Bow Street, was sacred to polite 
letters. There the talk was about poetical jus- 
tice and the unities of place and time. There 

1 Thomas Osborn, Lord Treasurer under Charles II. 

2 A character in Vanbrugh's The Relapse. As an 

example of the dialect Maeaulay gives the 
word Lord, pronounceCL Lard. 




was a faction for Perrault and. the moden 
a faction for Boileau and the ancients-s Oi 
group debated whether Paradise Lost ought n<»»»re 
to have been in rhyme. To another an envioiiii|^ 
poetaster demonstrated that Venice Preserved^ t I 
ought to have been hooted from the stage. TJunvin 
der no roof was a greater variety of figures t» s : 
be seen. There were Earls in stars and gartef% fS'l 
clergymen in cassocks and bands, pert Tern- » in 
plars,5 sheepish lads from the UniversitieiVf^*' 
translators and index makers in ragged coatilif k 
of frieze. The great press was to get near *''*|^ 
chair where John Dry den sat. In winter th»*l?''^ 
chair was always in the warmest nook by *^*|*f 
fire ; in summer it stood in the balcony. T© 7^ 
bow to the Laureate, and to hear his opinio*! * 
of Racine's last tragedy or of Bossu's treati5*f* 
on epic poetry, was thought a privilege. ^* 
pinch from his snuff-box was an honour su0' 
cient to turn the head of a young enthusiast* ^^ 
There were coffee houses where the first medie»^ 
men might be consulted. Doctor John Radeliff0# 
who, in the year 1685, rose to the largest prac 
tice in London, came daily, at the hour wheii ( 
the Exchange was full, from his house in Bot^ * 
Street, then a fashionable part of the capital^ 
to Garraway's, and was to be found, sui 
rounded by surgeons and apothecaries, at » 
particular table. There were Puritan coffe*^^ 
houses where no oath was heard, and wheiv 
lank-haired men discussed election and repro- 
bation through their noses; Jew coffee houses 
where dark eyed money changers from Venic* 
and from Amsterdam greeted each other; and 
Popish coffee houses where, as good Protestants 
believed, Jesuits planned, over their cups, an- 
other great fire, and cast silver bullets to shoot 
the King. 

These gregarious habits had no small shars ! 
in forming the character of the Londoner of 
that age. He was, indeed, a different bein^ 
from the rustic Englishman. There was not 
then the intercourse which now exists between 
the two classes. Only very great men were in 
the habit of dividing the year between town 
and country. Few esquires came to the capital 
thrice in their lives. Nor was it yet the prac- 
tice of all citizens in easy circumstances to f 
breathe the fresh air of the fields and wood* *i 
during some weeks of every summer. A cock- / ; 
ney, in a rural village, was stared at as much j 
as if he had intruded into a Kraal of Hottenj ^ 

8 Between Perrault and Boileau. two members 0/ ^ 

the French Academy, arose about 1687 1 ^ 

famous quarrel over the respective merits of - 

modern and ancient literature. «. 

4 By Thomas Otway, a contemporary dramatist ^i 

5 Students or lawyers residing in the Temple. q 
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lod^ts. On the other hand, when the Lord of a 
■^ ^ Uoeohishire or Shropshire manor appeared in 
^' Fleet Street, he was as easily distinguished 
^^ from the resident population as a Turk or a 
'^llMcar. His dress, his gait, his accent, the 
jcsfnanner in which he stared at the shops, stum- 
^|Med into the gutters, ran against the porters, 
^i^uA stood under the water spouts, marked him 
f jWt as an excellent subject for the operations 
'Rlof swindlers and banterers. Bullies jostled him 
' fjnrto the kennel. Hackney coachmen splashed 
'^ym from head to foot. Thieves explored 
'i*ith perfect security the huge pockets of 
?/to horseman's coat, while he stood en- 
hanced by the splendour of the Lord Mayor's 
J«l»w. Moneydroppers,* sore from the cart's 
f ttil,^ introduced themselves to him, and appeared 
I to him the most honest, friendly gentlemen that 
he had ever seen. Painted women, the refuse 
of Lewkner Lane and Whetstone Park, passed 
themselves on him for countesses and maids of 
lionour. If he asked his way to Saint James 's,s 
lis informants sent him to Mile End.» If he 
'went into a shop, he was instantly discerned to 
be a fit purchaser of everything that nobody 
ebe would buy, of secondhand embroidery, cop- 
per rings, and watches that would not go. If 
he rambled into any fashionable coffee house, 
be became a mark for the insolent derision of 
tops and the grave waggery of Templars. En- 
raged and mortified, he soon returned to his 
nansion, and there, in the homage of his ten- 
ints, and the conversation of his boon com- 
mnions, found consolation for the vexations 
md humiliations which he had undergone. 
Phere he was once more a great man, and saw 
lothing above himself except when at the 
Bsizes he took his seat on the bench near the 
ndge, or when at the muster of the militia he 
aluted the Lord Lieutenant. 



'he Battle op Killiecrankie. From Chap- 
ter XIII* 

While these things were passing in the Par- 
iament House, the civil war in the Highlands, 
aving been during a few weeks suspended. 



Confidence men who 
drop money and 
pretend to find it 
for purposes o f 
fraud. 



7 Offenders were tied to 

the end of a cart 
and whipped 
through the streets. 

8 In West London. 

9 In East London. 



the events here described took place in July, 
1689. during the English Revolution. .Tames 
the Second had lately been deposed, but the 
success of the party of William was still in 
doubt. In Scotland, William was supported 
by the parliament at Edinburgh and nad a 
body of troops commanded by General Mackay. 
On the other hand, John Graham of Claver- 



broke forth again more violently than before. 
Since the splendour of the House of Argylei 
had been eclipsed, no Gaelic chief could vie in 
power with the Marquess of Athol. The dis- 
trict from which he took his title, and of which 
he might almost be called the sovereign, was in 
extent larger than an ordinary county, and was 
more fertile, more diligently cultivated, and 
more thickly peopled than the greater part of 
the Highlands. The men who followed his 
banner were supposed to be not less numerous 
than all the Macdonalds and Macleans united, 
and were, in strength and courage, inferior to 
no tribe in the mountains. But the clan had 
been made insignificant by the insignificance of 
the chief. The Marquess was the falsest, the 
most fickle, the most pusillanimous, of mankind. 
Already, in the short space of six months, he 
had been several times a Jacobite, and several 
times a Williamite. Both Jacobites and Will- 
iamites regarded him with contempt and dis- 
trust, which respect for his immense power 
prevented them from fully expressing. After 
repeatedly vowing fidelity to both parties, and 
repeatedly betraying both, he began to think 
that he should best provide for his safety by 
abdicating the functions both of a peer and of 
a chieftain, by absenting himself both from 
the Parliament House at Edinburgh and from 
his castle in the mountains, and by quitting 
the country to which he was bound by every 
tie of duty and honour at the very crisis of 
her fate. While all Scotland was waiting with 
impatience and anxiety to see in which army 
his numerous retainers would be arrayed, he 
stole away to England, settled himself at Bath, 
and pretended to drink the waters. His prin- 
cipality, left without a head, was divided 
against itself. The general leaning of the 
Athol men was towards King James. For they 
had been employed by him, only four years be- 
fore, as the ministers of his vengeance against 
the House of Argyle. They had garrisoned 
Inverary: they had ravaged Lorn: they had 
demolished houses, cut down fruit trees, burned 
fishing boats, broken millstones, hanged Camp- 
bells, and were therefore not likely to be 
pleased by the prospect of MacCallum More*s2 
restoration. One word from the Marquess 

1 The Campbells. The last Earl of Argyle had 

been executed for participating in Monmouth's 
rising against James. 

2 A name given to the Diikes and Earls of Argyle. 
» broadswords 



house. Viscount Dundee, had gathered about 
him his own Lowland adherents and a con- 
siderable force of Highland clansmen who sup- 
ported James. Compare Scott's poem. Bonny 
Dundee, p. 448. 
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would have sent two thousand claymoress to the 
Jacobite side. But that word he would not 
speak; and the consequence was, that the con- 
duct of his followers was as irresolute and in- 
consistent as his own. 

While they were waiting for some indica- 
tion of his wishes, they were called to arms at 
once by two leaders, either of whom might, 
with some show of reason, claim to be con- 
sidered as the representative of the absent 
chief. Lord Murray, the Marquess's eldest son, 
who was married to a daughter of the Duke 
of Hamilton, declared for King William. 
Stewart of Ballenach, the Marquess's confiden- 
tial agent, declared for King James. The 
people knew not which summons to obey. He 
whose authority would have been held in pro- 
found reverence, had plighted faith to both 
sides, and had then run away for fear of 
being under the necessity of joining either; 
nor was it very easy to say whether the place 
which he had left vacant belonged to his steward 
or to his heir apparent. 

The most important military post in Athol 
was Blair Castle. The house which now bears 
that name is not distinguished by any striking 
peculiarity from other country seats of the 
aristocracy. The old building was a lofty tower 
of rude architecture which commanded a vale 
watered by the Garry. The walls would have 
offered very little resistance to a battering 
train, but were quite strong enough to keep the 
herdsmen of the Grampians^ in awe. About 
five miles south of this stronghold, the valley 
of the Garry contracts itself into the celebrated 
glen of Killiecrankie. At present a highway 
as smooth as any road in Middlesex^ ascends 
gently from the low country to the summit of 
the defile. White villas peep from the birch 
forest; and, on a fine summer day, there is 
scarcely a turn of the pass at which may not 
be seen some angler casting his fly on the foam 
of the river, some artist sketching a pinnacle 
of rock, or some party of pleasure banqueting 
on the turf in the fretwork of shade and sun- 
shine. But, in the days of William the Third, 
Killiecrankie was mentioned with horror by 
the peaceful and industrious inhabitants of 
the Perthshire lowlands. It was deemed the 
most perilous of all those dark ravines through 
which the marauders of the hills were wont to 
sally forth. The sound, so musical to modern 
ears, of the river brawling round the mossy 
rocks and among the smooth pebbles, the masses 
of grey crag and verdure worthy of the pencil 

4 A mountain sjstem in Scotland. 
^'^ An English county which then Included a great 
part of the melropoils of London. 



of Wilson,o the fantastic peaks bathed, at sun* 
rise and sunset, with light rich as that whieh 
glows on the canv^iss of Claude,? suggested to 
our ancestors thoughts of murderous ambua- 
cades and of bodies stripped, gashed, and aban- 
doned to the birds of prey. The only path was 
narrow and rugged: a horse could with diffi- 
culty be led up: two men could hardly walk 
abreast; and, in some places, the way ran so 
close by the precipice that the traveller had 
great need of a steady eye and foot. Many 
years later, the first Duke of Athol constructed 
a road up which it was just possible to drag hia 
coach. But even that road was so steep and so 
strait that a handful of resolute men might 
have defended it against an army; nor did 
any Saxons consider a visit to Killiecrankie 
as a pleasure, till experience had taught the 
English Government that the weapons by whieh 
the Celtic clans could be most effectually sub- 
dued were the pickaxe and the spade. 

The country which .lay just above this pass 
was now the theatre of a war such as the High- 
lands had not often witnessed. Men wearing 
the same tartan, and attached to the same lord, 
were arrayed against each other. The name of 
the absent chief was used, with some show of 
reason, on both sides. Ballenach, at the head 
of a body of vassals who considered him as the 
representative of the Marquess, occupied Blair 
Castle. Murray, with twelve hundred followers, 
appeared before the walls and demanded to be 
admitted into the mansion of his family, the 
mansion which would one day be his own. The 
garrison refused to open the gates. Messages 
were sent off by the besiegers to Edinburgh, 
and by the besieged to Lochaber.(> In both 
places the tidings produced great agitation. 
Mackay and Dundee agreed in thinking that the 
crisis required prompt and strenuous exertion. 
On the fate of Blair Castle probably depended 
the fate of all Athol. On the fate of Athol 
might depend the fate of Scotland. Mackay 
hastened northward, and ordered his troops to 
assemble in the low country of Perthshire. Some 
of them were quartered at such a distance that 
they did not arrive in time. He soon, however, 
had with him the three Scotch regiments which 
lad served in Holland, and whieh bore the names 
of their Colonels, Mackay himself, Balfour, and 
Bamsay. There was also a gallant regiment of 
infantry from England, then called Hastings's, 



^ 
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6 Richard Wilson, English landscape painter. 

7 Claude Lorrain, French landscape painter. 

8 An Englishman or Lowlander, as opposed to the 

Highlanders, who are Celts. 

9 Mackay was at Edinburgh, Dundee in the district 

ot i.ocYvAbex. 
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but now known as the thirteenth of the line. 
With these old troops were joined two regi- 
ments newly levied in the Lowlands. One of 
them was commanded by Lord Kenmore; the 
other, which had been raised on the Border, and 
which is still styled the King's Own Borderers, 
by Lord Leven. Two troops of horse, Lord 
Annandale's and Lord Belhaven's, probably 
made up the army to the number of above three 
thousand men. Belhaven rode at the head of 
Ms troop: but Annandale, the most factious 
of all Montgomery's followers, preferred the 
Club and the Parliament House to the field.* 

Dundee, meanwhile, had summoned al! the 
elans which acknowledged his commission to 
assemble for an expedition into Athol. His 
exertions were strenuously seconded by Loch- 
icLio The fiery crossesn were sent again in 
all haste through Appin and Ardnamurchan, up 
Glenmore, and along Loch Leven. But the call 
was so unexpected, and the time allowed was so 
short, that the muster was not a very full one. 
The whole number of broadswords seems to have 
been under three thousand. With this force, 
such as it was, Dundee set forth. On his 
march he was joined by succours which had just 
arrived from Ulster. They consisted of little 
more than three hundred Irish foot, ill armed, 
ill clothed, and ill disciplined. Their commander 
was an officer named Cannon, who had seen 
service in the Netherlands, and who might per- 
haps have acquitted himself well in a subor- 
dinate post and in a regular army, but who 
was altogether unequal to the part now assigned 
him. He had already loitered among the 
Hebrides so long that some ships which had 
been sent with him, and which were laden with 
stores, had been taken by English cruisers. He 
and his soldiers had with difficulty escaped the 
same fate. Incompetent as he was, he bore a 
commission which gave him military rank in 
Scotland next to Dundee. 

The disappointment was severe. In truth 
James would have done better to withhold all 
assistance from the Highlanders than to mock 
them by sending them, instead of the well ap- 
pointed army which they had asked and ex- 
pected, a rabble contemptible in numbers and 
appearance. It was now evident that whatever 
was done for his cause in Scotland must be 
done by Scottish hands. 

"While Mackay from one side, and Dundee 
from the other, were advancing towards Blair 



10 Sir Bwan Cameron ii The signal for a gath- 
of Lochlel. erlng. 

* Sir James Montgomery, a malcontent scheming 
for office, had formed a club at Edinburgh to 
concert plans of secret opposition to the king. 



I Castle, important events had taken place there. 
Murray's adherents soon began to waver in 
their fidelity to him. They had an old antipathy 
to Whigs; for they considered the name of 
Whig as synonymous with the name of Camp- 
bell. They saw arrayed against them a large 
number of their kinsmen, commanded by a gen- 
tleman who was supposed to possess the confi- 
dence of the Marquess. The besieging army 
therefore melted rapidly away. Many returned 
home on the plea that, as their neighbourhood 
was about to be the seat of war, they must 
place their families and cattle in security. 
Others more ingenuously declared that they 
would not fight in such a quarrel. One large 
body went to a brook, filled their bonnets with 
water, drank a health to King James, and then 
dispersed. Their zeal for King James, how- 
ever did not induce them to join the standard 
of his general. They lurked among the rocks 
and thickets which overhang the Garry, in the 
hope that there would soon be a battle^ and 
that, whatever might be the event, there would 
be fugitives and corpses to plunder. 

Murray was in a strait. His force had 
dwindled to three or four hundred men: even 
in those men he could put little trust; and the 
Macdonalds and Camerons were advancing fast. 
He therefore raised the siege of Blair Castle, 
and retired with a few followers into the defile 
of Killiecrankie. There he was soon joined by 
a detachment of two hundred fusileers whom 
Mackay had sent forward to secure the pass. 
The main body of the Lowland army speedily 
followed. 

Early in the morning of Saturday the twenty- 
seventh of July, Dundee arrived at Blair Cas- 
tle. There he learned that Mackay 's troops 
were already in the ravine of Killiecrankie. It 
was necessary to come to a prompt decision. A 
council of war was held. The Saxon officers 
were generally against hazarding a battle. The 
Celtic chiefs were of a different opinion. Glen- 
garry 12 and Lochiel were now both of a mind. 
' ' Fight, ray Lord, ' ' said Lochiel with his usual 
energy ; ' ' fight immediately : fight, »if you have 
only one to three. Our men are in heart. Their 
only fear is that the enemy should escape. Give 
them their way; and be assured that they will 
either perish or gain a complete victory. But 
if you restrain them, if you force them to re- 
main on the defensive, I answer for nothing. 
If we do not fight, we had better break up and 
retire to our mountains." 

Dundee's countenance brightened. "Yon 
hear, gentlemen, '' he said to his Lowland 

i2 Macdonald of Glengarry, another Hlshland elx.Ut- 
tain. 
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officers, '*you hear the opinion of one who 
understands Highland war better than any of 
us." No voice was raised on the other side. 
It was determined to fight; and the confed- 
erated clans in high spirits set forward to en- 
counter the enemy. 

The enemy meanwhile had made his way up 
the pass. The ascent had been long and toil- 
some: for even the foot had to climb by twos 
and threes ; and the baggage horses, twelve hun- 
dred in number, could mount only one at a 
time. No wheeled carriage had ever been 
tugged up that arduous path. The head of the 
column had emerged and was on the table land 
while the rearguard was still in the plain below. 
At length the passage was effected; and the 
troops found themselves in a valley of no great 
extent. Their right was flanked by a rising 
ground, their left by the Garry. Wearied with 
the morning's work, they threw themselves on 
the grass to take some rest and refreshment. 

Early in the afternoon, they were roused by 
an alarm that the Highlanders were approach- 
ing. Begiment after regiment started up and 
got into order. In a Uttle while the summit of 
an ascent which was about a musket shot before 
them was covered with bonnets and plaids. 
Dundee 18 rode forward for the purpose of sur- 
veying the force with which he was to con- 
tend, and then drew up his own men with as 
much skill as their peculiar character permitted 
him to exert. It was desirable to keep the 
clans distinct. Each tribe, large or small, 
formed a column separated from the next col- 
umn by a wide interval. One of these bat- 
talions might contain seven hundred men, while 
another consisted of only a hundred and twenty. 
Lochiel had represented that it was impossible 
to mix men of different tribes without destroy- 
ing all that constituted the peculiar strength 
of a Highland army. 

On the right, close to the Garry, were the 
Macleans. Nearest to them were Cannon and 
his Irish foot. Next stood the Macdonalds of 
Clanronald, commanded by the guardian of 
their young prince. On their left were other 
bands of Macdonalds. At the head of one 
large battalion towered the stately form of 
Glengarry, who bore in his hand the royal 
standard of King James the Seventh.i^ Still 
further to the left were the cavalry, a small 
squadron consisting of some Jacobite gentle- 
men who had fled from the Lowlands to the 
mountains and of about forty of Dundee 's old 



13 Here the narrative 

returns abruptly to 

the Jacobite army. 



14 James Second of En*r- 
land was James 
Seventh o f Scot- 
land. 



troopers. The horses had been ill fed and ill ~- 
tended among the Grampians, and looked mise^ '^ 
ably lean and feeble. Beyond them was Lochiel ^ 
with his Camerons. On the extreme left, the ^ 
men of Sky were marshalled by Macdonald of 
Sleat. 

In the Highlands, as in all countries where 
war has not become a science, men thought it 
the most important duty of a commander to 
set an example of personal courage and of ' 
bodily exertion. Lochiel was especially re* 
nowned for his physical prowess. His clans- 
men looked big with pride when they related 
how he had himself broken hostile ranks and 
hewn down tall warriors. He probably owed 
quite as much of his influence to these achieve- 
ments as to the high qualities which, if fortune 
had placed him in the English Parliament or 
at the French court, would have made him one 
of the foremost men of his age. He had the 
sense however to perceive how erroneous was 
the notion which his country men had formed. 
He knew that to give and to take blows was 
not the business of a general. He knew with 
how much difficulty Dundee had been able to 
keep together, during a few days, an army com- 
posed of several clans; and he knew that what 
Dundee had effected with difficulty Cannon 
would not be able to effect at all. The life 
on which so much depended must not be sacri- 
ficed to a barbarous prejudice. Lochiel there- 
fore adjured Dundee not to run into any un- 
necessary danger. "Your Lordship's busi- 
ness,'* he said, "is to overlook everything, and 
to issue your commands. Our business is to 
execute those commands bravely and prompt- 
ly." Dundee answered with calm magnanimity 
that there was much weight in what his friend 
Sir Ewan had urged, but that no general could 
effect anything great without possessing the 
confidence of his men. "I must establish my i 
character for courage. Your people expect to 
see their leaders in the thickest of the battle; 
and to-day they shall see me there. I promise 
you, on my honour, that in future fights I will 
take more care of myself." 

Meanwhile a fire of musketry was kept up on 
both sides, but more skillfully and more i 
steadily by the regular soldiers than by the 
mountaineers. The space between the armies i 
was one cloud of smoke. Not a few Highland- 
ers dropped; and the clans grew impatient. 
The sun however was low in the west before 
Dundee gave the order to prepare for action. 
His men raised a great shout. The enem]^ 
probably exhausted by the toil of the day, 
returned a feeble and wavering cheer. '*We 
shall do it \iOYi," said Lochiel: "that is not 
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the cry of men who are going to win.** He 
had walked through all his ranks, had addressed 
a few words to every Cameron, and had taken 
from ^very Cameron a promise to conquer or 
die. 

It was past seven oVlock. Dundee gave the 
word. The Highlanders dropped their plaids. 
The few who were so luxurious as to wear 
rude socks of untanned hide spurned them 
tway. It was long remembered in Lochaber 
that Lochiel took off what probably was the 
only pair of shoes in his clan, and charged 
barefoot at the head of his men. The whole 
line advanced firing. The enemy returned the 
fire and did much execution. When only a 
small space was left between the armies, the 
Highlanders suddenly flung away their fire- 
locks, drew their broadswords, and rushed for- 
ward with a fearful yell. The Lowlanders pre- 
pared to receive the shock: but this was then 
a long and awkward process; and the soldiers 
were still fumbling with the muzzles of their 
guns and the handles of their bayonets when 
the whole flood of Macleans, Macdonalds, and 
Camerons came down. In two minutes the 
battle was lost and won. The ranks of Bal- 
four *s regiment broke. He was cloven down 
while struggling in the press. Ramsey's men 
. turned their backs and dropped their arms. 
Mackay's own foot were swept away by the 
furious onset of the Camerons. His brother 
and nephew exerted themselves in vain to rally 
the men. The former was laid dead on the 
ground by a stroke from a claymore. The lat- 
ter, with eight wounds on his body, made his 
way through the tumult and carnage to his 
uncle's side. Even in that extremity Mackay 
retained all his self-possession. He had still 
one hope. A charge of horse might recover the 
day! for of horse the bravest Highlanders were 
supposed to stand in awe. But he called on 
the horse in vain. Belhaven indeed behaved 
like a gallant gentleman: but his troopers, ap- 
palled by the rout of the infantry, galloped 
off in disorder; Annandale*s men followed: all 
H-as over; and the mingled torrent of redcoats 
and tartans went raving down the valley to 
the gorge of Killiecrankie. 

Mackay, accompanied by one trusty servant. 
Spurred bravely through the thickest of the 
claymores and targets, and reached a point 
from which he had a view of the field. His 
whole army had disappeared, with the exception 
of some Borderers whom Leven had kept to- 



gether, and of the English regiment, which had 
poured a murderous fire into the Celtic ranks, 
and which still kept unbroken order. All the 
men that could be collected were only a few 
hundreds. The general made haste to lead 
them across the Garry, and, having put that 
river between them and the enemy, paused /or 
a moment to meditate on his situation. 

He could hardly understand how the con- 
querors could be so unwise as to allow him 
even that moment for deliberation. They 
might with ease have killed or taken all who 
were with him before the night closed in. But 
the energy of the Celtic warriors had spent 
itself in one furious rush and one short strug- 
gle. The pass was choked by the twelve hun- 
dred beasts of burden which carried the provi- 
sions and baggage of the vanquished army. 
Such a booty was irresistibly tempting to men 
who were impelled to war quite as much by the 
desire of rapine as by the desire of glory. It 
is probable that few even of the chiefs were 
disposed to leave so rich a prize for the sake 
of King James. Dundee himself might at that 
moment have been unable to persuade his fol- 
lowers to quit the heaps of spoil, and to com- 
plete the great work of the day; and Dundee 
was no more. 

At the beginning of the action he had taken 
his place in front of his little band of cavalry. 
He bade them follow him. and rode forward. 
But it seemed to be decrcd that, on that day, 
the Lowland Scotch should in both armies 
appear to disadvantage. The horse hesitated. 
Dundee turned rou-nd, stood up in his stirrups, 
and, waving his hat, invited them to come on. 
As he lifted his arm, his cuirass rose, and ex- 
posed the lower part of his left side. A mus- 
ket ball struck him: his horse sprang forward 
and plunged into a cloud of smoke and dust, 
which hid from both armies the fall of the vic- 
torious general. A person named Johnstone 
was near him and caught him as he sank down 
from the saddle. "How goes the day?** said 
Dundee. ' ' Well for King James ; * * answered 
Johnstone: "but I am sorry for Your Lord- 
ship.'* "If it is well for him,** answered the 
dying man, "it matters the less for me.** He 
never spoke again: but when, half an hour 
later. Lord Dunfermline and some other friends 
came to the spot, they thought that they could 
still discern some faint remains of life. The 
bofly wrapped in two plaids, was carried to the 
Castle of Blair. 
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SITE OF A UNIVERSITYt 

If we would know what a UoiTersity is, con- 
Btdered in its elementary iiJea, ne muat betake 
oufselves to the first and most celebrated home 
of European literature and aource of European 
civilization, to the bright and beautiful Athena, 
— Athens, whose Bi:hool9 drew to ber boaom, and 
then sent ba<!k again to the buainess of life the 
youth of the Western World for a long thou- 
sand years. Seated on the verge of tlie conti- 
nent, the city seemed hardly auited for the 
duties of a, central metropolis of knowledge; 
yet, what it lost io convenience of approach, it 
gained in its neighbourhood to the traditions 
of the mysterious East, and in the loveliness 
of the region in which it lay. Hither, then, 
as to a sort of ideal land, where all archetypes 
of the great and the fair were found in sub- 
Htantial being, and all departments of truth ex- 
plored, and all diversities of intellectual power 
exhibited, where taste and phOosophy were 
majestically enthroned as in a royal court, 
where there was no sovereignty but that of 
mind, and no nobility but that of genius, where 
professors were rulers, and princes did hom- 
age, hither flocked continually from tbe very 
eomers of the or6is terrariim,i the many- 
tongued generation, just rising, or just risen 
into manhood, in order to gain wi adorn. 

PisiatratusJ had in an early age discovered 
and nursed the infant genius of his people, 
and Cimon, after the Persian war,^ had given 
it a borne. That war had established the naval 
supremacy of Athens; she had become an im- 
perial state; and the lonians,' bound to her by 
the double chain of kindred and of subjection, 
were importing into her both their merchan- 
dise and their civilization. The arts and phil- 
osophy of the Asiatic coast were easily carried 
across the sea, and there was Cimon, as I have 
said, with bis ample fortune, ready to receive 

1 the world 

2 B. C. 500-449. Cimon. having aignatly defeated 

Ihe PerslBOK In 466 B. C. made liberal aie at 
his spoils In adornlDg Athens. 

s Greebs ol Asia Minor. 

t From The Rite and Progrtit of Vnlvertittet, 
orlBinaUy publUhed In 1864. Newman's large 
purpose. In this and hla related works, ol set- 
ting forth an ideal of Universltr life and 
training, cannot lie conveyed In en extract : 
but tSe present selection mar afford some hint 
of It. besides exemplify lug the autbor's tm- 
■glDBtion and rhetoric In tbeir more gracious 



them with due hononrs. Not content with 
patronizing their professors, be built the lirst 
of those noble porticos,! of which we hear so 
much in Athens, and be formed the grovos 
which in process of time became the celebrated 
Academy. Planting is one of the most grace- 
ful, as in Athens it was one of the most benefi- 
cent, of employments. CimonTtook in hand the 
wild wood, pruned and dressed it, and laid it 
out with handsome walks and welcome foun- 
tains. Nor, while hospitable to the authors ol 
the city's civilization, was he ungrateful to the 
instruments of her prosperity. His trees ex- 
tended their cool, umbrageous branches over Uie 
merchants, who assembled in the Agora,* for 
many generations. 

Those merchants certainly had deserved that 
act of bounty; for all the while their ships had 
been carrying forth the intellectual fame of 
Athena to the western world. Then commenced 
what may be called her University existence. 
Pericles, who succeeded Cimon both in the gov- 
ernment and in the patronage of art, is said by 
Plutarch to haie entertained the idea of mak- 
ing Athens the capital of federated Greece: in 
this he failed, but his encouragement of sneh 
men as Phidias'' and Anaiagoraso led the way 
to her acquiring a far more lasting sovereignty 
over a far wider empire. Little understand- 
ing the sources of her own greatness, Athens 
would go to war; peace is the interest of a seat 
of commerce and the arts; but to war she 
went; yet to her, whether peace or war, it mat- 
tered not. The political power of Athens waned 
and disappeared; kingdoms rose and fell; cen- 
turies rolled away,— they did but bring freah 
triumphs to the city of the poet and the sage. 
There at length the swarthy Moor and Span- 
iard were seen to meet the blue-eyed Oaul; and 
the Cappadocian, late subject of Mithridatw, 
gazed without alarm at the haughty conquer- 
ing Boman.* Revolution after revolution , 
passed over the face of Europe, as well as of 
Greece, but still she was there, — Athens, the 
city of mind,-~fls radiant, as splendid, as deli- 
cate, as young, as ever she had been. 

Many a more fruitful coast or isle in washed , 



who ( 



I the gro 



I Is said 1 



led and write down the poems of Homer. 



iThe Market, 



rket, or Exc-hange. 
Intor of the frieze of the Parthenon. 
tnliosopber. 



etc. 



I Porches, or Independent covered walks, oftei 
built In magniSccnt style, and used as out- 
door resorts for conversation, stody. or pleu- 
ure. In Ihe Academy, mentioned Just belov, 
Plato taught for nearly fifty years. 

' After the death of Mithrldatee. a powerful enem; 
of the Romans, Cappadocla passed Into Romu 
control. The Hl^nfflcance ot the passage Is 
that Athens was al Ihe center of the greit 
conflicts nf races — of the So'itb against tbc 
North, and the Rast against the West. 
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by the blue ^gean, many a spot is there more 
beautiful or sublime to see, many a territory 
more ample; but there was one charm in Attica, 
which, in the same perfection, was nowhere else. 
The deep pastures of Arcadia, the plain of 
Argos, the Thessalian vale, these had not the 
gift; Boeotia, which lay to its immediate north, 
was notorious for its very want of it. The 
heavy atmosphere of that Boeotia might be good 
for vegetation, but it was associated in popular 
belief with the dulness of the Boeotian intel- 
lect :t on the contrary, the special purity, elas- 
ticity, clearness, and salubrity of the air of 
Attica, fit concomitant and emblem of its 
genius, did that for it which earth did not; — 
it brought out every bright hue and tender 
shade of the landscape over which it was 
spread, and would have illuminated the face of 
even a more bare and rugged country. 

A confined triangle, perhaps fifty miles its 
greatest length, and thirty its greatest breadth ; 
two elevated rocky barriers, meeting at an 
angle; three prominent mountains, command- 
ing the plain, — Fames, Pentelicus, and Hymet- 
his; an unsatisfactory soil; some streams, not 
always full; — such is about the report which 
the agent of a London company would have 
made of Attica. He would report that the 
climate was mild; the hills were limestone; 
there was plenty of good marble ; more pasture 
land than at first survey might have been ex- 
' pected, sufficient certainly for sheep and 
goats; fisheries productive; silver mines once, 
bat long since worked out; figs fair; oil first- 
rate; olives in profusion. But what he would 
not think of noting down, was, that the olive 
tree was so choice in nature and so noble in 
shape that it excited a religious veneration ; and 
that it took so kindly to the light soil, as to 
^i[pand into woods upon the open plain, and to 
climb up and fringe the hills. He would not 
think of writing word to his employers, how 
hat clear air, of which I have spoken, brought 
>ut, yet blended and subdued, the colours on 
be marble, till they had a softness and har- 
nony, for all their richness, which in a picture 
5oks exaggerated, yet is after all within the 
ruth. He would not tell, how that same deli- 
ate and brilliant atmosphere freshened up the 
ale olive, till the olive forgot its monotony, 
nd its cheek glowed like the arbutusi or beech 
f the Umbrian hills.2 He would say nothing 
f the thyme and the thousand fragrant herbs 
^hich carpeted Hymettus; he would hear noth- 

strawberry-tree, ma- 2 In Italy. 
drofia 

' "As the nimble Attics would say. a glorious cli- 
mate for eels, but a bad air for brains." — B. 
L. Gildersleeve. Yet Pindar was a Boeotian. 



ing of the hum of its bees; nor take much 
account of the rare flavour of its honey, since 
Gozo and Minorcas were sufficient for the 
English demand. He would look over the 
.Egean from the height he had ascended; he 
would follow with his eye the chain of islands, 
which, starting from the Sunian headland, 
seemed to offer the fabled divinities of Attica, 
when they would visit their Ionian cousins, a 
sort of viaduct thereto across the sea; but that 
fancy would not occur to him, nor any admira- 
tion of the dark violet billows with their white 
edges down below; nor of those graceful, fan- 
like jets of silver upon the rocks, which slowly 
rise aloft like water spirits from the deep, then 
shiver, and break, and spread, and shroud them- 
selves, and disappear in a soft mist of foam; 
nor of the gentle, incessant heaving and pant- 
ing of the whole liquid plain; nor of the long 
waves, keeping steady time, like a line of sol- 
diery as they resound upon the hollow shore, — 
he would not deign to notice that restless living 
element at all except to bless his stars that he 
was not upon it.* Nor the distinct details, nor 
the refined colouring, nor the graceful outline 
and roseate golden hue of the jutting crags, 
nor the bold shadows cast from Otus or 
Laurium by the declining sun; — our agent of a 
mercantile firm would not value these matters 
even at a low figure. Rather we must turn for 
the sympathy we seek to yon pilgrim student, 
come from a semi-barbarous land to that small 
corner of the earth, as to a shrine, where he 
might take his fill of gazing on those emblems 
and coruscations of invisible unoriginate^ per- 
fection. It was the stranger from a remote 
province, from Britain or from Mauritania, 
who in a scene so different from that of his 
chilly, woody swamps, or of his fiery, choking 
sands, learned at once what a real University 
must be, by coming to understand the sort of 
country which was its suitable home. 

Nor was this all that a University required, 
and found in Athens. No one, even there, 
could live on poetry. If the students at that 
famous place had nothing better than bright 
hues and soothing sounds, they would not have 
been able or disposed to turn their residence 
there to much account. Of course they must 
have the means of living, nay, in a certain 
sense, of enjoyment, if Athens was to be an 
Alma Mater« at the time, or to remain after- 
wards a pleasant thought in their memory. 
And so they had: be it recollected Athens was 
a port, and a mart of trade, perhaps the first 

3 Islands in the Med- 5 not originated, self 

iterranean. existing, divine 

4 The .Kgean la f amow« ^ l^i^XaxVa.'?, \svciCw6x 

for aquaWs. 
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in Greece; and this was very much to the 
point, when a number of strangers were ever 
flocking to it, whose combat was to be with 
intellectual, not physical difficulties, and who 
claimed to have their bodily wants supplied, 
that they might be at leisure to set about fur- 
nishing their minds. Now, barren as was the 
soil of Attica, and bare the face of the country, 
yet it had only too many resources for an ele- 
gant, nay, luxurious abode there. So abundant 
were the imports of the place, that it was a 
common saying, that the productions, which 
were found singly elsewhere, were brought all 
together in Athens. Corn and wine, the staple 
of subsistence in such a climate, came from the 
isles of the ^gean; fine wool and carpeting 
from Asia Minor; slaves, as now, from the 
Euxine, and timber too; and iron and brass 
from the coasts of the Mediterranean. The 
Athenian did not condescend to manufactures 
himself, but encouraged them in others; and a 
population of foreigners caught at the lucrative 
occupation both for home consumption and for 
exportation. Their cloth, and other textures 
for dress and furniture, and their hardware — 
for instance, armour — were in great request. 
Labour was cheap ; stone and marble in plenty ; 
and the taste and skill, which at first were 
devoted to public buildings, as temples and 
porticos, were in course of time applied to the 
mansions of public men. If nature did much 
for Athens, it is undeniable that art did much 
more. 

Here some one will interrupt me with the 
remark: **By the by, where are we, and 
whither are we going? — what has all this to 
do with a University f at least what has it to 
do with education? It is instructive doubtless; 
but still how much has it to do with your sub- 
ject?" Now I beg to assure the reader that 1 
am most conscientiously employed upon my 
subject; and I should have thought every one 
would have seen this: however, since the ob- 
jection is made, I may be allowed to pause 
awhile, and show distinctly the drift of what 
I have been saying, before I go farther. What 
has this to do with my subject! why, the 
question of the site is the very first that comes 
into consideration, when a Studium Generale^ 
is contemplated; for that site should be a lib- 
eral and a noble one; who will deny it? All 
authorities agree in this, and very little reflec- 
tion will be sufficient to make it clear. 1 
recollect a conversation I once had on this 
very subject with a very eminent man.* T was 
a j^outh of eighteen, and was leaving my XJni- 

^'Scbool of Universal Learning. 



J versity for the Long Vacation, when I found 
I myself in company in a public conveyance with 
a middle-aged person, whose face was strange 
to me. However, it was the great academical 
luminary of the day, whom afterwards I knew 
very well. Luckily for me, I did not suspect 
it; and luckily too, it was a fancy of his, as 
his friends knew, to make himself on easy 
terms especially with stage-coach companions. 
So, what with my flippancy and his condescen- 
sion, I managed to hear many things which 
were novel to me at the time; and one point 
which he was strong upon, and was evidently 
fond of urging, was the material pomp and cir- 
cumstance which should environ a great seat of 
learning. He considered it was worth the con- 
sideration of the government, whether Oxford 
should not stand in a domain of its own. An 
ample range, say four miles in diameter, should 
be turned into wood and meadow, and the 
University should be approached on all sides 
by a magnificent park, with fine trees in groups 
and groves and avenues, and with glimpses and 
views of the fair city, as the traveller drew 
near it. There is nothing surely absurd in 
the idea, though it would cost a round sum to 
realize it. What has a better claim to the 
purest and fairest possessions of nature, than 
the seat of wisdom? So thought my coach 
companion; and he did but express the tradi- 
tion of ages and the instinct of mankind. 

For instance, take the great University of 
Paris. That famous school engrossed as its 
territory the whole south bank of the Seine, 
and occupied one half, and that the pleasanter 
half, of the city. King Louis had the island 
pretty well as his own, — it was scarcely more 
than a fortification;, and the north of the 
river was given over to the nobles and citizens 
to do what they could with its marshes; but 
the eligible south, rising from the stream, 
which swept around its base, to the fair summit 
of St. Genevieve, with its broad meadows, its 
vineyards and its gardens, and with the sacred 
elevation of Montmartres confronting it, all 
this was the inheritance of the University. 
There was that pleasant Pratum,» stretching 
along the river *s bank, in which the students 
for centuries took their recreation, which 
Alcuin^o seems to mention in his farewell verses 

8 "Mount of Martyrs," north of the Seine ; so 

named from the tradition that St. Denis, 
Bishop of Paris, suffered martyrdom there. 

9 Latin for "meadow"; French, pr^. 

10 An English scholar who was Charlemagne's 

superintendent of education. 

♦ Probably Dr. Edward Copleston (1776-1849). 
Provost of Oriel College, where Newman later 
became a Fellow. It was ho who raised Oriel 
to a ipo«\t.\oTi ol X^^k^^-Kt^Sxlx^ at Oxford. 
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:o Paris, and which has given a name to the 
Treat Abbey of St. Germain-deB-Pr^s." For 
ong years it was devoted to the purposes of 
nnocent and healthy enjoyment; but evil times 
lame on the University; disorder arose with- 
n its precincts, and the fair meadow be- 
came the scene of party brawls; heresy stalked 
through Europe, and Germany and England no 
longer sending their contingent of students, a 
heavy debt was the consequence to the academ- 
ical body. To let their land was the only 
resource left to them: buildings rose upon it, 
and spread along the green sod, and the country 
at length became town. Great was the grief 
and indignation of the doctors and masters, 
when this catastrophe occurred. "A wretched 
Bight," said the Proctor of the German 
nation,i2 < < a wretched sight, to witness the sale 
of that ancient manor, whither the Muses were 
wont to wander for retirement and pleasure. 
Whither shall the youthful student now betake 
himself, what relief will he find for his eyes, 
wearied with intense reading, now that the 
pleasant stream is taken from himf Two 
centuries and more have passed since this com- 
plaint was uttered; and time has shown that 
the outward calamity, which it recorded, was 
but the emblem of the great moral revolution, 
vrhieh was to follow; till the institution itself 
has followed its green meadows, into the region 
)f things which once were and now are not.is 



CHARLES DICKENS (1812-1870) 

A CHRISTMAS TREE* 

I have been looking on, this evening, at a 
erry company of children assembled round 
lat pretty German toy, a Christmas Tree, 
he tree was planted in the middle of a 
•eat round table, and towered high above their 
jads. It was brilliantly lighted by a multitude 
■ little tapers; and everywhere sparkled and 
ittered with bright objects. There were rosy- 
leeked dolls, hiding behind the green leaves; 
id there were real watches (with movable 

Founded about 542 and dedicated to St. Ger- 
main, Bishop of Paris. 

The Dean of the resident German students. 

During the French revolution, the Faculties of 
the University were abolislied and its organ- 
ization destroyed. In Newman's time it was 
only a member of the National University of 
France, but in 1806 it became once more the 
University of Paris. 



Contributed by Dickens to Household Words, Dec. 
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hands, at least, and an endless capacity of 
being wound up) dangling from innumerable 
twigs; there were French-polished tables, 
chairs, bedsteads, wardrobes, eight-day clocks, 
and various other articles of domestic furniture 
(wonderfully made, in tin, at Wolverhampton^), 
perched among the boughs, as if in prepara- 
tion for some fairy housekeeping; there were 
jolly, broad-faced little men, much more agree- 
able in appearance than many real men — and 
no wonder, for their heads took off, and showed 
them to be full of sugar-plums; there were 
fiddles and drums; there were tamljourines, 
books, work-boxes, paint-boxes, sweetmeat- 
boxes, peep-show boxes, and all kinds of boxes ; 
there were trinkets for the elder girls, far 
brighter than any grown-up gold and jewels; 
there were baskets and pincushions in all de- 
vices; there were guns, swords, and banners; 
there were witches standing in enchanted rings 
of pasteboard, to tell fortunes; there were 
teetotums, humming-tops, needle-cases, pen- 
wipers, smelling-bottles, conversation-cards, 
bouquet-holders; real fruit, made artificially 
dazzling with goldleaf ; imitation apples, pears, 
and walnuts, crammed with surprises; in short, 
as a pretty child before me delightedly whis- 
pered to another pretty child, her bosom friend, 
* * There was everything, and more. ' ' This mot- 
ley collection of odd objects, clustering on the 
tree like magic fruit, and flashing back the 
bright looks directed towards it from every 
side — some of the diamond-eyes admiring it 
were hardly on a level with the table, and a 
few were languishing in timid wonder on the 
bosoms of pretty mothers, aunts, and nurses — 
made a lively realization of the fancies of 
childhood; and set me thinking how all the 
trees that grow and all the things that come 
into existence on the earth, have their wild 
adornments at that well -remembered time. 

Being now at home again, and alone, the 
only person in the house awake, my thoughts 
are drawn back, by a fascination which I do 
not care to resist, to my own childhood. I 
begin to consider, what do we all remember 
best upon the branches of the Christmas Tree 
of our own young Christmas days, by which we 
climbed to real life. 

Straight, in the middle of the room, cramped 
in the freedom of its growth by no encircling 
walls or soon-reached ceiling, a shadowy tree 
arises ; and, looking up into the dreamy bright- 
ness of its top — for I observe in this tree the 
singular property that it appears to grow 

1 In Staffordshire ; a center tot t\\fe xaasiNiL\»5^\xsx^ 'sR. 
havdwave. 
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downward towards the earth — I look into my 
youngest Christmas recollections I 

All toys at first I find. Up yonder, among the 
green holly and red berries, is the Tumbler 
with his hands in his pockets, who wouldn't lie 
down, but whenever he was put upon the floor, 
persisted in rolling his fat body about, until 
he rolled himself still, and brought those lobster 
eyes of his to bear upon me — when I affected 
to laugh very much, but in my heart of hearts 
was extremely doubtful of him. Close beside 
him is that infernal snuff-box, out of which 
there sprang a demoniacal Counsellor in a black 
gown, with an obnoxious head of hair, and a 
red cloth mouth, wide open, who was not to be 
endured on any terms, but could not be put 
away either ; for he used suddenly, in a highly 
magnified state, to fly out of Mammoth Snuff- 
boxes in dreams, when least expected. Nor, is 
the frog with cobbler's wax on his tail, 
far off; for there was no knowing where he 
wouldn't jump; and when he flew over the 
candle, and came upon one's hand with that 
spotted back — red on a green ground — he was 
horrible. The cardboard lady in a blue-silk 
skirt, who was stood up against the candlestick 
to dance, and whom I see on the same branch, 
was milder, and was beautiful; but I can't 
say as much for the larger cardboard man, who 
used to be hung against the wall and pulled 
by a string; there was a sinister expression 
in that nose of his; and when he got his legs 
round his neck (which he very often did), he 
was ghastly, and not a creature to be alone 
with. 

When did that dreadful Mask first look at 
mef Who put it on, and why was I so fright- 
ened that the sight of it is an era in my life? 
It is not a hideous visage in itself; it is even 
meant to be droll; why then were its stolid 
features so intolerable? Surely not because it 
hid the wearer's face. An apron would have 
done as much; and though I should have pre- 
ferred even the apron away, it would not have 
been absolutely insupportable, like the mask. 
Was it the immovability of the mask! The 
doll 's face was immovable, but I was not afraid 
of her. Perhaps that fixed and set change 
coming over a real face, infused into my quick- 
ened heart some remote suggestion and dread of 
the universal change that is to come on every 
face, and make it still I Nothing reconciled me to 
it. No drummers, from whom proceeded a melan- 
choly chirping on the turning of a handle; no 
regiment of soldiers, with a mute band, taken 
out of a box, and fitted, one by one, upon a 



I stiff and lazy little set of lazy-tongs ;i no cl'l 
woman, made of wires and a brown-paper com- 
position, cutting up a pie for two small chil- 
dren; could give me a permanent comfort, for 
a long time. Nor was it any satisfaction * to 
be shown the Mask, and see that it was made 
of paper, or to have it locked up and be as* 
sured that no one wore it. The mere recollec- 
tion of that fixed face, the mere knowledge of 
its existence anywhere, was sufficient to awake 
me in the night all perspiration and horror, 
with, * * O I know it 's coming I O the mask I ' ' 
I never wondered what the dear old donkey 
with the panniers — there he is! — was made of, 
then! His hide was real to the touch, I recol- 
lect. And the great black horse with the round 
red spots all over him — the horse that I could 
even get upon — I never wondered what had 
brought him to that strange condition, or 
thought that such a horse was not commonly 
seen at Newmarket.2 The four horses of no 
colour, next to him, that went into the waggon 
of cheeses, and could be taken out and stabled 
under the piano, appear to have bits of fur- 
tippet for their tails, and other bits for their 
manes, and to stand on pegs instead of legs; 
but it was not so when they were brought home 
for a Christmas present. They were all right, 
then; neither was their harness unceremoni- 
ously nailed into their chests, as appears to be 
the case now. The tinkling works of the music- 
cart, I did find out to be made of quill tooth- 
picks and wire; and I always thought that 
little tumbler in his shirt sleeves, perpetually 
swarming up one side of a wooden frame, and 
coming down, head foremost, on the other, 
rather a weak-minded person — ^though good- 
natured; but the Jacob's Ladder,8 next him, 
made of little squares of red wood, that went 
flapping and clattering over one another, each 
developing a different picture, and the whole 
enlivened by small bells, was a mighty marvel 
and a great delight. 

Ah! The Doll's house! — of which I was not 
proprietor, but where I visited. I don't admire 
the Houses of Parliament half so much as that 
stone-fronted mansion with real glass windows, 
and door-steps, and a real balcony — greener 
than I ever see now, except at watering-places; 
and even they afford but a poor imitation. And 
though it did open all at once, the entire house- 
front (which was a blow, I admit, as cancelling 
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1 Sclssors-like, extensi- 
ble tongs, common- 
ly used for picking 
up objects at a dis- 
tance. 



2 Newmarket Heath, 

where annual horse 
races are held. 

3 Name taken from Oen- 

€8i8, xxviii. 12. 
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the fiction of a staircase), it was but to shut 
it up again, and I could believe. Even open, 
there were three distinct rooms in it: a sitting- 
room and bedroom, elegantly furnished, and 
best of all, a kitchen, with uncommonly soft 
fire-irons, a plentiful assortment of diminutive 
utensils — oh, the warming-pan! — and a tin man- 
cook in profile, who was always going to fry 
two fish. What Barmecide justice* have I done 
to the noble feasts wherein the set of wooden 
platters figured, each with its own peculiar 
delicacy, as a ham or turkey, glued tight on to 
it, and garnished with something green, which 
I recollect as moss! Could all the Temperance 
Societies of these later days, united, give me 
such a tea-drinking as I have had through the 
means of yonder little set of blue crockery, 
which really would hold liquid (it ran out of 
the small wooden cask, I recollect, and tasted 
of matches), and which made tea, nectar. And 
if the two legs of the ineffectual little sugar- 
tongs did tumble over one another, and want 
purpose, like Punch 's^ hands, what does it mat- 
ter! And if I did once shriek out, as a poi- 
soned child, and strike the fashionable company 
with consternation, by reason of having drunk 
a little teaspoon, inadvertently dissolved in too 
hot tea, I was never the worse for it, except 
bjr a powder! 

Upon the next branches of the tree, lower 
down, hard by the green roller and miniature 
gardening-tools, how thick the books begin to 
hang. Thin books, in themselves, at first, but 
many of them, and with deliciously smooth cov- 
ers of bright red or green. What fat black 
letters to begin with! **A was an archer, and 
shot at a frog.*' Of course he was. He was 
an apple-pie also, and there he is! He was a 
good many things in his time, was A, and so 
were most of his friends, except X, who had so 
little versatility, that I never knew him to get 
beyond Xerxes or Xantippe — like Y, who was 
always confined to a Yacht or a Yew Tree; 
and Z condemned for ever to be a Zebra or a 
Zany. But now, the very tree itself changes, 
and becomes a bean-stalk — the marvellous bean- 
stalk up which Jack climbed to the Giant *s 
house! And now, those dreadfully interesting, 
double-headed giants, with their clubs over their 
shoulders, begin to stride along the boughs in 
a perfect throng, dragging knights and ladies 
home for dinner by the hair of their heads. 
And Jack — ^how noble, with his sword of sharp- 

4 In the story of the "Barber's Sixth Brother" in 

the Arahian Nights, a rich Barmecide (the 
name of a princely family) sets before a 
starving man a aervice of empty dishes. 

5 The mascmiDe puppet of a Punch and Judy show. 



ness, and his shoes of swiftness! Again those 
old meditations come upon me as I gaze up at 
him; and I debate within myself whether 
there was more than one Jack (which I am loth 
to believe possible), or only one genuine original 
admirable Jack, who achieved all the recorded 
exploits. 

Good for Christmas time is the ruddy colour 
of the cloak, in which — the tree making a forest 
of itself for her to trip through, with her bas- 
ket — Little Red Biding-Hood comes to me one 
Christmas Eve to give me information of the 
cruelty and treachery of that dissembling Wolf 
who ate her grandmother, without making any 
impression on his appetite, and then ate her, 
after making that ferocious joke about his 
teeth. She was my first love. I felt that if I 
could have married Little Bed Biding-Hood, I 
should have known perfect bliss. But, it was 
not to be; and there was nothing for it but 
to look out the Wolf in the Noah's Ark there, 
and put him late in the procession on the table, 
as. a monster who was to be degraded. O the 
wonderful Noah's Arkl It was not found 
seaworthy when put in a washing-tub, and the 
animals were crammed in at the roof, and 
needed to have their legs well shaken down 
before they could be got in, even there — ^and 
then, ten to one but they began to tumbte 
out at the door, which was but imperfectly 
fastened with a wire latch — but what was thai 
against it! Consider the noble fly, a size or 
two smaller than the elephant: the lady-bird, 
the butterfly — all triumphs of art! Consider 
the goose, whose feet were so small, and whose 
balance was so indifferent, that he usually 
tumbled forward, and knocked down all the 
animal creation. Consider Noah and his fam- 
ily, like idiotic tobacco-stoppers ;i and how the 
leopard stuck to warm little fingers; and how 
the tails of the larger animals used gradually 
to resolve themselves into frayed bits of string! 

Hush! Again a forest, and somebody up in 
a tree — not Bobin Hood, not Valentine, not 
the Yellow Dwarf (I have passed him and all 
Mother Bunch's wonders,2 without mention), 
but an Eastern King with a glittering scimitar 
and turban. By Allah! two Eastern Kings, 
for I see another, looking over his shoulder! 
Down upon the grass, at the tree's foot, lies 
the full length of a coal-black Giant, stretched 
asleep, with his head in a lady's lap; and near 
them is a glass box, fastened with four locks 
of shining steel, in which he keeps the lady 



1 Plugs used to com- 
press tobacco in a 
pipe. 



2 In Mother Bunch*a 
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prisoner when he is awake. I see the four 
keys at his girdle now. The lady makes signs 
to the two kings in the tree, who softly de- 
scend. It is the set ting-in of the bright 
Arabian Nights. 

Oh, now all common things become uncom- 
mon and enchanted to me. All lamps are won- 
derful; all rings are talismans. Common 
flower-pots are full of treasure, with a little 
earth scattered on the top; trees are for Ali 
Baba to hide in; beef -steaks are to throw 
down into the Valley of Diamonds, that the 
precious stones may stick to them, and be 
carried by the eagles to their nests, whence 
the traders, with loud cries, will scare them. 
Tarts are made, according to the recipe of the 
Vizier's son of Bussorah, who turned pastry- 
cook after he was set down in his drawers at 
the gate of Damascus; cobblers are all Mus- 
taphas, and in the habit of sewing up people 
cut into four pieces, to whom they are taken 
blindfold. 

Any iron ring let into stone is the entrance 
to a cave which only waits for the magician, 
and the little fire, and the necromancy, that 
will make the earth shake. All the dates im- 
ported come from the same tree as that unlucky 
date, with whose shell the merchant knocked 
out the eye of the genie's invisible son. All 
olives are of the stock of that fresh fruit, con- 
cerning which the Commander of the Faithful 
overheard the boy conduct the fictitious trial 
of the fraudulent olive merchant; all apples 
are akin to the apple purchased (with two 
others) from the Sultan's gardener for three 
sequins, and which the tall black slave stole 
from the child. All dogs are associated with 
the dog, really a transformed man, who jumped 
upon the baker's counter, and put his paw on 
the piece of bad money. All rice recalls the 
rice which the awful lady, who was a ghoul,, 
could only peck by grains, because of her 
nightly feasts in the burial-place. My ^ery 
rocking-horse, — there he is, with his nostrils 
turned completely inside-out, indicative of 
Blood! — should have a peg in his neck, by 
virtue thereof to fly away with me, as the 
wooden horse did with the Prince of Persia, 
in the sight of all his father's Court. 

Yes, on every object that I recognize among 
those upper branches of my Christmas Tree, I 
see this fairy light! When I wake in bed, at 
daybreak, on the cold dark winter mornings, 
the white snow dimly beheld, outside, through 
the frost on the window-pane, I hear Dinarzade. 
"Sister, sister, if you are yet awake, I pray 



you finish the history of the Young King of 
the Black Islands." Scheherazade replies, **If 
my lord the Sultan will suffer me to live an- 
other day, sister, I will not only finish that, 
but tell you a more wonderful story yet" 
Then, the gracious Sultan goes out, giving no 
orders for the execution, and we all three 
breathe again.i 

At this height of my tree I begin to see, 
cowering among the leaves — ^it may be born of 
turkey, or of pudding, or mince-pie, or of 
these many fancies, jumbled with Bobinson 
Crusoe on his desert island, Philip Quarll among 
the monkeys,2 Sandford and Mertons with Mr. 
Barlow, Mother Bunch, and the Mask — or it 
may be the result of indigestion, assisted by 
imagination and over-doctoring — a prodigious 
nightmare. It is so exceedingly indistinct, that 
I don't know why it's frightful — but I know 
it is. I can only make out that it is an im- 
mense array of shapeless things, which appear 
to be planted on a vast exaggeration of the 
lazy-tongs that used to bear the toy soldiers, 
and to be slowly coming close to my eyes, and 
receding to an immeasurable distance. When 
it comes closest, it is worst. In connection 
with it I descry remembrances of winter nights 
incredibly long; of being sent early to bed, 
as a punishment for some small offence, and 
waking in two hours, with a sensation of hav- 
ing been asleep two nights; of the leaden hope- 
lessness of morning ever dawning; and the 
oppression of a weight of remorse. 

And now, I see a wonderful row of little 
lights rise smoothly out of the ground, before 
a vast green curtain. Now, a bell rings— a 
magic bell, which still sounds in my ears unlike 
all other bells — and music plays, amidst a buzz 
of voices, and a fragrant smell of orange-peel 
and oil. Anon, the magic bell commands the I 
music to cease, and the great green curtain rolls 
itself up majestically, and The Play begins! | 
The devoted dog of Montargis avenges the 
death of his master, foully murdered in the 
Forest of Bondy;^ and a humorous Peasant 

1 The stories of the Arabian Nights were profess- 

edly related on successive nights by Schehera- 
zade to her sister, in order to interest the 
Sultan, whom she had wedded, and so prevent 
him from carrying out his practice of behead- 
ing his bride the day after the wedding. 

2 A castaway, like Robinson Crusoe, who was 

solaced on his desert island by a monkey. 

3 The heroes of a popular juvenile book by Thomas 

Day. Mr. Barlow was the boys' instructor. 

4 Aubrey de Montdidier was murdered in 1371 in 

the forest of Bondy (or of Montargis) and 
avenged by his dog, which attracted such sus- 
picion to the slayer that the king finally re- 
quired the slayer to flght with the dog. The 
story has l>een dramatized. 
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with a red nose and a very little hat, whom I 
take from this hour forth to my bosom as a 
friend (I think he was a Waiter or an Hostler 
at a viUage Inn, but many years have passed 
since he and I have met), remarks that the 
Bassigassity of that dog is indeed surprising; 
and evermore this jocular conceit will live in 
my remembrance fresh and unfading, overtop- 
ping all possible jokes, until the end of time. 
Or now, I learn with bitter tears how poor 
Jane Shore, dressed all in white, and i/vith her 
brown hair hanging down, went starving 
through the streets ;& or how George Barnwell 
killed the worthiest uncle that ever man had, 
and was afterwards so sorry for it that he 
ought to havje been let off.^ Comes swift to 
comfort me, the Pantomime — stupendous Phe- 
nomenon! — when clowns are shot from loaded 
mortars into the great chandelier, bright con- 
stellation that it is; when Harlequins,^ cov- 
ered all over with scales of pure gold, twist 
and sparkle, like amazing fish ; when Pantaloon 
(whom I deem it no irreverence to compare in 
my own mind to my grandfather) puts red-hot 
pokers in his pocket, and cries '^ Here's some- 
body coming 1 ' ' or taxes the Clown with petty 
larceny, by saying, * * Now, I sawed you do it ! ' ' 
when Everything is capable, with the greatest 
ease, of being changed into Anything; and 
''Nothing is, but thinking makes it so.'' Now, 
too, I perceive my first experience of the dreary 
sensation — often to return in after-life — of 
being unable, next day, to get back to the 
dull, settled world; of wanting to live for 
ever in the bright atmosphere I have quitted; 
of doting on the Uttle Fairy, with the wand 
like a celestial Barber's Pole, and pining fof a 
Fairy immortality along with her. Ah, she 
comes back in many shapes, as my eye wanders 
down the branches of my Christmas Tree, and 
goes as often, and has never yet stayed by 
me! 

Out of this delight springs the toy-theatre, — 
there it is, with its familiar proscenium,^ and 
ladies in feathers, in the boxes! — and all its 
attendant occupation with paste and glue, and 
gum, and water colours, in the get ting- up of 
The Miller and His Men,^ and Elizabeth, or the 

5 In a tragedy (founded on factl by Nicholas 

Rowe. See also the ballad of "Jane Shore" 
in Percy's Reliquea. 

6 Oeoroe Barnwell, or The London Merchant, by 

Gkorge Lillo; founded on another ballad. 

7 The clowns, in pantomimes, who play tricks upon 

an absurd old man, called "Pantaloon/' 

8 Stage 

9 Originally a popular melodrama by Isaac Pocock, 

first played at Covent Garden in 1813. A 
gang of bandits, disguised as millers, try to 
carry off the daughter of Kelmar, an old cot- 
tager. 



Exile of Siberia.io In spite of a few besetting 
accidents and failures (particularly an unrea- 
sonable disposition in the respectable Kelmar, 
and some others, to become faint in the legs, 
and double up, at exciting points of the 
drama), a teeming world of fancies so suggest- 
ive and all-embracing, that, far below it on 
my Christmas Tree, I see dark, dirty, real 
Theatres in the day-time, adorned with these 
associations as with the freshest garlands of 
the rarest flowers, and charming me yet. 

But hark I The Waits^i are playing, and 
they break my childish sleep! What images do 

I associate with the Christmas music as I see 
them set forth on the Christmas Tree! Known 
before all the others, keeping far apart from 
all the others, they gather round my little bed. 
An angel, speaking to a group of shepherds in 
a field; some travellers, with eyes uplifted, 
following a star ; a baby in a manger ; a child 
in a spacious temple, talking with grave men; 
a solemn figure, with a mild and beautiful face, 
raising a dead girl by the hand; again, near 
^ city gate, calling back the son of a widow, 
on his bier, to life; a crowd of people looking 
through the opened roof of a chamber where 
he sits, and letting down a sick person on a 
bed, with ropes; the same, in a tempest, walk- 
ing on the water to a ship; again, on a sea- 
shore, teaching a great multitude; again, with 
a child upon his knee, and other children round ; 
again, restoring sight to the blind, speech to 
the dumb, hearing to the deaf, health to the 
sick, strength to the lame, knowledge to the 
ignorant; again, dying upon a Cross, watched 
by armed soldiers, a thick darkness coming on, 
the earth beginning to shake, and only one 
voice heard, *' Forgive them, for they know 
not what they do." 

Still, on the lower and maturer branches of 

the Tree, Christmas associations cluster thick. 

School-books shut up ; Ovid and Virgil silenced ; 

the Rule of Three,i2 with its cool impertinent 

inquiries, long disposed of; Terence and 

Plautus acted no more, in an arena of huddled 

desks and forms, all chipped, and notched, and 

inked; cricket-bats, stumps,i8 and balls, left 

higher up, with the smell of trodden grass and 

the softened noise of shouts in the evening air; 

the tree is still fresh, still gay. If I no more 

come home at Christmas time, there will be 

10 Taken from a French novel published by Madame 
Cottin In 1806. Elizabeth walks from Siberia 
to Russia to get the Czar's pardon for her 
exiled family. 

II Street musicians who sing from house to house 

on Christmas Eve. 

12 The rule of "proportion." 

13 The three posts constituting «. "^Va^siX. V«v 'Cvx't 

game ot ctVcVl^V. 
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boys and girls (thank Heaven!) while the 
World lasts; and they do! Yonder they dance 
and play upon the branches of my Tree, God 
bless them, merrily, and my heart dances and 
plays tool 

And I do come home at Christmas. We all 
do, or we all should. We all come home, or 
ought to come home, for a short holiday — the 
longer, the better — from the great boarding- 
school, where we are for ever working at our 
arithmetical slates, to take, and give a rest. 
As to going a visiting, where can we not go, 
if we will; where have we not been, when we 
would; starting our fancy from our Christmas 
Tree! 

Away into the winter prospect. There are 
many such upon the tree I On, by low-lying, 
misty grounds, through fens and fogs, up long 
hills, winding dark as caverns between thick 
plantations, almost shutting out the sparkling 
stars; so, out on broad heights, until we stop 
at last, with sudden silence, at an avenue. The 
gate-bell has a deep, half-awful sound in the 
frosty air; the gate swings open on its hinges; 
and, as we drive up to a great house, the 
glancing lights grow larger in the windows, 
and the opposing rows of trees seem to fall 
solemnly back on either side, to give us place. 
At intervals, all day, a frightened hare has 
shot across this whitened turf; or the distant 
clatter of a herd of deer trampling the hard 
frost, has, for the minute, crushed the silence 
too. Their watchful eyes beneath the fern may 
be shining now, if we could see them, like the 
icy dewdrops on the leaves; but they are still, 
and all is still. And so, the lights growing 
larger, and the trees falling back before us, 
and closing up again behind us, as if to forbid 
retreat, we come to the house. 

There is probably a smell of roasted chest- 
nuts and other good comfortable things all the 
time, for we are telling Winter Stories — Ghost 
Stories, or more shame for us — round the 
Christmas fire; and we have never stirred, 
except to draw a little nearer to it. But, no 
matter for that. We came to the house, and it 
is an old house, full of great chimneys where 
wood is burnt on ancient dogs upon the hearth, 
and grim portraits (some of them with grim 
legends, too) lower distrustfully from the 
oaken panels of the walls. We are a middle- 
aged nobleman, and we make a generous sup- 
per with our host and hostess and their guests 
— it being Christmas time, and the old house 
full of company — and then we go to bed. Our 
room is a very old room. It is hung with 
tapestrjr. We don't like the portrait of a 



cavalier in green, over the fireplace. There 
are great black beams in the ceiling, and there 
is a great black bedstead, supported at the 
foot by two great black figures, who seem to 
have come off a couple of tombs in the old 
baronial church in the park, for our particular 
accommodation. But, we are not a supersti- 
tious nobleman, and we don't mind. Well! we 
dismiss our servant, lock the door, and mt 
before the fire in our dressing-gown, musing 
about a great many things. At length we go 
to bed. Well! we can't sleep. We toss and 
tumble, and can't sleep. The embers on the 
hearth burn fitfully and make the room look 
ghostly. We can't help peeping out over the 
counterpane, at the two black figures and the 
cavalier — that wicked-looking cavalier — in 
green. In the flickering light they seem to 
advance and retire: which, though we are not 
by any means a superstitious nobleman is not 
agreeable. Well! we get nervous — ^more and 
more nervous. We say **This is very foolish, 
but we can't stand this; we'll pretend to 
ill, and knock up somebody." Well! we are 
just going to do it, when the locked door opens, 
and there comes in a young woman, deadly 
pale, and with long fair hair, who glides to 
the fire, and sits down in the chair we have left 
there, wringing her hands. Then, we notice 
that her clothes are wet. Our tongue cleaves 
to the roof of our mouth, and we can't speak; 
but, we observe her accurately. Hei clothes are 
wet; her long hair is dabbled with moist mud; 
she is dressed in the fashion of two hundred 
years ago; and she has at her girdle a bunch 
of rusty keys. Well! there she sits, and we 
can't even faint, we are in such a state about 
it. Presently she gets up, and tries all the 
locks in the room with the rusty keys, which 
won't fit one of them; then, she fixes her eyes 
on the portrait of the cavalier in green, and 
says, in a low, terrible voice, "The stags know 
it ! " After that, she wrings her hands again, 
passes the bedside, and goes out at the door. 
We hurry on our dressing-gown, seize our pis- 
tols (we always travel with pistols), and are 
following, when we find the door locked. We 
turn the key, look out into the dark gallery; 
no one there. We wander away, and try to find 
our servant. Can't be done. We pace the 
gallery till daybreak; then return to our de- 
serted room, fall asleep, and are awakened hy 
our servant (nothing ever haunts him) and the 
shining sun. Well ! we make a wretched break- 
fast, and all the company say we look queer. 
After breakfast, we go over the house with our 
host, and then we take him to the portrait of 
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the cavalier in green, and then it all comes out. 
He was false to a young housekeeper once at- 
tached to that family, and famous for her 
beauty, who drowned herself in a pond, and 
whose body was discovered, after a long time, 
because the stags refused to drink of the water. 
Since which, it has been whispered that she 
traverses the house at midnight (but goes es- 
pecially to that room where the cavalier in 
green was wont to sleep), trying the old locks 
with the rusty keys. Well! we tell our host of 
what we have seen, and a shade comes over his 
features, and he begs it may be hushed up ; and 
80 it is. But, it's all true; and we said so, 
before we died (we are dead now) to many 
responsible people. 

There is no end to the old houses, with re- 
. Bounding galleries, and dismal state-bedcham- 
bers, and haunted wings shut up for many 
years, through which we may ramble, with an 
agreeable creeping up our back, and encounter 
any number of ghosts, but (it is worthy of 
I remark perhaps) reducible to a very few gen- 
eral types and classes; for, ghosts have little 
I originality, and ' ' walk ' ' in a beaten track. 
Thus, it comes to pass, that a certain room in 
a certain old hall, where a certain bad lord, 
baronet, knight, or gentleman, shot himself, 
bas certain planks in the floor from which the 
blood will not be taken out. You may scrape 
and scrape, as the present owner has done, or 
plane and plane, as his father did, or scrub and 
Scrub, as his grandfather did, or bum and bum 
i^ith strong acids, as his great-grandfather did, 
Init, there the blood will still be — no redder 
Uid no paler — no more and no less — always 
ust the same. Thus, in such another house 
here is a haunted door, that never will keep 
>pen; or another door that never will keep 
hut; or a haunted sound of a spinning-wheel, 
>r a hammer, or a footstep, or a cry, or a sigh, 
•r a horse's tramp, or the rattling of a chain. 
>r else, there is a turret-clock, which, at the 
aidnight hour, strikes thirteen when the head 
»f the family is going to die; or a shadowy, 
imnovable black carriage which at such a time 
8 always seen by somebody, waiting near the 
preat gates in the stable-yard. Or thus, it 
'ame to pass how Lady Mary went to pay a 
'^isit at a large wild house in the Scottish High- 
ands, and, being fatigued with her long jour- 
ley, retired to bed early, and innocently said, 
lezt morning, at the breakfast-table, ''How 
:>dd, to have so late a party last night, in this 
remote place, and not to tell me of it, before 
t went to bed ! ' ' Then, every one asked Lady 
Mary what she meant f Then, Lady Mary re- 



plied, **Why, all night long, the carriages were 
driving round and round the terrace, under- 
neath my window I ' ' Then, the owner of the 
house turned pale, and so did his Lady, and 
Charles Macdoodle of Macdoodle signed to 
Lady Mary to say no more, and every one was 
silent. After breakfast, Charles Macdoodle told 
Lady Mary that it was a tradition in the 
family that those rumbling carriages on the 
terrace betokened death. And so it proved, for, 
two months afterwards, the Lady of the man- 
sion died. And Lady Mary, who was a Maid 
of Honour at Court, often told this story to the 
old Queen Charlotte; by this token that the old 
King always said, ^'Eh, ehf What, whatf 
Ghosts, ghosts f No such thing, no such 
thing ! ' ' And never left off saying so, until he 
went to bed. 

Or, a friend of somebody's whom most of us 
know, when he was a young man at college, had 
a particular friend, with whom he made the 
compact that, if it were possible for the Spirit 
to return to this earth after its separation from 
the body, he of the twain who first died, should 
reappear to the other. In course of time, this 
compact was forgotten by our friend; the two 
young men having progressed in life, and taken 
diverging paths that were wide asunder. But, 
one night, many years afterwards, our friend 
being in the North of England, and staying for 
the night in an inn, on the Yorkshire Moors, 
happened to look out of bed; and there, in the 
moonlight, leaning on a bureau near the win- 
dow, stedfastly regarding him, saw his old 
college friend ! The appearance being solemnly 
addressed, replied, in a kind of whisper, but 
very audibly, **Do not come near me. I am 
dead. I am here to redeem my promise. I 
come from another world, but may not disclose 
its secrets ! ' ' Then, the whole form becoming 
paler, melted, as it were, into the moonlight, 
and faded away. 

Or, there was the daughter of the first oc- 
cupier of the picturesque Elizabethan house, so 
famous in our neighbourhood. You have heard 
about her? No! Why, She went out one sum- 
mer evening at twilight, when she was a beau- 
tiful girl, just seventeen years of age, to gather 
flowers in the garden; and presently came run- 
ning, terrified, into the hall to her father, say- 
ing, * * Oh, dear father, I have met myself ! * * 
He took her in his arms, and told her it was 
fancy, but she said, **0h no! I met myself in 
the broad walk, and I was pale and gathering 
withered flowers, and I turned my head, and 
held them up ! " And, that nighty she dv^% 
and a picture oi Yi^x ^Votj ^w^ Xife^g^i.^, Kiwskwsgsv 
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never finished, and they say it is somewhere in 
the house to this day, with its face to the wall. 

Or, the uncle of my brother ^s wife was rid- 
ing home on horseback, one mellow evening at 
sunset, when, in a green lane close to his own 
house, he saw a man standing before him, in 
the very centre of the narrow way. **Why 
does that* man in the cloak stand there!" he 
thought. **Does he want me to ride over 
hlmf" But the figure never moved. He felt 
a strange sensation at seeing it so still, but 
slackened his trot and rode forward. When 
he was so close to it, as almost to touch it with 
his stirrup, his horse shied, and the figure 
glided up the bank, in a curious, unearthly 
manner — backward, and without seeming to use 
its feet — and was gone. The uncle of my 
brother's wife, exclaiming, '*Good Heaven I 
It's my cousin Harry, from Bombay!" put 
spurs to his horse, which was suddenly in a pro- 
fuse sweat, and, wondering at such strange 
behaviour, dashed round to the front of his 
house. There, he saw the same figure, just 
passing in at the long French window of the 
drawing-room, opening on the ground. He 
threw his bridle to a servant, and hastened in 
after it. His sister was sitting there, alone. 
** Alice, Where's my cousin Harry f" "Your 
cousin Harry, John!" **Yes. From Bombay. 
I met him in the lane just now, and saw him 
enter here, this instant." Not a creature had 
been seen by any one; and in that hour and 
minute, as it afterwards appeared, this cousin 
died in India. 

Or, it was a certain sensible old maiden lady, 
who died at ninety-nine, and retained her facul- 
ties to the last, who really did see the Orphan 
Boy; a story which has often been incorrectly 
told, but, of which the real truth is this — be- 
cause it is, in fact, a story belonging to our 
family — and she was a connection of our fam- 
ily. When she was about forty years of age, 
and still an uncommonly fine woman (her lover 
died young, which was- the reason why she never 
married, though she had many offers), she went 
to stay at a place in Kent, which her brother, 
an Indian-Merchant, had newly bought. There 
was a story that this place had once been held 
in trust, by the guardian of a young boy; who 
was himself the next heir, and who killed the 
young boy by harsh and cruel treatment. She 
knew nothing of that. It has been said that 
there was a Cage in her bedroom in which the 
guardian used to put the boy. There was no 
such thing. There was only a closet. She went 
to bed, made no alarm whatever in the night, 
and in the morning said composedly to her 



maid when she came in, ''Who is the prett} 
forlorn- looking child who has been peeping ovA 
of that closet all night f" The maid replied 
by giving a loud scream, and instantly de- 
camping. She was surprised; but she was i 
woman of remarkable strength of mind, and 
she dressed herself and went downstairs, and 
closeted herself with her brother. **Now, Wal- 
ter," she said, "I have been disturbed all 
night by a pretty, forlorn -looking boy, who hai 
been constantly peeping out of that closet ii 
my room, which I can't open. This is somi 
trick." ''I am afraid not, Charlotte," saic 
he, *'for it is the legend of the house. It ii 
the Orphan Boy. What did he dot" '*H< 
opened the door softly," said she, **ani« 
peeped out. Sometimes, he came a step or tw« 
into the room. Then, I called to him, to en 
courage him, and he shrunk, and shuddered 
and crept in again, and shut the door. " * * Tin 
closet has no conmiunication, Charlotte," sai^ 
her brother, ' ' with any other part of the housi 
and it's nailed up." This was undeniably 
true, and it took two carpenters a whole fore 
noon to get it open, for examination. Then 
she was satisfied that she had seen the Orphai 
Boy. But, the wild and terrible part of tb^ 
story is, that he was also seen by three of 
brother's sons, in succession, who all 
young. On the occasion of each child 
taken ill, he came home in a heat, twelve hoi 
before, and said. Oh, Mamma, he had 
playing under a particular oak-tree, in a ce 
meadow, with a strange boy — a pretty, forloi 
looking bpy, who visls very timid, and 
signs! From fatal experience, the pare: 
came to know that this was the Orphan Boy, 
and that the course of that child whom 
chose for his little playmate was surely run. 

Legion is the name of the German castleii 
where we sit up alone to wait for the Spectre— ^ 
where we are shown into a room, made com 
paratively cheerful for our reception — where 
glance round at the shadows, thrown on t 
blank walls by the crackling fire — ^where 
feel very lonely when the village innkeeper aw 
his pretty daughter have retired, after lay 
down a fresh store of wood upon the hear 
and setting forth on the small table such sup- 
per-cheer as a cold roast capon, bread, grapesj 
and a flask of old Bhine wine — where the ^eve^ 
berating doors close on their retreat, one aftei 
another, like so many peals of sullen thunder- 
and where, about the small hours of the nigW 
we come into the knowledge of divers su 
natural mysteries. Legion is the name of 
haunted German students, in whose society 
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yet nearer to the fire, while the schoolboy 
le corner opens his eyes wide and round, 
aies oflP the footstool he has chosen for his 

when the door accidentally blows open. 

is the crop of such fruit, shining on our 
jtmas Tree; in blossom, almost at the very 

ripening all down the boughs! 
nong the later toys and fancies hanging 
; — as idle often and less pure — be the 
;e once associated with the sweet old Waits, 
softened music in the night, ever unalter- 
I Encircled by the social thoughts of 
stmas time, still let the benignant figure of 
•hildhood stand unchanged! In every cheer- 
image and suggestion that the season 
gs, may the bright star that rested above 
poor roof be the star of all the Christian 
Id! A moment's pause, O vanishing tree, 
rhich the lower boughs are dark to me as 
and let me look once more! I know there 
blank spaces on thy branches, where eyes 

I have loved have shone and smiled ; from 
h they are departed. But, far above, I see 
raiser of the dead girl, and the Widow's 
; and God is good! If Age be hiding for 
in the unseen portion of thy downward 
7th, O may I, with a grey head, turn a 
I's heart to that figure yet, and a child's 
:fulness and confidence! 
Dw, the tree is decorated with bright merri- 
t, and song, and dance, and cheerfulness. 

they are welcome. Innocent and welcome 
hey ever held, beneath the branches of the 
stmas Tree, which cast no gloomy shadow! 

as it sinks into the ground, I hear a whis- 
going through the leaves. **This, in com- 
loration of the law of love and kindness, 
;y, and compassion. This, in remembrance 
le!" 

[LLIAM MAKEPEACE THACK- 
ERAY (1811-1863) 

hL THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY* 

Goldsmith 

"Jet^ 811 r cette boule, 

Laid. ch6tlf et aouflPrant ; 
EtouffCt dans la foule, 

Faute d'etre assez grand : 

Une plaintc touchante 

De ma bouche sortit. 
Le bon Dieu me dit : Chante, 

Chante, pauvre petit ! 

lese papers, six in number, were prepared by 
Thackeray as lectures and were delivered in 
England in 1851, and in America in the winter 
of 1852-53. The first lecture dealt with Swift, 
thp last with Sterne and Goldsmith. 



Chanter, ou Je m'abuse, 

Bst ma ttlche ici-bas. 
Tous ceux qu'ainsi J 'amuse, 

Ne m'aimeront-ils pas?"t 

In those charming lines of B^ranger, one may 
fancy described the career, the sufferings, the 
genius, the gentle nature of Goldsmith, and 
the esteem in which we hold him. Who, of the 
millions whom he has amused, doesn't love him? 
To be the most beloved of English writers, what 
a title that is for a man! A wild youth, way- 
ward, but full of tenderness and affection, 
quits the country village, where his boyhood 
has been passed in happy musing, in idle shel- 
ter, in fond longing to see the great world out 
of doors, and achieve name and fortune: and 
after years of dire struggle, and neglect and 
poverty, his heart turning back as fondly to 
his native place as it had longed eagerly for 
change when sheltered there, he writes a book 
and a poem, full of the recollections and feel- 
ings of home: he paints the friends and scenes 
of his youth, and peoples Auburn and Wake- 
fieldl with remembrances of Lissoy. Wander 
he must, but he carries away a home-relic with 
him, and dies with it on his breast. His nature 
is truant; in repose it longs for change: as on 
the journey it looks back for friends and quiet. 
He passes to-day in building an air-castle for 
to-morrow, or in writing yesterday *s elegy ; and 
he would fly away this hour, but that a cage and 
necessity keep him. What is the charm of his 
verse, of his style, and humour! His sweet 
regrets, his delicate compassion, his soft smile, 
his tremulous sympathy, the weakness which 
he ownsf Your love for him is half pity. You 
come hot and tired from the day's battle, and 
this sweet minstrel sings to you. Who could 
harm the kind vagrant harper! Whom did he 
ever hurt? He carries no weapon, save the 
harp on which he plays to you; and with which 
he delights great and humble, young and old, 

t Bi^ranger (1780-1851) was a kind of French 
Burns, a writer of songs beloved by the people. 
The lines may be translated somewhat freely 
thus : 

Flung into life. 

Dwarfed, ugly, in pain ; 
Nigh crushed in the strife 

Where- I struggle in vain ; 

What wonder, should spring 

To my lips my dole? 
God said to me. "Sing! 

Sing, poor little soul !" 

So my task here below 

Is a-singing to rove; 
If pleasure I sow. 

Shall I not reap love? 

X The scenes respectively of the poem and the ro- 
mance on which Goldsmith's literary reputa- 
tion chiefly vest*. C:o\sv^«lX^ T\v«f li«%eT\^^ 
Village ana tVve nole^ \Xi«v<^xi, v. "JTV^. 
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the captains in the tents, or the soldiers round 
the fire, or the women and children in the vil- 
lages, at whose porches he stops and sings his 
simple songs of love and beauty. With that 
sweet story of the *< Vicar of WakefieW he 
has found entry into every castle and every 
hamlet in Europe. Not one of us, however 
busy or hard, but once or twice in our lives 
has passed an evening with him, and undergone 
the charm of his delightful music. 

Goldsmith's father was no doubt the good 
Doctor Primrose,! whom we all of us know. 
Swift was yet alive, when the little Oliver was 
born at Pallas, or PaUasmore, in the county 
of Longford, in Ireland. In 1730, two years 
after the child's birth, Charles Goldsmith re- 
moved his family to Lissoy, in the county West- 
meath, that sweet ** Auburn" which every per- 
son who hears me has seen in fancy. Here the 
kind parson brought up his eight children; and 
loving all the world, as his son says, fancied 
all the world loved him. He had a crowd of 
poor dependants besides those hungry children. 
He kept an open table; round which sat flat- 
terers and poor friends, who laughed at the 
honest rector 's many jokes, and ate the produce 
of his seventy acres of farm. Those who have 
seen an Irish house in the present day can fancy 
that one of Lissoy. The old beggar still has his 
allotted corner by the kitchen turf; 2 the 
maimed old soldier still gets his potatoes and 
buttermilk; the poor cottier^ still asks his 
honour's charity, and prays God bless his rever- 
ence for the sixpence; the ragged pensioner 
still takes his place by right and sufferance. 
There's still a crowd in the kitchen, and a 
crowd round the parlour table, profusion, con- 
fusion, kindness, poverty. If an Irishman 
comes to London to make his fortune, he has a 
half-dozen of Irish dependants who take a 
percentage of his earnings. The good Charles 
Goldsmith left but little provision for his hun- 
gry race when death summoned him ; and one of 
his daughters being engaged to a Squire of 
rather superior dignity, Charles Goldsmith im- 
poverished the rest of his family to provide the 
girl with a dowry. 

The smallpox which scourged all Europe at 
that time, and ravaged the roses off the cheeks 
of half the world, fell foul of poor little 
Oliver's face, when the child was eight years 
old, and left him scarred and disfigured for his 
life. An old woman in his father's village 
taught him his letters, and pronounced him a 



iThe ••Vicar" (of 

Wakefield). 
speat 



8 A peasant renting and 
cultivating a small 
holding. 



dunce: Paddy Byrne, the hedge-schoolmaster,^ 
took him in hand: and from Paddy Byrne be 
was transmitted to a clergyman at Elphin 
When a child was sent to school in those days 
the classic phrase was that he was placec 
under Mr. So-and-so's ferule. Poor little an 
cestors! It is hard to think how ruthlessl] 
you were birched; and how much of needlea 
whipping and tears our small forefathers ha^ 
to undergo! A relative — kind uncle ContariiM 
— took the main charge of little Noll ; who wenj 
through his schooldays righteously doing as lit 
tie work as he could: robbing orchards, playin| 
at ball, and making his pocket-money fly aboal 
whenever fortune sent it to him. Kverybod] 
knows the story of that famous * * Mistake of 1 
Night," when the young schoolboy, prdvidec 
with a guinea and a nag, rode up to the "besi 
house" in Ardagh, called for the landlord '1 
company over a bottle of wine at supper, and 
for a hot cake for breakfast in the morning; 
and found, when he asked for the bill, that tha 
best house was Squire Featherstone 's, and nof 
the inn for which he mistook it.i^ Who does notj 
know every story about Goldsmith f That 18 
delightful and fantastic picture of the chi 
dancing and capering about in the kitchen al 
home, when the old fiddler gibed at him for 
ugliness, and called him ^sop;<^ and little Ni 
made his repartee of ** Heralds proclaim aloui 
this saying — See -^sop dancing and his monkql 
playing." One can fancy a queer pitiful lod 
of humour and appeal upon that little scairea 
face — the funny little dancing figure, the fuBii| 
little brogue. In his life, and his writisA 
which are the honest expressioni of it, he it 
constantly bewailing that homely face and pe^ 
son; anon he surveys them in the glass Tok- 
fully; and presently assumes the most comical 
dignity. He likes to deck out his little peraoi 
in splendour and fine colours. He presented 
himself to be examined for ordination in a pair 
of scarlet breeches, and said honestly that be 
did not like to go into the Church, because 111 
was fond of coloured clothes. When he tried 
to practise as a doctor, he got by hook or by 
crook a black velvet suit, and looked as big an! 
grand as he could, and kept his hat over a 
patch on the old coat: in better days bef 
bloomed out in plum-colour, in blue silk, and il 
new velvet. For some of those splendours tbe 

4 Open air schools, held by hedge-sides, were once 

common in Ireland. 

5 nrhe Joke was actually played on Goldsmith, ana 

he worked it into the plot of his play, Sh^ 
Stoops to Conquer. 

6 This traditionary Greek writer of fables Is repre- 

sented to have been deformed. 
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beirs and assignees of Mr. Filby, the tailor, 
ikave never been paid to this day: perhaps the 
kind tailor and his creditor have met and set- 
tled their little account in Hades. 

They showed until lately a window at Trinity 
College, Dublin, on which the name of O. Gold- 
Bmith was engraved with a diamond. Whose 
diamond was itf Not the young sizar 's,7 who 
uade but a poor figure in that place of learn- 
ing. He was idle, penniless, and fond of pleas- 
ue: he learned his way early to the pawn- 
broker's shop. He wrote ballads, they say, 
for the street singers, who paid him a crown 
lor a poem: and his pleasure was to steal out 
at night and hear his verses sung. He was 
rdtastised by his tutor for giving a dance in his 
iXooms, and took the box on the ear so much to 
ikeart, that he packed up his all, pawned his 
|book8 and little property, and disappeared from 
{college and family. He said he intended to go 
;to America, but when his money was spent, the 
i young prodigal came home ruefully, and the 
Ifood folks there killed their calf — it was but 
» lean one — and welcomed him back. 
, After college he hung about his mother's 
louse, and lived for some years the life of a 
bockeens — ^passed a month with this relation 
Ind that, a year with one patron, a great deal 
If time at the public-house. Tired of this life, 
t was resolved that he should go to London, 
Uid study at the Temple ;9 but he got no 
'ftrther on the road to London and the wool- 
aekio than Dublin, where he gambled away the 
ifty pounds given to him for his outfit, and 
whence he returned to the indefatigable tor- 
iveness of home. Then he determined to be 
doctor, and uncle Contarine helped him to a 
Duple of years at Edinburgh. Then from Edin- 
Qrgh he felt that he ought to hear the famous 
rofessors of Leyden and Paris, and wrote 
lost amusing pompous letters to his uncle about 
lie great Farheim, Du Petit, and Duhamel du 
lonceau, whose lectures he proposed to follow. 
t uncle Contarine believed those letters — ^if 
Oliver 's mother believed that story which the 
outh related of his going to Cork, with the 
Urpose of embarking for America, of his hav- 
ig paid his passage-money, and having sent his 
it on board; of the anonymous captain sailing 
svay with Oliver's valuable luggage in a name- 
«8 ship, never to return; if uncle Contarine 
t)d the mother at Ballymahon, believed his 



A student given free 
rations, usually in 
return for menial 
services. 

An idle younger son 
of the poorer aris- 
tocracy. 



Quarters occupied by 
students of law. 

10 T h e cushion, and 
hence the office, of 
the Lord High 
Chancellor. 



stories, they must have been a very simple pair ; 
as it was a very simple rogue indeed who 
cheated them. When the lad, after failing in 
his clerical examination, after failing in his 
plan for studying the law, took leave of these 
projects and of his parents, and set out for 
Edinburgh, he saw mother, and uncle, and lazy 
Ballymahon, and green native turf, and spark- 
ling river for the last time. He was never to 
look on old Ireland more, and only in fancy 
revisit her. 

"But me not destined such delights to share 
My prime of life in wandering spent and care, 
Impelled, with steps unceasing to pursue 
Some fleeting good that moclcs me with the view ; 
That like the circle bounding earth and skies 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies : 
My fortune leads to traverse realms alone. 
And find no spot of all the world my own." ii 

I spoke in a former lecture of that high cour- 
age which enabled Fielding,i2 in spite of dis- 
ease, remorse, and poverty, always to retain a 
cheerful spirit and to keep his manly benevo- 
lence and love of truth intact, as if these treas- 
ures had been confided to him for the public 
benefit, and he was accountable to posterity for 
their honourable employ; and a constancy 
equally happy and admirable I think was shown 
by Goldsmith, whose sweet and friendly nature 
bloomed kindly always in the midst of a life's 
storm, and rain, and bitter weather. The poor 
fellow was never so friendless but he could be- 
friend some one ; never so pinched and wretched 
but he could give of his crust, and speak his 
word of compassion. If he had but his flute 
left, he could give that, and make the children 
happy in the dreary London court. He could 
give the coals in that queer coal-scuttle we read 
of to his poor neighbour: he could give away 
his blankets in college to the poor widow, and 
warm himself as he best might in the feathers: 
he could pawn his coat to save his landlord from 
gaol: when he was a school-usher he spent his 
earnings in treats for the boys, and the good- 
natured schoolmaster's wife said justly that she 
ought to keep Mr. Goldsmith's money as well 
as the young gentlemen's. When he met his 
pupils in later life, nothing would satisfy the 
Doctor but he must treat them still. ''Have 
you seen the print of me after Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds! "is he asked of one of his old pupils. 
''Not seen it I not bought it I Sure, Jack, if 
your picture had been published, I'd not have 



11 Goldsmith's The Trav- 

eller, lines 23-30. 

12 Henry Fielding, the 

novelist. 



13 Reynolds painted his 
portrait, and It 
was engraved in 
mezzotint h^ ^lax.- 
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been without it half -an-hour. ' ' His purse and 
his heart were everybody's, and his friends' as 
much as his own. When he was at the height 
of his reputation, and the Earl of Northumber- 
land, going as Lord Lieutenant to Ireland, 
asked if he could be of any service to Doctor 
Goldsmith, Goldsmith recommended his brother, 
and not himself, to the great man. *'My 
patrons," he gallantly said, "are the book- 
sellers, and I want no others." Hard patrons 
they were, and hard work he did; but he did 
not complain much: if in his early writings 
some bitter words escaped him, some allusions 
to neglect and poverty, he withdrew these ex- 
pressions when his works were republished, and 
betters days seemed to open for him; and he 
did not care to complain that printer or pub- 
lisher had overlooked his merit, or left him 
poor. The Court face was turned from honest 
Oliver, the Court patronised Beattie;i* the 
fashion did not shine on him — fashion adored 
Sterne.i5 Fashion pronounced Kellyi« to be 
the great writer of comedy of his day. A little 
— not ill-humour, but plaintiveness — a little be- 
trayal of wounded pride which he showed ren- 
der him not the less amiable. The author of 
the ** Vicar of Wakefield" had a right to pro- 
test when Newberyi7 kept back the manuscript 
for two years ; had a right to be a little peevish 
with Sterne; a little angry when Colman'sis 
actors declined their parts in his delightful 
comedy, when the manager refused to have a 
scene painted for it, and pronounced its damna- 
tion before hearing. He had not the great 
public with him; but he had the noble John- 
son, and the admirable Reynolds, and the 
great Gibbon, and the great Burke, and the 
great Fox — friends and admirers illustrious in- 
deed, as famous as those who, fifty years be- 
fore, sat round Pope's table. 

Nobody knows, and I dare say Goldsmith's 
buoyant temper kept no account of, all the 
pains which he endured during the early period 
of his literary career. Should any man of let- 
ters in our day have to bear up against such, 
Heaven grant he may come out of the period 
of misfortune with such a pure kind heart as 
that which Goldsmith obstinately bore in his 
breast. The insults to which he had to submit 



14 James Beattie, a Scottish poet. 

15 Laurence Sterne, author of Tristram Shandy. 

16 Hugh Kelly, author of False Delicacy, which 

was produced at Drury Lane Just before 
Goldsmith's The Oood-Natured Man. 

17 A publisher. 

18 George Colman the elder, a dramatist and man- 

ager, who brought out Goldsmith's She Stoops 
to Conquer only after much urging by Dr. 
Johnson and his friends. 



are shocking to read of — slander, contumelyi 
vulgar satire, brutal malignity perverting 
commonest motives and actions; he had 
share of these, and one's anger is roused 
reading of them, as it is at seeing a wo: 
insulted or a child assaulted, at the notion \}ai$ 
a creature so very gentle and weak, and £i 
of love, should have had to suffer so. And 
had worse than insult to undergo — to own 
fault and deprecate the anger of ruffi 
There is a letter of his extant to one Griffit 
a bookseller, in which poor Goldsmith is ior 
to confess that* certain books sent by Griffi 
are in the hands of a friend from whom Gol 
smith had been forced to borrow money. *'H< 
was wild, sir, ' ' Johnson said, speaking of Gol 
smith to Boswell, with his great, wise benevi 
lence and noble mercifulness of heart — '*Dr. 
Goldsmith was wild, sir; but he is so no more.' 
Ah! if we pity the good and weak man wl 
suffers undeservedly, let us deal very gent 
with him from whom misery extorts not on! 
tears, but shame; let us think humbly a 
charitably of the human nature that suffers 
sadly and falls so low. Whose turn may it 
to-morrow f What weak heart, confident befoi 
trial, may not succumb under temptation i 
vincible? Cover the good man who has b 
vanquished — cover his face and pass on. 

For the last half-dozen years of his lifi 
Goldsmith was far removed from the pr 
of any ignoble necessity: and in the recei] 
indeed, of a pretty large income from the hook* 
sellers his patrons. Had he lived but a feiH 
years more, his public fame would have heei 
as great as his private reputation, and he might 
have enjoyed alive a part of that esteeift whick 
his country has ever since paid to the vivid and. 
versatile genius who has touched on almoflt 
every subject of literature, and touched nothing 
that he did not adorn. Except in rare in** 
stances, a man is known in our profession, and 
esteemed as a skillful workman, years before 
the lucky hit which trebles his usual gains, an^ 
stamps him a popular author. In the strengtbJ 
of his age, and the dawn of his reputationJ 
having for backers and friends the most illufri 
trious literary men of his time, fame and profr 
perity might have been in store for Goldsnitbf 
had fate so willed it, and, at forty-six, had 
not sudden disease carried him off. I say profr^, 
perity rather than competence, for it is prob-1 
able that no sum could have put order into his ; 
affairs, or sufficed for his irreclaimable habitftj 
of dissipation. It must be remembered that 
he owed £2000 when he died. '*Was ever 
poet," Johnson asked, *'so trusted before?'' 
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k has been the case with many an\)ther good 
low of his nation, his life was tracked and 
I aubstance wasted by crowds of hungry beg- 
and lazy dependants. If they came at a 
time (and be sure they knew his affairs 
than he did himself, and watched his 
lay), he gave them of his money: if they 
on empty-purse days, he gave them his 
sopy bills: or he treated them to a 
where he had credit; or he obliged them 
an order upon' honest Mr. Filby for coats, 
which he paid as long as he could earn, and 
the shears of Filby were to cut for him 
^Qore. Staggering under a load of debt and 
)or, tracked by bailiffs and reproachful cred- 
9f running from a hundred poor dependants, 
'OBe appealing looks were perhaps the hardest 
aJl pains for him to bear, devising fevered 
88 for the morrow, new histories, new come- 
I, all sorts of new literary schemes, flying 
tk all these into seclusion, and out of seclu- 
into pleasure — at last, at five-and-forty, 
h seized him and closed his career. I have 
I many a time in the chambers in the Tem- 
which were his, and passed up the staircase, 
!h Johnson and Burke and Reynolds trod 
ee their friend, their poet, their kind Gold- 
:h — ^the stair on which the poor women sat 
ping bitterly when they heard that the 
itest and most generous of all men was dead 
lin the black oak door. Ah! it was a dif- 
snt lot from that for which the poor fellow 
led, when he wrote with heart yearning for 
le those most charming of all fond verses, 
pvhieh he fancies he revisits Auburn: — 

sre, as I take my solitary rounds, 
idst thy tangling walks and ruined grounds, 
a, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Lere once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, 
nembrance wakes, with all her busy train, 
ells at my breast, and turns the past to 
pain. . . .**• 

ji these verses, I need not say with what 
lody, with what touching truth, with what 
luisite beauty of comparison — as indeed in 
idreds more pages of the writings of this 
lest soul — the whole character of the mau 
told — his humble confession of faults and 
akness; his pleasant little vanity, and desire 
it his village should admire bim; his simple 
leme of good in which everybody was to be 
ppy — no beggar was to be refused his dinner 
nobody in fact was to work much, and he to 
the harmless chief of the Utopia,t and the 

rhackeray's quotation here from The Deserted 
Village extends through thirty lines more, 
for which see page 374. II. 83-112. 

See page 110 and note. 



monarch of the Irish Yvetot.l He would have 
told again, and without fear of their failing, 
those famous jokes which had hung fire in Lon- 
don ;i he would have talked of his great friends 
of the Club — of my Lord Clare and my Lord 
Bishop, my Lord Nugent — sure he knew them 
intimately, and was hand and glove with some 
of the best men in town — and he would have 
spoken of Johnson and of Burke, and of Sir 
Joshua who had painted him — and he would 
have told wonderful sly stories of Banelagh and 
the Pantheon,2 and the masquerades at Madame 
Cornelysjs and he would have toasted, with a 
sigh, the Jessamy Bride* — the lovely Mary 
Horneck. 

The figure of that charming young lady 
forms one of the prettiest recollections of Gold- 
smith *s life. She and her beautiful sister, who 
married Bunbury, the graceful and humorous 
amateur artist of those days, when Gillray" had 
but just begun to try his powers, were among 
the kindest and dearest of Goldsmith's many 
friends, cheered and pitied him, travelled 
abroad with him, made him welcome at their 
home, and gave him many a pleasant holiday. 
He bought his finest clothes to figure at their 
country house at Barton — he wrote them droll 
verses. They loved him, laughed at him, played 
him tricks and made him happy. He asked for 
a loan from Garrick,<* and Garrick kindly sup- 
plied him, to enable him to go to Barton: but 
there were to be no more holidays and only one 
brief struggle more for poor Goldsmith. A 
lock of his hair was taken from the coffin and 
given to the Jessamy Bride. She lived quite 
into our time. Hazlitt^ saw her an old lady, 
but beautiful still, in Northcote'ss painting- 
room, who told the eager critic how proud she 
always was that Goldsmith had admired her. 
The younger Colman» has left a touching rem- 
iniscence of him (vol. i, 63, 64) : — 



1 Compare page 365. 

2 London pleasure re- 

sorts of that time. 

3 Conductress of a pub- 

lic place for social 
gatherings. 

4 Goldsmith's pet name 

for this young girl 
friend of his. 

5 James Gill ray, a cari- 

caturist. 



6 David Garrick, the 

actor. 

7 William Hazlitt, the 

essayist. 

8 James Northcote, of 

the Royal Acade- 
my. 

9 George Colman, a dra- 

matist, son of the 
Colman mentioned 
above. 



t A little town in Normandy whose lords were 
once called kings. B^ranger wrote a ballad 
on the subject, which Thackeray translated : 

There was a king of Yvetot, 

Of whom renown hath little said. 
Who let all thoughts of glory go, 

And dawdled half his days abed ; 
And every night, as night came round. 
By Jenny with a nightcap crowned, 

Slept very sound : 
Sing ho, ho, ho • and \\e, V\^^ \!i^\ 
That's the VL\nA ol VLVa% lot m^. ^N.^. 
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•*I was only five years old,*' he says, **when Think of him reckless, thriftless, vain, if you 
Goldsmith took me on his knee one evening like — but merciful, gentle, generous, full of 
whilst he was drinking coffee with my father, love and pity. He passes out of our life, and 
and began to play with me, which amiable act goes to render his account beyond it. Think 
I returned, with the ingratitude of a peevish of the poor pensioners weeping at his grave; 
brat, by giving him a very smart slap on the think of the noble spirits that admired and 
face: it must have been a tingler, for it left deplored him; think of the righteous pen thai 
the marks of my spiteful paw on his cheek, wrote his epitaph — and of the wonderful and 
This infantile outrage was followed by sum- unanimous response of affection with which the 
mary justice, and I was locked up by my indig- world has paid back the love he gave it. His 
nant father in an adjoining room to undergo humour delighting us still: his song fresh and 
solitary imprisonment in the dark. Here I b'^autiful as when first he charmed with it: his 
began to howl and scream most abominably, words in all our mouths: his very weaknesses 
which was no bad step towards my liberation, beloved and familiar — his benevolent spirit 
since those who were not inclined to pity me seems still to smile upon us; to do gentle kind- 
might be likely to set me free for the purpose nesses: to succour with sweet charity: to c 
of abating a nuisance. soothe, caress, and forgive : to plead with the t 

**At length a generous friend appeared to fortunate for the unhappy and the poor, 

extricate me from jeopardy, and that generous His name is the last in the list of those men t 

friend was no other than the man I had so of humour who have formed the themes of the |s 

wantonly molested by assault and battery — discourses which you have heard so kindly, 
it was the tender-hearted Doctor himself, with 

a lighted candle in hU hand and a smile upon ^^^^ BOUNDABOUT PAPERS* '= 

his countenance, which was still partially re<i p 

from the effects of my petulance. I sulked and De Juventotei Jl 

sobbed as he fondled and soothed, till I began q^, ^^^ „f ^^^^ veracious and round- ^ 

to brighten. Goldsmith seized the propitious ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^gj^t^^ ^^ ^ riod which can only 

moment of returning good-humour, when he put ^e ..istorical to a great number of readers of 

down the candle and began to conjure. He j^jg Magazine. Four I saw at the stati* 

placed three hats, which happened to be m the ^^,^ ^^^^ orange-covered books in their 

room, and a shilUng under each. The shUhngs, ^^^^ ^j,„ ^^^ l,„t ^^^^ t„„„„ q IV.. 

he told me, were England, France, and Spain. ^ ^^^y^ ^„^ ^^^ ^^^ pictures. Elderly 

'Hey presto cockalorum! ' cried the Doctor, and gentlemen were in their prime, old men in theii 

lo, on uncovering the shillings, which had been ^^^j^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^j ^^ ^^^ ^^ gi, 

dispersed each beneath a separate hat they -^ ^^^^^ „„ ^„i„ „„ ^ j^t^,,^ „, t„ 

were aU found congregated under one. I was hanging here and there in a Club or old- 1 

no politician at five years old, and therefore fashioned dining-room; on horseback, as »l 

might not have wondered at the sudden revolu- Trafalgar Square, for example, where I de^ 

tion which brought England, France, and monarch to look more uncomfortable. H. 

Spain all under one crown; but as also I was ^^^g j^ g„„j memoirs and histories whidi 

no conjurer, it amazed me beyond measure. ^^^ ^^^^ y^^^ published in Mr. MasseyV 

. . . From that time, whenever the Doctor ..History"; in the "Buckingham and Grei- 

came to visit my father 'I plucked his gown ^.„g correspondence"; and gentlemen who 

to share the good man's smile;' a game at ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^ ^^^ain writer of disloyalty are 

romps constantly ensued, and we were always referred to those volumes to see whether the 

cortUal friends and merry playfellows. Our .^^^ ^^^^ „f q j, overcharged, 
unequal companionship varied somewhat as to 

sports as I grew older ; but it did not last long : i "Upon Youth." 

my senior playmate died in his forty-fifth year, I ^^Sfiam^^assey. author of a history of George , 

when I had attained my eleventh. ... In ill's reign. Grenville's Memoirs of the Coufi ft 

nil +>ifl Tinmprnna nppniiTifs of hiH virtues and 2f ^^orge IV had just been published (1859). ; 

an tne numerous accounts oi nis virtues ana Thackeray's lectures on The Four Georges had 

foibles, his genius and absurdities, his knowl- been delivered about five years before. 

edge of nature and ignorance of the world, his ♦ in emulation of Household Words, of which 

'compassion for another 's woe ' was always pre- P«t!es':'^fte"c"^ft'i?f ^«a'^afSS?VS'i?SdS 

dominant; and my trivial story of his humour- in i860 and Thackeray was engaged to edit 

ing a froward child weighs but as a feather }t.^ '^.^l^^^lXrirT^Z^^t^^- 

in tne recordea scale of his oenevolence. " gine bore an orange cover. 
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Buron« has paddled him off; he has mingled 
;h the crowded republic of the dead. His 
gy smiles from a canvas or two. Breechless 

bestrides his steed in Trafalgar Square. I 
ieve he still wears his robes at Ma<lame Tus- 
id's<^ (Madame herself having quitted Baker 
reet and life, and found him she modelled 
'ther side the Stygian stream). On the head 

a five-shilling piece we still occasionally 
He upon, him, with St. George, the dragon- 
yer, on the other side of the coin.f Ah me I 
[ this George slay many dragons! Was he a 
ive, heroic champion, and rescuer of virgins? 
lUI Weill have you and I overcome all the 
igons that assail us? come alive and vic- 
ious out of all the caverns which we have 
ered in life, and succoured, at risk of life 
1 limb, all poor distressed persons in whose 
ted limbs the dragon Poverty is about to 
Item his fangs> whom the dragon Crime is 
soning with his horrible breath, and about 
crunch up and devour? O my royal liege! 
my gracious prince and warrior! You a 
mpion to fight that monster? Your feeble 
ar ever pierce that slimy paunch or plated 
!kf See how the flames come gurgling out 
his red-hot brazen throat! What a roar! 
sreT and nearer he trails, with eyes flaming 
9 the lamps of a railroad engine. How he 
leals, rushing out through the darkness of 

tunnel! Now he is near. Now he is here, 
.d now — ^what? — lance, shield, knight, feath- 
\, horse and all? O horror, horror! Next 
jr, round the monster's cave, there lie a few 
nes more. You, who wish to keep yours in 
iir skins, be thankful that you are not called 
on to go out and fight dragons. Be grateful 
it they don't sally out and swallow you. 
3ep a wise distance from their caves, lest you 
y too dearly for approaching them. Remem- 
r that years passed, and whole districts were 
vaged, before the warrior came who was able 

cope with the devouring monster. When 
at knight does make his appearance, with all 
f heart let us go out and welcome him with 
ir best songs, huzzas, and laurel wreaths, and 
gerly recognize his valour and victory. But 
f comes only seldom. Countless knights were 
dn before St. George won the battle. In the 
ittle of life are we all going to try for the 
mours of championship? If we can do our 

Ferryman of the river Styx. ^ ^ . 

rhe proprietress of a famous show-place contain- 
ing wax effigies of various celebrities. 

8t George is tlie great Christian hero of the 
middle ages, and legendary slayer of the 
dragon (the devil), whereby he delivered the 
virgin Sabra (the Church) ; adopted as the 
patron saint of England. 



duty, if we can keep our place pretty honour- 
ably through the combat, let us say Laus Ded!^ 
at the end of it, as the firing ceases, and the 
night falls over the field. 

The old were middle-aged, the elderly were in 
their prime, then, thirty years since, when yon 
royal George was till fighting the dragon. As 
for you, my pretty lass, with your saucy hat 
and golden tresses tumbled in your net, and 
you, my spruce young gentleman in your man- 
darin 's cap (the young folks at the country- 
place where I am staying are so attired),, your 
parents were unknown to each other, and wore 
short frocks and short jackets, at the date K)f 
this five-shilling piece. Only to-day I met a 
dog-cart crammed with children — children with 
moustaches and mandarin caps — children with 
saucy hats and hair-nets — children in short 
frocks and knickerbockers (surely the prettiest 
boy's dress that has appeared these hundred 
years )-*-children from twenty years of age to 
six; and father, with mother by his side, driv- 
ing in front — and on father's countenance I 
saw that very laugh which I remember per- 
fectly in the time when this crown-piece was 
coined — in his time, in King .George's time, 
when we were school-boys seated on the same 
form. The smile was just as broad, as bright, 
as jolly, as I remember it in the past — unfor- 
gotten, though not seen or thought of, for how 
many decades of years, and quite and instantly 
familiar, though so long out of sight. 

Any contemporary of that coin who takes 
it up and reads the inscription round the lau- 
relled head, '*Georgius IV Britanniarum Bex. 
Fid. Def.7 1823," if he will but look steadily 
at the round, and utter the proper incantation,! 
I dare say may conjure back his life there. 
Look well, my elderly friend, and tell me what 
you see? Hrst, I see a Sultan, with hair, 
beautiful hair, and a crown of laurels round 
his head, and his name is Georgius Rex. Fid. 
Def., and so on. Now the Sultan has disap- 
peared; and what is it that I see? A boy, — 
a boy in a jacket. He is at a desk; he has 
great books before him, Latin and Greek books 
and dictionaries. Yes, but behind the great 
books, which he pretends to read, is a little one, 
with pictures, which he is really reading. It 

6 "Praise God.'* . -. 

7 "King of Britain, Defender of the Falth.'^ 

JThis word suggests to Thackeray's fancy the 
oriental terms in which he proceeds to de- 
scribe the vision. The king is a "Sultan." 
The conjurer who reviews his own past life 
sees himself as a school-boy under the instruc- 
tion of a gowned "dervish'^; later, as a college 
youth In cap and gown he is himself a "der- 
vish," disciplined by an old proctor perhaps 
("moollah," judge, ^TV^'at^ \ wi^ ^^ wv. 
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is — yes, I can read now — ^it is the "Heart of 
Mid Lothian," by the author of **Waverley" 
— or, no, it is "Life in London, or the Adven- 
tures of Corinthian Tom, Jeremiah Hawthorn, 
and their friend 3ob Logic, ' ' by Pierce Egan ; 
and it has pictures — oh I such funny pictures! 
As he reads, there comes behind the boy, a man, 
a dervish, in a black gown, like a woman, and 
a black square cap, and he has a book in each 
hand, and he seizes the boy who is reading the 
picture-book, and lays his head upon one of his 
books, and smacks it with the other. The boy 
makes faces, and so that picture disappears. 

Now the boy has grown bigger. Se has got 
on a black gown and cap, something like the 
dervish. He is at a table, with ever so many 
bottles on it, and fruit, and tobacco; and other 
young dervishes come in. They seem as if they 
were singing. To them enters an old moollah; 
he takes down their names, and orders them 
all to go to bed. What is thisf A carriage, 
with four beautiful horses all galloping — a man 
in red is blowing a trumpet. Many young men 
are on the carriage — one of them is drrriag the 
horses. Surely they won't drive into that — f 
— ah I they have all disappeared. And now I 
see one of the young men alone. He is walk- 
ing in a street — a dark street — presently a 
light comes to a window. There is the shadow 
of a lady who passes. He stands there till the 
light goes out. Now he is in a room scribbling 
on a piece of paper, and kissing a miniature 
every now and then. There seem to be lines 
each pretty much of a length. I can read 
heart f smart j dart; Mao'y, fairy; Cupid, stupid; 
true, you; and never mind what more. Bah! 
it is bosh. Now see, he has got a gown on 
again, and a wig of white hair on his head, and 
he is sitting with other dervishes in a great 
room full of them, and on a throne in the 
middle is an old Sultan in scarlet, sitting be- 
fore a desk, and he wears a wig too — and the 
young man gets up and speaks to him. And 
now what is here? He is in a room with ever 
so many children, and the miniature hanging 
up. Can it be a likeness of that woman who 
is sitting before that copper urn with . a silver 
vase in her hand, from which she is pouring 
hot liquor into cupsf Was she ever a fairy? 
She is as fat as a hippopotamus now. He is 
sitting on a divan by the fire. He has a paper 
on his knees. Bead the name. It is the Super- 
fine Beview, It inclines to think that Mr. 
Dickens is not a true gentleman, that Mr. 
Thackeray is not a true gentleman, and that 
when the one is pert and the other arch, we, the 
gentlemen of the Superfine BevieWf think, and 



think rightly, that we have some cause to be 
indignant. The great cause why modem 
humour and modern sentimentalism repel us, 
is that they are unwarrantably familiar. Now, 
Mr. Sterne, the Superfine Beview thinks, "was 
a true sentimentalist, because he was above 
all things a true gentleman." The flattering 
inference is obvious; let us be thankful for an 
elegant moralist watching over us, and learn, 
if not too old, to imitate his high-bred polite- i 
ness and catch his unobtrusive grace. If we I 
are unwarrantably familiar, we know who ia f 
not. If we repel by pertness, we know who , 
never does. If our language offends, we know . 
whose is always modest. O pity! The visioi . 
has disappeared off the silver, the images of ^ 
youth and the past are vanishing away! We 
who have lived before railways were made be- 
long to another world. In how many houn 
could the Prince of Wales drive from Brighton [, 
to London, with a light carriage built ex- 
pressly, and relays of horses longing to gallop 
the next stage? Do you remember Sir Some- 
body, the coachman of the Age, who took oar ^ 
half-crown so affably? It was only yesterday; t^ 
but what a gulf between now and then! The* ^ 
was the old world. Stage-coaches, more or lesB ^ 
swift, riding-horses, pack-horses, highwaymen, i 
knights in armour, Norman invaders, Romai . 
legions, Druids, Ancient Britons painted blue, i 
and so forth — all these belong to the old period. 
I will concede a halt in the midst of it, and ^ 
allow that gunpowder and printing tended to , 
modernize the world. But your railroad starts 
the new era, and we of a certain age belong 
to the new time and the old one. We are of the 
time of chivalry as well as the Black Prince^ 
or Sir Walter Manny.2 We are of the age of 
steam. We have stepped out of the old world 
on to "Brunei's" vast deck,' and across the 
waters ingens patet tellus,^ Towards what new 
continent are we wending? to what new laws, 
new manners, new politics, vast new expanses 
of liberties unknown as yet, or only surmisedf 
I used to know a man who had invented a 
flying-machine. "Sir," he would say, "give 
me but five hundred pounds, and I will make 
it. It is so simple of construction that I trem- 
ble daily lest some other person should light 
upon and patent my discovery. ' ' Perhaps f aitli |,- 
was wanting; perhaps the five hundred pounds. 
He is dead, and somebody else must make the 
flying-machine. But that will only be a step 



!l 



1 The son of Edward 

III ; hero of Poi- 
tiers, 1356. 

2 A soldier of Edward 

III. 



3 The steamship "Great 

Eastern.'* designed 
by I. K. Brunei. 
1858. 

4 *'A great world looms." 
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forward on the journey already begun since 

we quitted the old world. There it lies on the 

other side of yonder embankments. You young 

folks have never seen it; and Water loo^ is to 

yoa no more than Agincourt,<^ and George IV. 

than Sardanapalus.7 We elderly people have 

lived in that pre-railroad world, which has 

passed into limbo and vanished from under us. 

I tell you it was firm under our feet once, and 

not long ago. 'They have raised those railroad 

embankments up, and shut off the old world 

that was behind them. Climb up that bank on 

which the irons are laid, and look to the other 

dde — ^it is gone. There is no other side. Try 

and catch yesterday. Where is itf Here is a 

Times newspaper, dated Monday 26th, and this 

is Tuesday 27th. Suppose you deny there was 

Buch a day as yesterday. 

We who lived before railways, and survive 
out of the ancient world, are like Father Noah 
and his family out of the Ark. The children 
will gather round and say to us patriarchs, 
**Tell us, grandpapa, about the old world.'* 
And we shall mumble our old stories; and we 
shall drop off one by one; and there will be 
fewer and fewer of us, and these very old and 
feeble. There will be but ten pre-railroadites 
left; then three — then two — then one — then O! 
If the hippopotamus had the least sensibility 
(of which I cannot trace any signs either in 
bis hide or his face), I think he would go down 
to the bottom of his tank, and never come up 
again. Does he not see that he belongs to 
bygone ages, and that his great hulking barrel 
of a body is out of place in these times! What 
bas he in common with the brisk young life 
Burrounding himf In the watches of the night, 
when the keepers are asleep, when the birds 
are on one leg, when even the little armadillo 
is quiet, and the monkeys have ceased their 
chatter, — ^he, I mean the hippopotamus, and the 
elephant, and the long-necked giraffe, perhaps 
may lay their heads together and have a col- 
loquy about the great silent antediluvian world 
which they remember, where mighty monsters 
floundered through the ooze, crocodiles basked 
on the banks, and dragons darted out of the 
caves and waters before men were made to slay 
them. We who lived before railroads are ante- 
diluvians — ^we must pass away. We are grow- 
ing scarcer every day; and old— old — ^very old 
relics of the times when George was still fight- 
ing the Dragon. 
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THE LADY OF SHALOTT* 

PART I 

On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye, 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky; 
And thro' the field the road runs by 

To many- tower *d Camelot;i 
And up and down the people go, 
dazing where the lilies blow 
Round an island there below. 

The island of Shalott. 

Willows whiten, aspens quiver. 
Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Thro' the wave that runs for ever 
By the island in the river 

Flowing down to Camelot. 
Four gray walls, and four gray towers. 
Overlook a space of flowers, 
And the silent isle imbowers 

The Lady of Shalott. 

By the margin, willow-veil 'd, .>/ 

Slide the heavy barges traiFd "i. 

By slow horses; and unhail'd 
The shallop flitteth silken-sail 'd 

Skimming down to Camelot; 
But who hath seen her wave her handf 
Or at the casement seen her standi 
Or is she known in all the land. 

The Lady of Shalott? 

Only reapers, reaping early 
In among the bearded barley. 
Hear a song that echoes cheerly 
From the river winding clearly, 

Down to tower 'd Camelot; 
And by the moon the reaper weary. 
Piling sheaves in uplands airy, 
Listening, whispers * * 'T is the fairy 

Lady of Shalott." 

PART II 

There she weaves by night and day 
*A magic web with colours gay. 
She has heard a whisper say, 
A curse is on her if she stay 

To look down to Camelot. 
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5 Fought 1815. 
• Fought 1415. 



7 An Assyrian king ; 
died 626 B. C. 



1 The place of Arthur's court. 

* This is, with some variations, essentially the 
story of Elaine, "the lily maid of Astolat,** 
which is told at greater length and with more 
fidelity in the Jdylla of the King, It i% T««»^- 
8on*s eaTU««t "^WLtxix^ VoXa XX^fc hx"QKa:e«av ^^^. 
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She knows not what the curse may be. 
And so she weaveth steadily, 
And little other care hath she, 
, The Lady of Shalott. 

And moving thro' a mirror clear 
That hangs before her all the year, 
Shadows of the world appear. 
There she sees the highway near 

Winding down to Camelot; 50 

There the river eddy whirls^ 
And there the surly village-churls, 
And the red cloaks of market girls. 

Pass onward from Shalott. 

Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 
An abbot on an ambling pad, 
Sometimes a curly shepherd-lad. 
Or long-haired page in crimson clad. 

Goes by to tower 'd Camelot; 
And sometimes thro' the mirror blue 60 

The knights come riding two and two: 
She hath no loyal knight and true, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

But in her web she still delights 
To weave the mirror's magic sights. 
For often thro' the silent nights 
A funeral, with plumes and lights 

And music, went to Camelot; 
Or when the moon was overhead. 
Came two young lovers lately wed: 70 

**I am half sick of shadows," said 

The Lady of Shalottf 

PART ni 

A bow-shot from her bower-eaves, 
He rode between the barley-sheaves, 
The sun came dazzling thro' the leaves. 
And flamed upon the brazen greaves 

Of bold Sir Lancelot. 
A red-cross knight for ever kneel 'd 
To a lady in his shield, 
That sparkled on the yellow field, 80 

Beside remote Shalott. 

The gemmy bridle glitter 'd free. 
Like to some branch of stars we see 
Hung in the golden Galaxy.2 
The bridle bells rang merrily 

As he rode down to Camelot; 
And from his blazon 'd baldric slung 
A mighty silver bugle hung, 

2 The Milky Way. 

t In these lines, says Tennyson's son, is to be 
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And as he rode his- armour rung. 
Beside remote Shalott. 

All in the blue unclouded weather 
Thick- Jewell 'd shone the saddle-leather. 
The helmet and the helmet-feather 
Burn'd like one burning flame together. 

As he rode down to Camelot; 
As often thro' the purple night, 
Below the starry clusters bright. 
Some bearded meteor, trailing light, 

Moves over still Shalott. 

His broad clear brow in sunlight glow'd; 
On burnish 'd hooves his war-horse trode; 
From underneath his helmet flow'd 
His coal-black curls as on he rode. 

As he rode down to Camelot. 
From the bank and from the river 
He flash 'd into the crystal mirror, 
**Tirra lirra," by the river 

Sang Sir Lancelot. 

She left the web, she left the loom, 
She made three paces thro ' the room. 
She saw the water-lily bloom. 
She saw the helmet and the plume. 

She look'd down to Camelot. 
Out flew the web and floated wide; 
The mirror crack 'd from side to side; 
**The curse is come upon me," cried 

The Lady of Shalott. 

PART IV 

In the stormy east- wind straining, 

The pale yellow woods were waning, 

The broad stream in his banks complaining, 120 

Heavily the low sky raining 

Over tower 'd Camelot; 
Down she came and found a boat 
Beneath a willow left afloat. 
And round about the prow she wrote 

The Lady of Shalott. 



And down the river's dim expanse 
Like some bold seer in a trance. 
Seeing all his own mischance — 
With a glassy countenance 

Did she look to Camelot. 
And at the closing of the day 
She loosed the chain, and down she lay; 
The broad stream bore her far away. 

The Lady of Shalott. 



i 



I 



130 



Lying, robed in snowy white 

That loosely flew to left and right — 



found the key to the t>oem. The allegory mt^ i«„„«o „^^^ •,«- 4»o11iti« lirriif 

tAen, if one be desired, is Hot bard to traw. I ^^^ leaves upon her falling light— 
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be noises of the night 
(he floated down to Camelot; 
the boat-head wound along 
lowy hills and fields among, 
$ard her singing her last song, 
Che Lady of Shalott. 

I carol, mournful, holy, 

I loudly, chanted lowly, 
blood was frozen slowly, 

r eyes were darkened wholly, 
CurnM to tower 'd Camelot. 

she reach 'd upon the tide 
it house by the water-side, 

in her song she died. 
The Lady of Shalott. 

:ower and balcony, 
den-wall and gallery, 
aing shape she floated by, 
lie between the houses high, 
Ulent into Camelot. 
m the wharfs they came, 
and burgher, lord and dame, 
and the prow they read her name, 
rhe Lady of Shalott. 

thisf and what is heref 
the lighted palace near 
e sound of royal cheer. 
By cross M themselves for fear, 
Vll the knights at Camelot: 
ncelot mused a little space; 
, ' * She has a lovely face ; 
his mercy lend her grace, 
rhe Lady of Shalott.'' 

CENONE* 

ies a vale in Ida, lovelier 

II the valleys of Ionian hills. 

imming vapour slopes athwart the glen, 
3rth an arm, and creeps from pine to 
)ine, 

iters, slowly drawn. On either hand 
vns and meadow-ledges midway down 
ich in flowers, and far below them roars 
ig brook falling thro' the cloven ravine 
tract after cataract to the sea. 
the valley topmost Gargarus 10 

up and takes the morning; but in front 
rges, opening wide apart, reveal 
md Ilion's column 'd citadel, 
)wn of Troas. 

e. a nymph of Mt. Ida in the Troad, early 
beloved of the shepherd Paris, mourns his 
ertion of her. and relates the story of the 
lous '^Judgment of Paris" which led to the 
•Jan war. 
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Hither came at noon 
Mournful (Enone, wandering forlorn 
Of Paris, once her playmate on the hills. 
Her cheek had lost the rose, and round her neck 
Floated her hair or seem'd to float in rest. 
She, leaning on a fragment twined with vine. 
Sang to the stillness, till the mountain-shade 20 
Sloped downward to her seat from the upper 
diff. 

"O mother Ida, many fountain M Ida, 
Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
For now the noonday quiet holds the hill; 
The grasshopper is silent in the grass; 
The lizard, with his shadow on the stone. 
Rests like a shadow, and the winds are dead. 
The purple flower droops, the golden bee 
Is lily-cradled: I alone awake. 
My eyes are full of tears, my heart of love, 80 
My heart is breaking and my eyes are dim. 
And I am all aweary of my life. 

"O mother Ida, manyf ountain 'd Ida, 
Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
Hear me, O earth, hear me, O hills, O caves 
That house the cold crown 'd snake! O moun- 
tain brooks, 
I am the daughter of a. River-God, 
Hear me, for I will speak, and build up all 
My sorrow with my song, as yonder walls 
Rose slowly to a music slowly breathed,t ^0 
A cloud, that gathered shape; for it may be 
Thatj/wijiK'j speak of it, a little while 
My heajcji^may wander from its deeper woe. 

"O mother Ida, many-fountain 'd Ida, 
Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
I waited underneath the dawning hills; 
Aloft the mountain-lawn was dewy-dark, 
And dewy-dark aloft the mountain-pine. 
Beautiful Paris, evil-hearted Paris, 
Leading a jet-black goat white-horn 'd, white- 
hooved, 50 

Came up from reedy Simois all alone. 

'^O mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
Far off the torrent call'd me from the cleft; 
Far up the solitary morning smote 
The streaks of virgin snow. With down-dropt 

eyes 
I sat alone; white-breasted like a star 
Fronting the dawn he moved; a leopard skin 
Droop M from his shoulder, but his sunny hair 
Cluster 'd about his temples like a God's; 
And his cheek brighten 'd as the foam-bow 

brightens 00 

t According to a legend In Ovid, l\i^ ^^^Vs^ ^V ^x^s^ 
t08« lo tiie mvAVe q1 k^^Wc?^ Vjx^, 
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When the wind blows the foam, and all my 

heart 
Went forth to embrace him coming ere he came. 

*'Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
He smiled, and opening out his milk-white palm 
Disclosed a fruit of pure Hesperian gold, 
That smelt ambrosiaUj, and while I look'd 
And listen 'd, the full-flowing river of speech 
Came down upon my heart: 

*My own (Enone, 
Beautiful-brow M (Enone, my own soul, 
Behold this fruit, whose gleaming rind in- 
graven 70 
**For the most fair,*' would seem to award it 

thine. 
As lovelier than whatever Oread^ haunt 
The knolls of Ida, loveliest in all grace 
Of movement, and the charm of married 
brows. ' 

**Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
He prest the blossom of his lips to mine, 
And added, 'This was cast upon the board. 
When all the full-faced presence of the Gods 
Banged in the halls of Peleus;^ whereupon 
Bose feud, with question unto whom 'twere 
due; 80 

But light-foot Iris3 brought it yester-eve. 
Delivering, that to me, by conmion voice 
Elected umpire, Her^ comes to-day, 
Pallas and Aphrodite,^ claiming each 
This meed of fairest. Thou, within the cave 
Behind yon whispering tuft of oldest pine, 
Mayst well behold them unbeheld, unheard 
Hear all, and see thy Paris judge of Gods.' 

''Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
It was the deep midnoon; one silvery cloud 90 
Had lost his way between the piny sides 
Of this long glen. Then to the bower they 

came, 
Naked they came to that smooth-swarded bower. 
And at their feet the crocus brake like fire, 
Violet, amaracus, and asphodel. 
Lotos and lilies; and a wind arose, 
And overhead the wandering ivy and vine, 
This way and that, in many a wild festoon 
Ran riot, garlanding the gnarled boughs 
With bunch and berry and flower thro' and 

thro '. 100 

"O mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
On the tree-tops a crested peacocki^ lit. 



1 



1 Mountain nymph. 

2 The husband of the 

sea-Dymph Thetis, 
and the father of 
AchWea. 



8 The messenger of the 
gods. 

4 Juno. Minerva, and 

Venus. 

5 Sacred to Juno. 






And o 'er him flow 'd a golden cloud, and. lean '<i 
Upon him, slowly dropping fragrant dew. 
Then first I heard the voice of her to whom 
Coming thro' heaven, like a light that grows 
Larger and clearer, with one mind the Gods 
Rise up for reverence. She to Paris made ] 
Proffer of royal power, ample rule 
Unquestion 'd, overflowing revenue H 

Wherewith to embellish state, 'from many i 

vale 
And river-sunder 'd champaign clothed with 

com, 
Or labour 'd mine undrainable of ore. 
Honour,' she said, 'and homage, tax and loll, 
From many an inland town and haven large, 
Mast-throng 'd beneath her shadowing citadel 
In glassy bays among her tallest towers.' 

"O mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
Still she spake on and stUl she spake of power, 
'Which in all action is the end of all; 120 
Power fitted to the season; wisdom-bred 
And throned of wisdom — from all neighbour 

crowns 
Alliance and allegiance, till thy hand 
Fail from the sceptre-staff. Such boon from 

me, 
From me, heaven's queen, Paris, to thee king- 7 

born, L 

A shepherd all thy life but yet king-born,* j^ 
Should come most welcome, seeing men, ini. 

power '. 

Only, are likes t Gods, who have attain 'd 
Best in a happy place and quiet seats 
Above the thunder, with undying bliss 130 
In knowledge of their own supremacy.' 

"Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. ;' 

She ceased, and Paris held the costly fruit j: 
Out at arm's-length, so much the thought ofi'[ 
power 1 

Flatter 'd his spirit; but Pallas where she stood;' 
Somewhat apart, her clear and bar6d limbs 
O'erthwarted with the brazen-headed spear 
Upon her pearly shoulder leaning cold. 
The while, above, her full and earnest eye 
Over her snow-cold breast and angry cheek 140 
Kept watch, waiting decision, made reply: 
' Self -reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 
Yet not for power (power of herself 
Would come uncall 'd for) but to live by law. 
Acting the law we live by without fear; 
And, because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.' 

♦ Paris was the son of Priam of Troy ; he had 
been left exposed on the mountain-side be- 
cause of the prophecy that he would bring 
tuVn to 'Ito^. 
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I mother Ida, barken ere I die. 
lie said: 'I woo thee not with gifts. 
)f guerdon could not alter me 151 

3r. Judge thou me by what I am, 
: thou find me fairest. 

Yet, indeed, 
ig on divinitj disrobed 
rtal eyes are frail to judge of fair, 
d by self -profit, O, rest thee sure 
shall love thee well and cleave to thee, 

my vigour, wedded to thy blood, 
rike within thy pulses, like a God's, 

thee forward thro * a life of shocks, 160 
I, and deeds, until endurance grow 

with action, and the full-grown will, 
thro' all experiences, pure law, 
tsure perfect freedom, 't 

**Here she ceas'd, 
ris ponder M and I cried, *0 Paris, 
to Pallas I ' but he heard me not, 
ing would not hear me, woe is me! 

lother Ida, many-fountain 'd Ida, 
other Ida, barken ere I die. 
Aphrodite beautiful, 170 

IS the foam, new-bathed in Paphian 

rell8,t 

►sy slender fingers backward drewf 
sr warm brows and bosom her deep hair 
iai, golden round her lucid throat 
3ulder; from the violets her light foot 
osy-white, and o'er her rounded form 
I the shadows of the vine-bunches 
the glowing sunlights, as she moved. 

.r mother Ida, harken ere I die. 

h a subtle smile in her mild eyes, 180 

aid of her triumph, drawing nigh 

lisper'd in his ear, 'I promise thee 

rest and most loving wife in Greece.' 

»ke and laugh 'd; I shut my sight for 

ear; 

en I look'd, Paris had raised his arm, 

beheld great Herd's angry eyes, 

withdrew into the golden cloud, 

yas left alone within the bower; 

>m that time to this I am alone, 

shall be alone until I die. IdO 

, mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
—why fairest wife? am I not fair? 



Ill, tried and perfected by experience until 
i redeemed from all temptation to lawless- 
!. attains — and only then — to perfect free- 

and Paphos, in Cyprus, were places where 
us was especially worshiped, 
be marked delaying effect of four trochaic 
ds in an iambic Une. 



My love hath told me so a thousand times. 
Methinks I must be fair, for yesterday. 
When I past by, a wild and wanton pard, 
Eyed like the evening star, with playful tail 
Crouch 'd fawning in the weed. Most loving is 

shef 
Ah me, my mountain shepherd, that my arms 
Were wound about thee, and my hot lips prest 
Close, close to thine in that quick-falling dew 
Of fruitful kisses, thick as autumn rains 200 
Flash in the pools of whirling Simois! 

* * O mother, hear me yet before I die. 
They came, they cut away my tallest pines, 
My tall dark pines, that plumed the craggy 

ledge 
High over the blue gorge, and all between 
The snowy peak and snow-white cataract 
Foster 'd the callow eaglet — from beneath 
Whose thick mysterious boughs in the dark 

mom 
The panther's roar came mufSed, while I sat 
Low in the valley. Never, never more 210 

Shall lone (Enone see the morning mist 
Sweep thro' them; never see them overlaid 
With narrow moonlit slips of silver cloud, 
Between the loud stream and the trembling 

stars. 

^'O mother, hear me yet before I die. 
I wish that somewhere in the ruin'd folds. 
Among the fragments tumbled from the glens. 
Or the dry thickets, I could meet with her 
The Abominable,<i that uninvited came 220 
Into the fair Pelelan banquet-hall. 
And cast the golden fruit upon the board. 
And bred this change; that I might speak my 

mind. 
And tell her to her face how much I hate 
Her presence, hated both of Gods and men. 

*'0 mother, hear me yet before I die. 
Hath he not sworn his love a thousand times. 
In this green valley, under this green hill. 
Even on this hand, and sitting on this stone? 
Seal'd it with kisses? water 'd it with tears? 230 
happy tears, and how unlike to these! 
O happy heaven, how canst thou see my face? 
O happy earth, how canst thou bear my weight ? 

death, death, death, thou ever-floating cloud. 
There are enough unhappy on this earth, 
Pass by the happy souls, that love to live; 

1 pray thee, pass before my light of life. 
And shadow all my soul, that I may die. 
Thou weighest heavy on the heart within. 
Weigh heavy on my eyelids; let me die. 240 

e Erls, or "Sttlte** \ ^Yk«^^'^ Vokfc %:^\^<^ -^^-^ <s.'<S5\'fe^ 
the "\pp\e ol \>\*cw^r 
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**0 motlier, hear me yet before I die. 
I will not die alone,? for fiery thoughts 
Do shape themselves -within me, more and more, 
Whereof I catch the issue, as I hear 
Dead sounds at night come from the inmost 

hills, 
Like footsteps upon wool. I dimly see 
My far-off doubtful purpose, as a mother 
Conjectures of the features of her child 
Ere it is bom. Her child! — a shudder comes 
Across me: never child be bom of me, 250 
Unblest, to vex me with his father's eyes! 

*'0, mother, hear me yet before I die. 
Hear me, O earth. I will not die alone, 
Lest their shrill happy laughter come to me 
Walking the cold and starless road of death 
Uncomf orted, leaving my ancient love 
With the Greek woman. I will rise and go 
Down into Troy, and ere the stars come forth 
Talk with the wild CaBsandra,^ for she says 
A fire dances before her, and a sound 260 
Rings ever in her ears of arm^d men. 
What this may be I know not, but I know 
That wheresoe 'er I am by night and day. 
All earth and air seem only burning fire." 

THE LOTOS-EATERS» 

** Courage!" he said, and polluted toward the 

land, 
''This mounting wave will roll us shoreward 



soon. 



ff 



In the afternoon they came unto a land 
In which it seemed always afternoon. 
All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 
Full-faced above the valley stood the moon; 
And, like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fail did 
seem. 9 

A land of streams! some, like a downward 

smoke, 
Slow-droppinj veils of thinnest lawn, did go; 
And some thro' wavering lights and shadows 

broke, 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 

7 The Death of (Enone, a late poem of Tennyson's, 

describes her death on toe funeral pyre of 
Paris. 

8 Sister of Paris, and a prophetess. 

♦ This poem Is founded on the story told by Ulys- 
ses {Odyssey IX, 83-97) of himself and his 
men arriving at the land of the lotos and par- 
taking of the "flowery food" which caused for- 
getfulness of home. These five Spenserian 
stanzas, which arc followed in the original by 
a Jon^r *'Cborlc Song," contain some distinct 
echoes of TbomBoiPs Castle of Indolence , 
wbicb see (p. 344), 



They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 
From the inner land; far off, three mountain- 
tops, 
Three silent pinnacles of aged snow. 
Stood sunset-flush 'd ; and, dew'd with showerj 
drops, 
Up-domb the shadowy pine above the woven 
copse. IS 



The charmed sunset lingered low adown 
In the red West ; thro ' mountain clefts the dale 
Was seen far inland, and the yellow down 
Border M with palm, and many a winding vale 
And meadow, set with slender galingale;^ _ 

A land where all things always seem'd the |v 

samel 
And round about the keel with faces pale. 
Dark faces pale against that rosy flame, 26 
The mild-eyed melancholy Lotos-eaters came. 



Branches they bore of that enchanted stem. 
Laden with flower and f mit, whereof they gave 
To each, but whoso did receive of them 
And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 
Far far away did seem to mourn and rave 
On alien shores ; and if his fellow spake. 
His voice was thin, as voices from the grave; | 
And deep-asleep he seem'd, yet all awake. 
And music in his ears his beating heart did 
make. 36 



They sat them down upon the yellow sand. 
Between the sun and moon upon the shore; | 
And sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, I 
Of child, and wife, and slave; but evermore 
Most weary seem 'd the sea, weary the oar, 
Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 
Then some one said, ''We will return no 

-more;" 
And all at once they sang, ' ' Our island home 
Is far beyond the wave; we will no longer 



roam. 



>» 



45 



SAINT AGNES' EVE 

Deep on the convent-roof the snows 

Are sparkling to the moon; 
My breath to heaven like vapour goes; 

May my soul follow soon! 
The shadows of the convent-towers 

Slant down the snowy sward. 
Still creeping with the creeping hours 

That lead me to my lord. 
Make Thou my spirit pure and clear 

As are the frosty skies. 
Or this first snowdrop of the year 

That in my bosom lies. 

\ 1 X taW BCtdi«<i. 
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vhite robes are soil'd and dark, 

ler shining ground; 

ale taper's earthly spark, 

ler argent round; 

my soul before the Lamb, 

it before Thee; 

le earthly house I am, 

I hope to be. 

the heavens, O Lord! and far, 
ill yon starlight keen, 

thy bride, a glittering star, 
lent white and clean. 24 

le to the golden doors; 

ihes come and go; 

1 bursts her starry floors, 

ows her lights below, 

ms on and up! the gates 

ck, and- far within 

le Heavenly Bridegroom waits, 

e me pure of sin. 

aths of Eternity, 

bbath deep and wide— 

pon the shining sea — 

Idegroom with his bride! 36 

SIR GALAHAD* 

blade carves the casques of men, 

rh lance thrusteth sure, 

th is as the strength of ten, 

my heart* is pure. 
3ring trumpet shrilleth high, 
d brands shiver on the steel, 
ber'd spear-shafts crack and fly, 
se and rider reel; 

they roll in clanging lists, 
en the tide of combat stands, 10 
ind flowers fall in showers, 
;htly rain from ladies' hands. 

t are looks that ladies bend 
n their favours fall! 

I battle till the end, 

from shame and thrall; 
y heart is drawn above, 
es are bow'd in crypt^ and shriQe; 
It the kiss of love, 

iden's hand in mine. 20 

iteous aspects on me beam, 
htier transports move and thrill; 

fair thro' faith and prayer 
1 heart in work and will. 

n the stormy crescent goes, 
before me swims, 

1 

fy*s account on pages 100, 105-108. 



Between dark stems the forest glows, 

I hear a noise of hymns. 
Then by some secret shrine I ride; 

I hear a voice, but none are there; 30 

The stalls are void, the doors are wide. 

The tapers burning fair. 
Fair gleams the snowy altar-cloth. 

The silver vessels sparkle clean, 
The shrill bell rings, the censer swings. 

And solemn chants resound between. 

Sometimes on lonely mountain-meres 

I find a magic bark. 
I leap on board; no helmsman steers; 

I float till all is dark. 40 

A gentle sound, an awful light! 

Three angels bear the Holy Grail; 
With folded feet, in stoles of white, 

On sleeping wings they sail. 
Ah, blessed vision! blood of God! 

My spirit beats her mortal bars. 
As down dark tides the glory slides, 

And starlike mingles with the stars. 

When on my goodly charger borne 

Thro' dreaming towns I go, 50 

The cock crows ere the Christmas morn,2 

The streets are dumb with snow. 
The tempest crackles on the leads. 

And, ringing, springs from brand and mail; 
But o'er the dark a glory spreads. 

And gilds the driving hail. 
I leave the plain, I climb the height; 

No branchy thicket shelter yields; 
But blessed forms in whistling storms 

Fly o'er waste fens and windy fields. 60 

A maiden knight — to me is given 

Such hope, I know not fear; 
I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 

That often meet me here. 

1 muse on joy that will not cease. 
Pure spaces clothed in living beams, 

Pure lilies of eternal peace. 

Whose odours haunt my dreams; 
And, stricken by an angel's hand, 

Tliis mortal armour that I wear, 70 

This weight and size, this heart and eyes. 

Are touch 'd, are turn'd to finest air. 

The clouds are broken in the sky. 

And thro' the mountain-walls 
A rolling organ-harmony 

Swells up and shakes and falls. 
Then move the trees, the copses nod. 

Wings flutter, voices hover clear: 

2 Cp. Hamlet, 1, V, V&%. 
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''O just and faithful knight of OodI 

Bide on! the prize is near." 80 

So pass I hostel, hall, and grange; 
By bridge and ford, by park and pale. 

All-arm 'd I ride, whatever betide. 
Until I find the Holy GraiL 

THE BEGGAR MAID* 

Her arms across her breast she laid; 

She was more fair than words can say; 
Barefooted came the beggar maid 

Before the king Cophetua. 
In robe and crown the king stept down. 

To meet and greet her on her way; 
^^It is no wonder," said the lords, 

'^She is more beautiful than day." 

As shines the moon in clouded skies, 

She in her poor attire was seen; 
One praised her ankles, one her eyes. 

One her dark hair and lovesome mien. 
So sweet a face, such angel grace, 

In all that land had never been. 
Cophetua sware a royal oath: 

' ' This beggar maid shall be my queen I ' ' 

YOU ASK ME, WHY, THO' ILL AT EASE 

You ask me, why, the' ill at ease. 
Within this region I subsist. 
Whose spirits falter in the mist. 

And languish for the purple seas. 

It is the land that freemen till. 
That sober-suited Freedom chose. 
The land, where girt with friends or foes . 

A man may speak the thing he will; 8 

A land of settled government, 
A land of just and old renown. 
Where Freedom slowly broadens downt 

From precedent to precedent; 

Where faction seldom gathers head. 
But, by degrees to fullness wrought, 
The strength of some diffusive thought 

Hath time and space to work and spread. 16 

Should banded unions persecute 
Opinion, and induce a time 
When single thought is civil crime. 

And individual freedom mute, 

* Founded on an old ballad, which may be read 

in Percy's Religues. 
t The orlfflnal reading, "broadens slowly down," 
wblcb was changed tor the sake of euphony, 
£^ave a more correct emphasis. 



Tho' power should make from land to land 
The name of Britain trebly great — 
Tho* every channel of the State 

Should fill and choke with golden sand — 

Yet waft me from the harbour-mouth, 
Wild wind I I seek a warmer sky. 
And I will see before I die 

The palms and temples of the South. 

OF OLD SAT FREEDOM ON THE 
HEIGHTS 

Of old sat Freedom on the heights, 
The thunders breaking at her feet; 

Above her shook the starry lights; 
She heard the torrents meet. 

There in her place she did rejoice, 
Self -gather 'd in her prophet-mind. 

But fragments of her mighty voice 
Came rolling on the wind. 

Then stepped she down thro' town and field 
To mingle with the human race, 

And part by part to men reveal 'd 
The fulness of her face — 

Grave mother of majestic works. 
From her isle-altar gazing down. 

Who, Godlike, grasps the triple forks,! 
And, king-like, wears the crown. 

Her open eyes desire the truth. 

The wisdom of a thousand years 
Is in them. May perpetual youth 

Keep dry their light from tears; 

That her fair form may stand and shine. 
Make bright our days and light our drean 

Turning to scorn with lips divine 
The falsehood of extremes! 

MORTE D 'ARTHUR* 

So all day long the noise of battle roU'd 
Among the mountains by the winter sea, 
Until King Arthur's table, man by man. 
Had fallen in Lyonesse' about their lord, 
King Arthur; then, because his wound v 

deep. 
The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him, 

1 Jove's thunderbolt. 

2 Supposed to have been in Cornwall. 

♦ See Malory's account on pases 108-110. Tl 
fragment was the germ of the Idylls of i 
King. It was written in 1835, and was tae 
porated in the "Passing of Arthur** when tt 
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ivere, the last of all his knights, 
re him to a chapel nigh the field, 
m chancel with a broken cross, 
)o<l on a dark strait of barren land. 10 
side lay the ocean, and on one 
^eat water, and the moon was full. 

spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere: 
equel of to-day unsolders all 
)dliest fellowship of famous knights 
f this world holds record. Such a sleep 
eep — ^the men I loved. I think that we 
ever more, at any future time, 

our souls with talk of knightly deeds, 
T about the gardens and the halls 20 
ielot,3 as in the days that were. 
I by this people which I made, — 
[erlin^ sware that I should come again 

once more — but let what will be be, 
) deeply smitten thro' the helm 
ithout help I cannot last till mom. 
lerefore take my brand Excalibur, 
was my pride; for thou rememberest 

lOW 

e old days, one summer noon, an arm 
3 from out the bosom of the lake, 30 

in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
I the sword — and how I row'd across 
ok it, and have worn it, like a king;'^ 
heresoever I am sung or told 
rtime, this also shall be known, 
w delay not; take Excalibur, 
ng him far into the middle mere;« 
what thou seest, and lightly^ bring me 
jrord. ' ' 

im replied the bold Sir Bedivere : 
not meet. Sir King, to leave thee thus, 
, alone, and smitten thro' the helm. 41 
! 'thing may harm a wounded man. 
;hy hest will all perform at full, 

what I see, and lightly bring thee 
firord. ' ' 

aying, from the ruin'd shrine he stept 
. the moon athwart the place of tombs, 
lay the mighty bones of ancient men, 
ights, and over them the sea-wind sang 
chill, with flakes of foam. He, stepping 
down 

zag paths and juts of pointed rock, 50 
m the shining levels of the lake, 
e drew he forth the brand Excalibur, 
'er him, drawing it, the winter moon, 
3ning the skirts of a long cloud, ran 
forth 
»arkled keen with frost against the hilt; 

the haft twinkled with diamond sparks, 

apital of Arthur. 6 into the mid-lake 
ages 96, 99, etc. 7 quickly 
•age 98. 



Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth work 
Of subtlest jewellery. He gazed so long 
That both his eyes were dazzled, as he stood, 
This way and that dividing the swift mind, 60 
In act to throw; but at the last it seem'd 
Better to leave Excalibur conceal 'd 
There in the many-knotted water-flags, 
That whistled stiff and dry about the marge. 
So strode he back slow to the wounded king. 
Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere: 
''Hast thou performed my mission which I 

gavef 
What is it thou hast seen, or what hast 
heard!" 
And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 
''I heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 70 
And the wild water lapping on the crag." 
To whom replied King Arthur, faint and 
pale: 
''Thou hast betray 'd thy nature and thy name. 
Not rendering true answer, as beseem 'd 
Thy fealty, nor like a noble knight; 
For surer sign had followed, either hand. 
Or voice, or else a motion of the mere. 
This is a shameful thing for men to lie. 
Yet now, I charge thee, quickly go again 
As thou art lief » and dear, and do the thing 80 
I bade thee, watch, and lightly bring me 
word. ' ' 
Then went Sir Bedivere the second time 
Across the ridge, and paced beside the mere. 
Counting the dewy pebbles, fix'd in thought: 
But when he saw the wonder of the hilt. 
How curiously and strangely chased, he smote 
His palms together, and he cried aloud : 

"And if indeed I cast the brand away. 
Surely a precious thing, one worthy note. 
Should thus be lost forever from the earth, 90 
Which might have pleased the eyes of many 

men. 
What good should follow this, if this were 

donef 
What harm, undone f deep harm to disobey. 
Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. 
Were it well to obey then, if a king demand 
An act unprofitable, against himself f 
The king is sick, and knows not what he does. 
What record, or what relic of my lord 
Should be to aftertime, but empty breath 99 
And rumours of a doubt f but were this kept. 
Stored in some treasure-house of mighty kings. 
Some one might show it at a joust of arms. 
Saying, 'King Arthur's sword, Excalibur, 
Wrought by the lonely maiden of the lake; 
Nine years she wrought it, sitting in the deeps 
Upon the hidden bases of the hilU«' 

8 beloved 
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So might some old man speak in the aftertime 
To all the people, winning reverence; 
But now much honour and much fame were 
lost. ' ' 
So spake he, clouded with his own conceit,^ 
And hid Excalibur the second time, m 

And so strode back slow to the wounded king. 
Then spoke King Arthur, breathing heavily: 
**What is it thou hast seen, or what hast 
heard!" 
And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 
"I heard the water lapping on the crag. 
And the long ripple washing in the reeds." 
To whom replied King Arthur, much 
wrath: 
"Ah, miserable and unkind, untrue, 
Unknightly, traitor-hearted! Woe is me! 
Authority forgets a dying king, 
Laid widowed of the power in his eye 
That bow 'd the will. I see thee what thou art. 
For thou, the latest-left of all my knights. 
In whom should meet the offices of all. 
Thou wouldst betray me for the precious hilt; 
Either from lust of gold, or like a girl 
Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes. 
Yet, forio a man may fail in duty twice. 
And the third time may prosper, get thee 
hence; 130 

But, if thou spare to fling Excalibur, 
I will arise and slay thee with my hands." 
Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and ran. 
And, leaping down the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulrush-beds, and clutch 'd the 

sword, 
And strongly wheeled and threw it. The great 

brand 
Made lightnings in the splendour of the moon, 
And flashing round and round, and whirl 'd in 

an arch, 
Shot like a streamer of the northern morn. 
Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 140 
By night, with noises of the northern sea. 
So flashed and fell the brand Excalibur; 
But ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 
Cloth 'd in white samite, mystic, wonderful. 
And caught him by the hilt, and brandish 'd 

him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere. 
And lightly went the other to the king. 
Then spoke King Arthur, drawing thicker 
breath : 
**Now I see by thine eyes that this is done. 
Speak out; what is it thou hast heard, or 
seen!" i50 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 
* * Sir King, I closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 

o fancy lo because 



Should blind my purpose, for I never saw, 
Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I die. 
Not tho' I live three lives of mortal men, 
So great a miracle as yonder hilt. 
Then with both hands I flung him, whediaf 

him; 
But when I look'd again, behold an arm, 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
That caught him by the hilt, and brandish 'd 

him IM 

Three times, and drew him under in the mere." 

And answer made King Arthur, breathing 

hard: 
"My enid draws nigh; 'tis time that I were 

Make broad thy shoulders to receive my weight, 
And bear me to the margin; yet I fear 
My wound hath taken cold, and I shall die." 
So saying, from the pavement he half rose, 
Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm. 
And looking wistfully with wide blue eyes 
As in a picture. Him Sir Bedivere 17' 

Remorsefully regarded thro' his tears, 
And would have spoken, but he found ni 

words. 
Then took with care, and kneeling on one kni 
O'er both his shoulders drew the Ian; 

hands. 
And rising bore him thro' the place of torn 
But, as he walk'd. King Arthur panted h 
Like one that feels a nightmare on his bed 
When all the house is mute. So sigh'd 

king, 
Muttering and murmuring at his ear, "Q 

quick! 
I fear it is too late, and I shall die." i' 
But the other swiftly strode from ridge 

ridge. 
Clothed with his breath, and looking, as 

walk 'd. 

Larger than human on the frozen hills. 
He heard the deep behind him, and a cry 
Before. His own thought . drove him like I 

Dry clash 'd his harness in; Uie icy caves 
And barren chasms, and all to left and right 
The bare black clifif clang 'd round him, as h( 

based 
His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of arm^d heeb-^ 
And on a sudden, lol the level lake, 1^ 

And the long glories of the winter moon. 

Then saw they how there hove a duSky bargq 
Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stem, 
Beneath them ; and descending they were ira4 
That all the decks were dense with statt^ 
forms 
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ick-8toled, black-hooded, like a dream — by 

these 
ree queens with crowns of gold — and from 

them rose 
ry that shiver 'd to the tingling stars, 
1, as it were one voice, an agony 200 

lamentation, like a wind that shrills 
night in a waste land, where no one comes, 
hath come, since the making of the world. 
hen murmured Arthur, ''Place me in the 

barge." 
I to the barge they came. There those 

three queens 
forth their hands, and took the king, and 

wept, 
she that rose the tallest of them all 
I fairest, laid his head upon her lap, 
I loosed his shatter 'd casque, and chafed 

his hands, 209 

I call'd him by his name, complaining loud, 
I dropping bitter tears against his brow 
ped with dark blood; for all his face was 

white 
1 colourless, and like the withered moon 
)te by the fresh beam of the springing east; 
1 all his greaves and cuisses dash'd with 

drops 
onset; and the light and lustrous curls — 
it made his forehead like a rising sun 
jh from the dais-throne — were parch M with 

dust; 
clotted into points and hanging loose, 
c'd with the knightly growth that fringed 

his lips. 220 

like a shatter 'd column lay the king ; 
t like that Arthur who, with lance in rest, 
im spur to plume a star of tournament, 
)t thro' the lists at Camelot, and charged 
fore the eyes of ladies and of kings. 
Then loudly cried the bold Sir Bedivere: 
.hi my Lord Arthur, whither shall I gol 
ere shall I hide my forehead and my eyes? 
* now I see the good old times are dead, 229 
len every morning brought a noble chance, 
d every chance brought out a noble knight. 
;h times have not been since the light that 

led 
5 holy Elders with the gift of myrrh. 
b now the whole Bound Table is dissolved 
dch was an image of the mighty world; 
d I, the last, go forth companionless, 
d the days darken round me, and the years, 
long new men, strange faces, other minds." 
ind slowly answer 'd Arthur from the barge: 
ihe old order changeth, yielding place to 

new, 240 

d God fulfils himself in many ways, 



Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 

Comfort thyself: what comfort is in mef 

I have lived my life, and that which I have 

done 
May He within himself make pure! but thou. 
If thou shouldst never see my face again. 
Pray for my soul. More things are wrought 

by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy 

voice 
Bise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 260 
That nourish a blind life within the brain. 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them 

friend f 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.i 
But now farewell. I am going a long way 
With these thou seest — if indeed I go — 
For all my mind is clouded with a doubt — 
To the island- valley of Avilion;* 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 260 
Nor ever wind blows loudly, but it lies 
Deep-meadow *d, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crown 'd with summer sea. 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound." 
So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink, like some full-breasted 

swan 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 
Buffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 270 
Look'd one black dot against the verge of 

dawn. 
And on the mere the wailing died away. 

ULYSSESt 

It little profits that an idle king. 
By this still hearth, among these barren crags, 
Match 'd with an aged wife, I mete and dole 
Unequal laws upto a savage race, 
That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know 
not me. 

iCp. Paradise Lost, II, 1051 (p. 255). 

* The earthly paradise of mediseval romance, cor- 
responding to tlie Grecian Isles of the Blest. 

t Tke germ of this poem is found, not in the 
Odyssey, but in the story which Dante makes 
Ulysses tell of his adventures (Inferno. XXVI, 
91 ff.). It was written shortly after the 
death of Tennyson's friend, Arthur Hallam 
(see In Memoriatn), and voiced, said Tenny- 
son, his "feelings about the need of going 
forward and braving the struggle of life 
more simply than anything In In Memoriam." 
(Memoir, I, 196). It is an admirable conmle- 
ment to The Lotos-Eaters. Of lines 62-64 
Carlyip said : "These lines do not make me 
weep, but there is in me what would fill whol^ 
Lachrymatories as 1 t%,«A" 
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I cannot rest from travel; I will drink 
Life to the lees. All times I have enjoy 'd 
Greatly, have suflfer'd greatly, both with those 
That loved me, and alone; on shore, and when 
Thro' scudding drifts the rainy Hyadesa 10 
Vext the dim sea. I am become a name; 
For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known, — cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments. 
Myself not least, but honoured of them all, — 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 
I am a part of all that I have met; 
Yet all experience is an arch wherethro' 
Gleams that untravell'd world whose margin 

fades 20 

For ever and for ever when I move. 
How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
To rust unburnishM, not to shine in use! 
As tho' to breathe were life I Life piled on 

Hfe 
Were all too little, and of one to me 
Little remains; but every hour is saved 
From that eternal silence, something more, 
A bringer of new things: and vile it were 
For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 
And this gray spirit yearning in desire 30 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star. 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 

This is my son, mine own Telemachus, 
To whom I leave the sceptre and the isle, — 
Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfil 
This labour, by slow prudence to make mild 
A rugged people, and thro' soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 
Most blameless is he, centred in the sphere 
Of common duties, decent not to fail 40 

In offices of tenderness, and pay 
Meet adoration to my household gods. 
When I am gone. He works his work, I mine. 

There lies the port ; the vessel puffs her sail ; 
There gloom the dark, broad seas. My mariners. 
Souls that have toil'd, and wrought, and 

thought with me, — 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, free foreheads, — you and I are old ; 
Old age hath yet his honour and his toil. 50 
Death closes all; but something ere the end,l 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done, I 
Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 
The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks; 
The long day wanes; the slow moon climbs; 

the deep 

s Stars In the conate\\B.i\on Tanrns, supposed to be 
harbingers of rain, ^neid, I, 744. 



Moans round with many voices.* Comt 

friends, 
'T is not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us do^ 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isle 
And see the great Achilles, whom we kn( 
Tho' much is taken, much abides; and 1 
We are not now that strength which in olc 
Moved earth and heaven, that which w 

we are, — 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 
Made weak by time and fate, but stro 

will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yiel 

LOCKSLEY HALLt 

Comrades, leave me here a little, while j 

'tis early morn: 
Leave me here, and when you want me, 

upon the bugle-horn. 

'T is the place, and all around it, as of o] 

curlews call. 
Dreary gleams about the moorland flying 

Locksley Hall; 

Locksley Hall, that in the distance ove 

the sandy tracts, 
And the hollow ocean-ridges roaring 

cataracts. 

Many a night from yonder ivied casemei 

I went to rest, 
Did I look on great Orion sloping slowly 

west. 

Many a night I saw the Pleiads, rising 

the mellow shade. 
Glitter like a swarm of fireflies tanglec 

silver braid. 

Here about the beach I wander 'd, noui 
a youth sublime 

♦ Successive heavy monosyllables, long vow€ 
full pauses, combine to make this a i 
of remarkable weight and slowness. 

t Compare note on preceding poem, 1. 259. 

t This was intended to be a purely dramatic 
giving expression to the conflicting anc 
what morbid feelings characteristic i 
of introspective youth at any time, bt 
particular reference both to contempor 
cial conditions in England (it was pu 
in 1842) and to the fresh spur given 
agination by the discoveries in scien 
mpchanics. Some forty years later, Te 
wrote a sequel, Locksley Hall 8i9ty 
\ Aft«r. 
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:h the fairy tales of science, and the long 
result of time; 

en the centuries behind me like a fruitful 

land reposed; 
en I dung to all the present for the promise 

that it closed^; 

m I dipt into the future far as human eye 
could see, 
the vision of the world and all the wonder 
that would be. — 

:lie spring a fuller crimson comes upon the 

robin's breast $ 
;he spring the wanton lapwing gets himself 

another crest; 

the spring a livelier iris changes on the 

burnish 'd dove; 
the spring a young man's fancy lightly 

turns to thoughts of love. 20 

n her cheek was pale and thinner than 

should be for one so young, 
I her eyes on all my motions with a mute 

observance hung. 

I I said, "My cousin Amy, speak, and 

speak the truth to me, 
8t me, cousin, all the current of my being 

sets to the^." 

her pallid cheek and forehead came a colour 

and a light, 
I have seen the rosy red flushing in the 

northern night. 

I she turn'd — her bosom shaken with a 

sudden storm of sighs — 
the spirit deeply dawning in the dark of 

hazel eyes — 

ing, "I have hid my feelings, fearing they 

should do me wrong ; ' ' 
ing, **Dost thou love me, cousin?" weeping, 

**I have loved thee long." 30 

) took up the glass of Time, and turn'd it 

in his glowing hands; 
ry moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in 

golden sands. 

e took up the harp of Life, and smote on 

all the chords with might; 
>te the chord of Self, that, trembling, past 

in music out of sight. 

?lo8ed 



Many a morning on the moorland did we hear 

the copses ring. 
And her whisper throng 'd my pulses with the 

fulness of the spring. 

Many an evening by the waters did we watch 

the stately ships. 
And our spirits rushed together at the touching 

of the lips. 



O my cousin, shallow-hearted! 

mine no more! 
O the dreary, dreary moorland! 

barren shore! 



O my Amy, 

O the barren, 
40 



Falser than all fancy fathoms, falser than all 

songs have sung. 
Puppet to a father's threat, and servile to a 

shrewish tongue! 

Is it well to wish thee happy f having known 

me — to decline 
On a range of lower feelings and a narrower 

heart than mine! 

Yet it shall be; thou shalt lower to his level 

day by day. 
What is fine within thee growing coarse to 

sympathize with clay. 

As the husband is, the wife is; thou art mated 

with a clown. 
And the grossness of his nature will have 

weight to drag thee down. 

He will hold thee, when his passion shall have 

spent its novel force. 
Something better than his dog, a little dearer 

than his horse. 50 

What is this? his eyes are heavy; think not 

they are glazed with wine. 
Go to him, it is thy duty; kiss hind, take his 

hand in thine. 

It may be my lord is weary, that his brain is 

overwrought ; 
Soothe him with thy finer fancies, touch him 

with thy lighter thought. 

» 

He will answer to the purpose, easy thinga to 

understand — 
Better thou wert dead before me, tho' I slew 

thee with my hand! 

Better thou and I were lying, hidden from th? 
heart's disgrace, 
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BoUM in one another's arms, and silent in a 
last embrace. 

Cursed be the social wants that sin against the 

strength of youth! 
Cursed be the social lies that warp us from 

the Kving truth! 60 

Cursed be the sickly forms that err from honest 

Nature's nde! 
Cursed be the gold that gilds the straiten 'd 

forehead of the fool! 

Well — 'tis well that I should bluster! — Hadst 

thou less unworthy proved — 
Would to God — for I had loved thee more than 

ever wife was loved. 

Am I mad, that I should cherish that which 

bears but bitter fruit? 
I Will pliick it from my bosom, tho' my heart 

be at the root. 

Never, tho' my mortal summers to such length 

of years should come 
As the many- winter 'd crow that leads the 

clanging rookery home. 

Where is comfort! in division of the records 

of the mind? 
Can I part hier from herself, and love her, as I 

knew her, kindf 70 

I remember one that perish 'd;i sweetly did she 

speak and move; 
Such a one do I remember, whom to look at was 

to love. 

Can I think of her as dead, and love h^ for 

the love she bore? 
No — she never loved me truly; love is love for 

evermore. 

Comfort? comfort scorn 'd of devils! this is 
truth the poet sings, 

That a sorrow's crown of sorrow is remember- 
ing happier things.2 

Drug thy memories, lest thou learn it, lest thy 

heart be put to proof. 
In the dead unhappy night, and when the rain 

is on the roof. 



1 1, e., she has lost the personality which I re- 
member. 

2 Dante: Inferno, V, 121. The thought may be 
traced to many writers — to Plndari among 
tlie earliest 



Like a dog, he hunts in dreams, and th* 

staring at the wall. 
Where the dying night-lamp flickers, ai 

shadows rise and fall. 

Then a hand shall pass before thee, po 

to his drunken sleep. 
To thy widow 'd marriage-pillows, to the 

that thou wilt weep. 

Thou shalt hear the ' ' Never, never, ' ' 
per'd by the phantom years, 

And a song from out the distance in the 
ing of thine ears; 

And an eye shall vex thee, looking a 

kindness on thy pain. 
Turn thee, turn thee on thy pillow; get t 

thy rest again. 

Nay, but Nature brings thee solace; 

tender voice will cry. 
'T is a purer life than thine, a lip to dra 

trouble dry. 

Baby lips will laugh mo down; my.lates 

brings thee rest. 
Baby fingers, waxen touches, press nie frc 

mother's breast. 

O, the child too clothes the father with a 

ness not his due. 
Half is thine and half is his; it will be ^ 

of the two. 

O, I see thee old and formal, fitted to th^f 

part. 
With a little hoard of maxims preaching 

a daughter's heart. 

**They were dangerous guides the feel 
she herself was not exempt — 

Truly, she herself had suff er 'd "8— Per 
thy self -contempt ! 

Overlive it — lower yet — be happy! wh< 

should I care? 
I myself must mix with action, lest I 

by despair. . ... 

What is that which I should turn to, li 

upon days like these? 
Every door is barr 'd with gold, and ope 

to golden keys. 

3 Amy is Imagined to be talking to her da 
at some future time, of her own early 
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ery gate is throng 'd with suitors, all the 

markets overflow. 
lave but an angry fancy; what is that which 

I should dof 

bad been content to perish, falling on the 

foeman's ground, 
ti«n the ranks are roUM in vapour, and the 

winds are laid with sound. 

it the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt 

that Honour feels, 
id the nations do but murmur, snarling at 

each other's heels. 

n I but relive in sadness? I will turn that 
earlier page. 

de me from my deep emotion, O thou won- 
drous Mother-Age!^ 

3ike me feel the wild pulsation that I felt 

before the strife, 
hen I heard my days before me, and the 

tumult of my life; 110 

^rning for the large excitement that the 

coming years would yield, 
tger-hearted as a boy when first he leaves his 

father's field, 

nd at night along the dusky highway near 

and nearer drawn, 
ses in heaven the light of London flaring like 

a dreary dawn; 

nd his spirit leaps within him to be gone 

before him then, 
ndemeath the light he looks at, in among 

the throngs of men; 

[en, my brothers, men the workers, ever reap- 
ing something new; 

hat which they have done but earnest of the 
things that they shall do. 

'or I dipt into the future, far as human eye 
could see, 

aw the Vision of the world, and all the won- 
der that would be; 120 

law the heavens fill with commerce, argosies 

of magic sails, 
Hlots of the purple twilight, dropping down 

with costly bales;* 

Cp. line 185. 

Tennyson had a rare faculty for putting the 
hopes and achievements of science into poetic 
language. It is interesting, however, to ob- 
serve at what a cautious distance he placed 
t|ie realization of this seemingly extravagant 
pfQphecy* 



Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there 

rain'd a ghastly dew 
From the nations' airy navies grappling in 

the central blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the south- 
wind rushing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging 
thro' the thunder-storm; 

Till the war-drum throbb'd no longer, and the 

battle-flags were furl'd 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of 
the world. 

There the common sense of most shall hold a 

fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapped^ in 

universal law. 130 

So I triumphed ere my passion sweeping thro' 

me left me dry, 
Left me with the palsied heart, and left me 

with the jaundiced eye; 

Eye, to which all order festers, all things here 

are out of joint. 
Science moves, but slowly, slowly, creeping on 

from point to point; 

Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion^ creep- 
ing nigher, 

Glares at one that nods and winks behind a 
slowly-dying fire.t 

Yet I doubt not thro' the ages one increasing 

purpose runs. 
And the thoughts of men are widen 'd with the 

process of the suns. 

What is that to him that reaps not harvest of 

his youthful joys, 
Tho' the deep heart of existence beat for ever 

like a boy's! 140 



Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and I J 
linger on the shore, l 

And the individual withers, and the world is 
more and more.* 



5 wrapped „ 

6 Looms forever larger hy contrast. Cp. In Me- 

moriam, LV. 
t He of the •'Jaundiced eye** scoffs at science and 
Is suspicious of democratic and socialistic 
tendencies. The weak point in Tennyson's 
picture is the connection of this large pessi- 
mism with the purely personal disappointment 
of his hero. It may not be altogether unfaith- 
ful, but it is undramatlc« 
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Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and he 

bears a laden breast, 
Full of sad experience, moving toward the 

stillness of his rest. 

Hark, my merry comrades call me, sounding 

on the bugle-horn, 
They to whom my foolish passion were a target 

for their scorn. 

Shall it not be scorn to me to harp on such a 

moulder 'd string? 
I am shamed thro' all my nature to have loved 

so slight a thing. 

Weakness to be wroth with weakness ! woman 's 

pleasure, woman's pain — 
Nature made them blinder motions? bounded 

in a shallower brain. 150 

Woman is the lesser man, and all thy passions, 

matched with mine, 
Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water 

unto wine — 

Here at least, where nature sickens, nothing.^ 

Ah, for some retreat 
Deep in yonder shining Orient, where my life 

began to beat. 

Where in wild Mahratta-battle» fell my father 

evil-starred ; — 
I was left a trampled orphan, and a selfish 

uncle's ward. 

Or to burst all links of habit — there to wander 

far away. 
On from island unto island at the gateways of 

the day. 

Larger constellations burning, mellow moons 

and happy skies. 
Breadths of tropic shade and palms in cluster, 
knots of Paradise.io 160 

Never , comes the trader, never floats an 

European flag. 
Slides the bird o'er lustrous woodland, swings 

the trailer from the crag; 

Droops the heavy-blossom 'd bower, hangs the 
heavy-fruited tree — 



7 beings 

8 Implying that the In- 

feriority of woman 
may be the result 
of the conventions 
of a false civiliza- 
tion. Compare The 
/'rincesa. 



9 The British have had 

many conflicts with 
the warlike Mafa- 
rattas of India. 

10 See Par. Lost, Iv, 

242. 



Summer isles of Eden lying in dark-purple 
spheres of sea. 

There methinks would be enjoyment more than 

in this march of mind, 
In the steamship, in the railway, in the 

thoughts that shake mankind. 



t 



There the passions cramp 'd no longer 
have scope and breathing space; 

I will take some savage woman, she shall 
my dusky race. 

Iron-jointed, supple-sinew 'd, they shall 

and they shall run. 
Catch the wild goat by the hair, and hurl 

lances in the sun; 



shall 



rear 



dive, 

their 
170 



I 



Whistle back the parrot's call, and leap the 
rainbows of the brooks. 

Not with blinded eyesight poring over mis- 
erable books — 

Fool, again the dream, the fancy! but I know 

my words are wild. 
But I count the gray barbarian lower than the 

Christian child. 

I, to herd with narrow foreheads, vacant of 

our glorious gains, 
Like a beast with lower pleasures, like a beast 

with lower pains! 

Mated with a squalid savage — what to me were 

sun or clime! 
I the heir of all the ages, in the foremost files 

of time — 

I that rather held it better men should perish 

one by one. 
Than that earth should stand at gaze like 

Joshua's moon in Ajalon!^ 



Ill 



Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, 

forward let us range. 
Let the great world spin for ever down the 

ringing grooves of change." 

Thro' the shadow of the globe we sweep into 

the younger day; 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 

Cathay. 

Mother- Age, — for mine I knew not, — ^help me ' , 
as when life begun; 

11 Joshua, X 13. V 

12 Tennyson drew this figure from the railwaj. ^ 

then new, under the false impression that tbe 
car-wheels ran In grooves. 
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ift the hills, and roll the waters, flash the 
lightnings, weigh the sun. 

, I see the crescent promise of my spirit hath 

not set. 
ncient founts of inspiration well thro' all 

my fancy yet. 

[owsoever these things be, a long farewell to 

Locksley Hall! 
'ow for me the woods may wither, now for me 

the roof -tree fall. 1»0 

omes a vapour from the margin, blackening 

over heath and holt, 
ramming all the blast before it, in its breast 

a thunderbolt. 

et it fall on Locksley Hall, with rain or hail, 

or fire or snow; 
or the mighty wind arises, roaring seaward, 

and I go. 

A FAREWELL 

Flow down, cold rivulet, to the sea, 

Thy tribute wave deliver; 
No more by thee my steps shall be. 

For ever and for ever. 

Flow, softly flow, by lawn and lea, 

A rivulet, then a river; 
Nowhere by thee my steps shall be. 

For ever and for ever. 

But here will sigh thine alder- tree. 
And here thine aspen shiver; 

And here by thee will hum the bee, 
For ever and for ever. 

A thousand suns will stream on thee, 
A thousand moons will quiver; 

But not by thee my steps shall be. 
For ever and for ever. 

BREAK, BREAK, BREAK* 

Ireak, break, break. 

On thy cold gray stones, Sea! 
Liid I would that my tongue could utter 

The thoughts that arise in me. 

, well for the fisherman's boy. 
That he shouts with his sister at play! 

These lines were written In memory of Arthur 
Hallam, and might well have been included 
among the poems of In Memoriam had they 
not been cast in a diflTerent metre* 



O, well for the sailor lad. 

That he sings in his boat on the bay! 

And the stately ships go on 

To their haven under the hill; 
But O for the touch of a vanished hand. 

And the sound of a voice that is still! 

Break, break, break. 

At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 

Will never come back to me. 

SONGS FROM THE PRINCESS 
Sweet and Low 

Sweet and low, sweet and low. 

Wind of the western sea. 
Low, low, breathe and blow. 

Wind of the western sea! 
Over the rolling waters go. 
Come from the dying moon, and blow, 

Blow him again to me: 
While my little one, while my pretty one, 
sleeps. 

Sleep and rest, sleep and rest. 

Father will come to thee soon; 
Rest, rest, on mother's breast, 

Father will come to thee soon; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest. 
Silver sails all out of the west 

Under the silver moon; 



\ 



Sleep, my little 
sleep. 



one, sleep, my pretty one. 



The Splendour FALLst 

The splendour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story; 

The long light shakes across the lakes. 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying. 

Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, 
dying. 

O, hark, O, hear! how thin and clear. 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 

O, sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 

Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying. 

Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, 
dying. 

O love, they die in yon rich sky. 
They faint on hill or field or river; 

t This song was inspired by the e,<i\&^% ^ *C&s^ 
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Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 

And grow for ever and for ever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, 
dying. 

Tears, Idle Tears 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean. 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 
In looking on the happy autumn-fields. 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 

Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail. 
That brings our friends up from the under- 
world, 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge; 
So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 

Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer 

dawns 
The earliest pipe of half -awaken 'd birds 
To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering 

square ; 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 

Dear as remember 'd kisses after death. 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feign M 
On lips that are for others; deep as love. 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret; 

Death in Life, the days that are no morel 

From IN MEMORIAM* 

I 

1 held it truth, with him^ who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones. 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 

Of their dead selves to higher things. 

But who shall so forecast the years 
And find in loss a gain to match f 
Or reach a hand thro' time to catch 

The far-ofif interest of tears? 

Let Love clasp Grief lest both be drown 'd, 
Let darkness keep her raven gloss.^ 

1 Goethe, says Tennyson. 

* Tennyson's friend, Arthur Henry Hallam, died at 
Vienna in 1833. The short poems written in 
his memory at various times and in various 
moods, Tennyson arranged and published in 
the year 1850. See Eng. Lit., p. 294. The 
earlier poems are chiefly personiu in nature; 
the later treat some of the larger problems of 
human life and destiny growing out of both 
personaj bereavement and the unrest produced 
D/r the changes that were then taking place in 
the realm of reiiglous and scientific thought. 



Ah, sweeter to be drunk with loss. 
To dance with Death, to beat the ground, 

Than that the victor Hours should scorn 
The longs result of love, and boast, 
'Behold the man that loved and lost, 

But all he was is overworn.' 



xxvn 

I envy not in any moods 
The captive void of noble rage, 
The linnet born within the cage. 

That never knew the summer woods; 

I envy not the beast that takes 
His license in the field of time. 
Unfettered by the sense of crime, 

To whom a conscience never wakes; 

Nor, what may count itself as blest. 
The heart that never plighted troth 
But stagnates in the weeds of sloth; 

Nor any want-begotten rest.* 

I hold it true, whatever befall; j 

I feel it, when I sorrow most; ! 

'T is better to have loved and lost ^ 

Than never to have loved at all. 



LIV 

O, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will. 

Defects of doubt, and taints of blood; 

That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shaU be destroyed. 
Or cast as rubbish to the void. 

When God hath made the pile complete; 

That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth vdth vain desire 
Is shrivell'd in a fruitless fire. 

Or but subserves another's gain. 

Behold, we know not anything; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last — far off — at last, to all. 

And every winter change to spring. 

So runs my dream; but what am If 
An infant crying in the night; 

2 Cp. Milton's Comua, 251. 

3 Used poetically for "ultimate." Cp. Locki* 

Hall, 1. 12. 

4 Conteiit due to mere want of higher faculties. 
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fant crying for the light, . 
h. no language but a cry. 

LV 

1, that of the living whole 
:e may fail beyond the grave, 
» it not from what we have 
st God within the 8oul? 

[ and Nature then at strife, 
Nature lends such evil dreams f 
reful of the t3rpe she seems, 
ess of the single life, 

considering everywhere 
ecret meaning in her deeds, 
inding that of fifty seeds 
m brings but one to bear, 

where I firmly trod, 
falling with my weight of cares 

the great world ^s altar-stairs 
)pe thro' darkness up to God, 

h lame hands of faith, and grope, 
^rather dust and chaff, and call 
lat I feel is Lord of all, 
ntly trust the larger hope. 

LVI 

•eful of the type!" but no, 
scarped cliff and quarried stone^ 
ries, **A thousand types are gone; 
for nothing, all shall go. 

makest thine appeal to me: 
ig to life, I bring to death; 
pirit does but mean the breath: 
no more." And he, shall he, 

it last work, who seem'd so fair, 
splendid purpose in his eyes, 
rolled the psalm to wintry skies, 
ilt him fanes of fruitless prayer, 

isted God was love indeed 
ove Creation 's final law — 
Nature, red in tooth and claw 
ivine, shriek 'd against his creed — 

(red, who suffer 'd countless ills, 
battled for the True, the Just, 
own about the desert dust, 
M within the iron hills f 

ef A monster then, a dream, 
icord. Dragons of the prime, 

shows fossil remains of extinct forms. 






That tare each other in their slime. 
Were mellow music match 'd with him. 

life as futile, then, as frail! 

O for thy voice to soothe and bless 1 
What hope of answer, or redress f 
Behind the veil^ behind the veil. 

Lvn 

Peace; come away: the song of woe 

Is after all an earthly song. 

Peace; come away: we do him wrong 
To sing so wildly: let us go. 

Come; let us go: your cheeks are pale; 
But half my life I leave behind.2 
Methinks my friend is richly shrined ;s 

But I shall pass, my work will fail. 

Yet in these ears, till hearing dies. 
One set slow bell will seem to toll 
The passing of the sweetest soul 

That ever lookM with human eyes. 

1 hear it now, and o'er and o'er. 
Eternal greetings to the dead; 
And **Ave, Ave, Ave," said, 

''Adieu, adieu," for evermore. 

Lvm 

In those sad words I took farewell. 
Like echoes in sepulchral halls. 
As drop by drop the water falls 

In vaults and catacombs, they fell; 

And, falling, idly broke the peace 
Of hearts that beat from day to day. 
Half-conscious^ of their dying clay. 

And those cold crypts where they shall cease. 

The high Muse answer 'd: "Wherefore grieve 
Thy brethren with a fruitless tear? 
Abide a little longer here. 

And thou shalt take a nobler leave." 



CIV 

The time draws near the birth of Christ;* 
The moon is hid, the night is still; 
A single church below the hill 

Is pealing, folded in the mist. 

A single peal of bells below. 
That wakens at this hour of rest 

2 In the grave. 4 Only half-conscious. 

3 In these poe ns. 

♦ This is the third Chrlatma«k 4r«jx^^!\ ^av >^n» 
poem. lewTi's^sya. Xi'oA twxvo.'^^ftk. \» ^ ^^'^ >^«5aft.. 
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A single murmur in the brenst. 
That these are not the bells I know. 

Like strangers' voices here they sound. 
In lands where not a memory strays, 
Nor landmark breathes of other days, 

But all is new unhallowM ground. . . 

cvi 

Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new. 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind. 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor; 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 

Ring out a slowly dying cause. 

And ancient forms of party strife; < 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes. 

But ring the fuller minstrel in. 

Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right. 

Ring in the common love of good. 

Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 

Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 

Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring in the valiant man and free. 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land. 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 



CX7 

Now fades the last long streak of snow, 
Now burgeons every maze of quicki 
About the flowering squares,^ and thick 

By ashen roots the violets blow. 



] iied^e (especially hawthorh) 
3 a el da 



Now rings the woodland loud and long. 
The distance takes a lovelier hue. 
And drown 'd in yonder living blue 

The lark becomes a sightless song. 

Now dance the lights on lawn and lea. 
The flocks are whiter down the vale. 
And milkier every milky sail 

On winding stream or distant sea; 

Where now the seamew pipes, or dives 
In yonder greening gleam, and fly 
The happy birds, that change their sky 

To build and brood, that live their lives 

From land to land; and in my breast 
Spring wakens too, and my regret 
Becomes an April violet. 

And buds and blossoms like the rest. 

CXVI 

Is it, then, regret for buried time 
That keenlier in sweet April wakes. 
And meets the year, and gives and takei 

The colours of the crescent prime fs 

Not all: the songs, the stirring air. 
The life re-orient out of dust. 
Cry thro' the sense to hearten trust 

In that which made the world so fair. 

Not all regret: the face will shine 
Upon me, while I muse alone. 
And that dear voice, I once have known 

Still speak to me of me and mine. 

Yet loss of sorrow lives in me 
For days of happy commune dead. 
Less yearning for the friendship fled 

Than some strong bond which is to be. 

cxvn 

O days and hours, your work is this, 
To hold me from my proper place, 
A little while from his embrace. 

For fuller gain of after bliss; 

That out of distance might ensue 
Desire of nearness doubly sweet. 
And unto meeting, when we meet, 

Delight a hundredfold accrue. 

For every grain of sand that runs,* 
And every span of shade that steals, 

3 increasing spring 

4 This stanza describes the various mean 

measuring time. 
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f kiss of toothed wheels, 
courses of the suns. 

Gxvin 

! all this work of Time, 
; labouring in his youth; 
n of human love and truth, 
ature's earth and lime; 

at those we call the dead 
hers of an ampler day 
nobler ends. They say, 
rth whereon we tread 

I fluent heat began, 
to seeming-random forms, 
ng prey of cyclic^ storms, 
last arose the man; 

and branched from clime to clime, 
i of a higher race, 
mself in higher place, 
308 this work of time 

lelf, from more to more; 
'd with attributes of woe 
es, move his course, and show 
not as idle ore, 

g from central gloom, 
id hot with burning fears, 
ed in baths of hissing tears, 
d with the shocks of doom 

ad use. Arise and fly 
Lg Faun, the sensual feast; 
^ard, working out the beast, 
ape and tiger die. 



cxxv 

[ have said or sung, 
er notes my harp would give, 
there often seem'd to live 
:ion on the tongue. 

id never lost her youth, 
it look through dimmer eyes; 
)ut play'd with gracious lies, 
felt so fix M in truth; 

song were full of care, 
ed the spirit of the song; 
3 words were sweet and strong 
royal signet there; 

a large sense) 
roperly 



Abiding with me till I sail 

To seek thee on the mystic deeps. 
And this electric force, that keeps 

A thousand pulses dancing, fail. 

GXXVI 

Love is and was my lord and king. 
And in his presence I attend 
To hear the tidings of my friend. 

Which every hour his couriers bring. 

Love is and was my king and lord, 
And will be, tho' as yet I keep 
Within the court on earth, and sleep 

Encompassed by his faithful guard. 

And hear at times a sentinel 

Who moves about from place to place. 
And whispers to the worlds of space. 

In the deep night, that all is weU. 

CZX7II 

And all is well, tho' faith and form 
Be sunder 'd in the night of fear; 
Well roars the storm to those that hear 

A deeper voice across the storm. 

Proclaiming social truth shall spread. 
And justice, even tho' thrice again 
The red fool-fury of the Seine 

Should pile her barricades with dead.* 

But ill for him that wears a crown. 
And him, the lazar, in his rags! 
They tremble, the sustaining crags; 

The spires of ice are toppled down. 

And molten up, and roar in flood; 
The fortress crashes from on high. 
The brute earth lightens to the sky. 

And the great ^on sinks in blood. 

And compass M by the fires of hell; 
While thou, dear spirit, happy star. 
Overlook 'st the tumult from afar. 

And smilest, knowing all is well. 



IN THE VALLEY OF CAUTERETZf 

All along the valley, stream that flashest white. 
Deepening thy voice with the deepening of the 

night, 
All along the valley, where thy waters flow, 

* There was a violent revolution in Prance In 
1830. resulting in the overthrow of Charles X. 

t In 1861. Tennyson revisited this valley in the 
French Pyrenees which he \i«A nNaW*^ x^vca. 
HaUam Vn 1&^. 
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I walk'd with one I loved tw® and thirty years 

ago. 
All along the valley, while I walk'd to-day, 
The two and thirty years were a mist that 

rolls away; 
For all along the valley, down thy rocky bed, 
Thy living voice to me was as the voice of 

the dead, 
And all along the valley, by rock and cave and 

tree, 
The voice of the dead was a living voice to me. 

IN THE GABDEN AT SWAINSTONf 

Nightingales warbled without. 

Within was weeping for thee; 
Shadows of three dead men 

Walk'd in the garden with me, 

Shadows of three dead men, and thou wast 
one of the three. 

Nightingales sang in his woods. 

The Master was far away; 
Nightingales warbled and sang 

Of a passion that lasts but a day; 

Still in the house in his coffin the Prince of 
courtesy lay. 

Two dead men have I known 

In courtesy like to thee; 
Two dead men have I loved 

With a love that ever will be; 

Three dead men have I loved, and thou art 
last of the three. 

SONG FEOM MAUD§ 

Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the bjafi^b^t^^night, has flown, 

Come into thegarden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone; 

And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad. 
And the musk of the rose is blown. 6 

For a breeze of morning moves. 
And the planet of love is on high, 

Beginning to faint in the light that she loves 
On a bed of daffodil sky. 

To faint in the light of the sun she loves, 
To faint in his light, and to die. 12 

t The home of Sir John Simeon In the Isle of 
Wight, where Tennyson also lived in the lat- 
ter part of his life. Sir John died in 1870. 
The other two friends referred to were Arthur 
Hallam (see preceding poems) and Henry 
Lnshington (d. 1855), to whom Tennvson had 
dedicated The Princess. All three, by a cu- 
rious coincidence, died abroad. 

i There is a distinct echo in this song of The, 
Sonff of Solomon; cp. chapters v and vi. I 



All night have the roses heard 

The flute, violin, bassoon; 
All night has the casement jessamine stirr'd 

To the dancers dancing in tune; 
Till a silence fell with the waking bird. 

And a hush with the setting moon. 

I said to the lily, ** There is but one. 

With whom she has heart to be gay. 
When will the dancers leave her alone f 

She is weary of dance and play." 
Now half to the setting moon are gone. 

And half to the rising day; 
Low on the sand and loud on the stone 

The last wheel echoes away. 

I said to the rose, ''The brief night goes 
In babble and revel and wine. 

O young lord-lover, what sighs are those. 
For one that will never be thine f 

But mine, but mine," so I sware to the n 
*'For ever and ever, mine." 

And the soul of the rose went into my bio 
As the music clashed in the Hall; 

And long by the garden lake I stood. 
For I heard your rivulet fall 

From the lake to the meadow and on to 
wood, 
Our wood, that is dearer than all; 

From the meadow your walks have left 
sweet 

That whenever a March-wind sighs 
He sets the jewel-print of your feet 

In violets blue as your eyes. 
To the woody hollows in which we meet 

And the valleys of Paradise. 

The slender acacia would not shake 

One long milk-bloom on the tree; 
The white lake-blossom fell into the lake 

As the pimpernel dozed on the lea; 
But the rose was awake all night for your sal 

Knowing your promise to me; 
The lilies and roses were all awake, 

They sighM for the dawn and thee. 

Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls, 
Come hither, the dances are done. 

In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 
Queen lily and rose in one; 

Shine out, little head, sunning over with curli 
To the flowers, and be their sun. ^ 

There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate. 
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She is coming, my dove, my dear; 

She is coming, my life, my fate. 
The red rose cries, **She is near, she is near; " 

And the white rose weeps, '*She is late;" 
The larkspur listens, ''I hear, I hear;" 

And the lily whispers, '*I wait." 66 



She is coming, my own, my sweet; 

Were it ever so airy a tread, 
My heart would hear her and beat, 

Were it earth in an earthy bed; 
My dust would hear her and beat. 

Had I lain for a century dead, 
Would start and tremble under her feet. 

And blossom in purple and red. 



74 



THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE* 

Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward. 
All in the valley of Death 

Rode -the six hundred. 
** Forward the Light Brigade! 
Charge for the guns 1 " he said. 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 



10 



20 



"Forward, the Light Brigade I" 
Was there a man dismay Mf 
Not tho* the soldier knew 

Some one had blunder M. 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why. 
Theirs but to do and die. 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 

Cannon to right of them. 
Cannon to left of them. 
Cannon in front of them 

Volley 'd and thunder M; 
Storm M at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of hell 

Rode the six hundred. 

Flash 'd all their sabres bare, 
Flash 'd as they turned in air 
Sabring the gunners there. 
Charging an army, while 

All the world wonder 'd. 
Plunged in the battery-smoke 
Right thro' the line they broke; 

*Thls fatal charge, due to a misunderstanding of 
orders, was made at Balaklava, in the Crimea, 
in 1854. Less than one-third of the brigade 
returned alive. 



30 



Cossack and Russian 

Reel'd from the sabre-stroke 

Shattered and sunder 'd. 
Then they rode back, but not, 

Not the six hundred. 

Cannon to right of them. 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them 

Volley M and thundered; 
Storm M iat with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell. 
They that had fought so well 
Came thro* the jaws of Death, 
Back from the mouth of hell, 
All that was left of them. 

Left of six hundred. 

When can their glory fadef 
O the wild charge they made! 

All the world wonder 'd. 
Honour the charge they made! 
Honour the Light Brigade, 

Noble six hundred! 



THE CAPTAIN 

A LEGEND OF THE NAVY 

He that only rules by terror 

Doeth grievous wrong. 
Deep as heU I count his error. 

Let him hear my song. 
Brave the captain was; the seamen 

Made a gallant crew. 
Gallant sons of English freemen, 

Sailors bold and true. 
But they hated his oppression; 

Stern he was and rash. 
So for every light transgression 

Doom'd them to the lash. 
Day by day more harsh and cruel 

SeemM the Captain's mood. 
Secret wrath like smother 'd fuel 

Burnt in each man's blood. 
Yet he hoped to purchase glory, 

Hoped to make the name 
Of his vessel great in story, 

Wheresoe'er he came. 
So they past by capes and islands, 

Many a harbour-mouth, 
Sailing under palmy highlands 

Far within the South. 
On a day when they were going 

O'er the lone eatpanse. 
In the north, her canvas flowing. 

Rose a slilp oi Ytwvr.^, 



40 



50 
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Then the Captain's colour heightened, 

Joyful came his speech; 30 

But a cloudy gladness lighten M 

In the eyes of each. 
** Chase," he said; the ship flew forward, 

And the wind did blow; 
Stately, lightly, went she norward, 

Till she near'd the foe. 
Then they look'd at him they hated. 

Had what they desired; 
Mute with folded arms they waited — 

Not a gun was fired. 40 

But they heard the f oeman 's thunder 

Roaring out their doom; 
All the air was torn in sunder, 

Crashing went the boom, 
Spars were splinter 'd. decks were shattered, 

Bullets fell like rain; 
Over mast and deck were scatter M 

Blood and brains of men. 
Spars were splintered; decks were broken; 

Every mother's son — 50 

Down they dropt — no word was spoken — 

Each beside his gun. 
On the decks as they were lying. 

Were their faces grim. 
In their blood, as they lay dying, 

Did they smile on him. 
Those in whom he had reliance 

For his noble name 
With one smile of still defiance 

Sold him unto shame. 60 

Shame and wrath his heart confounded, 

Pale he turned and red. 
Till himself was deadly wounded 

Falling on the dead. 
Dismal error! fearful slaughter! 

Years have wandered by; 
Side by side beneath the water 

Crew and Captain lie; 
There the sunlit ocean tosses 

O'er them mouldering, 70 

And the lonely seabird crosses 

With one waft of the wing. 

THE REVENGE* 

A BALLAD OF THE FLEET 



At Flores in the Azores Sir Richard Grenville 

lay, 
And a pinnace, like a flutter 'd bird, came 

flying from far away; 
''Spanish ships of war at sea! we have sighted 

fifty-three ! ' ' 

♦ See air Walter RaIeigh*B account, p. 208. 



Then sware Lord Thomas Howard: ' 

God I am no coward; 
But I cannot meet them here, for my sh 

out o( gear. 
And the half my men are sick. I must 1 

follow quick. 
We are six ships of the line;t can w 

with fifty.threef" 

II 

Then spake Sir Richard Grenville: ''1 

you are no coward; 
You fly them for a moment to fight wit! 

again. 
But I've ninety men and more that an 

sick ashore. 
I should count myself the coward if 

them, my Lord Howard, 
To these Inquisition dogs and the de^ 

of Spain." 

ni 

So Lord Howard past away with five si 

war that day, 
Till he melted like a cloud in the silent s 

heaven; 
But Sir Richard bore in hand all his sic 

from the land 
Very carefully and slow. 
Men of Bideford in Devon, 
And we laid them on the ballast down 
For we brought them all aboard, 
And they blest him in their pain, tha 

were not left to Spain, 
To the thumb-screw and the stake, f* 

glory of the Lord. 

IV 

He had only a hundred seamen to wo 

ship and to fight 
And he sailed away from Flores till the 

iard came in sight. 
With his huge sea-castles heaving up( 

weather bow. 
''Shall we fight or shall we flyf 
Good Sir Richard, tell us now. 
For to fight is but to die! 
There'll be Uttle of us left by the tin 

sun be set." 
And Sir Richard said again: "We 

good English men. 
Let us bang these dogs of Seville, the el 

of the devil, 



1 1, e., ships of the fighting line, the old te 
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•r I never tum'd my back upon Don or devil 
yet. ' ' 

V 

r Richard spoke and he laughed, and we 

roarM a hurrah, and so 
16 little Revenge ran on sheer into the heart 

of the foe, 
ith her hundred fighters on deck, and her 

ninety sick below; 
»r half of their fleet to the right and half to 

the left were seen, 
id the little Revenge ran on thro' the long 

sea-lane between. 

VI 

lousands of their soldiers look'd down from 

their decks and laugh 'd, 
lOusands of their seamen made mock at the 

mad little craft 
inning on and on, till delayed 
' their mountain-like San Philip that, of 

fifteen hundred tons, 40 

id up-shadowing high above us with her 

yawning tiers of guns, 
ok the breath from our sails, and we stay'd. 

vn 

id while now the great San Philip hung 

above us like a cloud 
nence the thunderbolt will fall 
Dg and loud, 
or galleons drew away 
om the Spanish fleet that day, 
d two upon the larboard and two upon the 

starboard lay, 
d the battle-thunder broke from them all. 

vra 

t anon the great San Philip, she bethought 

herself and went, 50 

ving that within her womb that had left her 

ill content; 
d the rest they came aboard us, and they 

fought us hand to hand, 
: a dozen times they came with their pikes 

and musqueteers, 
i a dozen times we shook 'em off as a dog 

that shakes his ears 
en he leaps from the water to the land. 

IX 

I the sun went down, and the stars came 
out far over the summer sea, 
never a moment ceased the fight of the 
one and the fifty-three. 



Ship after ship, the whole night long, their 

high-built galleons came, 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, with her 

battle-thunder and flame: 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew 

back with her dead and her shame. 60 
For some were sunk and many were shattered, 

and so could fight no more — 
God of battles, was ever a battle like this in 

the world before f 



For he said, "Fight on! fight on!" 
Tho' his vessel was all but a wreck; 
And it chanced that, when half of the short 

summer night was gone. 
With a grisly wound to be drest he had left 

the deck, 
But a bullet struck him that was dressing it 

suddenly dead, 
And himself he was wounded again in the side 

and the head. 
And he said, '* Fight on! fight on!" 

zi 

And the night went down, and the sun smiled 

out far over the summer sea, 70 

And the Spanish fleet with broken sides lay 

round us all in a ring; 
But they dared not touch us again, for they 

fear'd that we still could sting. 
So they watch 'd what the end would be. 
And we had not fought them in vain, 
But in perilous plight were we. 
Seeing forty of our poor hundred were slain, 
And half of the rest of us maim'd for life 
In the crash of the cannonades and the des- 
perate strife: 
And the sick men down in the hold were most 

of them stark and cold, 
And the pikes were all broken or bent, and the 

powder was all of it spent; 80 

And the masts and the rigging were lying over 

the side; 
But Sir Richard cried in his English pride: 
''We have fought such a fight for a day and 

a night 
As may never be fought again! 
We have won great glory, my men! 
And a day less or more 
At sea or ashore, 
We die — does it matter whenf 
Sink me the ship. Master Gunner — sink her, 

split her in twain! 
Fall into the hands of God, not into the ha.\id& 

of Spam\'» '^^ 
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XII 

And the gunner said, **Ay, ay,*' but the sea- 
men made reply: 

**We have children, we have wives. 

And the Lord hath spared our lives. 

We will make the Spaniard promise, if we 
yield, to let ns go; 

We shall live to fight again and to strike an- 
other blow." 

And the lion there lay dying, and rhey yielded 
to the foe. 

xui 

And the stately Spanish men to their flagship 

bore him then. 
Where they laid him by the mast, old Sir 

Richard caught at last, 
And they praised him to his face with their 

courtly foreign grace; 
But he rose upon their decks, and he cried: 100 
**I have fought for Queen and Faith like a 

valiant man and true; 
I have only done my duty as a man is bound 

to do. 
With a joyful spirit I Sir Richard Grenville 

die!'' 
And he fell upon their decks, and he died. 

XIV 

And they stared at the dead that had been so 

valiant and true. 
And had holden the power and glory of Spain 

so cheap 
That he dared her with one little ship and his 

English few; 
Was he devil or man? He was devil for aught 

they knew, 
But they sank his body with honour down into 

the deep. 
And they mann'd the Revenge with a swarthier 

alien crew, 110 

And away she sail'd with her loss and long'd 

for her own; 
When a wind from the lands they had ruin'd 

awoke from sleep. 
And the water began to heave and the weather 

to moan, 
And or ever that evening ended a great gale 

blew, 
And a wave like the wave that is raised by an 

earthquake grew. 
Till it smote on their hulls and their sails and 

their masts and their flags. 
And the whole 0ea plunged and fell on the shot- 

sbfitter'd navy of Spain, 
And the little Revenge herself went down by 

the Jtdand cr^gs 
To be Itmt evermore in the main. \ 



NORTHERN FARMER* 
Old Style 

I 

Wheer 'asta bean saw long and mea 

'ere aloanf 
Noorsel thoort nowt o' a noorse; who; 

tor 's abean an' agoan; 
Says that I moant 'a naw moor aalc, 

beant a fool; 
Git ma my aale, fur I beant a-gawin' t< 

my rule. 

n 

Doctors, they knaws nowt, fur a says ^ 

nawways true; 
Naw soort o' koind o' use to saay the 

that a do. 
I 've 'ed my point o' aale ivry noight 

bean 'ere. 
An' I've 'ed my quart ivry market-noij 

f oorty year. 

m 

Parson 's a bean loikewoise, an' a sitt 

o' my bed. 
"The Amoighty 's a taakin o' youi to 

my friend," a said. 
An * a towd ma my sins, an ' 's toithe we 

an' I gied it in hond; 
I done moy duty boy 'um, as I 'a do 

the lond. 

IV. 

Lam'd a ma' beS. I reckons I 'ai 

mooch to larn. 
But a cast oop, thot a did, 'bout Bess 

ris's barne. 
Thaw a knaws I hallus voat^d wi' Squo 

choorch an' staate. 
An' i' the woost o' toimes I wur nive 

the raate. 

V 

An' I hallus coom'd to 's choorch afo< 

Sally wur dead, 
An' 'eard 'um a bummin' awaay loike 

zard-clock2 ower my 'ead. 



1 ou as in Tiour 



2 cockchafer 



* Note that in this dialect poem an a pror 
very lightly represents thou, as In ' 
(hast thou), or lie, as in "a says" ; or 
mere prefix to a participle, as in "a 
*'a sittin' " ; or, pronounced broadly, 
stand for have, as In "as I 'a done." F 
toitne = tithe ; barne = bairn; raate = 
rate, or tax ; 'siver = howsoever ; atn 
grubbed; boggle = bogle (ghost); raftv 
rembled = tore out and removed ; 'sola 
sizes ; yows = ewes ; 'aJlpoth = half 
worth ; sewer-loy = surely ; atta « art 
hallus i' the owd taaie = always urgl 
same thing. Ihe numbered notes are 
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I niver knawM whot a mean'd but I 
thowt a 'ad summut to saay, 
' I thowt a said whot a owt to 'a said, an' 
I coom'd awaay. 20 

VI 

87 Marris's bame! tha knaws she laaid it 

to mea. 
Nt a bean, mayhap, for she wur a bad un, 

shea. 
rer, I kep 'urn, I kep 'um, my lass, tha mun 

understond ; 
jne moy duty boy 'um, as I 'a done boy the 

lond. 24 

vn 

Parson a cooms an' a golUi, an' a says it 
eftsy an' frea: 
he Amoighty 's a taakin o' you to 'iss^n, 

my friend," says 'ea. 
eftnt safty men be loiars, thaw summun said 
it in 'aaste; 
'e reads wonn sarmin a weeak, an' I 'a 
stubb'd Thurnaby waaste. 28 

vni 

ya moind the waaste, my lass? naw, naw, 

tha was not born then; 
er wur a boggle in it, I often 'eard 'um 

mys^n; 
ist loike a butter-bump,8 fur I 'eard 'um 

about an' about, 
. I stubb'd 'um oop wi' the lot, an' raaved 

an' rembled 'um out. 32 

IX 

iper 's it wur ; f o ' they fun 'um theer a-laaid 

of 'is faace 
vn i' the woild 'enemies^ afoor I coom'd to 

the plaace. 
iks or Thimbleby — toaners 'ed shot 'um as 

dead as a naail. 
iks wur 'ang'd for it oop at 'seize — but git 

ma my aale. 36 

X 

)but loook at the waaste; theer warn't not 

feead for a cow; 
vt at all but bracken an' fuzz, an' loook at 

it now — 
m't worth nowt a haacre, an' now theer 's 

lots o' feead, 
irscoor yowsi upon it, an' some on it down 

i' seead.6 40 

XI 

)bQt a bit on it 's left, an' I mean'd to 'a 
stubb'd it at fall. 



ttem 
lemones 



6 one or other 
6 clover 



Done it ta-year I mean'd, an' runn'd plow 

thruff it an' all, 
If Godamoighty an' parson 'ud nobbut let ma 

aloan, — 
Mea, wi' haate hoonderd haacre 0' Sqnoire's, 

an lond o' my oan. 44 

xn 

Do Godamoighty knaw what a's doing a-taakin' 
o' meaf 

I beant wonn as saws 'ere a bean an yonder a 
pea; 

An' Squoire 'ull be sa mad an' all — a' dear, 
a' dear! 

And I 'a managed for Squoire coom Michael- 
mas thutty year. 48 

xui 

A mowt 'a taaen owd Joanes, as 'ant not a 

'aapoth o' sense, 
Or a mowt a' taSlen young Robins — a niver 

mended a fence; 
But Godamoighty a moost taake mea an' taake 

ma now, 
Wi' aaf the cows to cauve an' Thurnaby 

hoalms to plow I 52 

XIV 

Loook 'ow quoloty smoiles when they seeas 

ma a passin' boy, 
Says to thess^n, naw doubt, ''What a man a 

bea sewer-loy I ' ' 
Fur they knaws what I bean to Squoire sin' 

fust a coom'd to the 'All; 
I done moy duty by Squoire an' I done moy 

duty boy hall. 56 

XV 

Squoire 's i' Lunnon, an' summun I reckons 

'ull 'a to wroite. 
For whoa 's to howd the lond ater mea thot 

muddles ma quoit; 
Sartin-sewer I beil thot a weUnt niver give it 

to Joanes, 
Naw, nor a moiint to Robins — a niver rembles 

the stoans. 60 

XVI 

But summun 'ull come ater mea mayhap wi ' 'is 

kittle 0' steam 
Huzzin' an' maazin' the blessed fealds wi' the 

divil's oan team. 
Sin' I mun doy I mun doy, thaw loife they 

says is sweet, 
But sin' I mun doy I mun doy, for I couldn 

abear to see it. ^•^ 
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XVII 

What atta fitannin' theer fur, an' doesn bring 

ma the aHlef 
Doctor *n a 'toattler, lass, an a's hallus i' the 

owrl taHle; 
I weiiut brelUc rules fur Doctor, a knaws naw 

moor nor a floy; 
Qit ma my aalc, I tell tha, an' if I mun doy I 

mun doy. 68 



RIZPAH* 
17— 



Wailing, wailing, wailing, the wind over land 

nnd sea — 
And Willy's voice in the wind, **0 mother, 

come out to me I " 
Why should ho rail me to-night, when he knows 

that I cannot gof 
For the downs are as bright as day, and the 

full moon stares at the snow. 

u 

We should ho seen, my dear; they would spy us 

out of the town. 
The loud black nights for us, and the storm 

rushing over the down^ 
When I cannot see my own hand, but am led by 

the creak of the chain, i 
And grovel and grope for my son till I find 

myself drenched with the rain. 

m 

Anything fallen again f nay — what was there 

left to fall! 
I have taken them home, I have number 'd the 

bones, 1 have hidden them all. 10 

What am I saying t and what are yon/ do you 

oome as a spy! 
Falls t what falls! who knows f As the tree 

falls 80 must it lie. 

IV 

Who let h^r int how long has she beent too — 

what hax-e you heard t 
Why did you sit so quiet t you never have 

spoken a wort). 
O — to pray with me — yes — a la«ly — iioiie of 

tJwir spies — 
Hnt Hie night has crept into nny heart, and 

be^n to darken my fyes^ 

• F«^^»^|^d on • story ^^Ut^d In • prany masatlBe, 
«v»4 on the fiot that ciiintaalfi wtr^ often 
<lc>ni<Hi ilirljittan hnrlal. Tlio title ts taken 
from tbe aamti^ in i Smmmth xxt 1-14. 
'S^ tinr X\ 



Ah — ^you, that have lived so soft, what 

you know of the night, 
The blast and the burning shame and tl 

ter frost and the fright? 
I have done it, while you were asleep 

were only made for the day. 
I have gather 'd my baby together — ant 

you may go your way. 

VI 

Nay — for it 's kind of you, madam, to sit 

old dying wife. 
But say nothing hard of my boy, I hav 

an hour of life. 
I kiss'd my boy in the prison, before hi 

out to die. 
**They dared me to do it," he said, s 

never has told me a lie. 
I whipt him for robbing an orchard once 

he was but a child — 
**The farmer dared me to do it," he sa 

was always so wild — 
And idle — and could n't be idle — my "V 

he never could rest. 
The King should have made him a sold 

would have been one of his best. 

vn 

But he lived with a lot of wild mates, an 

never would let him be good; 
They swore that he dare not rob the ma 

he swore that he would; 
And he took no life, but he took one pur 

when all was done 
He flung it among his fellows — ^"111 n 

it," said my son. 

vm 

I came into court to the judge and the U 

I told them my tale, 
Gmrs own truth — but they kiU'd hin 

kill'd him for robbing the maiL 
They hangM him in chains for a show — 

always borne a good name — 
To be hangM for a thief — and then pu 

— is nt that cnoagh shame t 
l>ust to dust — low down — ^let us hide! bi 

set him so high 
That all the ships of the world eould s 

him, passing by. 
God 11 pardon the hell>bbick raven and 1 

fowls of the air. 
But not the black heart of the lawy 
i kiird lum and baag 'd him there. 
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IX 

d the jailer forced me away. I had bid him 
my last good-bye; 

3y had fastened the door of his cell. "O 
mother I " I heard him cry. 

ould n't get back tho' I tried, he had some- 
thing further to say, 

d now I never shall know it. The jailer 
forced me away. 



sn since I could n't but hear that cry of my 

boy that was dead, 
3y seized me and shut me up: they fasten M 

me down on my bed. 
fother, O mother ! ' ' — he call 'd in the dark 

to me year after year — 
;y beat me for that, they beat me — you know 

that I could n't but hear; 
d then at the last they found I had grown 

so stupid and still 
jy let me abroad again — ^but the creatures 

had worked their will. BO 

Zi 

sh of my flesh was gone, but bone of my 

bone was left — 
;ole them all from the lawyers — and you, will 

you call it a theft! — 
baby, the bones that had suck'd me, the 

bones that had laugh 'd and had cried — 
drsf O, no! they are mine — not theirs — 

they had moved in my side. 

xn 

you think I was scared by the bones? I 

kiss'd 'em, I buried 'em all — 
n 't dig deep, I am old — in the night by the 

churchyard wall. 
Willy '11 rise up whole when the trumpet of 

judgment '11 sound, 
I charge you never to say that I laid him 

in holy ground. 

zm 

Y would scratch him up — they would hang 
him again on the cursed tree. 

f O, yes, we are sinners, I know — ^let all 
that be, 60 

read me a Bible verse of the Lord's good- 
will toward men — 

ill of compassion and mercy, the Lord" — 
let me hear it again; 

ill of compassion and mercy — ^long-suffer- 
ing." Yes, O, yes! 



For the lawyer is born but to murder — the 

Saviour lives but to bless. 
He '11 never put on the black cap except for 

the worst of the worst. 
And the first may be last — I have heard it in 

church — and the last may be first. 
Suffering — O, long-suffering — yes, as the Lord 

must know. 
Year after year in the mist and the wind and 

the shower and the snow. 

XIV 

Heard, have you? what? they have told you he 

never repented his sin. 
How do they know itf are they his mother? are 

you of his kin? 70 

Eleard! have you ever heard, when the storm 

on the downs began, 
The wind that '11 wail like a child and the sea 

that '11 moan like a man? 

XV 

Election, Election, and Reprobation — it 's all 

very well. 
But I go to-night to my boy, and I shall not 

find him in hell. 
For I cared so much for my boy that the Lord 

has look'd into my care. 
And He means me I'm sure to be happy with 

Willy, I know not where. 

XVI 

And if he be lost — but to save my soul, that is 

all your desire — 
Do you think that I care for my soul if my boy 

be gone to the fire? 
I have been with God in the dark — go, go, you 

may leave me alone — 
You never have borne a child — ^you are just as 

hadrd as a stone. 80 

xvn 

Madam, I beg your pardon! I think that you 

mean to be kind. 
But I cannot hear what you say for my Willy's 

voice in the wind — 
The snow and the sky so bright — he used but 

to call in the dark, 
And he calls to me now from the church and 

not from the gibbet — for hark! 
Nay — you can hear it yourself — ^it is coming — 

shaking the walls — 
Willy — ^the moon 's in a cloud Good -night, 

I am going. He calls. 
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MILTON 
(Alcaics) * 

O mighty-mouth 'd inventor of harmonies, 

skill M to sing of Time or Eternity, 
God-gifted organ-voice of England, 

Milton, a name to resound for ages: 
Whose Titan angels, Gabriel, Abdiel, 
Starr M from Jehovah's gorgeous armories, 
Tower, as the deep-domed empyrean 
Rings to the roar of an angel onset! 
Me rather all that bowery loneliness. 
The brooks of Eden mazily murmuring, 
And bloom profuse and cedar arches 
Charm, as a wanderer out in ocean. 
Where some refulgent sunset of India 
Streams o'er a rich ambrosial ocean isle. 
And crimson-hued the stately palm-woods 
Whisper in odorous heights of even. 

TO DANTE 

(Written at the Bequest op the Floren- 
tines) t 

King, that hast reign M six hundred years, and 

grown 
In power, and ever growest, since thine own 
Fair Florence honouring thy nativity. 
Thy Florence now the crown of Italy, 
Hath sought the tribute of a verse from me, 
I, wearing but the garland of a day. 
Cast at thy feet one flower that fades away. 

TO VIRGIL 

(written at the request of the mantuans 
ror the nineteenth centenary of virgil 's 

DEATH.) 

Roman Virgil, thou that singest 
Hion's lofty temples robed in fire, 

Ilion falling, Rome arising, 
wars, and filial faith, and Dido's pyre; 

Landscape-lover, lord of language 

more than he that sang the ''Works and 
Days,''i 
All the chosen coin of fancy 

flashing out from many a golden phrase; 

Thou that singest wheat and woodland, 

tilth and vineyard, hive and horse and herd; 

1 Heslod. 

* This poem is one of Tennyson's experiments in 
the quantitative metre of the classics. The 
two styles of Milton here described may be 
found in many passages of Paradise Lost; see 
especially, for tne "angel onset," Boox VI, 96 
ff., and for the "bowery loneliness," IV, 214 fF. 

f For a festival on the six hundredth anniversary 
of the birtb of Dante, 1865. 



All the charm of all the Muses 
often flowering in a lonely word; 

Poet of the happy Tityruss 

piping underneath his beechen bowers; 
Poet of the poet-satyr 

whom the laughing shepherd bound with flow- 
ers ;8 

Chantei of the Pollio,* glorying 
in the blissful years again to be. 

Summers of the snakeless meadow, 
unlaborious earth and oarless sea; 10 

Thou that seest Universal 
Nature moved by Universal Mind; 

Thou majestic in thy sadness 
at the doubtful doom of human kind; 

Light among the vanish M ages; 

star that gildest yet this phantom shore; 
Golden branch amid the shadows, 

kings and realms that pass to rise no more; 

Now thy Forum roars no longer, 
fallen every purple Caesar's dome — 

Tho' thine ocean-roll of rhythm 
sound forever of Imperial Rome — 

Now the Rome of slaves hath perish 'd, 
and the Rome of freemen holds her place, 

I, from out the Northern Island 

sunder 'd once from all the human race, 

I salute thee, Mantovano, 

I that loved thee since my day began, 
Wielder of the stateliest measure 

ever moulded by the lips of man. 20 



i. , 



•» 



. 'TRATER AVE ATQUE VALE"* 

Row us out from Desenzano, to your Sirmione 

rowl 

So they rowM, and there we landed— "0 

venusta Sirmio ! ' ' 

2 A shepherd piper in 4 Title of the fonrth 

Virgil's first Ec- Eclosue, which i« 

logue. prophetic of a gold- 

8 Eclogue sixth. en age. 

* In these words, "Hail, brother, and farewell." h 
the Roman poet Catullus lamented the deatb 
of his brother {Oarmina 101, 10). Catnllas 
had a villa on the peninsula of Sermlone- 
"venusta (beautiful) Sirmio" — in Lake Garda. 
northern Italy. The last two lines of tbis 
little poem, which reproduce so well the soft 
music of Catullus's verse, are modelled upon 
lines in his thirty-first song. Catullus used 
the word "Lydian" in the belief that tb« 
Etruscans, who anciently had settlements near 
the Lake of Garda, were of Lydian origin. 
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;re to me thro ' all the groves of olive in the 

summer glow, 
>re beneath the Roman ruin where the purple 

flowers grow, 
ne that *'Ave atque Vale'' of the Poet's 

hopeless woe, 
iderest of Roman poets nineteen hundred 

years ago, 
rater Ave atque Vale" — as we wander 'd to 

and fro 
ling at the Lydian laughter of the Garda 

Lake below 
set Catullus 's all-but-island, olive-silvery 

Sirmio ! 

FLOWER IN THE CRANNIED WALL 

wer in the crannied wall, 

luck you out of the crannies, 

old you here, root and all, in my hand, 

tie flower — but if I could understand 

at you are, root and all, and all in all, 

iould know what God and man is. 

WAGES 

ry of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song, 
*aid with a voice flying by to be lost on an 

endless sea — 
ry of Virtue, to fight, to struggle, to right 

the wrong — 
J^ay, but she aim'd not at glory, no lover of 

glory she; 
e her the glory of going on, and still to be. 

I wages of sin is death : if the wages of Vir- 
tue be dust, 

7ould she have heart to endure for the life 
of the worm and the flyf 

desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats 
of the just, 

rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a 
summer sky: 

) her the wages of going on, and not to die. 

BY An EVOLUTIONIST 

Lord let the house of a brute to the soul 

of a man, 
nd the man said, 'Am I your debtor?' 
the Lord — 'Not yet: but make it as clean 
as you can, 
nd then I will let you a better.' 



ay body come from brutes, my soul uncer- 
tain or a fable, 

liy not bask amid the senses while the sun 
of morning shines, 



I, the finer brute rejoicing in my hounds, and in 
my stable. 
Youth and health, and birth and wealth, and 
choice of women and of wines f 

u 
What hast thou done for me, grim Old Age, 
save breaking my bones on the rack? 
Would I had past in the morning that looks 
so bright from afar! 

Old Age 

Done for theet starved the wild beast that was 
linkt with thee eighty years back. 
Leas weight now for the ladder-of-heaven 
that hangs on a star. 

I 
If my body come from brutes, tho' somewhat 
finer than their own, 
I am heir, and this my kingdom. Shall the 
royal voice be mute? 
No, but if the rebel subject seek to drag me 
from the throne. 
Hold the sceptre, Human Soul, and rule thy 
province of the brute. 

u 
I have climb 'd to the snows of Age, and I gaze 
at a field in the Fast, 
Where I sank with the body at times in the 
sloughs of a low desire. 
But I hear no yelp of the beast, and the Man 
is quiet at last 
As he stands on the heights of his life with a 
glimpse of a height that is higher. 

VASTNESS 

Many a hearth upon our dark globe sighs after 

many a vanish 'd face. 
Many a planet by many a sun may roll with the 

dust of a vanish 'd race. ' 

Raving politics, never at rest — as this poor 

earth's pale history runs, — 
What is it all but a trouble of ants in the gleam 

of a million million of suns? 

Lies upon this side, lies upon that side, truth- 
less violence mourned by the wise. 

Thousands of voices drowning his own in a 
popular torrent of lies upon lies; 

Stately purposes, valour in battle, glorious an- 
nals of army and fleet. 

Death for the right cause, death for the wrong 
cause, trumpets of vietory, groans of de- 
feat*, 
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Innocenoe seethed in her mother's milk, and 
Charity setting the martyr aflame ; 

Thraldom who walks with the banner of Free- 
dom, and recks not to ruin a realm in her 
name. 10 

Faith at her zenith, or all but lost in the gloom 
of doubts that darken the schools; 

Craft with a bunch of all-heal in her hand, fol- 
low M up by her vassal legion of fools ; 

Trade flying over a thousand seas with her spice 
and her vintage, her silk and her com ; 

Desolate offing, sailorless harbours, famishing 
populace, wharves forlorn; 

Star of the morning, Hope in the sunrise; 

gloom of the evening. Life at a close; 
Pleasure who flaunts on her wide downway with 

her flying robe and her poisoned rose; 

Pain that has crawl 'd from the corpse of Pleas- 
ure, a worm which writhes all day, and 
at night 

Stirs up again in the heart of the sleeper, and 
stings him back to the curse of the light ; 

Wealth with his wines and his wedded harlots; 

honest Poverty, bare to the bone; 
Opulent Avarice, lean as Poverty; Flattery 

gilding the rift in a throne; 20 

Fame blowing out from her golden trumpet a 
jubilant challenge to Time and to Fate; 

Slander, her shadow, sowing the nettle on all 
the laurellM graves of the great; 

Love for the maiden, crown 'd with marriage, no 
regrets for aught that has been. 

Household happiness, gracious children, debtless 
competence, golden mean; 

National hatreds of whole generations, and 
pigmy spites of the village spire; 

Vows that will last to the last death-ruckle, and 
vows that are snapt in a moment of fire ; 

He that has lived for the lust of the minute, 
and died in the doing it, flesh without 
mind; 

He that has nail'd all flesh to the Cross, till 
Self died out in the love of his kind ; 

Spring and Summer and Autumn and Winter, 
and all these old revolutions of earth; 

All new-old revolutions of Empire — change of 
tb^ tjdf—what IB all of it worth? 30 



What the philosophies, all the sciences, 
varying voices of prayer. 

All that is noblest, all that is basest, all 
filthy with aU that is fairf 

What is it all, if we all pf us end but in 
our own corpse-coffins at last? 

Swallow M in Vastness, lost in Silence, di 
in the deeps of a meaningless Pas 

What but a murmur of gnats in the glooi 
moment's anger of bees in their h 
• ••••• 

Peace, let it be I for I loved him, and lo' 
for ever: the dead are not dea 
alive. 

CB08SING THE BAE* 

Sunset and evening star. 

And one clear call for me I 
And may there be no moaning of the bar 

When I put out to sea. 

But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam. 

When that which drew from out the bou 
deep 
Turns again home. 

Twilight and evening bell. 

And after that the dark! 
And may there be no sadness of f ar«well 

When I embark; 

For tho' from out our bourne of Tim 
Place 

The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 

When I have crost the bar. 



ROBERT BROWNING (1812.1 

From PIPPA PASSES 
New Year's Hymn 

All service ranks the same with God: 

If now, as formerly he trod 

Paradise, his presence fills 

Our earth, each only as God wills 

Can work — God's puppets, best and wor 

Are we; there is no last nor first. 

Say not ' ' a small event ! ' ' Why * ' smal 
Costs it more pain that this, ye call 

♦ Written in Tennyson's eighty-first year. 
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p-eat event/' should come to pass, 
that? Untwine me from the mass 
ieds which make up life, one deed 
r shall fall short in or exceed! 

SONQ 

The year's at the spring 
And day's at the morn; 
Morning's at seven; 
The hillside 's dew -pearled ; 
The lark's on the wing; 
The snail's on the thorn; 
God's in his heaven — 
All's right with the world! 

CAVALIEB TUNES* 

I. MABGHINO ALONG 

ish Sir Byng stood for his King, 
ng the crop-headed Parliament swing: 
pressing! a troop unable to stoop 
see the rogues flourish and honest folk 
droop, 
hed them along, fifty-score strong, 
rhearted gentlemen, singing this song. 

for King Charles! Pym and such carles 
le Devil that prompts 'em their treasonous 
paries^ ! 
iers, up! Lips from the cup, 
s from the pasty, nor bite take, nor sup, 
rou 're — 

ORUS. — Marching along, fifty-score strong, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this 
song! 

)den to hell, and his obsequies' knell 

3 Hazelrig, Fiennes, and young Harry, as 

well! 
ind, good cheer! Bupert is near! 
sh and loyalists, keep we not here, 
0, — Marching along, fifty-score strong. 

Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this 
songf 

God for King Charles! Pym and his 
snarls 

•easing, enlisting 
tjBf debates 
it serve 

le songs are meant to portray the spirit of 
lie adherents of Charles I., and their hatred 
f the Puritans, or Roundheads. The Byngs 
f Kent are famous in the annals of British 
warfare. Pym, a leader of the Long Pari la- 
tent, Haselrig (or Hesilrige), Fiennes (Lord 
ay), and Sir Henry Vane the Younger, were 
11 important figures in the rebellion against 
liarles*. Prince llupert was a nephew of 
liarles, and a celebrated cavalry leader. 



To the Devil that pricks on such pestilent 

carles! 
Hold by the right, you double your might; 
So, onward to Nottingham,! fresh for the fight, 
Cho. — March we along, fifty-score strong. 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this 
song! 

II. GIVE A BOUSE 

King Charles, and who '11 do him right now? 
King Charleis, and who 's ripe for fight now? 
Give a rouse; here's, in hell's despite now. 
King Charles! 

Who gave me the goods that went since f 
Who raised me the house that sank once? 
Who helped me to gold I spent since? 
Who found me in wine you drank oncef 

Cho. — ^King Charles, and who 11 do him right 

now? 
King Charles, and who 's ripe for fight 

now? 
Give a rouse: here 's, in hell's despite 

now. 
King Charles! 

To whom used my boy George quaff else. 
By the old fool's side that begot him? 
For whom did he cheer and laugh else. 
While Noll's^ damned troopers shot him? 
Cho. — King Charles, and who'll do him right 
now? 
King (Hiarles, and who 's ripe for fight 

now? 
Give a rouse: here 's, in hell's despite 

now. 
King Charles! 

III. boot and saddle 

Boot, saddle, to horse and away! 
Hescue my castle before the hot day 
Brightens to blue from its silvery gray. 
Cho. — ^Boot, saddle, to horse and away! 

Ride past the suburbs, asleep as you 'd say ; 
Many's the friend there, will listen and pray 
* * God 's luck to gallants that strike up the lay — 
Cho. — ^Boot, saddle, to horse, and away ! ' ' 

Forty miles off, like a roebuck at bay, 
Flouts Castle Brancepeth the Roundheads' ar- 
ray: 
Who laughs, "Good fellows ere this, by my 
fay, 

4 Oliver's (i. e.. Cromwell's) 

t The standard ol C\i«LT\^^ n<i«a 'f*^'«''^^ J^S^\«'^ 
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Cho. — Boot, saddle, to horse, and away ! ' ' 
Who! My wife Gertrude; that, honest and 

gay, 

Laughs when you talk of surrendering, **Nay! 
IVe better counsellors; what counsel they I 
Cho. — ^Boot, saddle, to horse, and away! '* 

INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH CAMP 

Tou know, we French stormed Ratisbon:^ 

A mile or so away. 
On a little mound, Napoleon 

Stood on our storming-day ; 
With neck out-thrust, you fancy how, 

Legs wide, arms locked behind. 
As if to balance the prone brow 

Oppressive with its mind. 8 

Just as perhaps he mused "My plans 

That soar, to earth may fall. 
Let once my army-leader Lannes 

Waver at yonder wall," — 
Out 'twixt the battery-smokes there flew 

A rider, bound on bound 
Full-galloping; nor bridle drew 

Until he reached the mound. 16 



Then off there flung in smiling joy. 

And held himself erect 
By just his horse's mane, a boy: 

You hardly could suspect — 
(So tight he kept his lips compressed. 

Scarce any blood came through) 
You looked twice ere you saw his breast 

Was all but shot in two. 



24 



"Well," cried he, "Emperor, by God's grace 

We 've got you Ratisbon! 
The Marshal 's in the market-place, 

And you '11 be there anon 
To see your flag-bird flap his vans 

Where I, to heart's desire, 
Perched him!" The chief's eye flashed; his 
plans 

Soared up again like fire. 32 

The chief's eye flashed; but presently 

Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mother-eagle's eye 

When her bruised eaglet breathes; 
"You're wounded!" "Nay," the soldier's 
pride 

Touched to the quick, he said: 
"I 'm killed, Sire! " And, his chief beside, 

Smiling the boy fell dead. 40 

5Ju Bavaria; stormed by Napoleon in 1809. \ 



MY LAST DUCHESS* 

rBUBARA 

That's my last Duchess painted on the wall. 

Looking as if she were alive. I call 

That piece a wonder, now: Fr& Pandolf's 

hands 
Worked busily a day, and there she stands. 
Will 't please you sit and look at herf I said 
"Frft Pandolf " by design, for never read 
Strangers like you that pictured countenance, 
The depth and passion of its earnest glance, 
But to myself they turned (since none puts bj 
The curtain I have drawn for you, but I) 10 
And seemed bs they would ask me, if thej 

durst. 
How such a glance came there; so, not the first 
Are you to turn and ask thus. Sir, 't was not 
Her husband's presence only, called that spot 
Of joy into the Duchess' cheek: perhaps 
Fr& Pandolf chanced to say, "Her mantle laps 
Over my lady 's wrist too much, " or " Paint 
Must never hope to reproduce the faint 
Half -flush that dies along her throat:" such 

stuff 
Was courtesy, she thought, and cause enough 20 
For calling up that spot of joy. She had 
A heart — how shall I sayf — ^tpo soon made glad. 
Too easily impressed: she liked whate'er 
She looked on, and her looks went everywhere. 
Sir, 't was all one! My favour at her breast. 
The dropping of the daylight in the West, 
The bough of cherries some officious fool 
Broke in the orchard for her, the white mule 
She rode with round the terrace — all and each 
Would draw from her alike the approving 

speech, 80 

Or blush, at least. She thanked men, — ^good! 

but thanked 
Somehow — I know not how — as if she ranked 
My gift of a nine-hundred-years-old name 
With anybody's gift. Who 'd stoop to blame 
This sort of trifling? Even had you. skill 
In speech — (which I have not) — ^to make your 

wiU 
Quite clear to such an one, and say, * * Just this 
Or that in you disgusts me; here you miss, 
Or there exceed the mark" — and if she let 
Herself be lessoned so, nor plainly set *" 

* A Duke of Ferrara stands before a portrait of 
his deceased Duchess, talking coolly with tbe 
envoy of a Count whose daughter he seeks 
to marry. The poem is a study in the heart- 
less jealousy of supreme selfishness. Tbe 
nature of the commands (line 45) which sudi 
a man might give, living at the time of tbe 
Italian Renaissance, may be left to the imagi- 
nation, as Browning leaves it. The artists 
mt^ntioned (lines 3, 56) are imaginary. Ob 
lYif^. moi[iQ\Q^S>\e form, see Bng4 Lit., p. SOL 
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Her wits to yours, forsooth, and made excuse, 
--E'en then would be some stooping; and I 

choose 
Never to stoop. Oh sir, she smiled, no doubt. 
Whene'er I passed her; but who passed without 
Much the same smile? This grew; I gave com- 
mands; 
Then all smiles stopped together. There she 

stands 
As if alive. Will 't please you rise! We '11 

meet 
The company below, then. I repeat. 
The Count your master's known munificence 
Is ample warrant that no just pretence 
Of mine for dowry will be disallowed; 
Though his fair daughter's self, as I avowed 
At starting, is my object. Nay, we '11 go 
Together down, sir. Notice Neptune, though, 
Taming a sea-horse, thought a rarity, 
Which Claus of Innsbruck cast in bronze for 
me! 

IN A GONDOLA* 
He sings 

I send my heart up to thee, all my heart 

In this my singing. 
For the stars help me, and the sea bears part; 

The very night is clinging 
Closer to Venice' streets to leave one space 

Above me, whence thy face 
May light my joyous heart to thee its dwelling 
place. 

She speaks 

Say after me, and try to say 

My very words, as if each word 

Came from you of your own accord, 10 

In your own voice, in your own way : 

"This woman's heart and soul and brain 

Are mine as much as this gold chain 

She bids me wear; which" (say again) 

"I choose to make by cherishing 

A precious thing, or choose to fling 

Over the boat-side, ring by ring." 

And yet once more say ... no word more ! 

Since words are only words. Give o'er! 



Unless you call me, all the same, 

Familiarly by my pet name, 

Which if the Three should hear you call, 



20 



♦ Written for a picture, "The Serenade," by Daniel 
Maclise. The characters are imaginary. So 
also are the pictures mentioned in lines 183- 
202, though the painters are well known. 
Haste-thee-Luke was a nickname for the 
Neapolitan, Luca Giordano. Castelfranco is 
Gloraione. Tizlan we know best as Titian, 
and nls "Ser" (Sir) would be the portrait of 
an Italian gentleman. 



And me reply to, would proclaim 

At once our secret to them all. 

Ask of me, too, command me, blame, — 

Do, break down the partition-wall 

'Twixt us, the daylight world beholds 

Curtained in dusk and splendid folds! 

What's left but — all of me to take! 

I am the Three 's: prevent them, slake 30 

Your thirst! 'T is said, the Arab sage, 

In practising with gems, can loose 

Their subtle spirit in his cruce 

And leave but ashes: so, sweet mage, 

Leave them my ashes when thy use 

Sucks out my soul, thy heritage! 

He sings 

Past we glide, and past, and past! 

What's that poor Agnese doing 
Where they make the shutters fast? 

Gray Zanobi 's just a-wooing 40 

To his couch the purchased bride: 

Past we glide! 

Past we glide, and past, and past! 

Why's the Pucci Palace flaring 
Like a beacon to the blast? 

Guests by hundreds, not one caring 
If the dear host's neck were wried: 

Past we glide! 

She sings 

The moth's kiss, first! 

Kiss me as if you made believe 50 

You were not sure, this eve, 

How my face, your flower, had pursed 

Its petals up; so, here and there 

You brush it, till I grow aware 

Who wants me, and wide ope I burst. 

The bee's kiss, now! 

Kiss me as if you entered gay 

My heart at some noonday, 

A bud that dares not disallow 

The claim, so all is rendered up, 60 

And passively its shattered cup 

Over your head to sleep I bow. 

He smgs 

What are we two! 

I am a Jew, 

And carry thee, farther than friends can pursue, 

To a feast of our tribe; 

Where they need thee to bribe 

The devil that blasts them unless he imbibe 

Thy . . . Scatter the vision forever! And 

now. 
As of old, T am I, thou art tJxws.^ '^^ 
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Say again, what we aref 

The sprite of a star, 

I lure thee above where the destinies bar 

My plumes their full play 

Till a ruddier ray 

Than my pale one announce there is withering 

away 
Some . . . Scatter the vision forever! And 

now, 
As of old, I am I, thou art thou! 

He muses 



80 



Oh, which were best, to roam or restf 
The land's lap or the water's breast f 
To sleep on yellow millet-sheaves, 
Or swim in lucid shallows just 
Eluding water-lily leaves. 
An inch from Death's black fingers, thrust 
To lock you, whom release he must; 
Which life were best on Summer evesf 

He speaks, musing 

Lie back; could thought of mine improve youf 

From this shoulder let there spring 

A wing; from this, another wing; 

Wings, not legs and feet, shall move you! dO 

Snow-white must they spring, to blend 

With your flesh, but I intend 

They shall deepen to the end. 

Broader, into burning gold. 

Till both wings crescent-wise enfold 

Your perfect self, from 'neath your feet 

To o'er your head, where, lo, they meet 

As if a million sword-blades hurled 

Defiance from you to the world! 

Rescue me thou, the only real! 100 

And scare away this mad ideal 
That came, nor motions to depart! 
Thanks! Now, stay ever as thou art! 

Still he muses 

What if the Three should catch at last 
Thy serenaderf While there 's cast 
Paul's cloak about my head, and fast 
Gian pinions me. Himself has past 
His stylet through my back; I reel; 
And . . . is it thou I feelf 

They trail me, these three godless knaves, HO 
Past every church that saints and saves, 
Nor stop till, where the cold sea raves 
By Dido 'si wet accursed graves, 
They scoop mine, roll me to its brink, 
And ... on thy hreast. I sink! 

/ A Jong sBDdy bar lying off Venice. There^ is a 
Jewiab cemetery there. 



She replies, musing 

Dip your arm o'er the boat-side, elbow-deep. 
As I do: thus: were death so unlike sleep. 
Caught this wayf Death 's to fear from flame 

or steel, 
Or poison doubtless; but from water — feel! 
Go find the bottom! Would you stay mef 

There! 120 

Now pluck a great blade of that ribbon-grass 
To plait in where the foolish jewel was, 
I flung away : since you have praised my hair^ 
'T is proper to be choice in what I wear. 

He speaks 

Row homef must we row homef Too surely 

Know I where its front 's demurely 

Over the Giudecca^ piled; 

Window just with window mating, 

Door on door exactly waiting. 

All 's the set face of a child: 13C 

But behind it, where 's a trace 

Of the staidness and reserve. 

And formal lines without a curve, 

In the same child's playing-facef 

No two windows look one way 

O'er the small sea-water thread 

Below them. Ah, the autumn day 

I, passing, saw you overhead! 

First, out a cloud of curtain blew. 

Then a sweet cry, and last came you — l^^ 

To catch your lorys that must needs 

Escape just then, of all times then. 

To peck a tall plant's fleecy seeds. 

And make me happiest of men. 

1 scarce could breathe to see you reach 
So far back o'er the balcony 

To catch him ere he climbed too high 

Above you in the Smyrna peach. 

That quick the round smooth cord of gold, 

This coiled hair on your head, unrolled, 1^^ 

Fell down you like a gorgeous snake 

The Roman girls were wont, of old. 

When Rome there was, for coolness' sake 

To let lie curling o'er their bosoms. 

Dear lory, may his beak retain 

Ever its delicate rose stain 

As if the wounded lotus-blossoms 

Had marked their thief to know again! 

Stay longer yet, for others' sake 

Than mine! What should your chamber dof 

— With all its rarities that ache 16 

In silence while day lasts, but wake 

At night-time and their life renew. 

Suspended just to pleasure you 

Who brought against their will together 

2 A Venetian canal. s A kind of parrot. 
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objects, and, while day lasts, weave 
d them such a magic tether 
lumb they look: your harp, believe, 
all the sensitive tight strings 

dare not speak, now to itself 170 

les slumberously, as if some elf 
in and out the chords,^ his wings 
murmur wheresoever they graze, 

angel may, between the maze 
dnight palace-pillars, on 
n, to sow God's plagues, have gone 
^h guilty glorious Babylon, 
hile such murmurs flow, the nymph 

o'er the harp-top from her shell 
J dry limpet for the lymph 180 

with a tune he knows so well, 
ow your statues' hearts must swell! 
ow your pictures must descend 

each other, friend with friend! 
uld you take them by surprise, 

find Schidone's eager Buke 

the quaintest courtesies 
it prim saint by Haste-thee-Lukel 
leeper into her rock den, 
I^astelf ranco 's Magdalen 190 

find retreated from the k^n 
t robed counsel-keeping 8er — 
the Tizian thinks of her, 
; not, rather, gravely bent 
dng for himself what toys 
lese,* his progeny invent, 
litter now the board employs 
on he signed a document 
^ot him murdered! Each enjoys 
;ht so well, you cannot break 200 

)ort up, so, indeed must make 
stay with me, for others' sake. 

She speaks 

rrow, if a harp-string, say, 
d to tie the jasmine back 
^verfloods my room with sweets, 
ve your Zorzi somehow meets 
mze! If the ribbon's black, 
hree are watching: keep away! 

7ondola — let Zorzi wreathe 

h of water- weeds about 210 

ow, as if he unaware 

truck some quay or bridge-foot stair! 

] may throw a paper out 

1 and he go underneath. 

s Zanze's vigilant taper; safe are we. 
>ne minute more to-night with mef 

y "which'* before "his". 



Resume your past self of a month ago I 
Be you the bashful gallant, I will bo 
The lady with the colder breast than snow. 
Now bow you, as becomes, nor touch my hand 
More than I touch yours when I steo to land. 
And say, ''AU thanks, Siora! "— " 222 

Heart to heart 
And lips to lips! Tet once more, ere we part, 
Clasp me and make me thine, as mine thou art ! 

[Me is surprised, and stabbed,] 
It was ordained to be so, sweet! — and best 
Comes now, beneath thine eyes, upon thy breast. 
Still kiss me I Care not for the cowards! Care 
Only to put aside thy beauteous hair 
My blood will hurt! The Three, I do not scorn 
To death, because they never lived: but I 230 
Have lived indeed, and so — (yet one more kiss) 
— can die! 

THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN* 
A child's story 

I 

Hamelin Town 's in Brunswick, 
By famous Hf^over city; 

The river Weser, deep and wide. 

Washes its wall on the southern side; 

A pleasanter spot you never spied; 
But, when begins my ditty. 

Almost five hundred years ago. 

To see the townsfolk suffer so 
From vermin, was a pity. 

n 

Rats ! 10 

They fought the dogs and killed the cats, 

And bit the babies in the cradles, 
And ate the cheeses out of the vats. 

And licked the soup from the cooks' own 
ladles, 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats. 
Made nests inside men's Sunday hats. 
And even spoiled' the women 's chats 

By drowning their speaking 

With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 20 

m 
At last the people in a body 
To the Town Hall came flocking: 

* This poem was written by Browning to amuse 
the little son of the actor, William Macready, 
and furnish him a subject for drawings. The 
legend is an old one. John Fiske is disposed 
to identify it with various myths : "Goethe's 
Erlking is none other than the Piper of 
Hamelin. And the piper, in turn, is the 
classic Hermes or Orpheus. . . . His 
wonderful pipe is the horn of Oberon, the 
lyre of Apollo (who, like the piper, was a 
rat-killer), the harp stolen by Jack whem hft 
climbed tlift b««k.\i-«\»\^ \ft \Xi& ^'«t<5^ <»aJ<Sft.r 
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* ' 'T is clear, ' * cried they, * * our Mayor 's a 
noddy ; 
And as for our Corporation — shocking 
To think we buy gowns lined with ermine 
For dolts that can't or won't determine 
What 's best to rid us of our vermin 1 
You hope, because you 're old and obese, 
To find in the furry civic robe easef 
Bouse up, sirs! Give your brains a racking 30 
To find the remedy we 're lacking. 
Or, sure as fate, we '11 send you packing ! ' ' 
At this the Mayor and Corporation 
Quaked with a mighty consternation. 

IV 

An hour they sat in council; 

At length the Mayor broke silence: 
**For a guilderi I 'd my ermine gown sell, 

I wish I were a mile hence 1 
It 's easy to bid one rack one's brain — 
I 'm sure my poor head aches again, 40 

I 've scratched it so, and all in vain. 
Oh for a trap, a trap, a trap 1 * ' 
Just as he said this, what should hap 
At the chamber-door but a gentle tap? 
** Bless us," cried the Mayor, ** what's that?" 
(With the Corporation as he sat. 
Looking little though wondrous fat; 
Nor brighter was his eye, nor moister 
Than a too-long-opened oyster. 
Save when at noon his paunch grew mutinous 
For a plate of turtle green and glutinous) 51 
''Only a scraping of shoes on the mat? 
Anything like the sound of a rat 
Makes my heart go pit-a-pat I" 

V 

' * Come in I ' ' — the Mayor cried, looking bigger : 
And in did come the strangest figure! 
His queer long coat from heel to head 
Was half of yellow and half of red. 
And he himself was tall and thin, 
With sharp blue eyes, each like a pin, 60 

And light loose hair, yet swarthy skin, 
No tuft on cheek nor beard on chin. 
But lips where smiles went out and in; 
There was no guessing his kith and kin : 
And nobody could enough admire 
The tall man and his quaint attire. 
Quoth one: '*It 's as my great-grandsire, 
Starting up at the Trump of Doom 's tone, 
Had walked this way from his painted tomb- 
stone!" 

VI 

He advanced to the council-table: 70 

And, ** Please your honours," said he, **I 'm 
able, 

lA Dutch coin, worth forty cents. 



By means of a secret charm, to draw 
All creatures living beneath the sun, 
That creep or swim or fly or run, 
Afier me so as you never saw! 
And I chiefly use my charm 
On creatures that do people harm. 
The mole and toad and newt and viper; 
And people call me the Pied Piper." 
(And here they noticed round his neck SO 

A scarf of red and yellow stripe, 
To match with his coat of the self -same check; 
And at the scarf's end hung a pipe; 
And his fingers, they noticed, were ever stray- 
ing 
As if impatient to be playing 
Upon this pipe, as low it dangled 
Over his vesture so old-fangled.) 

* * Yet, ' ' said he, * * poor piper as I am. 
In Tartary I freed the Cham, 

Last June, from his huge swarms of gnats; ^ 

I eased in Asia the Nizam 

Of a monstrous brood of vampire-bats: 

And as for what your brain bewilders, 

If I can rid your town of rata 

Will you give me a thousand guilders! " 

* * One ? fifty ^thousand ! ' ' — ^was the exclamation 
Of the astonished Mayor and Corporation. 

vn 

Into the street the Piper stept. 

Smiling first a little smile. 
As if he knew what magic slept 100 

In his quiet pipe the while; 
Then, like a musical adept. 
To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled, 
And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled, 
Like a candle-flame where salt is sprinkled; 
And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered, 
You heard as if an army muttered; 
And the muttering grew to a grumbling; 
And the grumbling grew to a mighty rum- 
bling; 
And out of the houses the rats came tumbling. 
Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, ^^^ 
Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats, 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers. 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 
Cocking tails and pricking whiskers, 

Families by tens and dozens, 
Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives — 
Followed the Piper for their lives. 
From street to street he piped advancing. 
And step for step they followed dancing. 120 
Until they came to the river Weser, 
Wherein all plunged and perished! 
— Save one who, stout as Julius Cesar, 
Swam across and lived to carry 
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J the manuscript he cherished^) 

-land home his commentary: 

was, ^^At the first shrill notes of the 

pipe, 

: a sound as of scraping tripe, 

itting apples, wondrous ripe, 

cider- press 's gripe: 130 

moving away of pickle-tub-boards, 

leaving ajar of conserve-cupboards, 

drawing the corks of train-oil-flasks, 

breaking the hoops of butter-casks: 

seemed as if a voice 
;r far than by harp or by psaltery 
thed) called out, *0h rats, rejoice! 
rid is grown to one vast dry-saltery 1 
ich on, crunch on, take your nuncheon,2 
ist, supper, dinner, luncheon 1 ' 140 

3t as a bulky sugar puncheon, 
iy staved, like a great sun shone 
s scarce an inch before me, 

methought it said, 'Come, bore me! ' 
nd the Weser rolling o'er me.'* 

vin 

)uld have heard the Hamelin people 
r the bells till they rocked the steeple. 

cried the Mayor, '^and get long poles, 
it the nests and block up the holes! 

with carpenters and builders, 150 

.ve in our town not even a trace 
rats ! ' ' — when, suddenly, up the face 
Piper perked in the market-place, 
, ** First, if you please, my thousand 
ruilders ! ' ' 

IX 

land guilders! The Mayor looked blue; 
the Corporation too. 
incil dinners made rare havoc 
laret. Moselle, Vin-de-Grave, Hock; 
If the money would replenish 
ellar's biggest butt with Rhenish. 160 
this sum to a wandering fellow 
gypsy coat of red and yellow! 
e," quoth the Mayor with a knowing 
dnk 

)usiness was done at the river's brink; 
' with our eyes the vermin sink, 
lat 's dead can't come to life, I think, 
nd, we 're not the folks to shrink 
he duty of giving you something for 
Irink, 

matter of money to put in your poke; 
for the guilders, what we spoke 170 
a, as you very well know, was in joke. 

lappened In Egypt, according to Plutarch, 
5 tells the story. 
the same as 'Muncheon'*. 



Beside, our losses have made us thrifty. 
A thousand guilders ! Come, take fifty ! ' ' 



The Piper's face fell, and he cried, 

**No trifling! I can't wait, beside! 

I 've promised to visit by dinner time 

Bagdad, and accept the prime 

Of the Head-Cook's pottage, all he 's rich in. 

For having left, in the Caliph's kitchen, 

Of a nest of scorpions no survivor: 180 

With him I proved no bargain-driver, 

With you, don't think I'll bate a stiver! 

And folks who put me in a passion 

May find me pipe after another fashion. ' ' 

XI 

* * How f ' ' cried the Mayor, * * d 'ye think I brook 

Being worse treated than a Cookf 

Insulted by a lazy ribald 

With idle pipe and vesture piebald! 

You threaten us, fellow? Do your worst. 

Blow your pipe there till you burst ! " 190 

xn 

Once more he stept into the street. 
And to his lips again 

Laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane; 
And ere he blew three notes (such sweet 

Soft notes as yet musician 's cunning 
Never gave the enraptured air) 

There was a rustling that seemed like a bust- 
ling 

Of merr.y crowds justling at pitching and hust- 
ling; 

Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clatter- 
ing, 

Little hands clapping and little tongues chat- 
tering, 200 

And, like fowls in a farm-yard when barley is 
scattering. 

Out came the children running. 

All the little boys and girls. 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls. 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls. 

Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 

The wonderful music with shouting and laugh- 
ter. 

xui 

The Mayor was dumb, and the Council stood 
As if they were changed into blocks of wood, 
Unable to move a step, or cry 210 

To the children merrily skipping by, 
— Could only follow with the eye 
That joyous crowd at the Piper's back. 
But how the Mayor was on the rack, 
And the wretched Co\x\icKV'^\i^^'cscBS^\sRaX., 
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As the Piper turned from the High Street 
To where the Weser rolled its waters 
Bight in the way of their sons and daughters 1 
However, he turned from South to West, 
And to Koppelberg Hill his steps addressed, 220 
And after him the children pressed; 
Great was the joy in every breast. 
"He never can cross that mighty top! 
He 's forced to let the piping drop, 
And we shall see our children stop ! ' ' 
When, lo, as they reached the mountain-side, 
A wondrous portal opened wide, 
As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed ; 
And the Piper advanced and the children fol- 
lowed, 
And when all were in to the very last, 230 

The door in the mountain-side shut fast. 
Did I say all! No I One was lame, 
And could not dance the whole of the way ; 
And in after years if you would blame 
His sadness, he was used to say, — 
"It's dull in our town since my playmates 

left I 
I can't forget that I'm bereft 
Of all the pleasant sights they see. 
Which the Piper also promised me. 
For he led us, he said, to a joyous land, 240 
Joining the town and just at hand. 
Where waters gushed and fruit-trees grew 
And flowers put forth a fairer hue. 
And everything was strange and new; 
The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here, 
And their dogs outran our fallow deer. 
And honey-bees had lost their stings. 
And horses were bom with eagles' wings; 
And just as I became assured 
My lame foot would be speedily cured, 250 

The music stopped and I stood stilly 
A^d found myself outside the hill. 
Left alone against my will, 
To go now limping as before. 
And never hear of that country more I ' ' 

XIV 

Alas, alas for Hamelin! 

There came into many a burgher's pate 

A text which says that heaven 's gate 

Opes to the rich at as easy rate 
As the needle's eye takes a camel in! 260 

The Mayor sent East, West, North and South, 
To offer the Piper, by word of mouth, 

Wherever it was men's lot to find him. 
Silver and gold to his heart's content, 
If he'd only return the way he went. 

And bring the children behind him. 
But when they saw 't was a lost endeavour. 
And Piper and dancers were gone forever, 



They made a decree that lawyers never 

Should think their records dated duly 
If, after the day of the month and year, 
These words did not as well appear, 
"And so long after what happened here 

On the Twenty-second of July, 
Thirteen hundred and seventy-six : ' ' 
And the better in memory to fix 
The place of the children's last retreat. 
They callfed it, the Pied Piper's Street— 
Where any one playing on pipe or tabour 
Was sure for the future to lose his labour. 
Nor suffered they hostelry or tavern 

To shock with mirth a street so solemn; 
But opposite the place of the cavern 

They wrote the story on a column. 
And on the great church-window painted 
The same, to make the world acquainted 
How their children were stolen away. 
And there it stands to this very day. 
And I must not omit to say 
That in Transylvania there 's a tribe 
Of alien people who ascribe 
The outlandish ways and dress 
On which their neighbours lay such stress. 
To their fathers and mothers having risen 
Out of some subterraneous prison 
Into which they were trepanned^ 
Long time ago in a mighty band 
Out of Hamelin town in Brunswick land, 
But how or why, they don 't understand. 

X7 

So, Willy, let me and you be wipers 

Of scores out with all men — especially pipei 

And, whether they pipe us free fr6m rats 

fr6m mice, 
If we've promised them aught, let us keep o 

promise I 

HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NE^ 
FROM GHENT TO AIX* 

I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he; 
I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped i 

three ; 
"Good speed!" cried the watch, as the gat 

bolts undrew; 
' ' Speed ! ' ' echoed the wall to us gallopii 

through ; 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to res 
And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 



8 ensnared 

* This poem has no historical foundation. It so 
gests comparison with Longfellow's Paul B 
ver&a Ride, which was written later. GW 
(g hard) is in Belgium, and Aix-la-Cbapel 
In Prussia, about ninety miles distant. 
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■lot a word to each other; we kept the great 

pace 
t^eek bj necl^ stride by stride, never changing 

our place; 
3 turned in my saddle and made its girths 
V tight, 

phen shortened each stirrup, and set the pique^ 
[^ right, 10 

ptebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the 
r bit, 

|l(or galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 

^-^ was moonset at starting; but while we drew 

near 
<Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned 

clear ; 

Kt Boom, a great yellow star came out to see ; 
t Diiffeld, 't was morning as plain as could 
■ be; 

lAnd from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the 
half -chime, 

^Joris broke silence with, ''Tet there is 
time!'' 

it Aershot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 
id against him the cattle stood black every 
one, 20 

'o stare through the mist at us galloping past. 
And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 
^ith resolute shoulders, each butting away 
PHe haze, as some bluff river headland its 
^ spray: 

pbd his low head and crest, just one sharp ear 

■f bent back 

-fl'or my voice, and the other pricked out on his 

track; 
tAnd one eye's black intelligence, — ever that 

glance 
fO'er its white edge at me, his own master, 
•f askance! 

And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye 

and anon 29 

.His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 

^y Hasselt, Dirck groaned; and cried Joris, 
**Stay, spur! 

^our Roos galloped bravely, the fault's not in 
her. 

'^ell remember at Aix" — for one heard the 
quick wheeze 

"^ her chest, saw the stretched neck and stag- 
gering knees, 

^Hd sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 

^ down on her haunches she shuddered and 
sank. 

peak, pommel 



So, we were left galloping, Joris and I, 
Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky ; 
The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 
'Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble 

like chaff; 40 

Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, 
And ** Gallop, " gasped Joris, "for Aix is in 

sight ! ' ' 

* ' How they '11 greet us ! ' ' — and all in a moment 

his roan 
Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a 

stone; 
And there was my Roland to bear the whole 

weight 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from 

her fate, 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the 

brim. 
And with circles of red for his eye-sockets' 

rim. 

Then I cast loose my buffcoat, each holster 
let fall. 

Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and 
all, 60 

Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear. 

Called my Roland his pet-name, my horse with- 
out peer; 

Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any 
noise, bad or good. 

Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and 
stood. 

And all I remember is — friends flocking round 

As I sat with his head 'twixt my knees on the 
ground ; 

And no voice but was praising this Roland of 
mine. 

As I poured down his throat our last measure 
of wine. 

Which (the burgesses voted by common con- 
sent) 

Was no more than his due who brought good 
news from Ghent. 60 

THE LOST LEADER* 

Just for a handful of silver he left us. 
Just for a riband to stick in his coat — 

Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 
Lost all the others she lets us devote; 

* This poem was suggested by Wordsworth*s 
change from very radical views to conserva- 
tism and Toryism. Browning later apologized 
for its great injustice to Wordsworth : it was 
the effusion of "hasty youth/' and was, more- 
over, not intended as an exact characteriza- 
tion. Compare Browning's poem, Why I am a 
Liberal, below. Whlttier's poem, Ichabod, on 
the defection of Daniel Webater^ te ^xV^wv 
in a B\m\\«Lt aUvAn.. 
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They, with the gold to give, doled him out 
silver, 
So much was theirs who so little allowed: 
How all our copper had gone^ for his service! 
Bags — were they purple,2 his heart had been 
proud ! 
We that had loved him so, followed him, hon- 
oured him, 
Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 10 
Learned his great language, caught his clear 
accents. 
Made him our pattern to live and to die! 
Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us. 
Burns, Shelley, were with us, — they watch 
from their graves! 
He alone breaks from the van and the freemen, 
— He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves! 
We shall march prospering, — not through his 
presence ; 
Songs may inspirit us, — not from his lyre; 
Deeds will be done, — while he boasts his quies- 
cence, 
Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade 
aspire : 20 

Blot out his name, then, record one lost soul 
more, 
One task more declined, one more footpath 
untrod. 
One more devils '-triumph and sorrow for 
angels. 
One wrong more to man, one more insult to 
God! 
Life's night begins: let him never come back 
to us I 
There would be doubt, hesitation and pain, 
Forced praise on our part — ^the glimmer of twi- 
light. 
Never glad confident morning again! 
Best fight on well,3 for we taught him — strike 
gallantly. 
Menace our heart ere we master his own ; 30 
Then let him receive the new knowledge and 
wait us. 
Pardoned in heaven, the first by the throne! 

HOME-THOUGHTS, FBOM ABROAD 

Oh, to be in England 

Now that April's there. 

And whoever wakes in England 

Sees, some morning, unaware. 

That the lowest boughs and the brushwood 

sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 

1 would have gone (gladly) 

2 bad they been royal robes (spoken in sarcasm) 
s/. e., against us 



While the chaffinch sings on the orchard boi 
In England — now! 

And after April, when May follows, 

And the whitethroat builds, and all the sv 

lows! 
Hark, where my blossomed pear-tree in 

hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clove 
Blossoms and dewdrops — at the bent spra 

edge- 
That 's the wise thrush; he sings each s< 

twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapt 
The first fine careless rapture! 
And though the fields look rough with ho 

dew. 
All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercups, the little children 's dower 
— Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flow 

HOME-THOUGHTS, FROM THE SEA 

Nobly, nobly Cape Saint Vincent to the Noi 

west died away;* 
Sunset ran, one glorious blood-red, reeking i 

Cadiz Bay; 
Bluish 'mid the burning water, full in f 

Trafalgar lay; 
In the dimmest Northeast distance dawi 

Gibraltar grand and gray; 
^'Here and here did England help me: I 

can I help England?" — say. 
Whoso turns as I, this evening, turn to C 

to praise and pray. 
While Jove's planet rises yonder, silent o 

Africa. 

THE BOY AND THE ANGEL* 

Morning, evening, noon and night, 
* * Praise God ! ' ' sang Theocrite. 

Then to his poor trade he turned, 
Whereby the daily meal was earned. 

Hard he laboured, long and well; 
O'er his work the boy's curls felL 

But ever, at each period. 

He stopped and sang, ** Praise God!" 



4 The scene is that of Nelson's great victory. 

* This legend is a pure invention. In the media 
spirit. The moral is the same as that of 
"New Year's Hymn" from Pippa Passes ab 
Or, in the words of Emerson, 

"There is no great and no small 
To the Soul that maketh all." 
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3Bck again his ciirls he threw, 
heerful turned to work anew. 



10 



Blaise, the listening monk, **Well done; 
)t not thou art heard, my son: 

veil as if thy voice to-day 

praising God, the Pope's great way. 

Easter Day, the Pope at Rome 
s God from Peter's dome." 

rheocrite, "Would God that I 
praise him that great way, and die!" 



20 



passed, day shone, 
Theocrite was gone. 

Sod a day endures alway, 
asand years are but a day. 

lid in heaven, **Nor day nor night 
►rings the voice of my delight." 

Gabriel, like a rainbow's birth, 
I his wings and sank to earth; 

d, in flesh, the empty cell, 

there, and played the craftsman well; 



norning, evening, noon and night, 

d God in place of Theocrite. 30 

rom a boy, to youth he grew: 
lan put off the stripling's hue: 

an matured and fell away 
le season of decay: 

ver o'er the trade he bent, 
ver lived on earth content. 

id God 's will ; to him, all one 
the earth or in the sun.) 

lid "A praise is in mine ear; 

is no doubt in it, no fear: 40 

ing old worlds, and so 

rorlds that from my footstool go. 

rer loves sound other ways: 
my little human praise." 

forth sprang Gabriel's wings, off fell 
3sh disguise, remained the cell. 

Easter Day: he flew to Rome, 
aused above St. Peter's dome. 



With his holy vestments dight,^ 
Stood the new Pope, Theocrite: 

And all his past career 
Came back upon him clear, 

Since when, a boy, he plied his trade. 
Till on his life the sickness weighed; 

And in his cell, when death drew near, 
An angel in a dream brought cheer: 

And rising from the sickness drear, 

He grew a priest, and now stood here. 60 

To the East with praise he turned. 
And on his sight the angel burned. 

.**I bore thee from thy craftsman's cell, 
And set thee here; I did not well. 



! tiring-room close by 
reat outer gallery, 



60 



( i 



Vainly I left my angel-sphere, 
Vain was thy dream of many a year. 



( I 



Thy voice 's praise seemed weak ; it dropped — 
Creation's chorus stopped I 

"Go back and praise again 

The early way, while I remain. 70 

"With that weak voice of our disdain, 
Take up creation's pausing strain. 

"Back to the cell and poor employ: 
Resume the craftsman and the boy ! ' ' 

Theocrite grew old at home; 

A new Pope dwelt in Peter's dome. 

One vanished as the other died: 
They sought God side by side. 

SAUL* 

I 
Said Abner,i "At last thou art come I Ere I 

tell, ere thou speak, 
Kiss my cheek, wish me well ! ' ' Then I wished 

it, and did kiss his cheek, 
j arrayed 

1 The captain of Saul's host. David is the speak- 
er throughout. 

♦ In / Samuel, xvi. 14-23, David, the shepherd 
bov, is summoned to play on his harp and 
drive away, the evil spirit which troubles 
Saul. Browning has availed himself of the 
theme to set forth, in majestic anapests. the 
range and power of music in Its various 
kinds ; thence passing to a view of the bound- 
lessness of spiritual influence, and rising in 
the end to a vision of the ultimate oneness 
of human sympathy and love with divine. 
A. J. George writes : "The severity, sweet- 
ness, and beauty of the closing scene where 
David returns to his simple task of tendin«; 
his flocks, when all nature is alive with the 
new impulse and pronounces the benediction 
on his efforts, is not sxw^^iesft^ Vj '«».'^'Css^a5i5fc. 
In out Wtexatwt^:* 
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And he: *' Since the King, O my friend, for 

thy countenance sent, 
Neither drunken nor eaten have we; nor until 

from his tent 
Thou return with the joyful assurance the 

King liveth yet. 
Shall our lip with the honey be bright, with 

the water be wet, 
For out of the black mid-tent's silence, a space 

of three days. 
Not a sound hath escaped to thy servants, of 

prayer nor of praise. 
To betoken that Saul and the Spirit have ended 

their strife. 
And that, faint in his triumph, the monarch 

sinks back upon life. 10 

n 

**Yet now my heart leaps, O beloved! God's 

child with his dew 
On thy gracious gold hair, and those lilies still 

living and blue 
Just broken to twine round thy harp-strings, 

as if no wild heat 
Were now raging to torture the desert I ' * 

m 

Then I, as was meet, 
Knelt down to the God of my fathers, and 

rose on my feet. 
And ran o'er the sand burnt to powder. The 

tent was unlooped; 
I pulled up the spear that obstructed, and 

under I stooped; 
Hands and knees on the slippery grass-patch, 

all withered and gone, 
That extends to the second enclosure, I groped 

my way on 
Till I felt where the foldskirts fly open. Then 

once more I prayed, 20 

And opened the foldskirts and entered, and 

was not afraid 
But spoke, * * Here is David, thy servant ! ' ' 

And no voice replied. 
At the first 1 saw naught but the blackness: 

but soon I descried 
A something more black than the blackness — 

the vast, the upright 
Main prop which sustains the pavilion: and 

slow into sight 
Grew a figure against it, gigantic and blackest 

of aU. 
Then a sunbeam, that burst through the tent- 
roof, showed Saul. 

IV 

He stood as erect as that tent-prop, both arms 
stretched out jvide 



On the great cross-support in the centr 

goes to each side; 
He relaxed not a muscle, but hung th 

caught in his pangs 
And waiting his change, the king-serp< 

heavily hangs, 
Far away from his kind, in the pir 

deliverance come 
With the spring-time,2 — so agonized Saul 

and stark, blind and dumb. 



Then I tuned my harp, — took oflp the li] 

twine round its chords 
Lest they snap 'neath the stress of the 

tide — those sunbeams like swords 
And I first played the tune all our sheep 

as, one after one. 
So docile they come to the pen-door till i 

be done. 
They are white and untom by the bush 

lo, they have fed 
Where the long grasses stifle the water 

the stream's bed; 
And now one after one seeks its lodgi 

star follows star 
Into eve and the blue far above us, — e 

and so far! 

VI 

— Then the tune for which quails on th< 

land will each leave his mate 
To fly after the player; then, what mal 

crickets elate 
Till for boldness they fight one another 

then, what has weight 
To set the quick jerboas a-musing outsi 

sand house — 
There are none such as he for a wonde: 

bird and half mouse! 
God made all the creatures and gave the 

love and our fear. 
To give sign, we and they are his childre 

family here. 

VII 

Then I played the help-tune of our n 

their wine-song, when hand 
Grasps at hand, eye lights eye in good : 

ship, and great hearts expand 
And grow one in the sense of this world 

— And then, the last song 
When the dead man is praised on his j 

— "Bear, bear him along. 
With his few faults shut up like dead floT 

Are balm seeds not here 



2 Throagh the sloughine of his old skin. 

3 A rodent with long hind legs, with which 

spring like a bird. 
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t» eonsole usf The land has none left such 

as he on the bier. 
^y would we might keep thee, my brother ! ' ' — 
I And then, the glad chaunt 

pf the marriage, — first go the yoiing maidens, 

next, she whom we vaunt 
|M the beauty, the pride of our dwelling. — 

And then, the grand march 
pnierein man runs to man to assist him and 

buttress an arch 
Naught can break; who shall harm them, our 

friends? Then, the chorus intoned 
ilb the Levites go up to the altar in glory 

enthroned. ^^ 

iBut I stopped here: for here in the darkness 

Saul groaned. 

vm 
jAnd I paused, held my breath in ttuch silence, 
' and listened apart: 
l^d the tent shook, for mighty Saul shud 

dered: and sparkles 'gan dart 
J^m the jewels that woke in his turban, at 
r once, with a start. 
Ull its lordly male-sapphires,^ and rubies cour- 
E ageous at heart. 

lo the head: but the body still moved not, 
r still hung there erect. 
iod I bent once again to my playing, pursued 

it unchecked, 
As I sang: — 

IX 
"Oh, our manhood's prime vigour I No 

spirit feels waste, 
Tot a muscle is stopped in its playing nor 

sinew unbraced, 
h, the wild joys of living! the leaping from 

rock up to rock, 70 

tie strong rending of boughs from the fir- 
tree, the cool silver shock 
t the plunge in a pool 's living water, the hunt 

of the bear, 
Qd the sultriness showing the lion is couched 

in his lair, 
ad the meal, the rich dates yellowed over 

with gold dust divine, 
ad the locust-fleshs steeped in the pitcher, 

the full draught of wine, 
ad the sleep in the dried river-channel where 

bulrushes tell 
iat the water was wont to go warbling so 

softly and well. 
aw good is man's life, the mere living I how 

fit to employ 

Sapphires of eniperior hardness and brilliancy. 

the meat of John the Baptist in the wilderness. 
See page 41, and the note on Wyclif's mis- 
translation. 



All the heart and the soul and the senses f or- 
I ever in joy I 

Hast thou loved the white locks of thy father, 

whose sword thou didst guard 80 

When he trusted thee forth with the armies, 

for glorious reward! 
Didst thou see the thin hands of thy mother, 

held up as men sung 
The low song of the nearly-departed, and hear 

her faint tongue 
Joining in while it could to the witness, ''Let 

one more attest, 
I have lived, seen God's hand through a life- 
time, and all was for best?" 
Then they sung through their tears in* strong 

triumph, not much, but the rest. 
And thy brothers, the help and the contest, the 

working whence grew 
Such result as, from seething grape-bundles, 

the spirit strained true: 
And the friends of thy boyhood — that boyhood 

of wonder and hope. 
Present promise and wealth of the future be- 
yond the eye 's scope, — 90 
Till lo, thou art grown to a monarch: a people 

is thine; 
And all gifts, which the world offers singly, 

on one head combine 1 
On one head, all the beauty and strength, love 

and rage (like the throe 
That, a-work in the rock, helps its labour and 

lets the gold go) 
High ambition and deeds which surpass it, 

fame crowning them, — all 
Brought to blaze on the head of one creature 

—King Saull" 



And lo, with that leap of my spirit, — heart, 

hand, harp and voice, 
Kach lifting Saul's name out of sorrow, each 

bidding rejoice 
Saul's fame in the light it was made for — as 

when, dare I say. 
The Lord's army, in rapture of service, strains 

through its array,* 100 

And upsoareth the cherubim-chariot — * * Saul ! ' ' 

cried I, and stopped. 
And waited the thing that should follow. Then 

Saul, who hung propped 
By the tent 's cross-support in the centre, was 

struck by his name. 
Have ye seen when Spring's arrowy summons 

goes right to the aim. 
And some mountain, the last to withstand her, 

that held (he alone, 

6 See Ezekiel, \. 
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While the vale laughed in freedom and flow- 
ers) on a broad bust of stone 
A year's snow bound about for a breast-plate, 

— leaves grasp of the sheet? 
Fold on fold all at once it crowds thunderously 

down to his feet, 
And there fronts you, stark, black, but alive 

yet, your mountain of old. 
With his rents, the successive bequeathings of 

ages untold — 110 

Yea, each harm got in fighting your battles, 

each furrow and scar 
Of his head thrust *twixt you and the tempest 

— all hail, there they are I 
— Now again to be softened with verdure, 

again hold the nest 
Of the dove, tempt the goat and its young tp 

the green on his crest 
For their food in the ardours of summer. One 

long shudder thrilled 
All the tent till the very air tingled, then 

sank and was stilled 
At the King's self left standing before me, 

released and aware. 
What was gone, what remained? All to trav- 

verse Hwixt hope and despair. 
Death was past, life not come: so he waited. 

Awhile his right hand 
Held the brow, helped the eyes left too vacant 

forthwith to remand 120 

To their place what new objects should enter: 

'twas Saul as before. 
I looked up and dared gaze at those eyes, nor 

was hurt any more 
Than by slow pallid sunsets in autumn, ye 

watch from the shore. 
At their sad level gaze o 'er the ocean — a sun 's 

slow decline 
Over hills which, resolvedi in stern silence, 

overlap and entwine 
Base with base to knit strength more intensely : 

so, arm folded arm 
O'er the chest whose slow heavings subsided. 

zi 

What spell or what charm, 
(For awhile there was trouble within me), 

what next should I urge 
To sustain him where song had restored him? — 

Song filled to the verge 
His cup with the wine of this life, pressing all 

that it yields 130 

Of mere fruitage, the strength and the beauty: 

beyond, on what fields. 
Glean a vintage more potent and perfect to 

brighten the eye 

i separated in outline 



And bring blood to the lip, and commend thai 

the cup they put by! 
He saith, ''It is good;" still he drinks not: 

he lets me praise life, 
Gives assent, yet would die for his own part 



f^ 



Then fancies grew rife 
Which had eome long ago on the pasture 

when round me the sheep 
Fed in silence — ^above, the one eagle wheeled 

slow as in sleep; 
And I lay in my hoUow and mused on the 

world that might lie 
'Neath his ken, though 1 saw but the strip 

'twixt the hill and the sky: 
And I laughed — ^** Since my days are ordained 

to be passed with my flocks, 1^ 

Let me people at least, with my fancies, the 

plains and the rocks, J 

Dream the life I am never to mix with, and 

image the show | 

Of mankind as they live in those fashions If 

hardly shall knowl 
Schemes of life, its best rules and right nwi^ 

the courage that gains. 
And the prudence that keeps what men strive 

for." And now these old trains 
Of vague thought came again; I grew surer; 

so, once more the string 
Of my harp made response to my spirit, al 

thus — 

xni 

''Yea, my King," 
I began — "thou dost well in rejecting mew 

comforts that spring 
From the mere mortal life held in common bf 

man and by brute: 
In our flesh grows the branch of this life, it 

our soul it bears fruit. 1^ 

Thou hast marked the slow rise of the tree," 

how its stem trembled first 
Till it passed the kid's lip, the stag's antler; 

then safely outburst 
The fan-bhmches all round; and thou mindert 

when these too, in turn. 
Broke a-bloom and the palm-tree seemed pe^ 

feet: yet more was to learn. 
E'en the good that comes in with the paln^ 

fruit. Our dateft shall we slight, 
When their juice brings a cure for all sorrow' 

or care for the plight 
Of the palm's self whose slow growth produce* 

them? Not so! stem and branch 
Shall decay, nor be known in their place, wbD 

the palm-wine shall standi 
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5iy wound of man's spirit in winter. I pour 

thee such wine, 
ive the flesh to the fate it was fit for! the 

spirit be thine! l*<> 

the spirit, when age shall overcome thee, 

thou still shalt enjoy 
•re indeed, than at first when inconscious, 

the life of a boy. 
ish that life, and behold its wine running 1 

Each deed thou hast done 
Bs, revives, goes to work in the world! until 

e'en as the sun 
oking down on the earth, though cloi:tds spoil 

him, though tempests efface, 
n find nothing his own deed produced not, 

must everywhere trace 
e results of his past summer-prime, — ^so, each 

ray of thy will, 
ery flash of thy passion and prowess, long 

over, shall thrill 
y whole people, the countless, with ardour, 

till they too give forth 
like cheer to their sons, who in turn^ fill the 

South and the North 170 

ith the radiance thy deed was the germ of. 

Carouse in the past! 
t the license of age has its limit; thou diest 

at last: 
the lion when age dims his eyeball, the rose 

at her height, 
with man — so his power and his beauty 

forever take flight. 
► ! Again a long draught of my soul-wine! 

Look forth o'er the years! 
ou hast done now with eyes for the actual; 

begin with the seer's! 
Saul dead? In the depth of the vale make 

his tomb — bid arise 
gray mountain of marble heaped four-square, 

till, built to the skies, 
t it mtrk where the great First Kingi slum- 
bers: whose fame would ye know! 
» above see the rock's naked face, where the 

record shaU go 180 

great characters cut by the scribe. — Such 

was Saul, so he did; 
ith the sages directing the work, by the pop- 
ulace chid, — 
r not half, they'll affirm, is comprised there! 

Which fault to amend, 
the grove with his kind grows the cedar, 

whereon they shall spend 
ee, in tablets 't is level before them) their 

praise, and record 
ith the gold of the graver, Saul's story, — ^the 

statesman's great word 

>t Israel. 



Side by side with the poet's sweet comment. 

The river's a-wave 
With smooth paper-reeds grazing each other 

when prophet- winds2 rave: 
So the pen gives unborn generations their due 

and their part 
In thy being! Then, first of the mighty, thank 

God that thou art ! " 190 

XIV 

And behold while I sang . . . but O Thou 

who didst grant me that day. 
And before it not seldom hast granted thy 

help to essay. 
Carry on and complete an adventure, — my 

shield and my sword 
In that act where my soul was thy servant, thy 

word was my word, — 
Still be with me, who then at the summit of 

human endeavour 
And scaling the highest man's thought could, 

gazed hopeless as ever 
On the new stretch of heaven above me — till, 

mighty to save. 
Just one lift of thy hand cleared that distance 

— God's throne from man's grave! 
Let me tell out my tale to its ending — my 

voice to my heart 
Which can scarce dare believe in what marvels 

last night I took part, 200 

As this morning I gather the fragments, alone 

with my sheep. 
And still fear lest the terrible glory evanish 

like sleep! 
For I wake in the gray dewy covert, while 

Hebrons upheaves 
The dawn, struggling with night, on his shoul- 
der, and Kidron retrieves 
Slow the damage of yesterday 's sunshine.* 

XV 

I say then, — ^my song 

While I sang thus, assuring the monarch, and 
ever more strong 

Made a proffer of good to console him — ^he 
slowly resumed 

His old motions and habitudes kingly. The 
right hand replumed 

His black locks to their wonted composure, ad- 
justed the swathes 

Of his turban, and see — ^the huge sweat that 
his countenance bathes, 210 

2 The winds of prophecy; divine inspiration, de- 
manding to oe recorded on papyrus. 

8 The city which became for a time David's royal 
residence. 

• The Kidron is a nearly dry water-course at the 
foot of Mt. Olivet. In dry countries, small 
streams are always perceptibly fullec **. 
morning thaA ^t xA^YiV 
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He wipes off with the robe; and he girds now 

his loins as of yore, 
And feels slow for the armlets of price, with 

the clasp set before. 
He is Saul, ye remember in glory, — ere error 

had bent 
The broad brow from the daily communion; 

and still, though much spent 
Be the life and the bearing that front you, the 

same God did choose 
To receive what a man may waste, desecrate, 

never quite lose. 
So sank he along by the tent-prop till, stayed 

by the pile 
Of his armour and war-cloak and garments, 

he leaned there awhile. 
And sat out my singing, — one arm round the 

tent-prop, to raise 
His bent head, and the other hung slack — till 
I touched on the praise 220 

I foresaw from all men in all time, to the man 

patient there; 
And thus ended, the harp falling forward. 

Then first I was 'ware 
That he sat, as I say, with my head just above 

his vast knees 
Which were thrust out on each side around me, 

like oak roots which please 
To encircle a lamb when it slumbers. I looked 

up to know 
If the best I could do had brought solace; he 

spoke not, but slow 
Lifted up the hand slack at his side, till he 

laid it with care 
Soft and grave, but in mild settled will, on my 

brow: through my hair 
The large fingers were pushed, and he bent 

back my head, with kind power — 
All my face back, intent to peruse it, as men 
do a flower, 230 

Thus held he me there with his great eyes that 

scrutinized mine — 
And oh, all my heart how it loved him I but 

where was the sign? 
I yearned — *' Could I help thee, my father, 

inventing a bliss, 
I would add, to that life of the past, both the 

future and this; 
I would give thee new life altogether, as good, 

ages hence. 
As this moment, — had love but the warrant, 
love 's heart to dispense I ' ' 
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Then the truth came upon me. No harp more 
— no song more! outbroke — 



''I have gone the whole round of creation: I 

saw and I spoke: 
I, a work of God's hand for that purpose, 

received in my brain 
And pronounced on the rest of his handwork- 
returned him again 240 
His creation's approval or censure: I spoke 

as I saw: 
I report, as a man may of God's work — all's 

love, yet all's law. 
Now I lay down the judgeship he lent me. 

Each faculty tasked 
To perceive him, has gained an abyss, where a 

dewdrop was asked. 
Have I knowledge? confounded it shrivels at 

Wisdom laid bare. 
Have I forethought! how purblind, how blank 

to the Infinite Care! 
Do I task any faculty highest, to image 

success? 
I but open my eyes, — and perfection, no more 

and no less. 
In the kind I imagined, full-fronts me, and 

God is seen God 
In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the 
soul and the clod. 250 

And thus looking within and around me, I 

ever renew 
(With that stoop of the soul which in bending 

upraises it too) 
The submission of man's nothing -perfect to 

God's all-complete. 
As by each new obeisance in spirit, I climb to 

his feet. 
Yet with all this abounding experience, this 

deity known, 
I shall dare to discover some province, pome 

gift of my own. 
There's a faculty pleasant to exercise, hard 

to hoodwink, 
I am fain to keep still in abeyance, (I laugh 

as I think) 
Lest, insisting to claim and parade in it, wot 

ye, I worst 
E'en the Giver in one gift. — Behold, I could 
love if I durst! 2«0 

But I sink the pretension as fearing a man 

may o'ertake 
God's own speed in the one way of love: I 

abstain for love's sake. 
— What, my soul? see thus far and no farther! 

when doors great and small, 
Nine-and-ninety flew ope at our touch, should 

the hundredth appal? 
In the least things have faith, yet distrust in 
the greatest of all? 
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I find love so full in my nature, God 's ulti- 
mate gift, 

t I doubt his own love can compete with 
itf Here, the parts shift f 

e, the creature surpass the Creator, — ^the 
end, what Began? 

old I fain in my impotent yearning do all 
for this man, 

I dare doubt He alone shall not help him, 
who yet alone canf 270 

lid it ever have entered my mind, the bare 
will, much less power, 

bestow on this Saul what I sang of, the 
marvellous dower 

the life he was gifted and filled with? to 
make such a soul, 

h a body, and then such an earth for in- 
sphering the whole? 

I doth it not enter my mind (as my warm 
tears attest) 

se good things being given, to go on, and 

give one more, the best? 
to save and redeem and restore him, main- 
tain at the height 

3 perfection, — succeed with life 's day-spring, 
death's minute of night? 

3rpo8e at the difficult minute, snatch Saul 
the mistake, 

1 the failure, the ruin he seems now, — and 
bid him awake 280 

m the dream, the probation, the prelude, to 
find himself set 

ir and safe in new light and new life, — a 
new harmony yet 

be run, and continued, and ended — who 

knows? — or endure I 
man taught enough by life ^s dream, of the 
rest to make sure; 

the pain-throb, triumphantly winning in- 
tensified bliss, 

I the next world's reward and repose, by 
the struggles in this. 

xvra 

believe it! 'Tis thou, God, that givest, 

'tis I who receive: 
:he first is the last, in thy will is my power 

to believe, 
s one gift: thou canst grant it moreover, 

as prompt to my prayer 
I breathe out this breath, as I open these 

arms to the air. 290 

m thy will stream the worlds, life and 

nature, thy dread Sabaothi^ 
ill? — ^the mere atoms despise me! Why am 

I not loth 

le armies of the Lord. 



To look that, even that in the face too? Why 

is it I dare 
Think but lightly of such impuissance? What 

stops my despair? 
This; — 'tis not what man Does which exalts 

him, but what man Would do! 
See the King — I would help him but cannot, 

the wishes fall through. 
Could I wrestle to raise him from sorrow, grow 

poor to enrich. 
To fill up his life, starve my own out, I would 

— knowing which, 
I know that my service is perfect. Oh, speak 

through me now! 
Would I suffer for him that I love? So 

wouldst thou — so wilt thou! 300 

So shall crown thee the topmost, ineffablest, 

uttermost crown — 
And thy love fill infinitude wholly, nor leave 

up nor down 
One spot for the creature to stand in! It is by 

no breath. 
Turn of eye, wave of hand, that salvation joins 

issue with death! 
As thy Love is discovered almighty, almighty 

be proved 
Thy power, that exists with and for it, of 

being Beloved! 
He who did most, shall bear most ; the strongest 

shall stand the most weak. 
'Tis the weakness in strength, that I cry for! 

my flesh, that I seek 
In the Godhead ! I seek and I find it. Saul, 

it shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man 

like to me, 310 

Thou Shalt love and be loved by, forever: a 

Hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! 

See the Christ stand ! ' ' 



XIX 

I know not too well how I found my way 

home in the night. 
There were witnesses, cohorts about me, to left 

and to right, 
Angels, powers, the unuttered, unseen, the alive, 

the aware: 
[ repressed, I got through them as hardly, as 

strugglingly there, 
As a runner beset by the populace famished 

for news — 
Life or death. The whole earth was awakened, 

hell loosed with her crews; 
And the stars of night beat with emotion, and 
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Out in fire the strong pain of pent knowledge: 
but I fainted not, 320 

For the Hand still impelled me at once and 
supported, suppressed 

All the tumult, and quenched it with quiet, and 
holy behest, 

Till the rapture was shut in itself, and the 
earth sank to rest. 

Anon at the dawn, all that trouble had with- 
ered from earth — 

Not so much, but I saw it die out in the day's 
tender birth j 

In the gathered intensity brought to the gray 
of the hills; 

In the shuddering forests' held breath; in the 
sudden wind-thrills; 

In the startled wild beasts that bore off, each 
with eye sidling still 

Though averted with wonder and dread; in 
the birds stiff and chill 

That rose heavily, as I approached them, made 
stupid with awe: 330 

E'en the serpent that slid away silent, — he felt 
the new law. 

The same stared in the white humid faces up- 
turned by the flowers; 

The same worked in the heart of the cedar and 
moved the vine-bowers: 

And the little brooks witnessing murmured, per- 
sistent and low, 

"With their obstinate, all but hushed voices — 
''E'en so, it is sol'' 

EVELYN HOPE 

Beautiful Evelyn Hope is dead! 

Sit and watch by her side an hour. 
That is her book-shelf, this her bed; 

She plucked that piece of geranium-flower. 
Beginning to die too, in the glass; 

Little has yet been changed, I think: 
The shutters are shut, no light may pass 7 

Save two long rays through the hinge 's chink. 

Sixteen years old when she died! 

Perhaps she had scarcely heard my name; 
It was not her time to love; beside. 

Her life had many a hope and aim. 
Duties enough and little cares, 

And now was quiet, now astir, 
Till God's hand beckoned unawares, — 

And the sweet white brow is all of her. 16 

Is it too late then, Evelyn Hope! ' 

What, your soul was pure and true, 
The ^od stars met in your horoscope, 
Made you of spirit, £re and dew — 



And, just because I was thrice as old 

And our paths in the world diverged so wide, 

Each was naught to each, must I be told! 
We were fellow mortals, naught beside? 24 
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No, indeed! for God above 

Is great to grant, as mighty to make, I ' 

And creates the love to reward the love: |- 

I claim you still, for my own love's sake! !' 

Delayed it may be for more lives yet, \-? 

Through worlds I shall traverse, not a few: |-' 

Much is to learn, much to forget '^r 

Ere the time be come for taking you. 32 I • 



But the time will come, — at last it will, 

When, Evelyn Hope, what meant (I shall 
say) 
In the lower earth, in the years long still. 

That body and soul so pure and gayf 
Why your hair was amber, I shall divine. 

And your mouth of your own geranium's 
red — 
And what you would do with me, in fine, 39 

In the new life come in the old one's stead. 
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I have lived (I shall say) so much since then, 

Given up myself so many times. 
Gained me the gains of various men, 

Hansacked the ages, spoiled the climes; 
Yet one thing, one, in my soul's full scope, 

Either I missed or itself missed me: 
And I want and find you, Evelyn Hope! 

What is the issue! let us see! ^ ~ 



1 loved you, Evelyn, all the while! 

My heart seemed full as it could hold; 
There was place and to spare for the frank 
young smile, 
And the red young mouth, and the hair's l 
young gold. 
So, hush, — I will give you this leaf to keep: 
See, I shut it inside the sweet cold hand! 
There, that is our secret: go to sleep! 
You will wake, and remember, and under- 
stand. 56 
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FRA LIPPO LIPPI* 

I AM poor brother Lippo, by your leave! 
You need not clap your torches to my face. 
Zooks, what's to blame f you think you see a 
monk! 

* This, like My Last Ducheaa, is another of Brown- 
ing's dramatic monolognes. It portrays ad- 
mirably that period of the Italian Kenais 
sance when men were growing more keenly 
awake to the charm of physical life, and so- 
ciety began to break througn the restraints to 
y^hlch it had long submitted. In paintlngi 
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Hiat, 't is past midnight, and you go the 

rounds, 
nd here you catch me at an alley's end 
Tiere sportive ladiies leave their doors ajar? 
he Carmine's my cloister: hunt it up. 
0, — harry out, if you must show your zeal, 
hatever rat, there, haps on his wrong hole, 
nd nip each sof tling of a wee white mouse, 10 
ehe, weJce, that 's crept to keep him company ! 
hsL, you know your betters! Then, you'll take 
>ur hand away that's fiddling on my throat, 
id please to know me likewise. Who am I? 
hy, one, sir, who is lodging with a friend 
iree streets off — he's a certain . . . how d' 

ye calif 
aster — a . . . Gosimo of the Medici, 
the house that caps the corner. Boh! you 

were bestl 
^member and tell me, the day you're hanged, 
ow you affected such a gullet 's-grlpe ! 20 
it you, sir, it concerns you that your knaves 
lek up a manner^ nor discredit you: 
)oks, are we pilchards,^ that they sweep the 

streets 
nd count fair prize what comes into their 

netf 
'e's Judas to a tittle, that man is! 
ust such a face! Why, sir, you make amends, 
ord, I'm not angry! Bid your hang- dogs go 
•rink out this quarter-florin to the health 
if the munificent House that harbours me 
And many more beside, lads ! more beside ! ) 30 
.nd all's come square again. I'd like his 

face — 
lis, elbowing on his comrade in the door 
^ith the pike and lantern, — for the slave that 

holds 
ohn Baptist's head a-dangle by the hair 
7iih one hand (''Look you, now," as who 

should say) 

mend a little 
Mediterranean sardines. 



the new spirit was manifested in the change 
from religious and symbolical subjects — haloed 
saints and choiring angels — to portraits and 
scenes from human life and the world of na- 
ture, or to religious pictures thoroughly hu- 
manized. The poem was suggested by a pic- 
ture of the "Coronation of the Virgin" (de- 
scribed in lines 347 If.) which is in the 
Academy of Fine Arts at Florence ; the inci- 
dents of the life of Fra Flllppo Llppi (1406?- 
1469) were obtained from Vasarl s Lives of 
the Painters. He was first a monk, but he 
broke away from the Carmine, or Carmelite 
monastery, and came under the patronage of 
Cosimo de* Medici the Elder, the great banker, 
' patron of art and literature, and practical 
ruler of the Florentine Republic. It is said 
that his patron once shut him up in his 
palace in order to restrain his roving propen- 
sities and keep him at work on some frescoes 
he was painting. The poem opens with his 
capture on this escapade by the watchmen. ' 



And his weapon in the other, yet unwiped! 
It 's not your chance to have a bit of chalk, 
A wood-coal or the like? or you should see! 
Yes, I'm the painter, since you style me so. 
What, brother Lippo 's doings, up and down, 40 
You know them and they take youf like enough! 
I saw the proper twinkle in your eye — 
'Tell you, I liked your looks at very first. 
Let's sit and set things straight now, hip to 

haunch. 
Here's spring come, and the nights one makes 

up bands 
To roam the town and sing out carnival. 
And I 've been three weeks shut within my mew, 
A-painting for the great man, saints and saints 
And saints again. I could not paint all night — 
Ouf ! I leaned out of window for fresh air. 50 
There came a hurry of feet and little feet, 
A sweep of lute strings, laughs, and whifts of 

song,— 
Flower o' the hroom, 
Take away love, and our earth is a tomb ! 
Flower o' the quince, 
I let Lisa go, and what good in life since? 
Flower o' the thyme — and so on. Bound they 

went.* 
Scarce had they turned the comer when a titter 
Like the skipping of rabbits by moonlight, — 

three slim shapes. 
And a face that looked up . . . zooks, sir, flesh 

and blood, 60 

That's all I'm made of! Into shreds it went. 
Curtain and counterpane and coverlet. 
All the bed-furniture — a dozen knots. 
There was a ladder! Down I let myself, 
Hands knd feet, scrambling somehow, and so 

dropped. 
And after them. I came up with the fun 
Hard by Saint Laurence,* hail fellow, well 

met, — 
Flower o' the rose. 

If I*ve teen merry, what matter who knows? 
And so as I was stealing back again 70 

To get to bed and have a bit of sleep 
Ere I rise up to-morrow and go work 
On Jerome^ knocking at his poor old breast 
With his great round stone to subdue the flesh, 
You snap me of the sudden. Ah, I seet 
Though your eye twinkles still, you shake your 

head — 
Mine's shaved — a monk, you say — ^the sting's in 

that! 
If Master Cosimo announced himself. 
Mum's the word naturally; but a monk! 
Come, what am I a beast fori tell us, now! 80 

3 I. e., took up the song in turn. 

4 The Church of Saltv \*c>t«xvi». 

5 St. Jerome, one ol Wve ^wiVj <?Esnx<s^ \«fc.'Cas?t%. 
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I was a baby when my mother died 

And father died and left me in the street. 

I starved there, God knows how, a year or two 

On fig-skins, melon-parings, rinds and shucks, 

Befuse and rubbish. One fine frosty day. 

My stomach being empty as your hat. 

The wind doubled me up and down I went. 

Old Aunt Lapaecia trussed me with one hand, 

(Its fellow was a stinger as I knew) 

And so along the wall, over the bridge, 90 

By the straight cut to the convent. Six words 

there. 
While I stood munching my first bread that 

month : 
**So, boy, you're minded," quoth the good fat 

father. 
Wiping his own mouth, 't was refection-time, — 
"To quit this very miserable world? 
Will you renounce" . . . "the mouthful of 

bread?" thought I; 
By no means ! Brief, they made a monk of me ; 
I did renounce the world, its pride and greed. 
Palace, farm, villa, shop, and banking-house. 
Trash, such as these poor devils of Medici 100 
Have given their hearts to — all at eight years 

old. 
Well, sir, I found in time, you may be sure, 
'T was not for nothing — ^the good bellyful. 
The warm serge and the rope that goes all 

round. 
And day-long blessed idleness beside 1 
"Let's see what the urchin's fit for" — ^that 

came next. 
Not overmuch their way, I must confess. 
Such a -to-do ! They tried me with their books ; 
Lord, they'd have taught me Latin in pure 

waste ! 
Flower o' the clove, 110 

All the Latin I construe is "amo," I love! 
But, mind you, when a boy starves in the streets 
Eight years together, as my fortune was. 
Watching folk's faces to know who will fling 
The bit of half-stripped grape-bunch he desires, 
And who will curse or kick him for his pains, — 
Which gentleman processional^ and fine. 
Holding a candle to the Sacrament, 
Will wink and let him lift a plate and catch 
The droppings of the wax to sell again, 120 

Or holla for the Eighth and have him whipped, — 
How say I? — nay, which dog bites, which lets 

drop 
His bone from the heap of offal in the street, — 
Why, soul and sense of him grow sharp alike, 
He learns the look of things, and none the less 
For admonition from the hunger-pinch. 

a talcing part in a religious procession (as at one 

of the sacraments) 
f 7'Iie city magistrates. 



I had a store of such remarks, be sure. 
Which, after I found leisure, turned to use. 
I drew men's faces on my copy-books, 129 

Scrawled them within the antiphonary 'ss marge, 
Joined legs and arms to the long music-notes, 
Found eyes and nose and chin for A's and B's, 
And made a string of pictures of the world 
Betwixt the ins and outs of verb and noun, 
On the wall, the bench, the door. The monks 

looked black. 
* * Nay, ' ' quoth the Prior, * * turn him out, d 'ye 

say? 
In no wise. Lose a crow and catch a lark. 
What if at last we get our' man of parts, 
We Carmelites, like those Gamaldolese* 
And Preaching Friars,io to do our church up 

fine 140 

And put the front on it that ought to be!" 
And hereupon he bade me daub away. 
Thank you! my head being crammed, the walls 

a blank. 
Never was such prompt disemburdening. 
First, every sort of monk, the black and white," 
1 drew them, fat and lean: their, folk at church, 
From good old gossips waiting to confess 
Their cribsi2 of barrel-droppings, candle-ends,— 
To the breathless fellow at the altar-foot. 
Fresh from his murder, safe and sitting there 
Wit-h the little children round him in a row 151 
Of admiration, half for his beard and half 
For that white anger of his victim's son 
Shaking a fist at him with one fierce arm. 
Signing himself with the other because of 

Christ 
(Whose sad face on the cross sees only this 
After the passion of a thousand years) 
Till some poor girl, her apron o'er her head, 
(Which the intense eyes looked through) came 

at eve 
On tiptoe, said a word, dropped in a loaf, 1^0 
Her pair of earrings and a bunch of flowers 
(The brute took growling), prayed, and so was 

gone. 

I painted all, then cried " 'T is ask and have; 
Choose, for more 's ready ! ' ' — ^laid the ladder 

flat. 
And showed my covered bit of cloister-wall. 
The monks closed in a circle and praised load 
Till checked, taught what to see and not to see. 
Being simple bodies, — "That's the very man! 
Look at the boy who stoops to pat the dog! 
That woman's like the Prior's niece who comes 

8 A book of antiphonst or responsive songs. 

9 A monastic order founded by St. Romuald at 

Camaldoli, near Florence. 

10 Dominicans. 

II The Dominicans wore black robes, the Carmelites 

white. 
12 pilfer ings 
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To care about his asthma: it's the life! " 171 
But there mj triumph's straw-tire flared and 

funked; 
Their betters took their turn to see and say : 
The Prior and the learned pulled a face 
And stopped all that in no time. ''Howf 

what's heref 
Quite from the mark of painting, bless us all! 
Paces, arms, legs, and bodies like the true 
As much as pea and pea! it's devilVgame! 
Your business is not to catch men with show, 
With homage to the perishable clay, 180 

But lift them over it, ignore it all, 
Make them forget there's such a thing as flesh. 
Tour business is to paint the souls of men — 
yian's soul, and it's a fire, smoke ... no, it's 

not . . . 
t's vapour done up like a new-born babe — 
[In that shape when you die it leaves your 
mouthis) 

It's . . . well, what matters talking, it's the 

soul! 
olive us no more of body than shows soul! 
here's Giotto,i* with his Saint a-praising God, 
That sets us praising, — why not stop with him? 
Why put all thoughts of praise out of our 

head 191 

With wonder at lines, colours, and what not? 
Paint the soul, never mind the legs and arms! 
Eiub all out, try at it a second time. 
Oh, that white smallish female with the 

breasts, 
She's just my niece . . . Herodias,i5 I would 

say,— 
Who went and danced and got men's heads 

cut off! 
Have it all out! " Now, is this sense, I ask? 
^ fine way to paint soul, by painting body 
3o ill, the eye can't stop there, must go fur- 
ther 200 
\nd can't fare worse! Thus, yellow does for 

white 
SVhen what you put for yellow's simply black, 
ind any sort of meaning looks intense 
iVhen all beside itself means and looks naught. 
Why can't a painter lift each foot in turn, 
Lieft foot and right foot, go a double step, 
)i£ake his flesh liker and his soul more like, 
Both in their order f Take the prettiest face, 
rhe Prior's niece . . . patron-saint — ^is it so 

pretty 

IS Frequently represented so in early paintings, 
e. g., in the "Triumph of Death/*^ ascribed to 
Orcagna, in the Campo Santo of Pisa. 

14 Sometimes called **the father of modern Italian 

art'* ; he flourished at the beginning of the 
14th century. 

15 It was not Herodias, but her daughter. Salome, 

who danced before Herod and obtained the 
head of John the Baptist. See Matthew, 14. 



You can't discover if it means hope, fear, 210 
Sorrow or joy? won't beauty go with these? 
Suppose I've made her eyes all right and blue, 
Can't I take breath and try to add life's flash, 
And then add soul and heighten them three- 
fold? 
Or say there's beauty with no soul at all — 
(I never saw it — put the case the same — ) 
If you get simple beauty and naught else, 
You get about the best thing God invents: 
That's somewhat: and you'll find the soul you 

have missed, 
Within yourself, when you return him thanks. 
'*Bub all out! " Well, well, there's my life, in 

short, 221 

And so the thing has gone on ever since. 
I'm grown a man no doubt, I've broken 

bounds: 
You should not take a fellow eight years old 
And make him swear to never kiss the girls. 
I'm my own master, paint now as I please — 
Having a friend, you see, in the Corner- house ! 
Lord, it's fast holding by the rings in front — 
Those great rings serve more purposes than jus: 
To plant a flag in, or tie up a horse! 230 

And yet the old schooling sticks, the old grave 

eyes 
Are peeping o'er my shoulder as I work. 
The heads shake still — **It's art's decline, my 

son! 
You're not of the true painters, great and old; 
Brother Angelico's^^ the man, you'll find; 
Brother Lorenzo^^ stands his single peer: 
Fag on at flesh, you '11 never make the third ! ' ' 
Flower o' the pine, 
¥ou keep your mistr . . . manners, and I'll 

stick to mine! 
I'm not the third, then: bless us, they must 

know! 240 

Don't you think they're the likeliest to know, 
They with their Latin? So, I swallow my rage, 
Clench my teeth, suck my lips in tight, and 

paint 
To please them — sometimes do and sometimes 

don 't ; 
For, doing most, there's pretty sure to come 
A turn, some warm eve flnds me at my saints — 
A laugh, a cry, the business of the world — 
(Flower o* the piach, 

Death for us all, and his own life for each!) 
And my whole soul revolves, the cup runs 

over, 250 

The world and life's too big to pass for a 

dream. 
And I do these wild things in sheer despite, 

i6Pra Angelico (1387-1415), who painted In the 
earlier manner : famous for his paintings of 
angels. Cp. what Ruskin says^ q. 6^4. 

IT Lorenzo "M.oi\«tco, WioWkKt <LQi«AK«^v^x%.va '^aX^iJv.tx, 
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And play the fooleries you catch me at, 
In pure rage! The old mill-horse, out at grass 
After hard years, throws up his stiff heels so, 
Although the miller does not preach to him 
The only good of grass is to make chaff. 
What would men have? Do they like grass 

or no — 
May they or may n't theyf all I want's the 

thing 
Settled forever one way. As it is, 260 

You tell too many lies and hurt yourself; 
You don't like what you only like too much, 
You do like what, if given you at your word. 
You find abundantly detestable. 
For me, I think I speak as I was taught; 
I always see the garden and God there 
A-making man's wife: and, my lesson learned, 
The value and significance of flesh, 
I can't unlearn ten minutes afterwards. 

You understand me : I 'm a beast, I know. 270 
But see, now — why, I see as certainly 
As that the morning-star 's about to shine, 
What will hap some day. We've a youngster 

here 
Comes to our convent, studies what I do. 
Slouches and stares and lets no atom drop: 
His name is Guidiis — ^he '11 not mind the 

monks — 
They call him Hulking Tom, he lets them talk — 
He picks my practice up — he '11 paint apace. 
I hope so — though I never live so long, 
I know what's sure to follow. You be 

judge! 280 

You speak no Latin more than I, belike; 
However, you 're my man, you 've seen the 

world 
— The beauty and the wonder and the power. 
The shapes of things, tneir colours, lights and 

shades, 
Changes, surprises, — and God made it all! 
— For what! Do you feel thankful, ay or no, 
For this fair town's face, yonder river's line. 
The mountain round it and the sky above. 
Much more the figures of man, woman, child. 
These are the frame tot What's it all about f 290 
To be passed over, despised? or dwelt upon. 
Wondered at! oh, this last of course! — ^you say. 
But why not do as well as say, — paint these 
Just as they are, careless what comes of it? 
God 's works — paint any one, and count it crime 
To let a truth slip. Don't object, '*His works 
Are here already; nature is complete: 
Suppose you reproduce her — (which you can't) 

18 Tommaso Gufdl, better known as Masacclo (i. e. 
TommasRccio. "Careless Tom"), the great 
p/oneer of the RenalsBance period, and the 
waster of FiUppo Lippl, not the pupil. 



There's no advantage! you must beat her, 

then. ' ' 
For, don't you mark? we're made so that we 

love 30O 

First when we see them painted, things we have 

passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see; 
And so they are better, painted — ^better to us, 
Which is the same thing. Art was given for 

that; 
God uses us to help each other so. 
Lending our minds out. Have you noticed, 

now. 
Your cullion's hanging face? A bit of chalk. 
And trust me but you should, though! Ho?9 

much more. 
If I drew higher things with the same truth! 
That were to take the Prior's pulpit-place, 310 
Interpret God to all of you ! Oh, oh, 
It makes me mad to see what men shall do 
And we in our graves! This world 's no blot 

for us. 
Nor blank; it meana intensely, and means 

good: 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink. 
**Ay, but you don't so instigate to prayer!" 
Strikes in the Prior: "when your meaning 's 

plain 
It does not say to folk — ^remember matins, 
Or, mind you fast next Friday ! ' ' Why, for this. 
What need of art at all? A skull and bones, 326 
Two bits of stick nailed crosswise, or, what's 

best, 
A bell to chime the hour with, does as well. 
I painted a Saint Laurence^^ six months sinee 
At Prato,2o splashed the fresco in fine style: 
**How looks my painting, now the scaffold 'b 

down?" 
I ask a brother: "Hugely," he returns— 
"Already not one phiz of your three slaves 
Who turn the Deacon off his toasted side, 
But 's scratched and prodded to our heart's 

content, 
The pious people have so eased their own 830 
With coming to say prayers there in a rage: 
We get on fast to see the bricks beneath. 
Expect another job this time next year. 
For pity and religion grow i' the crowd— 
Your painting serves its purpose! " Hang the 

fools! 

— That is — ^you 11 not mistake an idle word 
Spoke in a huff by a poor monk, God wot, 
Tasting the air this spicy night which turns 



10 A Christian martyr of the 3d century who wts 

roasted alive on a' gridiron, or iron chair. 
20 A> to^TL ix^«it Florence. 
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maccustomed head like Chianti-^ wine! 
he church knows! don^t misreport me, 
now! 

natural a poor monk out of bounds 
i have his apt word to excuse himself: 
larken how I plot to make amends, 
e bethought me: I shall paint a piece 
There 's for you! 22 Give me six months, 
then go, see 

hing in Sant' Ambrogio's!*^ Bless the 
nuns! 

want a cast 0' my ofSiceM I shall paint 
n the midst, Madonna and her babe, 
I by a bowery, flowery angel-brood, 
and vestments and white faces, sweet 330 
ff on puff of grated orris-root 
ladies crowd to Church at mid-summer. 
;hen i' the front, of course a saint or 
two — 

John,28 because he saves the Florentines. 
Ambrose, who puts down in black and 
white 

invent 's friends and gives them a long 
day, 

ob, I must have him there past mistake. 
an of Vz (and Us without the z, 
rs who need his patience). Well, all 
these 

d at their devotion, up shall come 360 
I a corner when you least expect, 
e by a dark stair into a great light, 
and talking, who but Lippo! I! — 
, motionless, and moonstruck — I'm the 
man! 

I shrink — what is this I see and hear? 
;ht up with my monk 's- things by mistake, 
1 serge gown and rope that goes all round, 
his presence, this pure company! 

's a hole, where 's a corner for escape? 
iteps a sweet angelic slip of a thing 370 
rd, puts out a soft palm — *'Not so 
fast!" 

resses the celestial presence, **nay — 
de you and devised you, after all, 
h he 's none of yon! Gould Saint Joh.^i 
there draw — 

imel-hair26 make up a painting-brush? 
me to brother Lippo for all that, 
^r fecit opus!"^f So, all smile — 
le sideways with my blushing face 
the cover of a hundred wings 

imon$; vineyard region near Florence, 
ng them money. 

Ambrose's, a Florentine convent. 
Toke of my skill, 
patron saint of Florence, 
page 4t {Matthew, 111, 4). 
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erfecit opus ("This Is he who made It") Is 
e inscription on a scroll In the painting de- 
ribed, Indicating the portrait of Lippi. 



Thrown like a spread of kirtles when you're 

gay 380 

And play hot cockles, all the doors being shut. 
Till, wholly unexpected, in there pops 
The hothead husband! Thus I scuttle off 
To some safe bench behind, not letting go 
The palm of her, the little lily thing 
That spoke the good word for me in the nick. 
Like the Prior's niece . . . Saint Lucy, I 

would say, 
And so all's saved for me, and for the church 
A pretty picture gained. Go, six months hence! 
Your hand, sir, and good-by: no lights, no 

Hghts! 390 

The street 's hushed, and I know my own way 

back. 
Don't fear me! There 's the gray beginning. 

Zooks ! 

UP AT A VILLA— DOWN IN THE CITY 

(as distinguished BT an ITALIAN PERSON OF 

quality) 

Had I but plenty of money, money enough and 

to spare, 
The house for me, no doubt, were a house in 

the city-square; 
Ah, such a life, such a life, as one leads at the 

window there! 

Something to see, by Bacchus, something to 
hear, at least! 

There, the whole day long, one's life is a per- 
fect feast; 

While up at a villa one lives, I maintain it, no 
more than a beast. 

Well now, look at our villa! stuck like the 
horn of a bull 

Just on a mountain-edge as bare as the crea- 
ture 's skull, 

Save a mere shag of a bush with hardly a leaf 
to pull I 

— I scratch my own, sometimes, to see if the 
hair's turned wool. 10 

But the city, oh the city — the square with the 
houses ! Why, 

They are stone-faced, white as a curd, there's 
something to take the eye! 

Houses in four straight lines, not a single front 
awry; 

You watch who crosses and gossips, who saun- 
ters, who hurries by; 

Green blinds, as a matter of course, to draw 
when the sun gets high; 

And the shops with fanciful signs which are 
painted ^ro^exl'^. 
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What of a villa! Though winter be over in 

March by rights, 
'Tis May perhaps ere the snow shall have 

withered well off the heights : 
You've the brown ploughed land before, where 

the oxen steam and wheeze. 
And the hills over-smoked behind by the faint 

gray olive-trees. 20 

Is it better in May, I ask you f You've sum- 
mer all at once; 

In a day he leaps complete with a few strong 
April suns. 

'Mid the sharp short emerald wheat, scarce 
risen three fingers well. 

The wild tulip, at end of its tube, blows out 
its great red bell 

Like a thin clear bubble of blood, for the 
children to pick and sell. 

Is it ever hot in the square! There 'a a 

fountain to spout and splash! 
In the shade it sings and springs: in the shine 

such foambowB flash 
On the horses with curling fish-tails, that 

prance and paddle and pash 
Bound the lady atop in her conch — fifty gazers 

do not abash, 
Though all that she wears is some weeds round 

her waist in a sort of sash. 30 

All the year long at the villa, nothing to see 

though you linger. 
Except yon cypress that points like death's 

lean lifted forefinger. 
Some think fireflies pretty, when they mix i ' the 

corn and mingle, 
Or thrid the stinking hemp till the stalks of it 

seem a-tingle. 
Late August or early September, the stunning 

cicala is shrill, 
And the bees keep their tiresome whine round 

the resinous firs on the hill. 
Enough of the seasons, — I spare you the months 

of the fever and chill. 

Ere you open your eyes in the city, the blessed 
church-bells begin: 

No sooner the bells leave off than the diligence 
rattles in : 

You get the pick of the news, and it costs you 
never a pin. 40 

By and by there's the travelling doctor gives 
pills, lets blood, draws teeth: 

Or the Pulcinelloi-trumpet breaks up the mar- 
ket beneath. 

At the post-oflSce such a scene-picture — the new 
play, piping hot! 

1 EngltBb ''Punch'* (Punch and Judy show). 
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And a notice how, only this morning, ^m\j& 

liberal thieves were shot.* 
Above it, behold the Archbishop's most fatherly | li 

of rebukes. 
And beneath, with his crown and his lion, some 

little new law of the Duke's! re^ 

Or a sonnet with flowery marge, to the Bevjiii 

erend Don So-and-so, 
Who is Dante, Boccaccio, Petrarca, Saint 

Jerome, and Cicero. 
**And moreover," (the sonnet goes rhyming,) 

'*the skirts of Saint Paul has reached, 
Having preached u6 those six Lent-lectures 

more unctuous than ever he preached. "W 
Noon strikes,— here sweeps the procession! our 

Lady borne smiling and smart 
With a pink gauze gown all spangles, and 

seven swords stuck in her heart! 
Bang-whang-whang goes the drum, tooHe-te- 

tootle the fife; 
No keeping one's haunches still: it's the great- 
est pleasure in life. L^ 

But bless you, it 's dear— it 's dear! fowls, ^ 
wine, at double the rate. .~ 

They have clapped a new tax upon salt, and - 
what oil pays passing the gate :^ 

It's a horror to think of. And so, the villa ^ 
for me, not the city! 

Beggars can scarcely be choosers: but still— 

ah, the pity, the pity! 
Look, two and two go the priests, then the 

monks with cowls and sandals. 
And the penitents dressed in white shirts, 

a-holding the yellow candles; W 

One, he carries a flag up straight, and another 

a cross with handles. 
And the Duke's guard brings up the rear, for 

the better prevention of scandals: 
Bang-whang-whang goes the drum, tootle-te' 

tootle the flfe. 
Oh, a day in the city-square, there is no such 

pleasure in life! 



s. 



MEMOEABILIA* 

Ah, did you once see Shelley plain. 
And did he stop and speak to you. 

And did you speak to him again! 
How strange it seems and new! 

2 There Is subtle Irony In maktnsr this bohUmb 
civilian betray his childish contempt for tw 
liberal or republican party. 
♦ Once, in a bookstore. Browning overheard bodm 
one mention the fact that he had once seen 
Shellev. Browning was a vouthful admirer 
of Shelley, having received from certain vol- 
umes of him and Keats — a chance-foittd 
"ea«le-feather." as it were, — some of bia 

I earliest inspiration. On Keats, see the next 

I poem. 
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were living before that, 
Iso you are living after; 

memory I started at — 
irting moves your laughter! 

; a moor, with a name of its own 
certain use in the world no doubt, 
nd's breadth of it shines alone 
he blank miles round about : 

) I picked up on the heather 
lere I put inside my breast 
^d feather, an eagle-f eather ! 
[ forget the rest. 

POPULABITY 

ill, true poet that you are! t 
7 you; let me try and draw you. 
rht you'll fail us; when afar 
ise, remember one man saw you, 
lu, and named a star! 

God's glow-worm! Why extend 
oving hand of his which leads you, 
3 you safe from end to end 
s dark world, unless he needs you, 
es your light to spend? 10 

;hed hand shall unclose at last, 
V, and let out all the beauty: 

holds the future fast, 
:8 the coming ages' duty, 
esent for this past. 

7 the earth's feast-master's brow 
3lear, to God the chalice raising; 
give best at first, but thou 
r set'st our table praising, 
the good wine till now ! " 20 

e, I'll draw you as you stand, 
Pew or none to watch and wonder: 
—a fisher, on the sand 
re the old, with ocean-plunder, 
, brought to land. 

not heard how Tyrian shells 
ed the blue, that dye of dyes 

}et Is not necessarily Keats, but Keats 

type of the great man who, missing 

larity in his own life, dies obscurely — 

the ancient obscure discoverer of the 

!X, the fish whose precious purple dyes 

i the fortune of many a mere trader or 

an who came after him. (Without in- 

ting for a moment that Tennyson was a 

artisan, it may be freely acknowledged 

much of his popularity, in which at this 

1855, he quite exceeded Browning, was 

:o qualities which he derived from Keats.) 



Whereof one drop worked miracles. 
And coloured like Astarte's^ eyes 
Baw silk the merchant sells? 



30 



And each bystander of them all 
Could criticise, and quote tradition 

How depths of blue sublimed some pall^ 
— To get which, pricked a king's ambition; 

Worth sceptre, crown and ball.8 

Yet there 's the dye, in that rough mesh. 
The sea has only just o 'er-whispered ! 

Live whelks, each lip's beard dripping fresh, 
As if they still the water 's lisp heard 

Through foam the rock-weeds thresh. 40 

Enough to furnish Solomon 
Such hangings for his cedar-house, 

That, when gold-robed he took the throne 
In that abyss of blue, the Spouse^ 

Might swear his presence shone. 

Most like the centre-spike of gold 
Which burns deep in the bluebell's womb 

What time, with ardours manifold. 
The bee goes singing to her groom, 

Drunken and overbold. SO 

Mere conchs! not fit for warp or woof! 

Till cunning come to pound and squeeze 
And clarify, — ^refine to proof 

The liquor filtered by degrees, 
While the world stands aloof. 

And there's the extract, flasked and fine, 

And priced and salable at last! 
And Hobbs, Nobbs, Stokes and Nokes combine 

To paint the future from the past. 
Put blue into their line.^ 60 

Hobbs hints blue, — straight he turtle eats: 
Nobbs prints blue, — claret crowns his cup: ' 

Nokes outdares Stokes in azure feats, — 
Both gorge. Who fished the murex up? 

What porridge had John Keats? 

THE PATRIOT* 

AN OLD STORY. 

It was roses, roses, all the way, 

With myrtle mixed in my path like mad: 
The house-roofs seemed to heave and sway. 

The church-spires flamed, such flags they had, 
A year ago on this very day. 

1 The Syrian Aphrodite. 

2 coronation robe 

8 The golden orb borne with the sceptre as em- 
blem of sovereignty. 

4 The Song of Solomon, v, i. 

5 I. e., aspire to the aristocracy. 

• The poem la ^uteV'j At^tsv^Wq., \tfA Xs^aiwjeiRsJS.. 
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The air broke into a mist with bells, 

The old walls rocked with the crowd and 
cries. 
Had I said, ''Good folk, mere noise repels — 

But give me your sun from yonder skies ! ' ' 

They had answered, **And afterward, what 

else!" 10 

Alack, it was I who leaped at the sun 
To give it my loving friends to keep! 

Naught man could do, have I left undone: 
And you see my harvest, what I reap 

This very day, now a year is run. 

There's nobody on the house-tops now — 
Just a palsied few at the windows set; 

For the best of the sight is, all allow. 
At the Shambles' Gate — or, better yet, 

By the very scaffold's foot, I trow. 20 

I go in the rain, and, more than needs, 
A rope cuts both my wrists behind ; 

And I think, by the feel, my forehead bleeds. 
For they fling, whoever has a mind. 

Stones* at me for my year's misdeeds. 

Thus I entered, and thus I go! 

In triumphs, people have dropped down dead. 
''Paid by the world, what dost thou owe 

Mel" — God might question; now instead, 
'T is God shall repay : I am safer so. 30 

"CHILDE BOLAND TO THE DARK 
TO WEB CAME"* 

My first thought was, he lied in every word. 
That hoary cripple, with malicious eye 
Askance to watch the working of his lie 
On mine, and mouth scarce able to afford 
Suppression of the glee, that pursed and scored 
Its edge, at one more victim gained thereby. 

What else should he be set for, with his staff? 
What, save to waylay with his lies, ensnare 
All travellers who might find him posted 
there. 
And ask the roadf I guessed what skull-like 
laugh 10 

Would break, what crutch 'gin write my 
epitaph 
For pastime in the dusty thoroughfare, 

• The title Is a line of Edgar's song, King Lear, 
III, Iv, 187. "Chllde" Is an old title for a 
youth of noble birth. There has been much 
discussion over the question whether the 
knight's pilgrimage, which is here so vividly 
and yet so mystically portrayed, is allegorical 
or not. Doubtless there Is no elaborate al- 
legory In It, though there may well be a 
moral — something like constancy to an ideal. 
Brownings admitted. 



If at his counsel I should turn aside 
Into that ominous tract which, all agree, 
Hides the Dark Tower. Yet acquiescingly 
I did turn as he pointed: neither pride 
Nor hope rekindling at the end descried, 
So much as gladness that some end might bi 

For, what with my whole world-wide wandering 

What with my search drawn out throng 

years, my hope 2 

Dwindled into a ghost not fit to cope 

With that obstreperous joy success wouli 

bring,— 
I hardly tried now to rebuke the spring 
My heart made, finding failure in its 8Cop& 

As when a sick man very near to death 

Seems dead indeed, and feels begin and end 

The tears, and takes the farewell of each friend, 

And hears one bid the other go, draw breath 

Freelier outside, ("since all is o'er," he saith, 

"And the blow fallen no grieving eai 

amend;") SO 

While some discuss if near the other graves 
Be room enough for this, and when a day 
Suits best for carrying the corpse away, 

With care about the banners, scarves and 
staves: 

And still the man hears all, and only craves 
He may not shame such tender love and stay. 

Thus, I had so long suffered in this quest. 
Heard failure prophesied so oft, been writ 
So many times among * ' The Band ' ' — to wit 
The knights who to the Dark Tower's search 
addressed 40 

Their steps — that just to fail as they, seemed 
best. 
And all the doubt was now — should I be fit f 

So, quiet as despair, I turned from him, 
That hateful cripple, out of his highway 
Into the path he pointed. All the day 
Had been a dreary one at best, and dim 
Was settling to its close, yet shot one grim 
Bed leer to see the plain catch its estray. 

For mark! no sooner was I fairly found 
Pledged to the plain, after a pace or two, W 
Than, pausing to throw backward a last view 

O'er the safe road, 'twas gone; gray plaii 
all round: 

Nothing but plain to the horizon's bound. 
I might go on; naught else remained to do. 

So, on I went. I think I never saw 

Such starved ignoble nature; nothing throve: 
For flowers — as well expect a cedar grove! 
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But cockle, spurge, according to their law 
Might propagate their kind, with none to awe, 
'. You'd think: a burr had been a treasure 
trove. 60 

No! penury, inertness and grimace, 
In some strange sort, were the land 's portion. 

**See 

Or shut your eyes,'* said Nature peevishly, 
"It nothing skills :i I cannot help my case: 
I^Tis the Last Judgment's fire must cure this 
' place, 

Calcine its clods and set my prisoners free." 

'U there pushed any ragged thistle-stalk 
Above its mates, the head was chopped; the 

bents2 

Were jealous else. What made those holes 

and rents 

tn the dock's harsh swarth leaves, bruised as 

to balk 70 

Ul hope of greenness? 'tis a brute must walk 

Pashing their life out, with a brute's intents. 

L8 for the grass, it grew as scant as hair 
In leprosy; thin dry blades pricked the mud 
Which underneath looked kneaded up with 
blood, 
^e stiff blind horse, his every bone a-stare, 
•tood stupefied, however he came there: 
Thrust out past service from the devil 's stud ! 

klivef he might be dead for aught I know. 

With that red gaunt and coUoped^ neck 
a-strain, 80 

And shut eyes underneath the rusty mane; 
eldom went such grotesqueness with such woe; 

never saw a brute I hated so; 

He must be wicked to deserve such pain. 

shut my eyes and turned them on my heart. 

As a man calls for wine before he fights, 

I asked one draught of earlier, happier sights, 
Ire fitly I could hope to play my part, 
hink first, fight afterwards — the soldier 's art : 

One taste of the old time sets all to rights. 

ot it! I fancied Cuthbert's reddening face 91 
Beneath its garniture of curly gold. 
Dear fellow, till I almost felt him fold 
>n arm in mine to fix me to the place, 
liat way he used. Alas, one night 's disgrace ! 
Out went my heart's new fire and left it cold. 

iles then, the soul of honour — there he stands 
Frank as ten years ago when knighted first. 



avails nothing 
ridged 



2 grass stalks 
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What honest man should dare (he said) he 
durst. 
Good — but the scene shifts — faugh ! what hang- 
man hands 100 
Pin to his breast a parchment? His own bands 
Read it. Poor traitor, spit upon and curst! 

Better this present than a past like that; 

Back therefore to my darkening path again! 

No sound, no sight as far as eye could strain. 
Will the night send a howlet or a bat? 
I asked: when something on the dismal flat 

Came to arrest my thoughts and change their 
train. 

A sudden little river crossed my path 

As unexpected as a serpent comes. 110 

No sluggish tide congenial to the glooms; 

This, as it frothed by, might have been a bath 

For the fiend 's glowing hoof — to see the wrath 

Of its black eddy bespate* witli flakes and 

spumes. 

So petty, yet so spiteful! All along, 

Low scrubby alders kneeled down over it; 

Drenched willows flung them headlong in a fit 

Of mute despair, a suicidal throng: 

The river which had done them all the wrong, 

Whate'er that was, rolled by, deterred no 

whit, 120 

Which, while I forded, — good saints, how I 
feared 
To set my foot upon a dead man's cheek, 
Each step, or feel the spear I thrust to seek 

For hollows, tangled in his hair or beard! 

— It may have been a water-rat I speared. 
But, ugh, it sounded like a baby's shriek. 

Glad was I when I reached the other bank. 

Now for a better country. Vain presage! 

Who wore the strugglers, what war did they 
wage. 
Whose savage trample thus could pad the dank 
Soil to a plash? Toads in a poisoned tank, 131 

Or wild-cats in a red-hot iron cage — 

The fight must so have seemed in that fell 
cirque. 
What penned them there, with all the plain to 

choose? 
No footprint leading to that horrid mews, 
None out of it. Mad brewage set to work 
Their brains, no doubt, like galley-slaves the 
Turk 

♦ That Is, bespit, bespattered : from the archaic 
bespete. The rather unusual diction employed 
tliroughout the poem hel^ tA V^'^V^X^^ NXVk 
grotesque c\iw«^e\.^x» 
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Hts for his pastime, Christians against Jews. 

And more than that — a furlong on — why, there ! 

What bad use was that engine for, that 
wheel, 140 

Or brake, not wheel — that harrow fit to* reel 
Men's bodies out like silkf with all the air 
Of Tophet'si tool, on earth left unaware. 

Or brought to sharpen its rusty teeth of steel. 

Then came a bit of stubbed ground, once a 
wood, 
Next a marsh, it would seem, and now mere 

earth 
Desperate and done with: (so a fool finds 
mirth, 
Makes a thing and then mars it, till his mood 
Changes and off he goes ! ) within a rood — 
Bog, clay and rubble, sand and stark black 
dearth. 150 

Now blotches rankling, coloured gay and grim. 
Now patches where some leanness of the 

soil 's 
Broke into moss or substances like boils; 
Then came some palsied oak, a cleft in him 
Like a distorted mouth that splits its rim 
Gaping at death, and dies while it recoils. 

And just as far as ever from the end! 

Naught in the distance but the evening, 

naught 
To point my footstep further 1 At the 
thought, 
A great black bird, Apollyon 's2 bosom-friend, 
Sailed past, nor beat his wide wing dragon- 
penned^ l^l 

That brushed my cap— perchance the guide I 
sought. 

For, looking up, aware I somehow grew, 
'Spite of the dusk, the plain had given place 
All round to mountains — with such name to 
grace 
Mere ugly heights and heaps now stolen in view. 
How thus they had surprised me, — solve it, 
you I 
How to get from them was no clearer case. 

Yet half I seemed to recognize some trick 
Of mischief happened to me, God knows 
when — 170 

In a bad dream perhaps. Here ended, then. 
Progress this way. When, in the very nick 
Of giving up, one time more, came a click 
As when a trap shuts — ^you're inside the den! 

1 Aell's ? .«'atan*8 

s with pinions like a dragon' a 



< Bumingly it came on me all at once. 
This was the pldce! those two hills • 

right. 
Crouched like two bulls locked horn ii 
in fight; 
While to the left, a tall scalped mountain 

Dunce, 
Dotard, a-dozing at the very nonce,* 
After a life spent training for the sight 

What in the midst lay but the Tower it? 

The round squat turret, blind as the 
heart, 

Built of brown stone, without a couni 
In the whole world. The tempest *8 mock 
Points to the shipman thus the unseen f 

He strikes on, only when the timbers s 

Not see! because of night perhaps? — wh 

Came back again for that! before it ] 

The dying sunset kindled through a c] 

The hills, like giants at a hunting, lay, 

Chin upon hand, to see the game at ba; 

"Now stab and end the creature — 

heft!" 

Not hearf when noise was everywhere! it 

Increasing like a bell. Names in my es 

Of all the lost adventurers my peers,- 

How such a one was strong, and such wa 

And such was fortunate, yet each of oh 

Lost, lost! one moment knelled the ^ 

years. 

There they stood, ranged along the hi 
met 
To view the last of me, a living frame 
For one more picture ! in a sheet of flai 
I saw them and I knew them all. And 
Dauntless the slug-horn^ to my lips I sel 
And blew: **Childe Roland to the 
Tower came, ' * 

RABBI BEN EZRA* 

Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be. 

The last of life, for which the first was 

Our times are in his hand 



4 critical moment 

c Not properly the name of a horn, if th< 
is a corruption of "slogan." It wa 
misused by Ohatterton frequently, and : 
ing may have obtained it from that so 

* There was a certain Rabbi, Ben Ezra (or 
ezra, or Ibn Ezra), who was a great i 
and theologian of the twelfth centnr; 
was born at Toledo and traveled 
dwelling at Rome. London. Palestine, ai 

. where. Brownlns: hore makes him the 

\ pVfect ot «L xioblc philosophy. 
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saithy ''A whole I planned, 

ith shows but half: trust God: see all, nor 
beafraidl" 

thaty amassing flowers, 
ith sighed, '^ Which rose make ours, 
ich lily leave and then as best recall?^' 

that, admiring stars, 10 

earned, ''Nor Jove, nor Mars; 
e be some figured flame which blends, 
transcends them all! " 

for such hopes and f earsf 
uUing youth's brief years, 

1 remonstrate: folly wide the mark I 
ler I prize the doubtt 

kinds exist without, 
shed and finite clods, untroubled by a spark. 

r vaunt of life indeed, 

e man but formed to feed 20 

joy, to solely seek and find and fea^t: 

I feasting ended, then 
mre an end to men: 

carei the crop-full bird? Frets doubt the 
maw-crammed beast f 

dee we are allied 

that which doth provide 

not partake, effect and not receive I 
park disturbs our clod; 
rer we hold of God 

) gives, than of his tribes that take, I must 
believe. 80 

Qy welcome each rebuff 
t turns earth 's smoothness rough, 
h sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 
oar joys three-parts pain! 
ve, and hold cheap the strain; 
m, nor account the pang; dare, never 
grudge the throe ! 

thence, — a paradox 
Lch comforts while it mocks, — 

II life succeed in that it seems to fail: 

at I aspired to be, 40 

1 was not, comforts me: 
)rute I might have been, but would not sink 
i' the scale. 

at is he but a brute 

ose flesh has soul to suit, 



tt 



dKject of *nrks. 

•., such as those Just mentioned, which seem 

to make youth inelFectual. 
ipply "that." This is exactly the thought 

wUch Tennyson had already expressed in In 
, Memoriam, XXVII. 



Whose spirit works lest arms and legs want 

play! 
To man, propose this test — 
Thy body at its best. 
How far can that project thy soul on its lone 

way! 

Yet gifts should prove their use: 
I own the Past profuse 50 

Of power each side, perfection every turn: 
Eyes, ears took in their dole. 
Brain treasured up the whole; 
Should not the heart beat once ''How good to 
live and learn "f 

Not once beat * ' Praise be thine ! 
I see the whole design, 

I, who saw power, see now Love perfect too; . 
Perfect I call thy plan: 
Thanks that I was a man! 
Maker, remake, complete, — I trust what thou 
Shalt do!" 60 

For pleasant is this flesh; 
Our soul, in its rose-mesh 
Pulled ever to the earth, still yearns for rest: 
Would we some prize might hold 
To match those manifold 
Possessions of the brute, — gain most, as we did 
best! 

Let us not always say, 

''Spite of this flesh to-day 

I strove, made head, gained ground upon the 

whole! " 
As the bird wings and sings, 70 

Let us cry, "All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than 

flesh helps soul ! ' ' 

Therefore I summon age 
To grant youth 's heritage. 
Life 's struggle having so far reached its term : 
Thence shall I pass, approved 
A man, for aye removed 

From the developed brute; a God though in the 
germ. 

And I shall thereupon 

Take rest, ere I be gone 80 

Once more on my adventure brave and new: 

Fearless and unperplexed. 

When I wage battle next. 

What weapons to select, what armour to indue.i 

Youth ended, I shall try 
My gain or loss thereby; 

1 put on 
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Leave the fire ashes, what survives is gold: 
And I shall weigh the same, 
Give life its praise or blame : 
Young, all lay in dispute; I shall know, being 
old. 90 

Foi note, when evening shuts, 
A certain moment cuts 
The deed off, calls the glory from the gray: 
A whisper from the west 
Shoots — '*Add this to the rest. 
Take it and try its worth: here dies another 
day." 

So, still within this Hfe, 
Though lifted o'cjr its strife. 
Let me discern, compare, pronounce at last, 
*'This rage was right i' the main, 100 

That acquiescence vain: 

The Future I may face now I have proved the 
Past." 

For more is not reserved 
To man, with soul just nerved 
To act to-morrow what he learns to-day: 
Here, work enough to watch 
The Master work, and catch 
Hints of the proper craft, tricks of the tool's 
true play. 

As it was better, youth 

Should strive, through acts uncouth, 110 

Toward making, than repose on aught found 

made: 
So, better, age, exempt 
From strife, should know, than tempt 
Further. Thou waitedst age: wait death nor 

be afraid I 

Enough now, if the Bight 

And Good and Infinite 

Be named here, as thou callest thy hand thine 

own. 
With knowledge absolute. 
Subject to no dispute 
From fools that crowded youth, nor let thee 

feel alone. 120 

Be there, for once and all, 
Severed great minds from small. 
Announced to each his station in the Past! 
Was 1,2 the world arraigned, 
Were they,2 my soul disdained. 
Bight f Let age speak the truth and give us 
peace at last I 



s Supply "whom. 
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Now, who shall arbitrate? 
Ten men love what I hate. 
Shun what 1 follow, slight what I receiv 
Ten, who in ears and eyes 
Match me; we all surmise. 
They this thing, and I that: whom sha 
soul believe f 

Not on the vulgar mass 

Galled ''work" must sentence pass. 

Things done, that took the eye and ha 

price; 
O'er which, from level stand. 
The low world laid its hand. 
Found straightway to its mind, could vaJ 

a trice: 

But all, the world's coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb. 
So passed in making up the main accoun 
All instincts immature. 
All purposes unsure. 

That weighed not as his work, yet swellc 
man's amount: 

Thoughts hardly to be packed 

Into a narrow act. 

Fancies that broke through language 

escaped; 
All I could never be. 
All, men ignored in me. 
This, I was worth to God, whose whe< 

pitcher shaped. 

Ay, note that Potter's wheel. 

That metaphor! and feel 

Why time spins fast, why passive lie 

day,— 
Thou, to whom fools propound. 
When the wine makes its round, 
' ' Since life fleets, all is change ; the Past 

seize to-day ! ' '* 

Fool! All that is, at all. 

Lasts ever, past recall; 

Earth changes, but thy soul and God 

sure: 
What entered into thee, 
That was, is, and shall be: 
Time's wheel runs back or stops: Potte 

clay endure. 

He fixed thee 'mid this dance 
Of plastic^ circumstance, 

8 shaping 

* Both the figure and the philosophy here oi 
ly suggest Omar Khayyam, though bo 
very much older. 
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lent, thouy f onooth, would fain arrest : 

Y just meant 

ihy soul its bent, 

s and turn thee forth, sufficiently 

pressed.^ 

•ugh the earlier grooves, 

n the laughing loves 170 

hy base, no longer pause and press f 

>ugh, about thy rim, 

igs in order grim 

b, in graver mood, obey the sterner 

essf 

thou down but up! 
f a cup, 
il board, lamp's flash and trumpet's 

wine's foaming flow, 

:er's lips aglow! 

aven's consummate cup, what needst 

m with earth's wheel? 180 

}d, now as then, 
1, who mouldest men; 
\j not even while the whirl was worst, 
the wheel of life 
pes and colours rife, 
zzily — ^mistake my end, to slake thy 
rst: 

ind use thy work: 

lat flaws may lurk, 

lin o' the stuff, what warpings past 

aim! 

be in thy hand! 190 

le cup as planned! 
pprove of youth, and death complete 

same! 

PBOSPICE* 

hi — ^to feel the fog in my throat, 
it in my face, 

snows begin, and the blasts denote 
taring the place, 

r of the night, the press of the storm, 
t of the foe; 

stands, the Arch Fear in a visible 
m, 

strong man must go: 
journey is done and the summit 
lined, 
3 barriers fall, 10 

and figured 

m was written In 1861, shortly after 
Browning's death. The title means 
forward/* 



Though a battle's to fight ere the guerdon be 
gained. 
The reward of it all. 
I was ever a fighter, so — one fight more. 

The best and the last! 
I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and 

forbore, 
' And bade me creep past. 
No ! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my 
peers 
The heroes of old, 
Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life's 
arrears 
Of pain, darkness and cold. 20 

For sudden the worst turns the best to the 
brave. 
The black minute's at end. 
And the elements' rage, the fiend- voices that 
rave. 
Shall dwindle, shall blend. 
Shall change, shall become first a peace out of 
pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 
O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee 
again. 
And with Gk>d be the rest ! 

HEBVE BIELt 
I 

On the sea and at the Hogue, sixteen hundred 

ninety-two, 
Did the English fight the French, — woe to 

France ! 
And, the thirty-first of May, helter-skelter 

through the blue. 
Like a crowd of frightened porpoises^ a shoal 

of sharks pursue. 
Came crowding ship on ship to Saint Malo 

on the Bance, 
With the English fleet in view. 

n 

'T was the squadron that escaped, with the vic- 
tor in full chase; 
First and foremost of the drove, in his great 
ship, DamfreviUe; 

Close on him fled, great and small. 

Twenty-two good ships in all; 10 

And they signalled to the place 

**Help the winners of a race! 

1 Supply "which.** 

t The victory of La Hogue was won off the north 
coast of Normandy by the British and Dutch 
Al!ies against Louis XIV. Hery<^ Riel, a Bre- 
ton sailor from the village of Croisic, saved 
many of the fleeing French vessels by pilot- 
. ing them through the shallows at the mouth 
of the river Ranee to the roadstead at St. 
Malo. 
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Get us guidance, give us harbour, take us 
quick — or, quicker still, 
Here 's the English can and will!" 

m 
Then the pilots of the place put out brisk and 
leapt on board; 
"Why what hope or chance have ships like 
these to pass?" laughed they: 
''Rocks to starboard, rocks to port, all the 

passage scarred and scored, 
Shall the 'Formidable' here with her twelve 
and eighty guns 
Think to make the river-mouth by the single 
narrow way, 
Trust to enter where 't is ticklish for a craft 
of twenty tons, 20 

And with flow at full beside? 
Now, 't is slackest ebb of tide. 

Reach the mooring? Rather say, 
While rock stands or water runs. 
Not a ship will leave the bay ! ' ' 

IV 

Then was called a council straight. 

Brief and bitter the debate: 

"Here's the English at our heels; would you 

have them take in tow 
All that's left us of the fleet, linked together 

stern and bow. 
For a prize to Plymouth Sound? 30 

Better run the ships aground ! ' ' 

(Ended Damfreville his speech). 
"Not a minute more to wait! 
Let the Captains all and each 
Shove ashore, then blow up, burn the vessels 
on the beach t 
France must undergo her fate. 

V 
' ' Give the word ! ' ' But no such word 
Was ever spoke or heard: 
\For up stood, for out stepped, for in struck 

amid all these 
— A Captain? A Lieutenant? A Mate — first, 

second, third? 40 

No such man of mark, and meet 
With his betters to compete! 
But a simple Breton sailor pressed by Tourville 

for the fleet, 
A poor coasting pilot he, Herv6 Riel the Croi- 

sickese. 

VI 

And "What mockery or malice have we here?" 
cries Herv6 Riel: 
"Are you mad, you Malouins? Are you cow- 
ards, fools, or rogues? 

Talk to me of rocks and shoals, me who took 
the soundings, tell 



On my fingers every bank, every shallow, e 

swell, 
'Twijct the offing here and Grftve where 

river disembogues? 
Are you bought by English gold? Is it 

the lying's for? 
Morn and eve, night and day, 
Have I piloted your bay. 
Entered free and anchored fast at the foo 

Solidor. 
Burn the fleet and ruin France? That 

worse than fifty Hogues! 
Sirs, they know I speak the truth ! Sin, be! 

me there's a way! 
Only let me lead the line. 

Have the biggest ship to steer. 
Get this 'Formidable' clear, 
Make the others follow mine. 
And I lead them, most and least, by a pas 

I know well. 
Right to Solidor past Grdve, 
And there lay them safe and sound: 
And if one ship misbehave, 
— Keel so much as grate the ground, 
Why I've nothing but my life, — ^here's 

head! " cries Herv6 Riel. 

VII 

Not a minute more to wait. 

"Steer us in, then, small and great! 

Take the helm, lead the line, save 
squadron ! ' ' cried its chief. 
Captains, give the sailor place! 

He is Admiral, in brief. 
Still the north-wind, by God's grace I 
See the noble fellow's face 
As the big ship, with a bound. 
Clears the entry like a hound. 
Keeps the passage as its inch of way were 
wide sea's profound! 

See, safe through shoal and rock. 

How they follow in a fiock. 
Not a ship that misbehaves, not a keel 
grates the ground, 

Not a spar that comes to grief! 
The peril, see, is past. 
All are harboured to the last, 
And just as Herv6 Riel hollas "Anchor! 

sure as fate, 
Up the English come — ^too late I 

vm 

So, the storm subsides to calm: 
They see the green trees wave 
On the heights o'erlooking Gr^ve. 

Hearts that bled are stanched with balm. 

"Just our rapture to enhance. 
Let the English rake the bay, 
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sir teeth and glare askance 

y cannonade away! 

umpired Solidor pleasant riding on the 

nee I " 

e succeeds despair on each Captain's 

mtenance t ' 

: all with one accord, 

is Paradise for Hell! 

ce, let France's King 

e man that did the thing! " 

hout, and all one word, 

§Riel!" 

pped in front once more, 100 

symptom of surprise 

frank blue Breton eyes, 

same man as before. 

IX 

I Damfreville, *'My friend, 

)eak out at the end, 

. I find the speaking hard. 

deeper than the lips: 

saved the King his ships, 
ist name your own reward, 
iir sun was near eclipse! 110 

NhsLte'er you will, 
mains your debtor still, 
art's content and have! or my name's 
; Damfreville." 



3am of f nn outbroke 

warded mouth that spoke, 

>nest heart laughed through 

ink eyes of Breton blue: 

needs must say my say, 

n board the duty 's done, 

)m Malo Roads to Croisic Point, what 

it but a run!— 120 

s ask and have, I may — 

lie others go ashore — 

L good whole holiday! 

;o go and see my wife, whom I call 

Belle Aurore! " 
e asked and that he got, — nothing 
re. 

XI 

I deed alike are lost: 

lar nor a post 

Croisic keeps alive the feat as it be- 

I; 

id in white and black 

le fishing-smack, 130 

y of the man but for whom had gone 

vi^rack 

: France saved from the fight whence 

grland bore the bell.i 

rlctory 



Go to Paris: rank on rank 

Search the heroes flung pell-mell 
On the Louvre,* face aad flank i 

You shall look long enough ere you come to 
Herv6 RieL 
So, for better and for worse, 
Herv6 Riel, accept my verse! 
In my verse, Herv6 Riel, do thou once more 
Save the squadron, honour France, love thy 
wife, the Belle Aurore! 140 

WANTING IS— WHAT! 

Wanting is — what? 

Summer redundant, 

Blueness abundant, 

— ^Where is the blot? 
Beamy the world, yet a blank all the same, 
— Framework which waits for a picture to 

frame : 
What of the leafage, what of the flower! 
Roses embowering with naught they embower! 
Come then, complete incompletion, O comer, 
Pant through the blueness, perfect the summer! 

Breathe but one breath 

Rose-beauty above. 

And all that was death 

Grows life, grows love, 

Grows love! 

WHY I AM A LIBERAL 

''Why!" Because all I haply can and do, 
All that I am now, all I hope to be, — 
Whence comes it save from fortune setting free 
Body and soul the purpose to pursue, 
God traced for both? If fetters not a few, 
Of prejudice, convention, fall from me, 
These shall I bid men — each in his degree 
Also God-guided — bear, and gayly, tool 

But little do or can the best of us: 
That little is achieved through Liberty. 
Who, then, dares hold, emancipated thus. 
His fellow shall continue bound? Not I, 
Who live, love, labour freely, nor discuss 
A brother 's right to freedom. That is ' ' Why. ' ' 

EPILOGUE* 

At the midnight in the silence of the sleep-time, 

When you set your fancies free, 
Will they pass to where — by death, fools think, 
imprisoned — 

1 An ancient royal palace, now mainly an art- 
callery, adorned with the statues of eminent 
Frenchmen. 

* This is the Epilogue to Asolando, which was 
published at Jjondon on the d%.^ "^^^iDL '^x^sw^* 
ing died at VeiAcft, 
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Low he lies who once so loved jou, whom yon 

—Pity mo » 

Oh to love so, be bo loved, yet so miBtakenl 

What had I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the un- 

Like the aimless, helplefui, hopelesB, did I drivel 
— Being — ^wbo t 

One who never turned his back but marched 
breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreanied, though right were worsted, 

wrong would triumph. 
Held we fall to rise, are baCQed to fight better. 
Sleep to wake. 

Ho, at noonday in the bustle of man's work- 

Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either 

should be, 
"Strive and thrive!" cry "Speed, — fight on, 
fare ever 

There as herel " 



ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWN- 
ING (1809-1861) 
SONNETS FROM THE POBTUGUESE" 



I thODght once bow Theocritus bad sung' 

Of the sweet years, the dear and wished-for 

years, 
Who each one in & gracious hand appears 
To bear a gift for mortals, old or young; 
And, as I mused it in his antique tongne, 
I BHw, in gradual vision through my tears. 
The Bweet, sad years, the melancholy years. 
Those of my own life, who by turns bad flung 
A shadow across me. Straightway I was 'ware, 

1 /dylf, XV, 104, 

■ ThcBG Sonnets, forty-fonr In nnmber, were 
written b; MIbs Barrett during the time of 
Mr, Browning's courtship, hut were not ahown 
to him antlT after thetr marriage in 1848. 
The title under wblch they were DUbllsbed 
USeO) was adopted as a disguise. ' 



..and them arlgbt, It 
that MlBB Barrett — 
bad long t>een ~~ ' 



.lid. See Bng. . 



. . „. Kenyon, Id Ms edition 

Browning's Lettern, writes: "WUh 
gle eieeptlon of Roaaettl, no modpri 



So weeping, how tt mystic Shape did moi 
Behind me, and drew me backward by the haii ^ 
And a voice said in mastery, while I atiove,- 
"Guess now who holds theeT" — "Death," 

said. Bnt, there, 
The silver answer rang,— "Not Death, b^ 

in 

Unlike are we, nnlike, O princely Hesjrtl 
Unlike our uses and our destinies. 
Our ministering two angels look Burpriss 
On one another, as they strike athwart 
Their wings in passing. Thon, bethink thee, n 
A guest for queens to social pageantries. 
With gages from a hundred bri^ter eyes 
Than tears even can make mine, to play tl| £ 

Of chief musician. What hast thou to do 
With looking from the lattice-lights at n 
A poor, tired, wandering singer, singing throng 
The dark, and leaning up a cypress treel 
The chrismi is on thine head,— on mine. 

And Death must dig the level where these agm • 

IT 

Thou hast thy calling to some palac«-floor, 
Most gracious singer of high poems! where 

The dancers will break footing, from U 
Of watching up thy pregnant lips for more. 
And dost thou lift this house 's latch too poor [i 
For band of thine t and canst thou think snj 

To let thy music drop here unaware 
In folds of golden fulness at my doorl 
Look up and see the casement broken in, 
The bats and owlets builders in the roof! 
My cricket chirps against thy mandolin. 
Hush, call no echo up in further proof 
Of desolationi there's a voice within 
That weeps — as thou must sing — alone, aloof. 

XIT 
If thou must love me, let it be for uou^t 
Except for love's sake only. Do not say 
' ' I love her for her smile — her look — her way 
Of speaking gently, — for a trick of thought 
That falls in well with mine, and eertes broi^ \ 
A sense of pleasant ease on such a day"— 
For these things in themselves, BelovM, maj 
Be changed, or change for thee, — and love. ■ 

wrought, 
May be uunrougbt so. Neither love me for 
Thine own dear pity 's wiping my cheeks drr,- 
A creature might forget to weep, who boie 
Thy comfort long, and lose thy love thereby! 
a The sacred ointment; here flgnrattTS for p 
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ve me for love's sake, that evermore 
nay'st love on, through love's eternity. 

XXII 
our two souls stand up erect and strong, 
3 face, silent, drawing nigh and nigher, 
;he lengthening wings break into fire 
ler curvfed point, — what bitter wrong 
e earth do to us, that we should not long 
re contented! Think. In mounting 
higher, 

igels would press on us and aspire 
p some golden orb of perfect song 
ir deep, dear silence. Let us stay 

on earth. Beloved, — where the unfit 
rious moods of men recoil away 
olate pure spirits, and permit 
e to stand and love in for a day, 
larkness and the death-hour rounding it. 

XTiTTT 

o I love theef Let me count the ways, 
thee to the depth and breadth and height 
il can reach, when feeling out of sight 
e ends of Being and ideal Grace, 
thee to the level of everyday 's 
uiet need, by sun and candle-light, 
thee freely, as men strive for Bight; 
thee purely, as they turn from Praise, 
thee with the passion put to use 

old griefs, and with my childhood's 
faith. 

thee with a love I seemed to lose 
my lost saints, — I love thee with the 
breath, 

tears, of all my life!— and, if God 

choose, 

but love thee better after death. 



EDWARD FITZGERALD 
(1809-1883) 

JBAIYAT OF OMAB KHAYYAM* 

I 

For the Sun, who scatter 'd into flight 
ars before him from the Field of Night, 
2S Night along with them from Heav'n, 
and strikes 
It&n 's Turret with a Shaft of Light.f 

i Dawn,** preceding the real dawn about 
hour ; "a well known pbenomeDOD in the 

St." (This note, and many that follow, 
condensed from Fitzgerald's notes.) 

ernal equinox. 

Ixodua, iv, 6. A strong figure for the 

racle of spring blossoms. 

rding to the Persians, the healing power 

Jesus resided in his breath." 



n 



Before the phantom of False morning died,i 
Methought a Voice within the Tavern cried, 

"When all the Temple is prepared within. 
Why nods the drowsy Worshipper outside!" 



m 



And, as the Cock crew, those who stood before 
The Tavern shouted — **Open then the Door! 
You know how little while we have to stay, 
And, once departed, may return no more." 

IV 

Now the New Year^ reviving old Desires, 
The thoughtful Soul to Solitude retires, 
Where the White Hand of Moses on the 
Bough 
Puts out,s and Jesus from the Ground suspires.^ 

V 

Iram indeed is gone with all his Bose, 
And Jamshyd 's Sev 'n-ring 'd Cup where no one 
knows ; 
But still a Buby kindles in the Vine, 
And many a Garden by the Water blows.^ 

* Omar Khayyfim (i. e., Omar the Tent-maker) 
was a Fersian astronomer and poet of the 
12th century, who dwelt at NaishAptlr. 
Ruhdiifdt is a Persian word, the plural of 
ruhdi, which signifies *'a quatrain.'^ These 
rub&iy&t are therefore short, epigrammatic 

§oems, virtually independent of each other, 
'rom among the numerous quatrains left by 
Omar, Bdward Fitzgerald selected and free- 
ly translated a number, and printed them in 
1859 (see Eng. Hi,, p. 309). The number in 
that edition was seventy-five. The third edi- 
tion (1873) contained one hundred and one; 
the fourth edition, which is reproduced here, 
had a few further verbal changes. There are 
two widely divergent views of the philosophy 
contained in them, the one regarding it as 
wholly materialistic, raising questions of the 
"Two Worlds" only to dismiss them and take 
refuge In the pleasures of sense — an Epi- 
curean philosophy of **Eat, drink, and be 
merry." The other regards it as an example 
of Oriental mysticism, employing Wine and 
the like as poetic symbols of deity. Fitz- 
gerald held firmly to the former view, con- 
tent, however, "to believe that, while the 
wine Omar celebrates is simply the Juice of 
the grape, he bragged more than he drank of 
it, in very defiance perhaps of that spiritual 
wine which left its votaries sunk in hypocrisy 
or disgust." 
t The opening stanza of the first edition is con- 
siderably more daring in its imagery, drawing 
one of its figures from the practice, in the 
desert, of flinging a stone into the cup as a 
signal "To Horse!" — 

Awake ! for Morning In the Bowl of Night 

lias flung the Stone that puts the Stars to Flight: 

And Lo ! the Hunter oi the East has caught 
The Sult&n's Turret in a Noose of Light 

X Iram was an ancient garden, planted by King 
ShaddAd. Jamshyd was a legendary king of 
I'crsia's golden age; his seven-ringed cup was 
"typical of the seven heavens, etc., and was 
a divining cup." Other kings and heroes 
are mentioned in quatrains X and XVIII. 
H&tim was "a well known type of oriental 
generosity." For ZAl and BL>&a^.>d.\sx^ ^<fta fcix- 
nold's poem ol Boliroib auOi Hu^Xutk. 
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VI 

And David 'a lips are lockt ; but in divine 
High-piping Pehlevi,5 with **WineI Wine! 

Wine! 
Red Wine ! ' ' — the Nightingale cries to the 

Bose 
That sallow cheek of hers to * incarnadine. 

vn 
Come^ fill the Cup^ and in the fire of Spring 
Your Winter-garment of Bepentance fling: 

The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To flutter — and the Bird is on the Wing. 

vni 
Whether at Naish&pur or Babylon, 
Whether the Cup with sweet or bitter run, 

The Wine of Life keeps oozing drop by drop, 
The Leaves of Life keep falling one by one. 

IX 

Each Morn a thousand Boses brings, you say ; 
Yes, but where leaves the Bose of Yesterday? 
And this first Summer month that brings the 
Bose 
Shall take Jamshyd and Kaikob&d away. 



Well, let it take them! What have we to do 
With Kaikob&d the Great, or Kaikhosruf 
Let Z&l and Bustum bluster as they will. 
Or H&tim call to Supper — heed not you. 

XI 

With me along the strip of Herbage strown 
That just divides the desert from the sown. 

Where name of Slave and Sult&n is forgot — 
And Peace to Mahmud^ on his golden Throne! 

xn 
A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 
A. Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread — and Thou 

Beside me singing in the Wilderness — 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow! 

XIII 

Some for the Glories of This World; and some 
Sigh for the Prophet *s Paradise to come; 

Ah, take the Cash, and let the Credit go, 
Nor heed the rumble of a distant Drum!? 

XIV 

Look to the blowing Bose about us — **Lo, 
Laughing," she says, **into the world I blow. 

At once the silken tassel of my Purse 
Tear, and its Treasure on the Garden throw." 

5 An ancient literary language of Persia. 
a See quatrain LX. 
r "Beaten outside a palace." 



XV 



And those who husbanded the Golden Grain, 
And those who flung it to the winds like Ba 
Alike to no such aureate Earth are tumM 
As, buried once, Men want dug up again. 



XVI 



The Worldly Hope men set their Hearts upon 
Turns Ashes — or it prospers; and anon. 

Like Snow upon the Desert's dusty Face, 
Lighting a little hour or two — was gone. 



XVII 

Think, in this batter 'd Caravanserai^ 
Whose Portals are alternate Night and Day, 
How Sultdn after Sultdn with his Pomp 
Abode his destiu 'd Hour, and went his way. 

xvni 
They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 
The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drai 
deep:» 
And Bahr&m, that great Hunter — the Wi 
Ass 
Stamps o'er his Head, but cannot break I 
Sleep. 

XIX 

I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Bose as where some buried Caesar lo bled; 

That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 
Dropt in her Lap from some once lovely Hea 

XX 

And this reviving Herb whose tender Green 
Fledges the Biver-Lip on which we lean — 
Ah, lean upon it lightly! for who knows 
From what once lovely Lip it springs unseen! 

XXI 

Ah, my Beloved, fill the Cup that clears 
To-day of past Begrets and future Fears: 

To-morrow I — ^Why, To-morrow I may be 
Myself with Yesterday's Sev'n thousai 
Years.li 

xxu 
For some we loved, the loveliest and the best 
That from his Vintage rolling Time hath pres 

Have drunk their Cup a Bound or two befor 
And one by one crept silently to zest. 

xxm 

And we that now make merry in the Boom 

They left, and Summer dresses in new bloom, 

Ourselves must we beneath the Couch o 

Earth 

Descend — ourselves to make a couch— fo 

whom! 

8 inn 9 Persepolis. 

1 emperor 

ii*'A thousand years to each Planet." 
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XXIV 

e the most of what we jet may spend, 
ve too into the Dust descend; 
into Dust, and under Dust to lie, 
^ine, sans Song, sans Singer, and — sans 
nd! 

XXV 

r those who for To-day prepare, 
3e that after some To-morrow stare, 
ezztn^s from the Tower of Darkness 
ies, 

your Reward is neither Here nor 
bere. ' ' 

XXVI 

the Saints and Sages who discuss 'd 
?wo Worlds so wisely — they are thrust 
oolish Prophets forth; their Words to 
!om 

ter'd, and their Mouths are stopt with 
ist. 

xxvn 
hen young did eagerly frequent 
nd Saint, and heard great argument 
it and about: but evermore 
: by the same door where in I went. 

XXVIII 

m the seed of Wisdom did T sow, 

1 mine own hand wrought to make it 

ow; 

is was all the Harvest that T reaped — 

like Water, and like Wind I go." 

XXIX 

Universe, and Why not knowing 
iicCf like Water willy-nilly flowing; 
it of it, as Wind along the Waste, 
ot Whither, willy-nilly, blowing. 

XXX 

thout asking, hither hurried Whence.^ 
lout asking. Whither hurried hence! 
ny a Cup of this forbidden Wine 
^n the memory of that insolence! 



There was the Veil through which I might not 
see: 
Some little talk awhile of Mb and Theei'» 
There was — and then no more of Thee and Mb. 

xxxni 
Earth could not answer; nor the Seas that 

mourn 
In flowing Purple, of their Lord forlorn; 
Nor rolling Heaven, with all his Signs re- 
veal 'd 
And hidden by the sleeve of Night and Morn. 

XXXIV 

Then of the Thee in Me who works behind 
The Veil, I lifted up my hands to find 

A Lamp amid the Darkness; and I heard. 
As from Without — **The Me within Thee 



blind ! ' ' 



XXXV 



XXXI 

Earth's Centre through the Seventh 
te 

d on the Throne of Saturni* sate, 
any a Knot unravell'd by the Boad; 
he Master-knot of Human Fate. 



s the 



XXXII 

Door to which I found 



no 



onor to prayer. 

f the Seventh Heaven." 



Then to the Lip of this poor earthen Urn 
I lean M, the Secret of my Life to learn : 
And Lip to Lip it murmur 'd — ** While you 
live. 
Drink! — for, once dead, you never shall re- 
turn. ' ' 

XXXVI 

I think the Vessel, that with fugitive 
Articulation answer M, once did live. 

And drink; and Ah! the passive Lip I kiss'd, 
How many Kisses might it take — and give! 

xxxvn 
For I remember stopping by the way 
To watch a Potter thumping his wet Clay: 

And with its all-obliterated Tongue 
It murmur 'd — ** Gently, Brother, gently, 
pray ! ' ' 

XXXVIII 

And has not such a Story from of Old 
Down Man's successive generations roll'd 

Of such a clod of saturated Earth 
Cast by the Maker into Human mould? 

XXXIX 

And not a drop that from our Cups we throw 
For Earth to drink of, but may steal l^elow 

To quench the fire of Anguish in some Eye 
There hidden — far beneath, and long ago. 

XL 

As then the Tulip for her morning sup 

Of Heav'nly Vintage from the soil looks up. 

Do you devoutly do the like, till Heav'n 
To Earth invert you — like an empty Cup. 

18 "Some dividual Existence or Personality dis- 
tinct from the Whole," 



< 
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xu 



Perplezt no more with Human or Divine, 
To-morrow's tangle to the winds resign. 
And lose your fingers in the tresses of 
The Cypress-slender Minister of Wine. 

ZLn 

And if the Wine you drink, the Lip you press, 
End in what All begins and ends in — Yes; 

Think then you are To-dat what Yesterday 
You were — To-morrow you shall not be less. 

XLm 

So when the Angel of the darker Drink 
At last shall find you by the river-brink. 

And, offering his Cup, invite your Soul 
Forth to your Lips to quaff — ^you shall not 
shrink. 

XLIV 

Why, if the Soul can fling the l>u8t aside, 
And naked on the Air of Heaven ride. 

Were 't not a Shame — were 't not a Shame 
for him 
In this clay carcase crippled to abide f 

XLV 

'Tis but a T^it where takes his one day's rest 
A Sult&n to the realm of Death addrest; 

The Sult&n rises, and the dark Ferr&shi 
Strikes, and prepares it for another Guest. 

XLYI 

And fear not lest Existence closing your 
Account, and mine, should know the like no 
more; 
The Eternal S4k|s from that Bowl has pour 'd 
Millions of Bubbles like us, and will poor. 

ZLvn 

When You and I behind the Veil are past, 
Oh, but the long, long while the World shall 
last. 
Which of our Coming and Departure heeds 
As the Sea's self should heed a pebble-cast. 

XLvm 

A Moment's Halt — a momentary taste 
Of Being from the Well amid the Wast? — 

And Lo! — ^the phantcnn Caravan has reach 'd 
The Nothing it set out from — Oh, make haste! 



Would you that spangle of Existence spend 
About THE SECRET — quick about it, Friend! 
A Hair perhaps divides the False and True 
And npoB what, prithee, does life depend! 

2 wine-bearer 



A Hair perhaps divides the False and True; 
Yes; and a single Alif> were the clue — 

Could you but find it — to the Treasure-house, 
And peradventure to The Master too; 

LI 

Whose secret Presence, through Creation's 

veins 
Bunning Quicksilver-like eludes your pains; 

Taking all shapes from M&h to M&hi;« and 
They change and perish all — but He remains; 

Ln 
A moment guess 'd — then back behind the Fold 
Immerst of Darkness round the Drama roll'd 

Which, for the Pastime of Eternity, 
He doth Himself contrive, enact, behold. 

Lm 
But if in vain, down on the stubborn floor 
Of Earth, and up to Heav'n's unopening Door, 
You gaze To-day, while You are You— how 
then 
To-morrow, You when shall be You no more! | 

LIV 

Waste not your Hour, ndr in the vain pursuit 
Of This and That endeavour and dispute; 
Better be jocund with the fruitful Qrape 
Than sadden after none, or bitter, Fruit. 

You know, my Friends, with what a brave 

Carouse 
I made a Second Marriage in my house; 

Divorced old barren Beason from my Bed, 
And took the Daughter of the Vine to Spouse. 

LYI 

For "Is" and "Is-not" though with Bule and 

Line, 
And * * Up-and-down ' ' by Logic I define, 

Of all that one should care to fathom, I 
Was never deep in anything but — ^Wine. 

Lvn 
Ah, but my Computations, People say, 
Reduced the Year to better reckoning fo — Nay, 

'Twas only striking from the Calendar 
Unborn To-morrow, and dead Yesterday. 

Lvm 
And lately, by the Tavern Door agape. 
Came shining through the Dusk an Angel Shape 

s The letter a, often represented by a sllcfat mtrfc 
like an apostrophe, the presence or abaence or 
which could change the meaning ot a word. 

4 from fish to moon 
i & Omat aaslated in reforming tlM eatcndar. 
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ing a Vessel on his Shoulder; and 
me taste of it; and 't was — ^the Grape! 



LDC 

ape that can with Logic absolute 
FO-and-Seventy jarring Sect8« confute: 
sovereign Alchemist that in a trice 
leaden metal into Gold transmute: 

LX 

ghty Mahmfid, Allah-breathing Lord,^ 
11 the misbelieving and black Horde 
'ears and Sorrows that infest the Soul 
8 before him with his whirlwind Sword. 

LSI 

e this Juice the growth of God, who dare 
sme the twisted tendril as a Snare? 
lessing, we should use it, should we not? 
a Curse — why, then, Who set it there? 

Lxn 
abjure the Balm of Life, I must, 
by some After-reckoning ta'en on trust, 
ired with Hope of some Diviner Drink, 
the Cup — when crumbled into Dustl 

liXm 
eats of Hell and Hopes of Paradise I 
ing at least is certain — This Life flies; 
thing is certain and the rest is Lies; 
3wer that once has blown for ever dies. 

LXIV 

3, is it not? that of the myriads who 
us pass'd the door of Darkness through, 
one returns to tell us of the Road, 
to discover we must travel too. 

LZV 

velations of Devout and Learn 'd 
ise before us, and as Prophets burn'd, 
all but Stories, which, awoke from Sleep 
sold their comrades, and to Sleep re- 
turn 'd. 

liXVI 

my Soul through the Invisible, 
etter of that After-life to spell: 
by and by my Soul returned to me, 
nswer'd "I Myself am Heav'n and 
Hell:" 

LXVII 

I but the Vision of fulfilled Desire, 
ell the Shadow from a Soul on 



lire, \ 
fire, I 



seventy-two religions supposed to divide 
5 world." 

iing to Sultan Mahmdd's conquest of India 
d Its dark people." By ''Allah-breathing" 
meant that the Sultan was a Mohamme- 
1, or worshiper of Allah. 



Cast on the Darkness into which Ourselves, 
So late emerged from, shall so soon expire. 

Lxvni 
We are no other than a moving row 
Of Magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 

Round with the Sun-illumined Lantern^ held 
In Midnight by the Master of the Show; 

Lxnc 
But helpless Pieces of the Game He plays 
Upon this Chequer-board of Nights and Days; 
Hither and thither moves, and checks, and 
slays, 
And one by one back in the Closet lays. 

The Ball no question makes of Ayes and Noes, 

But Here or There as strikes the Player goes; 

And He that tossM you down into the Field, 

He knows about it all — he knows — HE knows! 

LXXI 

The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your Piety nor Wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it. 

T.xxn 
And that inverted Bowl they call the Sky, 
Whereunder crawling coopM we live and die, 
Lift not your hands to It for help— for It 
As impotently moves as you or I. 

TiXxin 
With Earth 's first Clay They did the Last Man 

knead, 
And there of the Last Harvest sow M the Seed : 

And the first MorniLg of Creation wrote 
What the Last Dawn of Beckoning shall read. 

LXXIV 

Yesterday This Day 's Madness did prepare ; 
To-morrow's Silence, Triumph, or Despair: 
Drink! for you know not whence you came, 

nor why; 
Drink! for you know not why you go, nor 

where. 

LXXV 

I tell you this — ^When, started from the Goal, 
Over the flaming shoulders of the Foal 

Of Heav'n Parwfn and Mushtarl^ they flung. 
In my predestined Plot of Dust and Soul 

LXXVI 

The Vine had struck a fibre: which about 
If clings my Being — let the Dervishio flout; 

8 1. e., the earth 

9 The Pleiads and Jupiter. 

10 A Mohamme^&xi ^^nqX.^^. 
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Of my Base metal may be filed a Key, 
That shall unlock the Door he howls without. 

Lxxvn 
And this I know: whether the one True Light 
Kindle to Love, or Wrath-consume me quite. 
One Flash of It within the Tavern caught 
Better than in the Temple lost outright. 

LXXVIII 

I 

What! out of senseless Nothing to provoke 
A conscious Something to resent the yoke 

Of unpermitted Pleasure, under pain 
Of Everlasting Penalties, if broke! 

LXXIX 

What! from his helpless Creature be repaid 
Pure Gold for what he lent him dross-allay M — 

Sue for a Debt we never did contract. 
And cannot answer — Oh, the sorry trade! 

LXXX 

Oh Thou, who didst with pitfall and with gin 
Beset the Boad I was to wander in, 

Thou wilt not with Predestined Evil round 
Enmesh', and then impute my Fall to Sin! 

LXXXI 

Oh Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst make, 
And ev'n with Paradise devise the Snake: 

For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blacken M — Man's forgiveness give — and 
take! 



Lxxxn 
As under cover of departing Day 
Slunk hunger-stricken Bamaz&n^i away, 

Once more within the Potter's house alone 
I stood, surrounded by the Shapes of Clay. 

LXXXIII 

Shapes of all Sorts and Sizes, great and small, 
That stood along the floor and by the wall; 

And some loquacious Vessels were; and some 
Listened perhaps, but never talk'd at all. 

LXXXIV 

Said one among them — ** Surely not in vain 
My substance of the common Earth was ta'en 

And to this Figure moulded, to be broke. 
Or trampled back to shapeless Earth again." 

LXXXV 

Then said a Second — ** Ne'er a peevish Boy 
Would break the Bowl from which he drank in 
joy; 

Ji Tbp mouth of faRtlnj?. during which no food Is 
taken between Runriae and sunsot. 



And He that with his hand the Vessel 
Will surely not in after Wrath destroy." 

LXXXVI 

After a momentary silence spake 
Some Vessel of a more ungainly Make: 

* * They sneer at me for leaning all awr 
What: did the Hand then of the I 
shake f" 

LXXXVII 

Whereat some one of the loquacious Lot — 
I think a Siifiis pipkin — waxing hot — 

''AH this of Pot and Potter— Tell me 
Who is the Potter, pray, and who the Pot 

LXXXVIII 

**Why," said another, **Some there are 

tell 
Of one who threatens he will toss to Hell 
The luckless Pots he marr'd in mak 

Pish! 
He 's a Good Fellow, and 't will all be wel 

LXXXIX 

''Well, " murmur 'd one, "Let whoso ma 

buy. 
My Clay with long Oblivion is gone dry: 
But fill me with the old familiar Juice, 
Methinks I might recover by and by." 

XG 

So while the Vessels one by one were spei 
The little Moonis look'd in that all were 

ing: 
And then they jogg'd each other, "Bn 

Brother! 
Now for the Porter's shoulder-knot i* an 

ing!" 



XCT 

Ah, with the Grape my fading Life provi< 
And wash the Body whence the Life has 
And lay me, shrouded in the living Lea 
By some not unfrequented Garden-side. 

xcu 

That ev 'n my buried Ashes such a snare 
Of Vintage shall fling up into the Air 

As not a True-believer passing by 
But shall be overtaken unaware. 

12 The allusion here is to a sect of oriental r 
who held a pantheistic doctrine. 

IS Marking the new month and the end 
fast. 

14 A shoulder-strap in which the Jars ol 
were slung. 
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xcm 
the Idols I have loved so long 
done my credit in this World much 
Brrong : 

I drown M my Glory in a shallow Cup, 
Id my Beputation for a Song. 

xciv 

, indeed, Bepentance oft before 

3 — but was I sober when I swore f 

then and then came Spring, and Bose-in- 

band 

ead-bare Penitence apieces tore. 

xcv 
uch as Wine has play'd the Infidel, 
bbM me of my Bobe of Honour — Well, 
nder often what the Vintners buy 
If so precious as the stuff they selL 

XCVI 

b, that Spring should vanish with the 

Rose! 

Touth's sweet-scented manuscript should 

sloset 

Nightingale thafc in the branches sang, 

lence, and whither flown again, who 

knows t 

XCVII 

but the Desert of the Fountain yield 
impse — if dimly, yet indeed, reveal 'd, 
hich the fainting Traveller might spring, 
ngs the trampled herbage of the field. 

xcvin 
but some wing4d Angel ere too late 
the yet unfolded Boll of Fate, 
make the stern Becorder otherwise 
iter, or quite obliterate! 

xcix 
'e! could you and I with Him conspire 
sp this sorry Scheme of Things Entire, 
Id not we shatter it to bits — and then 
Id it nearer to the Heart's desire! 



iing Moon that looks for us again — 
ft hereafter will she wax and wane; 
oft hereafter rising look for us 
h this same Garden — and for one in 
i^ain! 

CI 

len like her, oh S&kl, you shall pass 
the Guests Star-scatter M on the Grass, 
in your joyous errand reach the spot 



Where I made One — turn down an empty 
Glass! 

TAMAMIS 



ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 
(1819-1861) 

IN A LECTUBE-BOOM 

Away, haunt thou not me, 

Thou vain Philosophy! 

Little hast thou bestead. 

Save to perplex the head. 

And leave the spirit dead. 

Unto thy broken cisterns wherefore go. 

While from the secret treasure-depths below. 

Fed by the skyey shower. 

And clouds that sink and rest on hill-tops high. 

Wisdom at once, and Power, 

Are welling, bubbling forth, unseen, ineea- 

santlyf 
Why labour at the dull mechanic oar. 
When the fresh breeze is blowing. 
And the strong current flowing. 
Bight onward to the Eternal Shore f 

QUA CUBSUM VENTUS* 

As ships, becalmed at eve, that lay 
With canvas drooping, side by side. 

Two towers of sail at dawn of day 
Are scarce long leagues apart descried; 



When fell the night, upsprung the breeze. 
And all the darkling hours they plied. 

Nor dreamt but each the self -same seas 
By each was cleaving, side by side: 



8 



E'en so, but why the tale reveal 

Of those, whom year by year unchanged. 
Brief absence joined anew to feel. 

Astounded, soul from soul estranged? 

At dead of night their sails were filled. 
And onward each rejoicing steered — 

Ah, neither blame, for neither willed, 
Or wist, what first with dawn appeared! 



16 



To veer, how vain! On, onward strain, 
Brave barks! In light, in darkness too. 

Through winds and tides one compass guides — 
To that, and your own selves, be true. 



« "The end." 

* "As the wind (directs) the course.** The poem 
is metaphorical of the divergence ot kssa:^*^ 
creeds. See Eng. LU.,v*^'^^« 
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But O blithe breeze! and O great seas, 
Though ne'er, that earliest parting past, 

On your wide plain they join again. 

Together lead them home at last. 24 

One port, methought, alike they sought. 
One purpose hold where'er they fare, — 

O bounding breeze, O rushing seas I 
At last, at last, unite them there I 

SAY NOT THE STRUGGLE NOUGHT 

AVAILETH 

Say not the struggle nought availeth. 
The labour and the wounds are vain, 

The enemy faints not, nor f aileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 

If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 

It may be, in yon smoke concealed. 
Your comrades chase e'en now the fliers. 

And, but for you, possess the field. 8 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking. 
Seem here no painful inch to gain. 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making. 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main.t 

And not by eastern windows only, 

When daylight comes, comes in the light. 

In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly. 
But westward, look, the land is bright. 16 

ITE DOMUM SATURN, VENIT 
HESPERUSt 

The skies have sunk, and hid the upper snow 
(Home, Rose, and home, Provence and La 

PaUei), 
The rainy clouds are filing fast below. 
And wet will be the path, and wet shall we. 
Home, Rose, and home, Provence and La Palie. 

Ah dear, and where is he, a year agone. 
Who stepped beside and cheered us on and on? 
My sweetheart wanders far away from me. 
In foreign land or on a foreign sea, 9 

Home, Rose, and home, Provence and La Palie. 

The lightning zigzags shoot across the sky 
(Home, Rose, and home, Provence and La 

PaUe), 
And through the vale the rains go sweeping by ; 
Ah me, and when in shelter shall we be? 
Home, Rose, and home, Provence and La Palie. 

1 "The Pale One*' — a name of obvious significance, 
like "Blanche" or "Brindle." 

t "Perhaps Clough's greatest title to poetic fame 
is this exquisite and exquisitely expressed 
image of the rising tide.'* — George Saintsbury. 

} **Oo borne, now that you have fed, evening 
coineB."^VlrgU, Bolog, x, 77. 



Gold, dreary cold, the stormy winds feel they 
O'er foreign lands and foreign seas that stray 
(Home, Rose, and home, Provence and La 

Palie). 
And doth he e'er, I wonder, bring to mind 
The pleasant huts and herds he left behind! 20 . . 
And doth he sometimes in his slumbering see 
The feeding kine, and doth he think of me, 
My sweetheart wandering wheresoe'er it be? 
Home, Rose, and home, Provence and La Palie. 



The thunder bellows far from snow to snow 
(Home, Rose, and home, Provence and .La 

Palie), 
And loud and louder roars the flood below. 
Heigho! but soon in shelter shall we be: 
Home, Rose, and home, Provence and La Palie. 



Or shall he find before his term be sped 30 
Some comelier maid that he shall wish to wed! 
(Home, Rose, and home, Provence and La 

PaUe.) 
For weary is work, and weary day by day 
To have your comfort miles on miles away. 
Home, Rose, and home, Provence and La Palie. I 

Or may it be that I shall find my mate. 
And he returning see himself too late? 
For work we must, and what we see, we see, 
And God he knows, and what must be, must be, 
When sweethearts wander far away from me. <• 
Home, Rose, and home, Provence and La Palie. 

The sky behind is brightening up anew 
(Home, Rose, and home, Provence and La 

Palie), 
The rain is ending, and our journey too: 
Heigho I aha! for here at home are we: — 
In, Rose, and in, Provence and La Palie. 



ALL IS WELL 

Whatever you dream, with doubt possessed, 
Keep, keep it snug within your breast. 
And lay you down and take your rest; 
Forget in sleep the doubt and pain. 
And when you wake, to work again. 
The wind it blows, the vessel goes. 
And where and whither, no one knows. 

'Twill all be well: no need of care; 
Though how it will, and when, and where. 
We cannot see, and can't declare. 
In spite of dreams, in spite of thought, 
'Tis not in vain, and not for nought, 
The wind it blows, the ship it goes. 
Though where and whither, no one knows. 



[ 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD 
(1822-1888) 

THE FOKSAKEN MERMAN* 

ear children, let us away; 

ad away below! 

J brothers call from the bay, 

e great winds shoreward blow, 

B salt tides seaward flow; 

3 wild white horsesi play, 

and chafe and toss in the spray. 

I dear, let us away! 

,y, this wayl 

• once before you go — 

;e yet! 

ice that she will know: 

iret! Margaret!*' 

I's voices should be dear 

ice more) to a mother's ear; 

I's voices, wild with pain — 

the will come again! 

once and come away; 
.y, this way! 
r dear, we cannot stay! 
d white horses foam and fret." 
)tl Margaret! 



lear children, come away down; 
morel 

t look at the white-waJled town, 
5 little gray church on the windy shore, 
tme down! 

I not come though you call all day; 
vay, come away ! 
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1 dear, was it yesterday 

rd the sweet bells over the bayf 

3averns where we lay, 

I the surf and through the swell, 

-off sound of a silver bellf 

•ewn caverns, cool and deep, 

:he winds are all asleep; 

the spent lights quiver and gleam, 

;he salt weed sways in the stream, 

the sea-beasts, ranged all round, 

the ooze of their pasture ground; 
the sea-snakes coil and twine, 
ir mail and bask in the brine; 
great whales come sailing by, 
i sail, with unshut eye. 



eakers. 

io'3m is based on a legend which is found 
the literature of various nations. See 
'. Lit., p. 311. 
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Round the world for ever and ayef 
When did music come this wayl 
Children dear, was it yesterday! 

Children dear, was it yesterday 

(Call yet once) that she went awayf 

Once she sate with you and me, 50 

On a red gold throne in the heart of the sea, 

And the youngest sate on her knee. 

She combed its bright hair, and she tended it 

well. 
When down swung the sound of a far-off bell. 
She sighed, she looked up through the clear 

green sea; 
She said: ''I must go, for my kinsfolk pray 
In the little gray church on the shore to-day. 
'Twill be Easter-time in the world — ah me! 
And I lose my poor soul. Merman! here with 

thee. ' ' 
I said: "Go up, dear heart, through the 

waves ; 60 

Say thy prayer, and come back to the kind 

sea-caves ! ' ' 
She smiled, she went up through the surf in 

the bay. 
Children dear, was it yesterday! 

Children dear, were we long alone? 
"The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan; 
Long prayers," I said, **in the world they 

say; 
Come I " I said ; and we rose through the surf 

in the bay. 
We went up the beach, by the sandy down 
Where the sea-stocks bloom, to the white-walled 

town; 
Through the narrow-paved streets, where all 

was still, 70 

To the little gray church on the windy hill. 
From the church came a murmur of folk at 

their prayers. 
But we stood without in the cold blowing 

airs. 
We climbed on the graves, on the stones worn 

with rains. 
And we gazed up the aisle through the small 

leaded panes. 
She sate by the pillar; we saw her clear: 
*■ * Margaret, hist ! come quick, we are here ! 
Dear heart," I said, "we are long alone; 
The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan." 
But, ah, she gave me never a loA, 80 

For her eyes were sealed to the holy book! 
Loud prays the priest; shut stands the door. 
Come away, children, call no more! 
Come away, come down, call no more! 

Down, down, down! 
Down to the depths of th" 
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She sits at her wheel in the humming town. 

Singing most joyfully. 

Hark what she sings: **0 joy, O joy, 

For the humming street, and the child with its 

toy! 90 

For the priest, and the bell, and the holy well; 
For the wheel where I spun, 
And the blessed light of the sun! " 
And BO she sings her fill. 
Singing most joyfully. 
Till the spindle drops from her hand. 
And the whizzing wheel stands still. 
She steals to the window, and looks at the 

sand, 
And over the sand at the sea; 
And her eyes are set in a stare; 100 

And anon there breaks a sigh. 
And anon there drops a tear. 
From a sorrow-clouded eye. 
And a heart sorrow-laden, 
A long, long sigh; 

For the cold strange eyes of a little Mermaiden 
And the gleam of her golden hair. 



Come away, away children ; 
Come children, come down! 
The hoarse wind bloviS coldly; 
Lights shine in the tjwn. 
She will start from her slumber 
When gusts shake the door; 
She will hear the winds howling. 
Will hear the waves roar. 
We shall see, while above us 
The waves roar and whirl, 
A ceiling of amber, 
A pavement of pearl. 
Singing: '^Here came a mortal. 
But faithless was she! 
And alone dwell forever 
The kings of the sea." 

But, children, at midnight. 
When soft the winds blow, 
When clear falls the moonlight. 
When spring tides are low; 
When sweet airs come seaward 
From heathy starred with broom. 
And high rocks throw mildly 
On the blanched sands a gloom ; 
Up the still, glistening beaches. 
Up the creeks we will hie. 
Over banks of bright seaweed 
The ebb-tide leaves dry. 
We will gaze, from the sand-hills. 
At the white, sleeping town; 
At the church on the hillsid< 
And then come hack down. 
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Singing : ' * There dwells a loved one, 140 

But cruel is she! 

She left lonely forever 

The kings of the sea. ' * 

TO A FRIEND* 

Who prop, thou ask'st, in these bad days, my 

mindf — 
He much, the old man, who, clearest-souled of 

men. 
Saw The Wide I'rospect, and the Asian Fen, 
And Tmolus hill, and Smyrna bay, though blind. 
Much he, whose friendship I not long since vvon, 
That halting slave, who in Nicopolis 
Taught Arrian, when Vespasian's brutal son 
Cleared Home of what most shamed him. But 

be his 
My special thanks, whose even-balanced soul^ 
From first youth tested up to extreme old age, 
Business could not make dull, nor passion wild; 
Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole; 
The mellow glory of the Attic stage. 
Singer of sweet Colonus, and its child. * 

SHAKESPEARE 

Others abide our question. Thou art free. 
We ask and ask — Thou smilest and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge. For the loftiest hill, 
Who to the stars uncrowns his majesty. 
Planting his steadfast footsteps in the sea, 
Making the heaven of heavens his dwelling- 
place, 
Spares but the cloudy border of his base 
To the foiled searching of mortality; 
And thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams 

know. 
Self-schooled, self-scanned, self -honoured, self- 
secure, 
Didst tread on earth unguessed at.^ — ^Better so! 
All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 
All weakness which impairs, all griefs which 

bow. 
Find their sole speech in that victorious brow. 

* This sonnet gives expression to Arnold's steady 
reliance, for mental and moral support, upoB 
the great poets and philosophers — his con- 
stant recourse to '*the best that is known and 
thought in the world." The three ''props*" 



:■ 

1 



It 



mentioned here are Homer, the blind bard '^ 



.i 



a 



whom the city of Smyrna in Asia Minor 
claimed as her son ; Bpictetus, the lane 
philosopher who had been a slave, and who, 
when Domitian banished the philosophert 
from Rome, went to Nicopolis in Greece and ( 
taught bis Stoic principles to Arrian ; and 
Sophoclos, tbe Athenian dramatist, author of 
(Eaipua at Colonua and other tragedies. Ar- 
nold explains the third line by pointing oat 
that the name Europe means *^the wide pros- 
pect," and Asia probably means ^'maruiy.'* 
The twelfth line has passed into! familiar 
quotation. 
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AUSTERITY OF POETRY 

Q bf Italy who tried to blow,i 

ite came, the trump of sacred song, 

ight youth amid a festal throng 

li his bride to see a public show. 

M the bride, and on her front did glow 

ike a star; and what to youth belong — 

ment, sparkling gauds, elation strong. 

gave way! crash fell a platform! lo, 

niggling sufferers, hurt to death, she 

ay! 

ing, they drew her garments off — and 

ound 

of sackcloth next the smooth, white skin. 

oets, is your bride, the Muse! young, 

, adorned outside; a hidden ground 
ight and of austerity within. 

MEMORIAL VERSES 

April, 1850 

in Weimar sleeps, and Greece, 
Qce, saw Byron's struggle cease, 
such death remained to come; 
: poetic voice is dumb-^ 
d to-day by Wordsworth's tomb. 



3rron'8 eyes were shut in death, 
ed our head and held our breath. 
;ht us little; but our soul 
t him like the thunder's roll, 
ivering heart the strife we saw 
.on with eternal law; 
with reverential awe 
!hed the fount of fiery life 
erved for that Titanic strife. 
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20 



oethe's death was told, we said: 
len, is Europe's sagest head, 
n of the iron age. 
Las done his pilgrimage. 

the suffering human race, 

each wound, each weakness clear; 

ick his finger on the place, 

I: Thou ailest here, and here! 

jd on Europe's dying hour 

dream and feverish power; 
plunged down the weltering strife, 
loil of expiring life — 
: The end is everywhere, 

has truth, take refuge there! 



16 da TodI, who was, says Gaspary, a 
*. type of the mediaeval Christian ascetic." 
rding to the logoud, he was turned by the 
ent which Arnold relates from a life of 
ty to one of rigorous self-imposed pen- 
I. 



And he was happy, if to know 

Causes of things, and far below 30 

His feet to see the lurid flow 

Of terror, and insane distress. 

And headlong fate, be happiness. 

And Wordsworth! — Ah, pale ghosts, rejoice! 
For never has such soothing voice 
Been to your shadowy world conveyed, 
Since erst, at morn, some wandering shade 
Heard the clear song of Orpheus come 
Through Hades, and the mournful gloom. 
Wordsworth has gone from us — and ye, 40 

Ah, may ye feel his voice as we ! 
He too upon a wintry clime 
Had fallen— on this iron time 
Of doubts, disputes, distractions, fears. 
He found us when the age had' bound 
Our souls in its benumbing round; 
He spoke, and loosed our heart in tears. 
He laid us as we lay at birth 
On the cool flowery lap of earth. 
Smiles broke from us and we had ease; * &0 
The hirs were round us, and the breeze 
Went o'er the sun-lit fields again; 
Our foreheads felt the wind and rain. 
Our youth returned; for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 
I Spirits dried up and closely furled. 
The freshness of the early world. 

Ah I since dark days still bring to light 

Man's prudence and man's fiery might, 

Time may restore us in his course 60 

Goethe 's sage mind and Byron 's force ; 

But where will Europe's latter hour 

Again find Wordsworth's healing power! 

Others will teach us how to dare. 

And against fear our breast to steel; 

Others will strengthen us to bear — 

But who, ah! who, will make us feel! 

The cloud of mortal destiny. 

Others will front it fearlessly — 

But who, like him, will put it byf 70 

Keep fresh the grass upon his grave, 

Rotha,! with thy living wave! 
Sing him thy best! for few or none 
Hears thy voice right, now he is gone. 

SELF-DEPENDENCE 

Weary of myself, and sick of asking 

What I am, and what I ought to be. 

At this vessel's prow I stand, which bears me 

Forwards, forwards, o'er the starlit sea. 

1 The stream which flows past the churchyard of 
Grasmere where Wordsworth la bticifiid.. 
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And a look of passionate desire 

O'er the sea and to th> stars I send: 

**Ye who from my childhood up have calmed 

me, 
Calm me, ah, compose me to the endl S 

**Ah, once more," I cried, "ye stars, ye 

waters, 
On my heart your mighty charm renew; 
Still, still let me, as I gaze upon you. 
Feel my soul becoming vast like you ! ' ' 

From the intense, clear, star-sown vault of 

heaven. 
Over the lit sea's unquiet way. 
In the rustling night-air came the answer: 
"Wouldst thou he as these are? Live as 

they. 16 

" Unaff righted by the silence round them, 
Undistracted by the sights they see. 
These demand not that the things without them 
Yield, them love, amusement, sympathy. 

* ' And with joy the stars perform their shining. 
And the sea its long moon-silvered roll; 
For self-poised they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul. 24 

"Bounded by themselves, and unregardful 
In what state God's other works may be. 
In their own tasks all their powers pouring. 
These attain the mighty life you see." 

O air-born voice! long since, severely clear, 
A cry like thine in mine own heart I hear: 
"Besolve to be thyself; and know that he, 
Who finds himself, loses his misery I " 32 

LINES WRITTEN IN KENSINGTON 

GAItDENS2 

In this lone, open glade I lie. 

Screened by deep boughs on either hand; 

And at its end, to stay the eye, 

Those black-crowned, red-boled pine-trees stand ! 

Birds here make song, each bird has his, 

Across the girdling city's hum. 

How green under the boughs it is! 

How thick the tremulous sheep-cries come! 8 

Sometimes a child will cross the glade 
To take his nurse his broken toy; 
Sometimes a thrush flit overhead 
Deep in her unknown day's employ. 

Here at my feet what wonders pass. 
What endless, active life is here! 

^An extenalye London park. 



What blowing daisies, fragrant grass! 
An air-stirred forest, fresh and clear. 

Scarce fresher is the> mountain-sod 
Where the tired angler lies, stretched out. 
And, eased of basket and of rod. 
Counts his day's spoil, the spotted trout. 

In the huge world, which roars hard by, 

Be others happy if they can! 

But in my helpless cradle I 

Was breathed on by the rural Pan.' 

I, on men's impious uproar hurled, 
Think often, as I hear them rave. 
That peace has left the upper world 
And now keeps only in the grave. 

Yet here is peace for ever new! 
When I who watch them am away. 
Still all things in this glade go through 
The changes of their quiet day. 

Then to their happy rest they pass! 
The flowers upclose, the birds are fed, 
The night comes down upon the grass, 
The child sleeps warmly in his bed. 

Calm soul of all things! make it mine 
To feel, amid the city's jar. 
That there abides a peace of thine, 
Man did not make, and cannot mar. 

The will to neither strive nor cry. 
The power to feel with others give! 
Calm, calm me more! nor let me die 
Before I have begun to live. 

BEQUIESCAT* 

Strew on her roses, roses. 
And never a spray of yew! 

In quiet she reposes; 
Ah, would that I did too! 

Her mirth the world required; 

She bathed it in smiles of glee. 
But her heart was tired, tired, 

And now they let her be. 

Her life was turning, turning, 
In mazes of heat and sound. 

But for peace her soul was yearning, 
And now peace laps her round. 

Her cabined, ample spirit. 

It fluttered and failed for breath. 

To-night it doth inherit 
The vasty hall of death. 

s Arnold was bom at Laleham in the Thames 

ley, and grew up amid country scenes. 
4 "May she rest." 
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SOHBAB AND BU8TUM* 

irst gray of morning filled the east, 
fog rose out of the Oxus stream.!^ 
le Tartar camp along the stream 
ed, and still the men were plunged in 
ep; 

one, he slept not ; all night long 
lin wakeful, tossing on his bed; 
the gray dawn stole into his tent, 
and clad himself, and girt his sword, 
I his horseman's cloak, and left his 
It, 

; abroad into the cold wet fog, ^0 

the dim camp to Peran-Wisa 's« tent, 
h the black Tartar tents he passed, 
ich stood 

r like beehives on the low flat strand 
where the symmer-floods o 'erflow 
\ sun melts the snows in high Pamere ; 
the black tents he passed, o'er that 
V strand, 

hillock came, a little back 
) stream's brilik — the spot where first 
boat, 

the stream in summer, scrapes the 
id. 

of former times had crowned the top 20 
lay fort; but that was fallen, and now 
ars built there Peran-Wisa 's tent, 
3f laths, and o'er it felts were spread, 
rab came there, and went in, and stood 
I thick piled? carpets in the tent, 
id the old man sleeping on his bed 
and felts, and near him lay his arms. 
an-Wisa heard him, though the step 
led; for he slept light, an old man's 
>ep; 

ose quickly on one arm, and said: — 80 
art thou? for it is not yet clear dawn. 
s there news, or any night alarm!" 
)hrab came to the bedside, and said: — 
inow'st me, Peran-Wisa! it is I. 
is not yet risen, and the foe 
ut I sleep not; all night long I lie 

le Amn-Daria, flowing from the plateau 
amir. In cimtral Asia, to the Aral Sea. 
nian chieftain, 
pile*' — fur, or hair-like nap. 

d on a story in the Persian epic. Shah 
eh, or "Book of Kings.*' Rustum is the 
k legendary warrior-hero of Iran, or Per- 
In the Turanian, or Tartar land, which 
lied over by Af rasiab, an enemy of the Per- 
i, Rustum^s son Sohrab has grown up 
out ever having seen his father; nor does 
father know of the existence of his son, 
ng been told that the child born to him 
a girl. The rest of the tragic tale may 
itt to tell itself in the simple and digni- 
language which Arnold, in professed imi- 
•n of the Homeric poems, has chosen. 
Bng. Lit., p. 312. 



Tossing and wakeful, and I come to thee. 
For so did King Af rasiab bid me seek 
Thy counsel, and to heed thee as thy son, 
In Samarcand, before the army marched; 40 
And I will tell thee what my heart desires. 
Thou know'st if, since from Ader-baijan^ first 
I came among the Tartars and bore arms, 
I have still served Afrasiab well, and shown. 
At my boy's years, the courage of a man. 
This too thou know 'st, that while I still bear on 
The conquering Tartar ensigns through the 

world, 
And beat the Persians back on every field, 
I seek one man, one man, and one alone — 49 
Rustum, my father; who I hoped should greet. 
Should one day greet, upon some well-fought 

field. 
His not unworthy, not inglorious son. 
So I long hoped, but him I never find. 
Come then, hear now, and grant me what I ask. 
Let the two armies rest to-day; but I 
Will challenge forth the bravest Persian lords 
To meet me, man to man; if I prevail, 
Rustum will surely hear it; if I fall — 
Old man, the dead need no one, claim no kin. 
Dim is the rumour of a common fight, 60 

Where host meets host, and many names are 

sunk; 
But of a single combat fame lEq^eaks clear. ' ' 
He spoke ; and Peran-Wisa t6ok the hand 
Of the young man in his, and sighed, and 
said: — 
''O Sohrab, an unquiet heart is thine I 
Canst thou not rest among the Tartar chiefs. 
And share the battle's common chance with us 
Who love thee, but must press for ever first. 
In single fight incurring single risk, 
To find a father thou hast never seenf 70 

That were far best, my son, to stay with us 
Unmurmuring; in our tents, while it is war, 
And when t is truce, then in Afrasiab 's towns. 
But, if this one desire indeed rules all. 
To seek out Bustum — seek him not through 

fight I 
Seek him in peace, and carry to his arms, 
O Sohrab, carry an unwounded son! 
But far hence seek him, for he is not here. 
For now it is not as when I was young, 
When Bustum was in front of every fray; SC 
But now he keeps apart, and sits at home. 
In Seistan,^ with Zal, his father old. 
Whether that his own mighty strength at last 
Feels the abhorred approaches of old age, 
Or in some quarrel with the Persian King. 
There go I — Thou wilt notf Yet my heart fore- 
bodes 

8 A northerly province of Persia. 

9 Three syllables, Se-U-ian ; V^ «%2i^T^ ^^^t«a^ 
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Danger or death awaits thee on this field. 
Fain would I know thee saffe and well, though 

lost 
To ust fain therefore send thee hence, in peace 
To seek thy father, not seek single fights 90 
In vain; — but who can keep the lion's cub 
From ravening, and who govern Bustum's son I 
Go, I will grant thee what thy heart desires." 
So said he, and dropped Sohrab's hand, and 

left 
His bed, and the warm rugs whereon he lay; 
And o'er his chilly limbs his woollen coat 
He passed, and tied his sandals on his feet. 
And threw a white cloak round him, and he took 
In his right hand a ruler's staff, no sword; 
And on his head he set his sheep-skin cap, 100 
Black, glossy, curled, the fleece of Kara-Kul;io 
And raised the curtain of his tent, and ealled 
His herald to his side, and went abroad. 
The sun by this had risen, and cleared the 

fog 
From the broad Oxus and the glittering sands. 
And from their tents the Tartar horsemen filed 
Into the open plain; so Haman bade— 
Haman, who next to Peran-Wisa ruled 
The host, and still was in his lusty prime. 
From their black tents, long files of horse, they 

streamed ; 110 

As when some gray November morn the files. 
In marching order spread, of long-necked cranes 
Stream over Casbin and the southern slopes 
Of Elburz, from the Aralian estuaries. 
Or some froreii Caspian reed-bed, southward 

bound 
« For the warm Persian sea-board — so they 

streamed. 
The Tartars of the Oxus, the King's guard, 
First, with black sheep-skin caps and with long 

spears ; 
Large men, large steeds; who from Bokhara 

come 
And Khiva, and ferment the milk of mares.^^ 
iiezt, the more temperate Toorkmuns of the 

south, 121 

The Tukas, and the lances of Salore, 
And those from Attruck and the Caspian sands; 
Light men and on light steeds, who only drink 
The acrid milk of camels, and their wells. 
And then a swarm of wandering horse, who 

came 
From far, and a more doubtful service owned; 
The Tartars of Ferghana, from the banks 
Of the Jaxartes, men with scanty beards 
And close-set skull-caps; and those wilder 

hordes 130 

10 A town In Bokhara. 

11 Roe Par. Lost, II, 595. 
^JUaUag the dripk c^We^ kuini99t 



Who roam o 'er Kipchak and tbe northern waste,!. 
Kalmucks and unkempt Kuzzaks, tribes w^ ' 

stray 

Nearest the Pole, and wandering Kirghizzes, ^ 
Who come on shaggy ponies from Pamere; 
These all filed out from camp into the plain. 
And on the other side the Persians formed;— 
First a light cloud of horse, Tartars thejr^ 

seemed. 
The Ilyats of Khorassan; and behind, 
The royal troops of Persia, horse and foot, 
Marshalled battalions bright in burnished sted 
But Peran-Wisa with his herald came, 141 .- 

Threading the Tartar squadrons to the front, 
And with his staff kept back the foremost 

ranks. 
And when Ferood, who led the Persians, saw 
That Peran-Wisa kept the Tartars back. 
He took his spear, and to the front he came, 
And checked his ranks, and fixed them wh 

they stood. 
And the old Tartar came upon the sand 
Betwixt the silent hosts, and spake, and said: 
"Ferood, and ye, Persians and T 

hear! 
Let there be truce between the hosts to-day. 
But choose a champion from the Persian lords 
To fight our champion Sohrab, man to man." 

As, in the country, on a mom in June, 
When the dew glistens on the pearlM ears, 
A shiver runs through the deep com for joy 
So, when they heard what Peran-Wisa said, 
A thrill through all the Tartar squadron ran 
Of pride and hope for Sohrab, whom they loved. 
But as a troop of pedlars, from Cabool, 1<M 
Cross underneath the Indian Caucasus, 
That vast sky-neighbouring mountain of milk 

snow; 

Crossing so high, that, as they mount, they pass = 
Long flocks of travelling birds dead on the 

snow, 
Choked by the air, and scarce can they them- 
selves 
Slake their parched throats with sugared mnl- 

berries — 

In single file they move, and stop. their breatk^ 
For fear they should dislodge the o'erhanginf 

snows — 
So the pale Persians held their breath w4th fear. 
And to Ferood his brother chiefs came up 1?* 
To counsel; Gudurz and Zoarrah came. 
And Feraburz, who ruled the Persian host 
Second, and was the uncle of the King; 
These came and counselled, and then Gudnif 

said: — 
"Ferood, shame bids us take their challengi 

up. 
Yet champion have we none to mcitch this yontk 
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He has the wild stag's foot, the lion's heart. 
But Bustum eame last night; aloof he sits 
And sulleuy and has pitched his tents apart. 
Bim will I seek, and carry to his ear 180 

The Ta:rtar challenge, and this young man's 

name. 
Haply he will forget his wrath, and fight.is 
Btand f <»rth the while, and take their challenge 



up< 



f> 



So spake he; and Ferood stood forth and 

cried : — 
' * Old man, be it agreed as thou hast said I 
Xjet Sohrab arm, and we will find a man. ' ' 
He spake: and Peran-Wisa turned, and 

strode 
Back through the opening squadrons to his tent. 
Hut through the anxious Persians Gudurz ran, 
And crossed the camp which lay behind, and 

reached, 190 

Out on the sands beyond it, Bustum 's tents. 
Of scarlet cloth they were> and glittering gay, 
^ust pitched; the high pavilion in the midst 
'^as Bustum 's, and his men lay camped around. 
lAnd Gudurz entered Bustum 's tent, and found 
Xustum; his morning meal was done, but still 
The table stood before him, charged with 

food — 
^ side of roasted sheep, and cakes of bread, 
^nd dark green melons; and there Bustum sate 
Xistless, and held a falcon on his wrist, 200 
And played with it ; but Gudurz came and stood 
^fore him; and he looked, and saw him stand, 
^nd with a cry sprang up and dropped the bird, 
And greeted Gudurz with both hands, and 

said: — 
** Welcome! these eyes could see no better 

* sight. • 

^VHiat news? but sit down first, and eat and 
drink. ' ' 
But Gudurz stood in the tent door, and 
said: — 
•'Not now! a time will come to eat and drink, 
^ut not to-day; to-day has other needs, 
'^e armies are drawn out, and stand at gaze; 
IFor from the Tartars is a challenge brought 211 
^^0 pick a champion from the Persian lords 
^6 fight their champion — ^and thou know'st his 

name — 
pSohrab men call him, but his birth is hid. 
\) Bustum, like thy might is this young man's! 
^e has the wild stag 's foot, the lion 's heart ; 
And he is young, and Iran 's chiefs are old, 
Or else too weak; and all eyes turn to thee. 
Come down and help us, Bustum, or we lose! " 
He spoke; but Bustum answered with a 
^ smile:— 220 

* tiThls Is a distinct echo of the TUad. 



''Go to! if Iran's chiefs are old, then I 
Am oluer; if the young are weak, the King 
Errs strangely; for the King, for Kai Khosroo, 
Himself is young, and honours younger men. 
And lets the aged moulder to their graves. 
Bustum he loves no more, but loves the young — 
The young may rise at Sohrab 's vaunts, not I. 
For what care I, though ail speak Sohrab^s 

fame? 
For would that I myself had such a son. 
And not that one slight helpless girl I have — 
A son so famed, so brave, to send to war, 231 
And I to tarry with the snow-haired Zal,* 
My father, whom the robber Afghans vex. 
And clip his borders short, and drive his herds. 
And he has none to guard his weak old age. 
There would I go, and hang my armour up, 
And with my great name fence that weak old 

man. 
And spend the goodly treasures I have got. 
And rest my age, and hear of Sohrab 's fame, 
And leave to death the hosts of thankless 
kings, 240 

And with these slaughterous hands draw sword 
no more." 
He spoke and smiled; and Gudurz made re- 
ply:— 
"What then, O Bustum, will men say to this. 
When Sohrab dares our bravest forth, and seeks 
Thee most of all, and thou, whom most he seeks, 
Hidest thy face? Take heed lest men should 

say: 
Like some old miser, Bustum hoards his fame, 
And shuns to peril it with younger men." 
And greatly moved, then Bustum made re- 
ply:— 
"O Gudurz, wherefore dost thou say such 
words! 250 

Thou knowest better words than this to say. 
What is one more, one less, obscure or famed. 
Valiant or craven, young or old, to met 
Are not they mortal, am not I myself f 
But who for men of nought would do great 

deeds? 
Come, thou shalt see how Bustum hoards his 

fame! 
But I will fight unknown, and in plain arms; 
Let not men say of Bustum, he was matched 
In single fight with any mortal man." 

He spoke, and frowned; and Gudurz turned, 

and ran 260 

Back quickly through the camp in fear and 

joy- 
Fear at his wrath, but joy that Bustum came. 

* Zal was born with white hair, and on that ac- 
count bad been cast out to die, but was fos- 
tered by a marvelous bird, the slmburgx or ^<^. 
Cp. 1. 670. 
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But Bustum strode to his tent-door, and called 
His followers in, and bade them bring his arms. 
And clad himself in steel; the arms he chose 
Were plain, and on his shield was no device, 
Only his helm was rich, inlaid with gold, 
And, from the fluted spine atop, a plume 
Of horsehair waved, a scarlet horsehair plume. 
So armed, he issued forth; and Buksh, his 

horse, 270 

Followed him like a faithful hound at heel — 
Buksh, whose renown was noised through all the 

earth, 
The horse, whom Bustum on a foray once 
Did in Bokhara by the river find 
A colt beneath its dam, and drove him home, 
And reared him; a bright bay, with lofty crest, 
Dight with a saddle-cloth of broidered green 
Crusted with gold, and on the ground were 

worked 
All beasts of chase, all beasts which hunters 

know. 280 

So followed, Bustum left his tents, and crossed 
The camp, and to the Persian host appeared. 
And all the Persians knew him, and with shouts 
Hailed; but the Tartars knew not who he was. 
And dear as the wet diver to the eyes 
Of his pale wife who waits and weeps on shore, 
By sandy Bahrein, in the Persian Gulf, 
Plunging all day in the blue waves, at night. 
Having made up his tale of precious pearls, 
Bejoins her in their hut upon the sands — - 
So dear to the pale Persians Bustum came. 290 
And Bustum to the Persian front advanced. 
And Sohrab armed in Haman's tent, and came. 
And as afield the reapers cut a swath 
Pown through the middle of a rich man's corn, 
And on each side are squares of standing com. 
And in the midst a stubble, short and bare—' 
So on each side were squares of men, with 

spears 
Bristling, and in the midst, the open sand. 
And Bustum came upon the sand, and cast 
His eyes toward the Tartar tents, and saw 800 
Sohrab come forth, and eyed him as he came. 
As some rich woman, on a winter's morn. 
Eyes through her silken curtains the poor 

drudge 
Who with numb blackened fingers makes her 

fire — 
At cock-crow, on a starlit winter 's mom. 
When the frost flowers the whitened window- 
panes — 
And wonders how she lives, and what the 

thoughts 
Of that poor drudge may be ; so Bustum eyed 
The unknown adventurous youth, who from afar 
Came seeking Bustum, and defying forth 310 
A77 the most valiant chiefs ; long he perused | 



His spirited air, and wondered who he was. 
For very young he seemed, tenderly reared; 
Like some young cypress, tall, and dark, and 

straight,* 
Which in a queen's secluded garden throws 
Its slight dark shadow on the moonlit turf. 
By midnight, to a bubbling fountain's sonnet 
So slender Sohrab seemed, so softly reared, i 
And a deep pity entered Bustum 's soul 
As he beheld him coming; and he stood, 321 
And beckoned to him with his hand, and said:-* 
* * O thou young man, the air of Heaven l|L 

soft, ^ 

And warm, and pleasant ; but the grave is eddt 
Heaven 's air is better than the cold dead gravcii 
Behold me ! I am vast, and clad in iron. 
And tried; and I have stood on many a fidd 
Of blood, and I have fought with many a foe-* 
Never was that field lost, or that foe saved. . 
O Sohrab, wherefore wilt thou rush on death f 
Be governed! quit the Tartar host, and come SM 
To Iran, and be as my son to me, 
And fight beneath my banner till I die! 
There are no youths in Iran brave as thou." 

So he spake, mildly ; Sohrab heard his voio6^ 
The mighty voice of Bustum, and he saw 
His giant figure planted on the sand, 
Sole, like some single tower, which a chief 
Hath builded on the waste in former years 
Against the robbers; and he saw that head, 
Streaked with its first gray hairs;— hope 

his soul. 
And he ran forward and embraced his knees, 
And clasped his hand within his own, 

said: — 

* ' O, by thy father 's head I by thine own sooll 
Art thou not Bustum? speak! art thou not hef" 
But Bustum eyed askance the kneeling yonti^; 
And turned away, and spake to his own soul:-*^ 
''Ah me, I muse what this young fox nii| 

mean! 
False, wily, boastful, are these Tartar boys. 
For if I now confess this thing he asks. 
And hide it not, but say: Bustum is here! tH 
He will not yield indeed, nor quit our foes, 
But he will find some pretext not to fight^ 
And praise my fame, and proffer courteous gifti^ 
A belt or sword perhaps, and go his way. 
And on a feast-tide, in Af rasiab 's hall, 
In Samarcand, he will arise and cry: 
'I challenged once, when the two armifli 

camped 
Beside the Oxus, all the Persian lords 
To cope with me in single fight; but they 
Shrank, only Bustum dared ; then he and I 
Changed gifts, and went on equal terms smff 

* For this oriental figure, compare the RuMh0>f^ 
St. zli. 
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prill he speak, perhaps, while men applaud; 
a were the chiefs of Iran shamed through 



me. 



ft 



nd then he turned, and sternly spake 

aloud : — 
iael wherefore dost thou vainly question 

thus 
Bnstumf I am here, whom thou hast called 
challenge forth; make good thy vaunt, or 

yield! 
t with Bustum only thou wouldst fight f 
h boy, men look on Bustum 's face and flee f 
well I know, that did great Bustum stand 
ore thy face this day, and were re- 
vealed, 371 
re would be then no talk of fighting more, 
being what I am, I tell thee this — 
thou record it in thine inmost soul: 
ler thou shalt renounce thy vaunt and yield, 
else thy bones shall strew this sand, till 

winds 
watk them, or Oxus with his summer-floods, 
us in summer wash them all away." 
[e spoke; and Sohrab answered, on his 

feet: — 
It thou so fierce? Thou wilt not fright me 

so! 880 

m no girl, to be made pale by words^ 
; this thou hast^ said well, did Bustum stand 
re on this field, there were no fighting then. 
; Bustum is far hence, and we stand here, 
rin! thou art more vast, more dread than I, 
I thou art proved, I know, and I am young— 
; yet success sways with the breath of 

Heaven. 
1 though thou thinkest that thou knowest 

sure 
r victory, yet thou canst not surely know, 
' we are all, like swimmers in the sea, 890 
sed on the top of a huge wave of fate, 
ich hangs uncertain to which side to fall. 
1 whether it will heave us up to land, 
whether it will roll us out to sea, 
;k out to sea, to the deep waves of death, 
know not, and no search will make us know ; 
ly the event will teach us in its hour." 
le spoke, and Bustum answered not, but 

hurled 
) spear; down from the shoulder, down it 

came, 
on some partridge in the corn a hawk, 400 
at long has towered in the airy clouds, 
3ps like a plummet; Sohrab saw it come, 
d sprang aside, quick as a flash; the spear 
ised, and went quivering down into the sand, 
lich it sent flying wide; — ^then Sohrab threw 
turn, and f uU struck Bustum 's shield ; sharp 

rang„ 



The iron plates rang sharp, but turned the 

spear. 
And Bustum seized his club, which none but he 
Could wield; an unlopped trunk it was, and 

huge. 
Still rough — ^like those which men in treeless 

plains 41<> 

To build them boats fish from the flooded rivers, 
Hyphasis or Hydaspes, when, high up 
By their dark springs, the wind in winter-time 
Hath made in Himalayan forests wrack. 
And strewn the channels with torn boughs — so 

huge 
The club which Bustum lifted now, and struck 
One stroke; but again Sohrab sprang aside. 
Lithe as the glancing snake, and the club came 
Thundering to earth, and leapt from Bustum 's 

hand. 
And Bustum followed his own blow, and fell 
To his knees, and with his fingers clutched the 

sand ; 421 

And now might Sohrab have unsheathed his 

sword. 
And pierced the mighty Bustum while he lay 
Dizzy, and on his knees, and choked with sand; 
But he looked on, and smiled, nor bared his 

sword. 
But courteously drew back, and spoke, and 

said: — 
''Thou strik'st too hard! that club of thine 

will float 
Upon the summer-floods, and not my bones. 
But rise, and be not wroth! not wroth am I; 
No, when I see thee, wrath forsakes my soul. 
Thou say 'st, thou art not Bustum ; be it so ! 431 
Who art thou then, that canst so touch my soulf 
Boy as I am, I have seen battles too — 
Have waded* foremost in their bloody waves. 
And heard their hollow roar of dying men; 
But never was my heart thus touched before. 
Are they from Heaven, these softenings of the 

heart? 
O thou old warrior, let us yield to Heaven! 
Come, plant we here in earth our angry spears, 
And make a truce, and sit upon this sand, 440 
And pledge each other in red wine, like friends. 
And thou shalt talk to me of Bustum 's deeds. 
There are enough foes in the Persian host. 
Whom I may meet, and strike, and feel no 

pang; 
Champions enough Af rasiab has, whom thou 

Mayst fight; fight them, when they confront 

thy spear! 
But oh, let there be peace twixt thee and 

me!" 

♦ The word originally meant only "walked" ; with 
the change in meaning %t«^ >a.^ >;>&» 'to^w^*^^ 
ol "aeaa ol \>\w>^" *%\wi^ 'SR%:s««kV ««.. 
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He ceased, but while he spake, Bustum had 

risen, 
And stood erect, trembling with rage; his club 
He left to lie, but had regained his spear, 450 
Whose fiery point now in his mailed right- 
hand 
Blazed bright and baleful, like that autumn- 
star, 
The baleful sign of fevers; dust had soiled 
His stately crest, and dimmed his glittering 

arms. 
His breast heaved, his lips foamed, and twice 

his voice 
Was choked with rage; at last these words 

broke way: — 
**Girl! nimble with thy feet, not with thy 

hands ! 
Curled minion, dancer, coiner of sweet words! 
Fight, let me hear thy hateful voice no more! 
Thou art not in Afrasiab's gardens now 460 
With Tartar girls, with whom thou art wont to 

dance; 
But on the Oxus-sands, and in the dance 
Of battle, and with me, who make no play 
Of war; I fight it out, and hand to hand. 
Speak not to me of truce, and pledge, and wine I 
Semember all thy valour; try thy feints 
And cunning! all the pity I had is gone; 
Because thou hast shamed me before both the 

hosts 
With thy light skipping tricks, and thy girl's 

wUes. ' ' 469 

He spoke, and Sohrab kindled at his taunts. 

And he too drew his sword; at once they 

rushed 
Together, as two eagles on one prey 
Come rushing down together from the clouds. 
One from the east, one from the west; their 

shields 
Dashed with a clang together, and a din 
Rose, such as that the sinewy wood-cutters 
Make often in the forest's heart at morn. 
Of hewing axes, crashing treea— such blows 
Rustum and Sohrab on each other hailed. 
And you would say that sun and stars took 

part 480 

In that unnatural conflict; for a cloud 
Grew suddenly in Heaven, and darked the sun 
Over the fighters' heads; and a wind rose 
Under their feet, and moaning swept the plain. 
And in a sandy whirlwind wrapped the pair. 
In gloom they twain were wrapped, and they 

alone; 
For both the on-looking hosts on either hand 
Stood in broad daylight, and the sky was pure, 
And the sun sparkled on the Oxus stream. 
But in the gloom they fought, with bloodshot 

ejrea 490 



And labouring breath ; first Rustum struck thv p 

shield 
Which Sohrab held stiff out; the ste^-spiked 

spear 
Rent the tough plates, but failed to reach the 

skin, 
And Rustum plucked it back with angry groan.' 
Then Sohrab with his sword smote Rustum 'a 

helm. 
Nor clove its steel quite through; but all the 

crest 
He shore away, and that proud horsehair plume,' 
Never till now defiled, sank to the dust; 
And Rustum bowed his head ; but then the 

gloom 
Grew blacker, thunder rumbled in the air, ^^ 
And lightnings rent the cloud; and Ruksh, the^ 

horse, ^ 

Who stood at hand, uttered a dreadful cry;—* 
No horse's cry was that, most like the roar ' 
Of some pained desert-lion, who all day 
Hath trailed the hunter's javelin in his side, ' 
And comes at night to die upon the sand. 
The two hosts heard that cry, and quaked f or j 

fear, 
And Oxus curdled as it crossed his stream. 
But Sohrab heard, and quailed not, but rushed 

on, 
And struck again ; and again Rustum bowed SlO 
His head ; but this time all the blade, like glass, 
Sprang in a thousand shivers on the helm. 
And in the hand the hilt remained alone. 
Then Rustum raised his head; his dreadful 

eyes 
Glared, and he shook on high his menacing 

spear. 
And shouted: Bustum! — Sohrab heard that 

shout, 
And shrank amazed; back he recoiled one step, 
And scanned with blinking eyes the advancing 

form ; 

And then he stood bewildered; and he dropped 
His covering shield, and the spear pierced hie 

side. 5I#* 

He reeled, and staggering back, sank to the' 

ground, ' 

And then the gloom dispersed, and the wind 

fell, 
And the bright sun broke forth, and melted all 
The cloud; and the two armies saw the pair- 
Saw Rustum standing, safe upon his feet. 
And Sohrab, wounded, on the bloody sand. 

Then, with a bitter smile, Rustum began:— 
^^ Sohrab, thou thoughtest in thy mind to kill 
A Persian lord this day, and strip his corpse^'' 
And bear thy trophies to Afrasiab's tent. W* 
Or else that the great Rustum would come dowB* 
, Himself to fight, and that thy wiles would move 
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irt to take a gift, and let thee go. 

en that all the Tartar host would praise 

irage or thy craft, and spread thy fame,. 

1 thy father in his weak old age. 

lou art slain, and by an unknown man I 

to the red jackals shalt thou be 

) thy friends, and to thy father old. * ' 

with a fearless mien, Sohrab re- 
)Ued:— 540 

own thou art; yet thy fierce vaunt is 
rain. 

lost not slay me, proud and boastful 
nan I 

istum slays me, and this filial heart, 
re I matched with ten such men as thee, 
were that which till to-day I was, 
lould be lying here, I standing there, 
it belovdd name unnerved my arm — 
ame, and something, I confess, in thee, 
troubles all my heart, and made my 
ihield 

md thy spear transfixed an unarmed 
foe. 550 

w thou boastest, and insult 'st my fate, 
ir thou this, fierce man, tremble to hear 
ghty Bustum shall avenge my death! 
her, whom I seek through all the world, 
U avenge my death, and punish thee ! ' ' 
irhen some hunter in the spring hath 
!ound 

ling eagle sitting on her nest, 
he craggy isle of a hill-lake, 
erced her with an arrow as she rose, 
Uowed her to find her where she fell 560 
; — anon her mate comes winging back 
unting, and a great way off descries 
Idling young left sole ; at that, he checks 
don, and with short uneasy sweeps 
above his eyry, with loud screams 
; his mate back to her nest; but she 
ing, with the arrow in her side, 
B far stony gorge out of his ken, 

of fluttering feathers — never more 
he lake glass her, flying over it; 570 
;he black and dripping precipices 
sr stormy scream as she sails by — 

poor bird flies home, nor knows his loss, 
tum knew not his own loss, but stood 
s dying son, and knew him not. 
with a cold incredulous voice, he said: — 

prate is this of fathers and revenge? 
ghty Bustum never had a son." 

with a failing voice, Sohrab replied: — 
>s, he had! and that lost son am I. 580 
the news will one day reach his ear, 
Rustum, where he sits, and tarries long, 
tere, I know not where, but far from 
lere, 



And pierce him like a stab, and make him leap 
To arms, and cry for vengeance upon thee. 
Fierce man, bethink thee, for an only son! 
What will that grief, what will that vengeance 

be? 
Oh, could I live, till I that grief had seen! 
Yet him I pity not so much, but her, 
My mother, who in Ader-baijan dwells 690 

With that old king, her father, who grows gray 
With age, and lules over the valiant Koords. 
Her most I pity, who no more will see 
Sohrab returning from the Tartar camp, 
With spoils and honour, when the war is done. 
But a dark rumour will be bruited up. 
From tribe to tribe, until it reach her ear; 
And then will that defenceless woman learn 
That Sohrab will rejoice her sight no more, 
But that in battle with a nameless foe, 600 
By the far-distant Oxus, he is slain." 

He spoke; and as he ceased, he wept aloud. 
Thinking of her he left, and his own death. 
He spoke; but Bustum listened, plunged in 

thought. 
Nor did he yet believe it was his son 
Who spoke, although he called back names he 

knew ; 
For he had had sure tidings that the babe, 
■Which was in Ader-baijan born to him, 
Had been a puny girl, no boy at all — 
So that sad mother sent him word, for fear 610 
Bustum should seek the boy, to train in arms. 
And so he deemed that either Sohrab took. 
By a false boast, the style of Bustum 's son ; 
Or that men gave it him, to swell his fame. 
So deemed he; yet he listened, plunged in 

thought. 
And his soul set to grief, as the vast tide 
Of the bright rocking Ocean sets to shore 
At the full moon; tears gathered in his eyes; 
For he remembered his own early youth, 
And all its bounding rapture; as, at dawn, 620 
The shepherd from his mounftain-lodge descries 
A far, bright city, smitten by the sun. 
Through many rolling clouds — so Bustum saw 
His youth; saw Sohrab 's mother, in her bloom; 
And that old king, her father, who loved well 
His wandering guest, and gave him his fair 

child 
With joy ; and all the pleasant life they led. 
They three, in that long-distant summer-time — 
The castle, and the dewy woods, and hunt 
And hound, and morn on those delightful hills 
In Ader-baijan. And he saw that Youth, 631 
Of age and looks to be his own dear son, 
Piteous and lovely, lying on the sand. 
Like some rich hyacinth which by the scythe 
Of an unskilful gardener has been cut, 
Mowing the f^at^en ^gc%»&-^<Q»\>% ^«»x \\.^\i«^^ 
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And lies, a fragrant tower of purple bloom. 
On the mown, dying grass — so Sohrab lay, 
Lovely in death, upon the common sand. 
And Bustum gazed on him with grief, and 

said: — 640 

''O Sohrab, thou indeed art such a son 
Whom Bustum, wert thou his, might well have 

loved. 
Yet here thou errest, Sohrab, or else men 
Have told thee false — thou art not Bustum 's 

son. 
For Bustum had no son ; one child he had — 
But one — a girl; who with her mother now 
Plies some light female task, nor dreams of 

us — 
Of us she dreams not, nor of wounds, nor war. ' ' 
But Sohrab answered him in wrath; for now 
The anguish of the deep-fixed spear grew 

fierce, 660 

And he desired to draw forth the steel. 
And let the blood flow free, and so to die — 
But first he would convince his stubborn foe ; 
And, rising sternly on one arm, he said: — 
''Man, who art thou who dost deny my 

words! 
Truth sits upon the lips of dying men, 
And falsehood, while I lived, was far from 

mine. 
I tell thee, pricked upon this arm I bear 
That seal which Bustum to my mother gave. 
That she might prick it on the babe she bore." 
He spoke; and all the blood left Bustum 's 

cheeks, 661 

And his knees tottered, and he smote his hand 
Against his breast, his heavy mailed hand. 
That the hard iron corslet clanked aloud: 
And to his heart he pressed the other hand. 
And in a hollow voice he spake, and said: — 
''Sohrab, that were a proof which could not 

lie! 
If thou show this, then art thou Bustum 's 

son." 
Then, with weak hasty fingers, Sohrab loosed 
His belt, and near the shoulder bared his arm. 
And showed a sign in faint vermilion points 671 
Pricked; as a cunning workman, in Pekin, 
Pricks with vermilion some clear porcelain 

vase. 
An emperor's gift— «t early mom he paints. 
And all day long, and, when ni^t comes, the 

lamp 
Lights up his studious forehead and thin 

hands — 
So delicately pricked the sign appeared 
On Sohrab 's arm, the sign of Bustum 's seaL 
It was that griffin, which of old reared Zal, 
Jfustum'B great father, whom they left to die, 
A heJpJcBa babe, among the mountain-rockB; ^Sl 



Him that kind creature found, and reared, anc 

loved — 
Then Bustum took it for his glorious sign. 
And Sohrab bared that image on his arm. 
And himself scanned it long with mournfo] 

eyes. 
And then he touched it with his hand and 

said: — 
"How say'st thouf Is that sign the propei 

sign 
Of Bustum 's son, or of some other man'sf 
He spoke ; but Bustum gazed, and gazed, and 

stood 
Speechless; and then he uttered one sharp 

cry: W 

hoy — thy father! — and his voice choked there. 
And then a dark cloud passed before his eyei, 
And his head swam, and he sank down to eartli 
But Sohrab crawled to where he lay, and cast 
His arms about his neck, and kissed his lips, 
And with fond faltering fingers stroked his 

cheeks. 
Trying to call him back to life; and life 
Came back to Bustum, and he oped his eyes. 
And they stood wide with horror; and he s^sed 
In both his hands the dust which lay around. 
And threw it on his head, and smuched hii 

hair, — 7W 

His hair, and face, and beard, and glttterins 

arms; 
And strong convulsive groanings shook hii 

breast, 
And his sobs choked him; and he clutched hii 

sword, 
To draw it, and for ever let life out. 
But Sohrab saw his thought, and held kii 

hands. 
And with a soothing voice he spake, aad 

said: — 
"Father, forbear I for I but meet to-day 
The doom which at my birth was written dowi 
In Heaven, and thou art Heaven's unconsdoui 

hand. 711 

Surely my heart cried out that it was thou, 
When first I saw thee; and thy heart spoke too, 

1 know it! but fate trod those promptingi 

down 
Under its iron heel; fate, fate engaged 
The strife, and hurled me on my father's spetr. 
But let us speak no more of this! I find 
My father; let me feel that I have found I 
Come, sit beside me on this sand, and take 
My head betwixt thy hands, and kiss my ehetb^j 
And wash them with thy tears, and say: Hi 

son! fl* 

Quick t quick ! for numbered are my sands d 

life. 
And swift \ for like the lightning to this field 
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ame, and like the wind I go away — 
Iden, and swift, and like a passing wind. 
D it was writ in Heaven that this should be. ' ' 
\o said he, and his voice released the heart 
Rustum, and his tears broke forth; he cast 
I arms round his son 's neck, and wept aloud, 
1 kissed him. And awe fell on both the 

hosts, 
en they saw Rustum's grief; and Ruksh, the 
horse, 730 

th his head bowing to the ground and mane 
seping the dust, came near, and in mute woe 
st to the one, then to the other moved 
\ head, as if inquiring what their grief 
$ht mean; and from his dark, compassionate 

eyes, 
i big warm tears rolled down, and caked the 

sand.* 
; Rustum chid him with stern voice, and 

said: — 
'Ruksh, now thou grievest; but, O Ruksh, 

thy feet 
•uld first have rotted on their nimble joints, 
ere they brought thy master to this field ! ' ' 
tut Sohrab looked upon the horse and 
said: — 741 

) this, then, Ruksh f How often, in past 
days, 

mother told me of thee, thou brave steed, 

terrible father 's terrible horse ! and said, 
it I should one day find thy lord and thee, 
le, let me lay my hand upon thy mane! 
iuksh, thou art more fortunate than I; 

thou hast gone where I shall never go, 
1 snuffed the breezes of my father's home, 
i thou hast trod the sands of Seistan, 750 
i seen the River of Helmund, and the Lake 
Zirrah; and the aged Zal himself 
) often stroked thy neck, and given thee 

food, 
n in a golden platter soaked with wine, 
1 said: O Ruksh! hear Euatum well! — ^but I 
re never known my grandsire's furrowed 
face, 

seen his lofty house in Seistan, 
' slaked my thirst at the clear Helmund 
stream; 

lodged among my father's foes, and seen 
asiab's cities only, Samarcand, 760 

hara, and lone Khiva in the waste, 
[ the black Toorkmun tents; and only drunk 

desert rivers, Moorghab and Tejend, 
ik, and where the Kalmuks feed their sheep, 

northern Sir; and this great Oxus stream, 

yellow Oxus, by whose brink I die." 



mbare the action of the horse of Achilles, 
Iliad, xlx, end. I 



Then, with a heavy groan, Rustum be- 
wailed: — 
<'0h, that its waves were flowing over me! 
Oh, that I saw its grains of yellow silt 
Roll tumbling in the current o 'er my head ! ' ' 
But, with a grave mild voice, Sohrab re- 
plied:— 771 
''Desire not that, my father! thou must live. 
For some are born to do great deeds, and live. 
As some are born to be obscured, and die. 
Do thou the deeds I die too young to do, 
And reap a second glory in thine age; 
Thou art my father, and thy gain is mine. 
But cornel thou seest this great host of men 
Which follow me; I pray thee, slay not these! 
Let me entreat for them; what have they 
done! 780 
They followed me, my hope, my fame, my star. 
Let them all cross the Oxus back in peace. 
But me thou must bear hence, not send with 

them. 
But carry me with thee to Seistan, 
And place me on a bed, and mourn for me. 
Thou, aad the snow-haired Zal, and all thy 

friends. 
And thou must lay me in that lovely earth. 
And heap a stately mound above my bones. 
And plant a far-seen pillar over all. 
That so the passing horseman on the waste 790 
May see my tomb a great way off, and cry: 
Sohrab, the mighty Bustum's son, lies there. 
Whom his great father did in ignorance kill! 
And I be not forgotten in my grave." 
And, with a mournful voice, Rustum re- 
plied: — 
"Fear not! as thou hast said, Sohrab, my son. 
So shall it be ; for I will burn my tents. 
And quit the host, and bear thee hence with me, 
And carry thee away to Seistan, 
And place thee on a bed, and mourn for thee. 
With the snow-headed Zal, and all my friends. 
And I will lay thee in that lovely earth, S02 
And heap a stately mound above thy bones. 
And plant a far-seen pillar over all, 
And men shall not forget thee in thy grave. 
And I will spare thy host ; yea, let them go ! 
Let them all cross the Oxus back in peace! 
What should I do with slaying any more? 
For would that all that I have ever slain 
Might be once more alive ; my bitterest foes, 810 
And they who were called champions in their 

time. 
And through whose death I won that fame I 

have — 
And I were nothing but a common man, 
A poor, mean soldier, and without renown. 
So thou mightest live too, my son^ my cloisl^ 
Or xathQT '?}o\i\d WiAt \) ^^^ti \ xcL^^t^l^ 
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Might now be lying on this bloody sand, 
Near death, and by an ignorant stroke of thine, 
Not thou of mine; and I might die, not thou; 
And I, not thou, be borne to Seistan; 820 

And Zal might weep above my grave, not thine; 
And say: son, I weep thee not too sore, 
For willingly, I know, thou met*st thine end! 
But now in blood and battles was my youth, 
And full of blood and battles is my age. 
And I shall never end this life of blood." 
Then, at the point of death, Sohrab re- 
plied: — 
' < A life of blood indeed, thou dreadful man f 
But thou shalt yet have peace; only not now, 
Not yet! but thou shalt have it on that day. 
When thou shalt sail in a high-masted ship, S31 
Thou and the other peers of Kai Khosroo, 
Returning home over the salt blue sea. 
From laying thy dear master in his grave." 
And Sustum gazed in Sohrab 's face, and 
said: — 
''Soon be that day, my son, and deep that sea! 
Till then, if fate so wills, let me endure. * ' 
He spoke; and Sohrab smiled on him, and 
took 
The spear, and drew it from his side, and eased 
His wound's imperious anguish; but the blood 
Came welling from the open gash, and life S41 
Flowed with the stream; — all down his cold 

white side 
The crimson torrent ran, dim now and soiled. 
Like the soiled tissue of white violets 
Left, freshly gathered, on their native bank, 
By children whom their nurses call with haste 
Indoors from the sun's eye; his head drooped 

low, 
His limbs grew slack; motionless, white, he 

lay — 
White, with eyes closed; only when heavy gasps, 
Deep heavy gasps quivering through all his 
frame, 850 

Convulsed him back to life, he opened them. 
And fixed them feebly on his father's face; 
Till now all strength was ebbed, and from his 

limbs 
Unwillingly the spirit fled away, 
Regretting the warm mansion which it left. 
And youth, and bloom, and this delightful 
world. 
So, on the bloody sand, Sohrab lay dead; 
And the great Bustum drew his horseman's 

cloak 
Down o'er his face, and sate by his dead son. 
As those black granite pillars, once high- 
reared 860 
By Jemshidi in Persepolis, to bear 

/ Or JawsbJd f a mythical king at Persia. Perse- 
po/Js Is noted for its ruins ot ancient grandeur. 



His house, now 'mid their broken flights of 

steps 
Lie prone, enormous, down the mountain side- 
So in the sand lay Bustum by his son. 

And night came down over the solemn waste. 
And the two gazing hosts, and that sole pair. 
And darkened all; and a cold fog, with ni^t, 
Crept from the Oxus. Soon a hum arose 
As of a great assembly loosed, and fires 
Began to twinkle through the fog; for now 870 
Both armies moved to camp, and took their 

meal; 
The Persians took it on the open sands 
Southward, the Tartars by the river marge; 
And Bustum and his son were left alone. 

But the majestic river floated on. 
Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 
Into the frosty starlight, and there moved, 
Bejoicing, through the hushed Chorasmian 

waste. 
Under the solitary moon; — ^he flowed 
Right for the polar star, past Orgunj6,2 880 
Brinmiing, and bright, and large; then sands 

begin 
To hem his watery march, and dam his streams, 
And split his currents; that for many a league 
The shorn and parcelled Oxus strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles— 
Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 
In his high mountain-cradle in Pamere, 
A foiled circuitous wanderer — till at last 
The longed-for dash of waves is heard, and wide 
His luminous home of waters opens, bright 890 
And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bathed* 

stars 
Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea. 

PHILOMELA* 

Hark! ah, the nightingale — 

The tawny-throated I 

Hark, from that moonlit cedar what a burst! 

What triumph! hark! — ^what pain! 

O wanderer from a Grecian shore, 
Still, after many years,, in distant lands, 
Still nourishing in thy bewildered brain 
That wild, unquenched, deep-sunken, old-world 

pain — 
Say, will it never healf 

And can this fragrant lawn 1^ 

With its cool trees, and night. 
And the sweet, tranquil Thames, 
And moonshine, and the dew, 

2 A village near Khiva. 

* See the familiar story of Philomela and Procne 
in Greek mythology. The poem is -evideiitll 
a^^t«««ft^ lo «k. tclend« "Eugenia." 
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acked heart and brain 
10 balmf 

)u to-night behold, 

irough the moonlight on this English 

rasSy 

riendly palace in the Thraeian wild? 

»u again peruse 

t cheeks and seared eyes 20 

) clear web, and thy dumb sister's 

lamef 

)u once more assay 

hi, and feel come over thee, 

^itive, the feathery change 

3re, and once more seem to make re- 

mnd 

re and hate, triumph and agony, 

lulis, and the high Cephissian valef 

Eugenia — 

ick the bursts come crowding through 

le leaves! 

thou hearestf 80 

passion! 

pain! 

KAISER DEAD 

April 6, 1887. 

Caiser dead? The heavy news 
ite to Cobhami calls the Muse, 
bere in Farringford^ she brews 
'he ode sublime, 
Pen-bryn's bold bards pursues 
. rival rhyme. 

racelet tail, Kai's busy feet, 
lown to all the village-street. 

poor Kai deadf say all I meet; 

A loss indeed ! ' ' 
le croon pathetic, sweet, 
►f Robin's reed!* 12 

's ago I brought him down, 
dog, from London town; 
ds small throat of black and brown 
. ribbon blue, 
iched by glorious renown 
. dachshound true. 

;her, most majestic dame, 
d-unmixed, from Potsdam^ came; 
iser's race we deemed the same — 
fo lineage higher. 

rey, where Arnold was then living. 

on*s home on the Isle of Wight. 

i^is Morris lived at Pen-bryn, in Wales. 

1 from Burns's Poor Mailie'a Elegy, which 

old Is imitating. 

lence of the German emperor. 



And so he bore the imperial name. 

But ah, his sire! 24 

Soon, soon the days conviction bring. 
The collie hair, the collie swing. 
The tail's indomitable ring. 

The eye's unrest — 
The case was clear; a mongrel thing 

Kai stood confest. 

But all those virtues, which commend 
The humbler sort who serve and tend. 
Were thine in store, thou faithful friend. 

What sense, what cheer! 
To us, declining towards our end, 

A mate how dear! 36 

For Max, thy brother-dog, began 

To flag, and feel his narrowing span. 

And cold, besides, his blue blood ran, 

Since, 'gainst the classes. 
He heard, of late, the Grand Old Man 

Incite the Masses.^ 

Yes, Max and we grew slow and sad; 
But Kai, a tireless shepherd-lad. 
Teeming with plans, alert, and glad 

In work or play, 
Like sunshine went and came, and bade 

Live out the day! 48 

Stilly still I see the figure smart — 

Trophy in mouth, agog to start. 

Then, home returned, once more depart; 

Or prest together 
Against thy mistress, loving heart, 

In winter weather. 

I see the tail, like bracelet twirled. 
In moments of disgrace uncurled. 
Then at a pardoning word re-furled, 

A conquering sign; 
Crying, ''Come on, and range the world. 

And never pine." 60 

Thine eye was bright, thy coat it shone; 
Thou hadst thine errands, off and on; 
In joy thy last morn flew; anon, 

A fit! All's over; 
And thou art gone where Geist^ hath gone, 

And Toss, and Rover. 

Poor Max, with downcast, reverent head. 
Regards his brother's form outspread; 

6 A mild thrust at GladRtone and his Home Rule 

Bill. 

7 Mourned in «l ^t^nVoxx^ fe\fe%>j , QteV^V % Qtx^vk^. 
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Full well Max knows the friend iB dead 

Whose cordial talk, 
And jokes, in doggish language said, 

Beguiled his walk. 

And Glory, stretched at Burwood gate. 
Thy passing by doth vainly wait; 
And jealous Jock, thy only hate. 

The chiel from Skye, 
Lets from his shaggy Highland pate 

Thy memory die. 

Well, fetch his graven collar fine. 
And rub the steel, and make it shine. 
And leave it round thy neck to twine, 

Kai, in thy grave. 
There of thy master keep that sign. 

And this plain stave. 

DOVER BEACH* 



The sea is calm to-night. 

The tide is full, the moon lies fair 

Upon the straits; — on the French coast the 

light 
Gleams and is gone; the cliffs of England 

stand. 
Glimmering and vast, out in the tranquil bay. 
Come to the window, sweet is the night-air! 
Only, from the long line of spray 
Where the sea meets the moon-blanched land. 
Listen! you hear the grating roar 
Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and 

fling, IC 

At their return, up the high strand. 
Begin, and cease, and then again begin. 
With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 
The eternal note of sadness in. 

Sophocles long ago ] 

Heard it on the iEgsean, and it brought 

Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow 

Of human misery^ we 

Find also in the sound a thought. 

Hearing it by this distant northern sea. 20 

The Sea of Faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth's 

shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furlad. 
But now I only hear 
Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Betreating, to the breath 
Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the' world. 

* Another expression of Arnold's Stoic creed. See 
Dote on bis sonnet To a Friend, p. 642. 



Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another; for the world, which seems 



SO 



To lie before us like a land of dreams. 
So various, so beautiful, so new. 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light. 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 
And we are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and 

flight. 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 

THE LAST WOBD 

Creep into thy narrow bed. 
Creep, and let no more be said! 
Vain thy onset! all stands fast. 
Thou thyself must break at last. 

Let the long contention cease! 
Geese are swans, and swans are geese. 
Let them have it how they will! 
Thou art tired; best be still. 

They out-talked thee, hissed thee, tore theef 
Better men fared thus before thee; 
Fired their ringing shot and passed, 
Hotly charged — and sank at last. 

Charge once more, then, and be dumb! 
Let the victors, when they come, 
When the forts of folly fall. 
Find thy body by the wall! 

CULTUBE AND HUMAN PEBFECTION* 

The disparagers of culture make its modn 
curiosity; sometimes, indeed, they make iti 
motive mere exclusiveness and vanity. The eol* 
ture which is supposed to plume itself on a 
smattering of Greek and Latin is a cultoie 
which is begotten by nothing so intellectual as 
curiosity; it is valued either out of sheer vanity 
and ignorance, or else as an engine of social 
and class distinction, separating its holder, like 
a badge or title, from other people who hsfe 
not got it. No serious man would call this <w^ 
ture, or attach any value to it, as culture, at aO. 
To find the real ground for the very differeit 
estimate which serious people will set upon cul- 
ture, we must find some motive for culture ia 
the terms of which may lie a real ambiguity; 
and such a motive the word curiosity gives ns. 

I have before now pointed out that we Eng- 
lish do not, like the foreigners, use this word 

* From the first chapter of Culture and Anerchi 
(1867), entiUed ''Sweetness and Light" 
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in a good sense as well as in a bad sense. With 
US the word is always used in a somewhat dis- 
approving sense. A liberal and intelligent 
eagerness about the things of the mind may be 
meant by a foreigner when he speaks of 
curiosity, but with us the word always conveys 
a certain notion of frivolous and unedifying 
activity. In the Quarterly BevieWy some little 
tune ago, was an estimate of the celebrated 
French critic, M. Sainte-Beuve, and a very in- 
adequate estimate it in my judgment was. And 
its inadequacy consisted chiefly in this: that in 
our English way it left out of sight the double 
sense really involved in the word curiosity, 
thinking enough was said to stamp M. Sainte- 
Beuve with blame if it was said that he was 
impelled in his operations as a critic by 
curiosity, and omitting either to perceive that 
M. Sainte-Beuve himself, and many other peo- 
ple with him, would consider that this was 
spraiseworthy and not blameworthy, or to point 
0Q|; why it ought really to be accounted worthy 
of blame and not of praise. For, as there is a 
curiosity about intellectual matters which is 
futile and merely a disease, so there is certainly 
a curiosity, — a desire after the things of the 
mind simply for their own sakes and for the 
pleasure of seeing them as they are, — which is, 
in an intelligent being, natural and laudable. 
Nay, and the very desire to see things as they 
aref implies a balance and regulation of mind 
which is not often attained without fruitful 
effort, and which is the very opposite of the 
blind and diseased impulse of mind which is 
what we mean to blame when we blame curiosity. 
Montesquieu^ says: ''The first motive which 
ought to impel us to study is the desire to 
augment the excellence of our nature, and to 
raider an intelligent being yet more intelli- 
gent." This is the true ground to assign for 
the genuine scientific passion, however mani- 
fested, and for culture, viewed simply as a 
frnit of this passion ; and it is a worthy ground, 
«?en though we let the term curiosity stand to 
describe it. 

But there is of culture another view, in which 
not solely the scientific passion, the sheer desire 
to see things as they are, natural and proper in 
an intelligent being, appears as the ground of 
it There is a view in which all the love of our 
neighbour, the impulses towards action, help, 

lA French writer of the 18th century, author of 
the celebrated philosophical work on The 
Spirit of the Laws. 

t This phrase, derived from Wordsworth, has been 
given wide currency by Arnold. See Words- 
worth's Sui^plementary Essay to his Preface 
to the Lyrical Ballads, 



and beneficence, the desire for removing human 
error, clearing human confusion, and diminish- 
ing human misery, the noble aspiration to leave 
the world better and happier than we found it, 
— ^motives eminently such as are called social, — 
come in as part of the grounds of culture, and 
the main and pre-eminent part. Culture is, 
then, properly described, not as having its 
origin in curiosity, but as having its origin in 
the love of perfection; it is a study of perfec- 
tion. It moves by the force, not merely or 
primarily of the scientific passion for pure 
knowledge, but also of the moral and social 
passion for doing good. As, in the first view 
of it, we took for its worthy motto Montes- 
quieu's words, "To render an intelligent being 
yet more intelligent ! " so, in the second view 
of it, there is no better motto which it can 
have than these words of Bishop Wilson^ : "To 
make reason and the will of God prevail! " 

Only, whereas the passion for doing good is 
apt to be over-hasty in determining what rea- 
son and the will of God say, because its turn 
is for acting rather than thinking, and it wants 
to be beginning to act; and whereas it is apt 
to take its own conceptions^ which proceed from 
its own state of development and share in all 
the imperfections and immaturities of this, for 
a basis of action; what distinguishes culture is, 
that it is possessed by the scientific passion, as 
well as by the passion of doing good; that it 
demands worthy notions of reason and the will 
of God, and does not readily suffer its own 
crude conceptions to substitute themselves for 
them. And knowing that no action or insti- 
tution can be salutary and stable which is not 
based on reason and the will of God, it is not 
so bent on acting and instituting, even with the 
great aim of diminishing human error and 
misery ever before its thoughts, but that it 
can remember that acting and instituting are 
of little use, unless we know how and what we 
ought to act and to institute. 

This culture is more interesting and more 
far-reaching than that other, which is founded 
solely on the scientific passion for knowing. 
But it needs times of faith and ardour, times 
when the intellectual horizon is opening and 
widening all round us, to flourish in. And is 
not the close and bounded intellectual horizon 
within which we have long lived and moved 
now lifting up, and are not new lights finding 
free passage to shine in upon usf For a long 
time there was no passage for them to make 
their way in upon us, and then it was of no 

2 Thomas Wilson, Bishop of the Isle of Man (d. 
1765). 
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use to think of adapting the world's action to 
them. Where was the hope of making reason 
and the will of God prevail among people who 
had a routine which thej had christened reason 
and the will of God, in which they were inex- 
tricably bound, and beyond which they had no 
power of looking? But now the iron force of 
adhesion to the old routine, — social, political 
religious, — has wonderfully yielded; the iron 
force of exclusion of all whidi is new has won- 
derfully yielded. The danger now is, not that 
people should obstinately refuse to allow any- 
thing but their old routine to pass for reason 
and the will of God, but either that they should 
allow some novelty or other to pass for these too 
easily, or else that they should underrate the 
importance of them altogether, and think it 
enough to follow action for its own sake, with- 
out troubling themselves to make reason and 
the will of God prevail therein. Now, then, is 
the moment for culture to be of service, culture 
which believes in making reason and the will 
of God prevail; believes in perfection; is the 
study and pursuit of perfection; and is no 
longer debarred, by a rigid invincible exclusion 
of whatever is new, from getting acceptance 
for its ideas, simply because they are new. 

The momeni;) this view of culture is seized, 
the moment it is regarded not solely as the 
endeavour to see things as they are, to draw 
towards a knowledge of the universal order 
which seems to be intended and aimed at in the 
world, and which it is a man's happiness to go 
along with or his misery to go counter to, — ^to 
learn, in short, the will of God, — the moment, 
I say, culture is considered not merely as the 
endeavour to see and learn this, but as the 
endeavour, also, to make it prevail, the moral, 
social, and beneficent character of culture be- 
comes manifest. The mere endeavour to see 
and learn the truth for our own personal satis- 
faction is indeed a commencement for making 
it prevail, a preparing the way for this, which 
always serves this, and is wrongly, therefore. 
Stamped with blame absolutely in itself and not 
only in its caricature and degeneration. But 
perhaps it has got stamped with blame and dis- 
paraged with the dubious title of curiosity 
because, in comparison with this wider en- 
deavour of such great and plain utility, it looks 
selfish, petty, and unprofitable. 

And religion, the greatest and most impor- 
tant of the efforts by which the human race 
has manifested its impulse to perfect itself, — 
religion, that voice of the deepest human expe- 
rience, — does not only enjoin and sanction the 
aim which is the great aim of culture, the 



aim of setting ourselves to ascertain what per- 
fection is, and to make it prevail; but also, in 
determining generally in what human perfec- 
tion consists, religion comeis to a eonclnnon 
identical with that which culture, — culture 
seeking the determination of this question 
through all the voices of human ezperienee 
which have been heard upon it, of art, scienee, 
poetry, philosophy, history, as well as of reli- 
gion, in order to give a greater fullness and 
certainty to its solution, — likewise reaches. Be- 
ligion says: The Idngdom of God is within 
you; and culture, in like manner, places human 
perfection in an internal condition, in the i 
growth and predominance of our humanity pro- ' 
per, as distinguished from our animality. It 
places it in the ever-increasing efficacy and in 
the general harmonious expansion of those gifts 
of thought and feeling which make the peca- 
liar dignity, wealth, and happiness of human 
nature. As I have said on a former occasion: 
' ' It is in making endless additions to itself, in 
the endless expansion of its powers, in endless 
growth in wisdom and beauty, that the spirit of 
the human race finds its ideal. To reach this 
ideal, culture is an indispensable aid, and that 
is the true value of culture." Not a having 
and a resting, but a growing and a becoming, 
is the character of perfection as culture con- 
ceives it; and here, too, it coincides with rdi- 
gion. .....•• 

But the point of view of culture, keeping 
the mark of human perfection simply and 
broadly in view, and not assigning to thi8pe^ 
fection, as religion or utilitarianism f ssigns to 
it, a special and limited character, this pomt 
of view, I say, of culture is best given bf 
these words of Epictetus^: ''It is a sign cl 
d<f>via,^' says he, — that is, of a nature not 
finely tempered, — ^"to give yourselves up t© 
things which relate to the body; to make, for 
instance, a great fuss about exercise, a great 
fuss about eating, a great fuss about drinkingy 
a great fuss about walking, a great fuss about 
riding. All these things ought to be done menif 
by the way; the formation of the spirit and 
character must be our real concern." This is ad- 
mirable; and, indeed, the Greek word €^t*i 
a finely tempered nature, gives exactly the no*, 
tion of perfection as culture brings us to eoi* 
ceive it: a harmonious perfection, a perfee- 
tion in which the characters of beauty and 10*1 
telligence are both present, which unites '* 
two noblest of things, * ' — as Swift, who of 01 
of the two, at any rate, had himself all to* 
little, most happily calls them in his Battle of 

1 See note on Arnold's sonnet To a Friend. 
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he Book*, — <'tlie two noblest of UiiugB, sweet- 
i€*s and light."' The ti^vittt is the man 
rbo tendf toward gweetness and light; tbe 
i^i* on the other hand, is our Philistine.* 
rhe imntense spiritual Hignificance of the 
Jieeks Ib due to their having been inspired 
*ith this central and happj idea of the esaen- 
Jal character of human perfection; and Mr. 
Srigbt 's'> misconception of culture, as a smat' 
wing of Greek nnd Latin, comes itself, after 
ill, from this wonderful significance of the 
9reeks having afFected the very machinery of 
OUT education, and is in itself a klod of bom- 
tge to It 

In thus making sweetness anil light to be 
charactera of perfection, culture is of like 
spirit with poetry, follows one law with po- 
vaj. Far more thsn on our freedom, our 
popnlation, and our industrialism, many 
unongst 1IS rely upon our religious organiza- 
tiou to save ub. I have called religion a. yet 
■NTS impoitaut manifestation of human na- 
tore than poetry, because it has worked on a 
broader Beak for perfection, and with greater 
mssaes of men. But the idea of beauty and of 
■ human nature perfect on all its sides, wliich is 
ttic dominant idea of poetry, ie a true and in- 
TClnable idea, though it has not yet had the 
IDCCeas that the idea of conquering the ohvioui 
faults of our animality, and of a human na- 
ture perfect on tbe moral side, — -which is the 
dominant idea of religion, — has been ensbled 
to have; and it is destined, adding to itself 
ttie religious idea gf a devout energy, to trans- 
form and govern tbe other. 

The beet art and poetry of the OreebB, in 
which religion and poetry are one, in which the 
Idea of beauty and of a human nature perfect 
on ill sides adds to itself a religious and de- 
vout energy, and works in the strength of that, 
ll en this account of such surpassing interest 

£d instruct ivenesB for us, though it was, — as 
ting regard to the human race in general, 
tBd, indeed, having regard to the Greeks them- 
Td»ei, we must own.^a premature attempt, an 
j*tempt which for success needed the moral 
Tid religious fibre in humanity to be more 
meed and developed than it had jei been. But 



'"Well endowed by nature." 
•"Ill endowed bj nature." 

.'Amold's name for Ihe middle class of BoKtlsh 
■oelety, whose di'fect he declares to be nar- 
. rawness. 

'John Bright, a T.lbernl nlBtPKmBn. wba had 
•coKed at Arnold's advocacy of culture. 
Swift dertTea the wards from the labor of (he 
beei, that All their tiEvca "with honey sad 
wax, thus farniBhlng maaklud with th? two 
noblest of tblngB, BweetneBS and llBht." The 
tprms stand (or spiritual beauty and Intellec- 
tual breadth. 



Greece did not err in having the idea of beau- 
ty, harmony, and complete human perfection, 
so present and paramount. It is impossible to 
have this idea too present and paramount; only, 
the moral fibre must be braced too. And we, 
becaase we have braced tbe moral fibre, are 
not on that account in the right way, if at the 
same time the idea of beauty, harmony, and 
complete human perfection is wanting or mis- 
apprehended amongst us. 



The Celt's quick feeling for what is noble 
and distinguished gave his poetry style; his 
indomitable personality gave it pride and pas- 
sion ; his sensibility and nervous exaltation 
gave it a better gift still, the gift of render- 
ing with wonderful felicity the magical charm 
of nature. The forest solitude, the bubbling 
spring, the wild flowers, are everywhere in ro- 
mance. They have a mysterious life and grace 
there; they are Nature's own children, and 
utter her secret in a way which makes them 
something quit« different from the woods, wa- 
ters, and plants of Greek and Latin poetry. 
Now of this delicate magic, Celtic romance is 
so pre-eminent a mistress, that it seems impos- 
sible to believe the power did not come into 
romance from the Celts. Magic is just the 
word for it, — the magic of nature; not merely 
the beauty of nature, — that the Greeks and 
Latins had ; not merely an honest smack of the 
soil, a faithful realism, — that tbe Germans 
had; but the intimate life of Nature, her 
weird power and her fairy charm. As the 
Ssion names of places, with the pleasant 
wholesome smack of the soil in them, — Weath- 
ersfield, Thaxted, Shalford, — are to the Celtic 
names of places, with their penetrating, lofty 
beauty, — Velindra, Tyntagel, Caernarvon, — so 
is tbe homely realism of German and Norse 
nature to the fairy -like loveliness of Celtic 
nature. Gwydion wants a wife for his pupil: 
"Well," says Math, "we will seek, I and 
thou, by charms and illusions, to form a wife 
for him out of flowers. So they took tbe blos- 
soms of the oak, and the blossoms of the broom, 
and the blossoms of the meadow-sweet, and pro- 
duced from them a maiden, the fairest and 
most graceful that man ever saw. And they 
baptized ber, and gave her the name of Flower- 
Aspect."! Celtic romance is full of exquisite 

tFrom On tHe Study of CtHic tHerafure (1S66). 

The Celtic race U rPiirpsented mainly by tbe 

Welsh, the Irish, and the Hl^hlaad Scotch, 
t Tb<B and thp following quotations are taken 

Iram tbe Welsb iraMHOolaii, Ua.'U\*.'>»A. >!> 

Lndy CllSLt\iltWi QmctX. 
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touclies like tbat, showing the delicacy of the 
Celt's feeling in these matters, and how deep- 
ly Nature lets him come iota her secrets. The 
quick dropping of blood is called "faster than 
the fall of the dewdrop from the blade of 
reed-grasB upon the eaitb, when the dew of 
June is at the heaviest." And thus is Olwen 
described: "More yellow was her hair than 
the flower of the broom, and her skin was 
whiter than the foam of the wave, and fairer 
were her hands and her fingers than the 
bloSHoms of the wood-anemony amidst the 
spray of the meadow fountains." For loveli- 
ness it would be haid to beat that; and for 
magical clearness and aeaTncHS take the 
following: — 

"And Iq the evening Peredur entered a val- 
1<7, and at the head of the valley he came to 
a hermit's cell, and the hermit welcomeii htm 
gladly, and there he spent the night. And in 
the morning he arose, and when he went forth, 
behold! a shower of snow had fallen the night 
before, and a hawk had killed a wild-fowl in 
front of the celL And the noise of the horse 
scared the hawk away, and a raven alighted 
upon the bird. And Peredur stood and com- 
pared the blackness of the raven and the white- 
neas of the snow, and the redness of the blood, 
to the hair of the lady whom beat be loved, 
which was blacker than the raven, and to her 
skin, which was whiter than the snow, and to 
her two cheeks, which were redder than 
blood upon the snow appeared to be." 

And this, which is perhaps less striking, is not 
less beautiful: 

"And early in the day Geraint and Enid left 
the wood, and they came to an open country, 
with meadowB on one hand and mowers mowing 
the meadows. And there was a river before 
them, and the horses bent doivn and drank thi 
water. And they went np out of the river by 
a steep bank, and there they met a slender 
stripling with a satchel about his neck; and he 
had a small blue pitcher in his hand, and a 
bowl on the mouth of the pitcher." 

Aod here the landscape, up to this point sc 
Greek in its clear beauty, is suddenly magical- 
ized by the romance touch: 

"Am! they saw a tall tree by the side of the 
river, one-half of which was in Sames from the 
root to the top, and the other half was green 
and in full leaf." 

Magic is the word to insist upon, — a magic 
ally vivid and near interpretation of nature; 
since it ia this which constitutes the specia] 
charm and power of the effect I am calling at 
tention to, and it is for this that the Celt's 
seaaibllitjr girea hiffl a peculiar aptitude. 



WOEDSWOBTH" 

"But torn we," as Wordsworth saya, "fni 
these bold, bad men," the haunters of SdeI 
Science Congresses. And let ns be on m 
guard, too, against the ezhibitora and eztidlsi 
of a "acientifle system of thought" in Word 
worth 's poetry. The poetry will never be Hi 
aright while they thus exhibit it. The can 
of its greatness is simple, and may be told qaii 
simply. Wordsworth's poetry is great beesn 
of the extraordinary power with which Word 
worth feels the joy offered to us in natnr 
the joy offered to us in the simple primary a 
fections and duties; and because of the eitn 
ordinary power with which, in case after «•> 
he shows us this joy, and renders it so as i 
make us share it. 

The source of joy from which he thus drai 
is the truest and most unfailing sonree of ji 
accessible to man. It is also accesaible oi 
versally. Wordsworth brings us word, thei 
fore, according to bis own strong and cban 
teristie line, he brings us word 

"Of Joy In wUeit commonalty ■pcead."! 
Here is an immense advantage for a po 
Wordsworth tells of what aU seek, and te 
of it at its truest and best sonree, and yet 
source where all may go and draw from it 
Nevertheless, we are not to suppose U 
everything is precious which Wordswor 
standing even at this perennial and beanti 
source, may give us. Wordsworth ians are i 
to talk as if it must be. They will speak w 
the same reverence of The Sailor's Mother, 
example, as of Lucjl Gray. They do their n 
ter harm by such lack of discrimination. Ii 
Gray is a beautiful success; The SaiioT't Me 
er is a failure.t To give aright what he wiri 
to give, to interpret and render snceessfnOy, 
not always within Wordsworth's own eonimii 
It is within no poet's eomuiaDd; here ia < 
part of the Muse, the iDBpiration, the God, I 
"not ourselves. "» In Wordsworth's «*Be, I 
accident, for so it may almost be ealM, 
inspiration, is of peculiar importance. 
poet, perhaps, is so evidently filled with a I 

I The ReclvK, line 7T1. 

: Arnold elsewhere Hpeaka ot delt; aa tbe "V 
enc; not ourselves tbat makes (ot rlgbtn 

• Prom the Preface to The PoetKt of Worirt* 
chogcn and edlled b; Arnold (1879). IB 
psBBORe JiiBt preceding. Arnold depreestc* 



make Wordsworth sponioi 
ak a Social Sdiaa! 



)inp|pte philosophical 

for Instance, aa a 8--^^ 

mlgbt dry If and dismally qbdU 

e thought otherwise. Bee bU W 
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.cred energy when the inspiration is upon change wrought by genuine poetic style. It is 

no poet, when it fails him, is so left style, again, and the elevation given by style, 

L as is a breaking wave.^' I remember which chiefly makes the effectiveness of Lao- 

g him say tha' * * Goethe *s poetry was not danda. Still, the right sort of verse to choose 

ible^ enough." The remark is striking from Wordsworth, if we are to seize his true 

rue; no line in Qoethe, as Goethe said and most characteristic form of expression, is 

f, but its maker knew well how it came a line like this from Michael: 

Wordsworth is right, Goethe's poetry ..^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ „P ^ ^^ ^^^^^ .. 
inevitable; not inevitable enough. But 

worth's poetry, when he is at his best, ^^^^^ ^^ nothing subtle in it, no heightening, 

dtable, as inevitable as Nature herself. ''^ »J"^y ^5 P"^^^"" ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^"®^» 

jht seem that Nature not only gave him ^^ ^> ^^^ ^* *» expression of the highest and 

atter for his poem, but wrote his poem '"^i* *^"^y expressive kind, 

m. He has no style. He was too con- Wordsworth owed much to Bums, and a style 

t with MUton not to catch at times his ^* perfect plainness, relying for effect solely 

•'s manner, and he has fine Miltonic ^^ ^^^ weight and force of that which with 

but he has no assured poetic style of his ®^*^^® fidelity it utters, Burns could show him: 

like Milton. When he seeks to have a "The poor Inhabitant below 

he faUs into ponderosity and pomposity. X'n^ g^iX*?eU%'he%"rieSd?? ^ow *"' 

Excursion we have his style, as an artis- And softer flame; 

,duct of his own creation; and although ^-^ X"l''8tafned°hirn.ml"'" '*"' 

r* completely failed to recognize Words- „ .,, . . . 

's real greatness, he was yet not wrong Every one will be conscious of a likeness here 

ing of the Excurmn, as a work of poetic *°. Wordsworth ; and if Wordsworth did great 

"This wiU never do." And yet mag- *^8* "**'' *•*" ""^'y P^"" manner, we must 

J is that power, which Wordsworth has remember, what indeed he himself would al- 

f assured and possessed poetic style, he l^^ have been forward to acknowledge, that 

mething which is an equivalent for it. ^"L"?, "'f ^* ^^'^'^ '"°'- . , 

ry one who has any sense for these things ?*'"' Wordsworth's use of it has something 

he subtle turn, the heightening, which is '»'^'<'"« , *"'• unmatchable. Nature, herself, 

to a poet's verse by his genius for style. '"Tf' '•?'. u'** *'^!J^'' °"* "v ^^ l*"''' 

n feel it in the and to write for him with her own bare, sheer, 

penetrating power. This arises from two 

Lfter life's fitful fever, he sleeps weU"5 ^^^^^^. ^^^ ^^^ profound sincereness with 

ikespeare; in the - which Wordsworth feels his subject, and also 

"... though fallen on evil days, from the profoundly sincere and natural char- 

1 days though fallen, and evil tongues"*- ^^^^^ ^^ ^.^ ^^^.^^^ .^^^If ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^jjj 

Iton. It is the incomparable charm of ^^^^^ ^^^^i a subject with nothing but the most 

's power of poetic style which gives such pj^j first-hand, almost austere naturalness, 

to Paradise Regained, and makes a great ^^^ expression may often be caUed bald, as, 

3f a work in which Milton's imagination f^,, instance, in the poem of Resolution and 

lot soar high. Wordsworth has m con- independence; but it is bald as the bare moun- 

possession, and at command, no style of ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^i^j^ ^ baldness which is 

nd; but he had too poetic a nature, and f^jj ^^ grandenr. 

ad the great poets too well, not to catch, wherever we meet with the successful bal- 

lave already remarked, something of it ^^^^^ j^ Wordsworth, of profound truth of sub- 

inally. We find it not only in his Miltomc j^^^. ^^h profound truth of execution, he is 

we find It in such a phrase as this, where ^^j^^g jjig y^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^lo^^ ^^:^^^ ^^^^ 

inner is his own, not Milton s: perfectly exhibit this balance. I have a warm 

. . . the fierce confederate storm admiration for Laodamia and for the great 

»f sorrow barricadoed evermore n^^ . k«* ,•* t ««, ♦rx 4.«n ♦i,^ ««»« *«„4.i> t ««,i 

^rithin the walls of cities;"? 0»«/ out if I am to tell the very truth, I find 

?h even here, perhaps, the power of style, Laodamia not wholly free from something ar- 

is undeniable, is more properly that of tificial, and the great Ode not wholly free from 

lit prose than the subtle heightening and something declamatory. If I had to pick out 

poems of a kind most perfectly to show Words- 
spontaneous i.U} • T V 1J XV 1. 

lis Jeffrey, first editor of the Edinburgh Re- wqrth 's unique power, I should rather choose 

^1 TTT 11 oo poems such as Michael, The Fountain, The Eich' 

6tn, III, 11, 2o. 

Lost, vll, 25. 

Recluse, II. 831-833. s A Bard's Eipitaiplv, «\.. \. 
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land Reaper, And poems with the peculiar and 
unique beauty which distinguishes these, Words- 
worth produced in considerable number; be- 
sides very many other poems of which the 
worth, although not so rare as the worth of 
these, is still exceedingly high. 

On the whole, then, as I said at the begin- 
ning, not only is Wordsworth eminent by rea- 
son of the goodness of his best work, but he is 
eminent also by reason of the great body of 
good work which he has left to us. With the 
ancients I will not compare him. In many re- 
spects the ancients are far above us, and yet 
there is something that we demand which they 
can never give. Leaving the ancients, let us 
come to the poets and poetry of Christendom. 
Dante, Shakespeare, Moli^re, Milton, Goethe, 
are altogether larger and more splendid lumi- 
naries in the poetical heaven than Wordsworth. 
But I know not where else, among the mod- 
erns, we are to find his superiors 

He is one of the very chief glories of English 
Poetry; and by nothing is England so glorious 
as by her poetry. Let us lay aside every weight 
which hinders our getting him recognized as 
this, and let our one study be to bring to pass, 
as widely as possible and as truly as possible, 
his own word concerning his poems: "They 
will cooperate with the benign tendencies in hu- 
man nature and society, and will, in their de- 
gree, be eflScacious in making men wiser, better 
and happier.'' 



JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE 
(1818-1894) 

THE SAILING OF THE SPANISH 
ARMADA* 

The weather moderating, the fleet was again 
collected in the Bay of FerroU by the 6th- 
16th2 of July. All repairs were completed by 
the llth-21st, and the next day, 12th-22nd, the 



Armada took leave of S^ain for the las 
The scene as the fleet passed out of t 
bour must have been singularly beautif 
was a treacherous interval of real summi 
early sun was lighting the long chain 
Galician mountains, marking with shade 
cleft defiles, and shining softly on the 
walls and vineyards of Corufia. The wi 
light, and falling towards a calm; the 
galleons drifted slowly with the tide 
purple water, the long streamers trailin 
the trucks, the red crosses, the emblem 
crusade, showing bright upon the hangii 
The fruit boats were bringing off tt 
fresh supplies, and the pinnaces hasten 
the ships with the last loiterers on shoi 
of thirty thousand men who that morniii 
upon the decks of the proud Armada, 
thousand and more were never again to 
hills of Spain. Of the remnant who 
short months crept back ragged and t< 
but a few hundred returned only to die. 
The Spaniards, though a great peopl 
usually over conscious of their greatne 
boasted too loudly of their fame and p 
but among the soldiers and sailors 
doomed expedition against England, t 
tional vainglory was singularly silent, 
were the flower of the country, culh 
chosen over the entire Peninsula, and th 
going with a modest nobility upon a 
which they knew to be dangerous, bul 
they believed to be peculiarly sacred, 
one, seaman, officer, and soldier, had cc 
and communicated before he went on 
Gambling, swearing, profane language 
kinds had been peremptorily forbiddei 
vate quarrels and differences had been n 
or suspended. . . In every vessel, an< 
whole fleet, the strictest order was pri 
and observed. Medina Sidonia led the 
the San Martin, showing lights at nig 
firing guns when the weather was hazy. 1 



1 Off nort hwestern 
Spain. 



2 The first date Is Old 
Style ; see note on 
p. 323. 



* The story of the spectacular but Ill-fated expe- 
dition of the Spanish Armada has often been 
told, but by no one perhaps more graphically 
than by Froude. His first account is that in 
the 36th chapter of his History of England 
(1856-1870), from which has been taken this 
description of the sailing of the Armada. 
Later in life, after much additional research, 
Froude wrote and published The Spanish 
Story of the Armada (1892). About the same 
time he was appointed to a lectureship at 
Oxford, where he delivered some lectures on 
the sublect which were published after his 
death (English Seamen in the XVIth Cen- 
tury, 1895). From these the second selection 
above has been taken. , 

In the summer ot 1588, Philip II. of Spain, wYiO \ 



was trying to restore the Cathol 
through the Protestant countries of 
fitted out his "Invincible Armada*' ' 
purpose of invading England. His g 
miral. Santa Cruz, had Just died, 
expedition was given into the com 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia, a wealtl 
man of little experience and less abi! 
ought to have been .allowed to re 
home among his orange groves. His 
tions were to effect a Junction with 
of Parma, a general in the Spanisl 
in the Low Countries, and to assist \ 
in transporting his army to the 
shores. The obvious tactics for the E 
pursue was to cripple and If pos 
feat the fleet as it sailed through th( 
Channel. The fleet started from I 
the 29th of May, but was delaye< 
route six weeks by bad weather. 
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17* was to be the next place of rendezvous if 
ey were again separated. 
On the first evening the wind dropped to a 
Im. The morning after, the 13th-23rd, a 
ir fresh breeze came up from the south and 
Dthwest; the ships ran flowingly before it; 
d in two dajs and nights they had crossed 
B bay,^ and were off Ushant.s The fastest of 
s pinnaces was dispatched from thence to 
rma, with a letter bidding him expect the 
ike's immediate coming. 
Bat thej had now entered the latitude of 
) storms which through the whole season had 
^ed round the English shore. The same night 
wuthwest gale overtook them. They lay-to, 
; daring to run further. The four galleys 
ible to keep the sea were driven in upon the 
mch coast, and wrecked. The Santa Ana, a 
leon of eight hundred tons, went down, car- 
Dg with her ninety seamen, three hundred 
liers, and fifty thousand ducats in gold. The 
ither was believed to be under the peculiar 
9 of God, and this first misfortune was of 
omen for the future. The storm lasted two 
8, and then the sky cleared, and again gath- 
g into order they proceeded on their way. 
ttie 19th-29th they were in the mouth of the 
nnel. At daybreak on the morning of the 
i-30th the Lizard was under their lee, and 
Bnglish fishing-boat was hanging near them, 
iting their numbers. They gave chase, but 
boat shot away down wind and disappeared. 
Y captured another an hour or two later, 
1 which they learnt the English fleet was 
Plymouth, and Medina Sidonia called a 
icil of war to consider whether they should 
n, and fall upon it while at anchor. Phil- 
orders, however, were peremptory that 
' should turn neither right nor left, and 
e straight for Margate roadsf and Parma. 
Duke was unenterprising, and consciously 
]ual to his work; and already bending un- 
his responsibilities, he hesitated to add to 
a. 

!ad he decided otherwise it would have made 
iiflference, for the opportunity was not al- 
jd him. Long before the Spaniards saw 
Lizard they had themselves been seen, and 

I the English coast of Cornwall, between 
Land's End on the west and Lizard Head on 
the east. 

Biscay. 

island oflf the extreme northwestern coast of 
France. 

tt north of Dover, opposite Calais. Vessels 
galling up the English Channel and through 
Dover Strait would round the North Foreland 
and Margate to pass into the Thames. The 
passage of the fleet up the Channel was vir- 
tually a running fight, beginning at Plymouth 
and lasting for a week. 



on the evening of the 19th- 29th, the beacons 
along the coast had told England that the hour 
of its trial was come. 



DEFEAT OF THE ARMADA 

In the gallery at Madrid there is a picture, 
painted by Titian, representing the Grenius of 
•Spain coming to the delivery of the afflicted 
Bride of Christ. Titian was dead, but the 
temper of the age survived, and in the study 
of that great picture you will see the spirit 
in which the Spanish nation had set out for the 
conquest of England. The scene is the sea- 
shore. The Church a naked Andromeda,! with 
dishevelled hair, fastened to the trunk of an 
ancient disbranched tree. The cross lies at her 
feet, the cup overturned, the serpents of heresy 
biting at her from behind with uplifted crests. 
Coming on before a leading breeze is the sea 
monster, the Moslem fleet, eager for their prey, 
while in front is Perseus, the Genius of Spain, 
banner in hand, with the legions of the faithful 
laying not raiment before him, but shield and 
helmet, the apparel of war for the Lady of 
Nations to clothe herself with strength and 
smite her foes. 

In the Armada the crusading enthusiasm had 
reached its point and focus. England was the 
stake to which the Virgin, the daughter of 
Sion, was bound in captivity. Perseus had 
come at last in the person of the Duke of Me- 
dina Sidonia, and with him all that was best 
and brightest in the countrymen of Cervantes,^ 
to break her bonds and replace her on her 
throne. They had sailed into the channel in pi- 
ous hope, with the blessed banne* waving over 
their heads. 

To be the executor of the decrees of Provi- 
dence is a lofty ambition, but men in a state 
of high emotion overlook the precautions which 
are not to be dispensed with even on the sub- 
limest of errands. Don Quixote, when he set 
out to redress the wrongs of humanity, forgot 
that a change of linen might be necessary, and 
that he must take money with him to pay his 
hotel bills. Philip II., in sending the Armada 
to England, and confident in supernatural pro- 
tection, imagined an unresisted triumphal pro- 
cession. He forgot that contractors might be 
rascals, that water four months in the casks 
in a hot climate turned putrid, and that putrid 
water would poison his ships * companies, though 

1 Creator of Don Quixote, the half-mad knight- 
errant. 

(Andromeda, according to the Greek IeKend^ w&« 
exposed to be de^owt^^A \s^ ^ wi%.-\asa.\!k%\«x,\s^^. 
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his crews were companies of angels. He forgot 
that the servants of the evil one might fight 
for their mistress after all, and that he must 
send adequate supplies of powder, and, worst 
forgetfulness of all, that a great naval expe- 
dition required a leader who understood his 
business. Perseus, in the shape of the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia, after a week of disastrous 
battles, found himself at the end of it in an ex- 
posed roadstead,^ where he ought never to have 
been, nine-tenths of his provisions thrown over- 
board as unfit for food, his ammunition ex- 
hausted by the unforeseen demands upon it, 
the seamen and soldiers harassed and dis- 
pirited, officers the whole week without sleep, 
and the enemy, who had hunted him from Plym- 
outh to Calais, anchored within half a league 
of him. 

Still, after all his misadventures, he had 
brought the fleet, if not to the North Foreland,3 
yet within a few miles of it, and to outward 
appearance not materially injured. Two of the 
galleons had been taken; a third, the Santa 
Ana, had strayed; and his galleys had left 
him, being found too weak for the channel sea, 
but the great armament had reached its desti- 
nation substantially uninjured so far as English 
eyes could see. Hundreds of men had been 
killed and hundreds more wounded, and the 
spirit of the rest had been shaken. But the loss 
of life could only be conjectured on board the 
English fleet. The English admiral* could only 
see that the Duke was now in touch with 
Parma. Parma, they knew, had an army at 
Dunkirk* with him, which was to cross to Eng- 
land. He had been collecting men, barges, and 
transports all the winter and spring, and the 
backward state of Parma's preparations could 
not be anticipated, still less relied upon. The 
Calais anchorage was unsafe; but at that sea- 
son of the year, especially after a wet summer, 
the weather usually settled; and to attack the 
Spaniards in a French port might be dangerous 
for many reasons. It was uncertain after the 
day of the Barricades^ whether the Duke of 
Guise or Henry of Valois was master of France, 
and a violation of the neutrality laws might 
easily at that moment bring Guise and France 
into the field on the Spaniards' side. It was, 
no doubt, with some such expectation that the 

2 Calais Roads. 

8 See last note of preceding selection. 

4 A port twenty miles east of Calais. 

5 May 12, when the Duke of Guise entered Paris 

in an attempt to depose Henry III. 

♦ Lord Charles Howard. Sir Francis Drake, vice 

admiral, commanded a second division of the 

British fleet; Sir Henry Seymour a third. 

Commanders of SQuadrons were Sir John 

Hawkins and Sir Martin Froblsher. 



Duke and his advisera had chosen Calais 
the point at which to bring up. It was 
Saturday, the 7th of August. The governo; 
the town came off in the evening to the 
Martin, He expressed surprise to see the % 
ish fleet in so exposed a position, but he 
profuse in his offers of service. Anything wl 
the Duke required should be provided, especi 
every facility for communicating with Du 
and Parma. The Duke thanked him, said 
he supposed Parma to be already emba 
with his troops, ready for the passage, and 
his own stay in the roads would be but b 
On Monday morning at latest he expected 
the attempt to cross would be made. The 
ernor took his leave, and the Duke, relief! 
from his anxieties, was left to a peaceful ni^ 
He was disturbed on the Sunday morning I 
an express from Parma informing him that, 
far from being embarked, the army could i 
be ready for a fortnight. The barges w^ 
not in condition for sea. The troops were^ 
camp. The arms and stores were on the qui 
at Dunkirk. As for the fly-boats^ and ammd 
tion which the Duke had asked for, he M 
none to spare. He had himself looked to i 
supplied from the Armada. He promised ' 
use his best expedition, but the Duke, mei 
while, must see to the safety of the fleet. 

Unwelcome news to a harassed landsni 
thrust into the position of an admiral ai 
eager to be rid of his responsibilities. If 1 
evil fortune the northwester should come dot 
upon him, with the shoals and sandbanks cl^ 
under his lee, he would be in a bad way. 
was the view behind him calculated for 
fort. There lay the enemy almost within 
shot, who, though scarcely more than half 
numbers, had hunted him like a pack of bl 
hounds, and, worse than all, in double stre 
for the Thames squadron — ^three Queen's 
and thirty London adventurers — ^under Lord 
Seymour and Sir John Hawkins, had cr< 
in the night. There they were between him 
Cape Grisnez,7 and the reinforcements m 
plainly enough that mischief was in the wi 

After a week so trying the Spanish 
would have been glad of a Sunday 's rest if 
could have had it; but the rough hani 
which they had gone through bad thrown 
thing into disorder. The sick and wounded 
to be cared for, torn rigging looked to, 
tered timbers mended, decks scoured, and 
and arms cleaned up and put to rights. Mth 
so it was that no rest could be allowed; 



6 '^Gunboats worked with oars.*' 
1 ¥l\s\iteftTi mVYea a. W. of Calais. 
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had to be done, and so busy was every 
i, that the usual rations were not served out 
the Sunday was kept as a fast. In the 
loon the stewards went ashore for fresh 
and vegetables. They came back with 
boats loaded, and the prospect seemed a 
less gloomy. Suddenly, as the Duke and 
roup of officers were watching the English 
from the San Martin's poop deck, a small 
pinnace, carrying a gun in her bow, shot 
from Howard's lines, bore down on the 
Martin, sailed round her, sending in a shot 
two as she passed, and went off unhurt. The 
lish officers could not help admiring such 
impertinence. Hugo de Mon^ada^ sent a 
iUl after the pinnace, which went through her 
Jiunsail, but did no damage, and the pinnace 
jgain disappeared behind the English ships. 
^So a Spanish officer describes the scene. The 
ipliglish story says nothing of the pinnace, but 
^ doubtless came and went as the Spaniard 
^ys, and for sufficient purpose. The English, 
>, were in straits, though the Duke did not 
of it. You will remember that the last 
ipplies which the Queen had allowed to the 
it had been issued in the middle of June, 
ley were to serve for a month, and the con- 
Jractors were forbidden to prepare more. The 
Queen had clung to her hope that her differ- 
^ces with Philip were to be settled by the 
()omnussion at Ostend;^ and she feared that if 
4)rake and Howard were too well furnished 
|bey would venture some fresh rash stroke on 
ifae coast of Spain, which might mar the nego- 
piations. Their month's provisions had been 
ftretched to serve for six weeks, and when the 
linnada appeared but two full days' rations 
femained. On these they had fought their way 

e Channel. Something had been brought out 
private exertion on the Dorsetshire coast, 
fUid Seymour had, perhaps, brought a little 
taore. But they were still in extremity. The 
^Qtractors had warned the Government that 
liey could provide nothing without notice, and 
^tice had not been given. The adventurers 
^ere in better state, having been equipped by 
^^ivate owners. But the Queen's ships in a 
lay or two more must either go home or their 
'•ews would be starving. They had been on 
^ueed rations for near two months. Worse 
han that, they were still poisoned by the sour 
^Qer. The Queen had changed her mind so 




> Commander of the 
Duke*s flagship and 
captain of the galle- 
asses (large galleys, 
with masts and 
oara). 



9 A conference between 
commissioners o f 
Elizabeth and Par- 
ma, who were try- 
ing to arrange 
terms of peace. 



often, now ordering the fleet to prepare for 
sea, then recalling her instructions and paying 
off the men, that those whom Howard had with 
him had been enlisted in haste, had come on 
board as they were, and their clothes were hang- 
ing in rags on them. The fighting and the sight 
of the flying Spaniards were meat and drink, 
and clothing, too, and had made them careless 
of all else. There was no fear of mutiny; but 
there was a limit to the toughest endurance. 
If the Armada was left undisturbed, a long 
struggle might be still before them. The enemy 
would recover from its flurry, and Parma would 
come out from Dunkirk. To attack them di- 
rectly in French waters might lead to perilous 
complications, while delay meant famine. The 
Spanish fleet had to be started from the roads 
in some way. Done it must be, and done imme- 
diately. 

Then, on that same Sunday afternoon a mem- 
orable council of war was held in the ArJc's^o 
main cabin. Howard, Drake, Seymour, Haw- 
kins, Martin Frobisher and two or three others 
met to consult, knowing that on them at that 
moment the liberties of England were depend- 
ing. Their resolution was taken promptly. 
There was no time for talk. After nightfall a 
strong flood tide would be setting up along 
shore to the Spanish anchorage. They would 
try what could be done with fire ships, and the 
excursion of the pinnace, which was taken for 
bravado, was probably for a survey of the 
Armada's exact position. Meantime eight use- 
less vessels were coated with pitch — hulls, spars 
and rigging. Pitch was poured on the decks 
and over the sides, and parties were told off 
to steer them to their destination and then fire 
and leave them. 

The hours stole on, and twilight passed into 
dark. The night was without a moon. The 
Duke paced his deck late with uneasy sense of 
danger. He observed lights moving up and 
down the English lines, and imagining that the 
endemoniada gente — the infernal devils — might 
be up to mischief, ordered a sharp lookout. A 
faint westerly air was curling the water, and to- 
wards midnight the watchers on board the gal- 
leons made out dimly several ships which seemed 
to be drifting down upon them. Their experi- 
ence since the action off Plymouth had been so 
strange and unlooked for that anything unin- 
telligible which the English did was alarming. 

The phantom forms drew nearer, and were 
almost among them when they broke into a 
blaze from water-line to truck, and the two 
fleets were seen by the lurid light of the con- 

1 The Ark Ralefgh .Hon? ^t^' ^ ^Ql^^^^^V^ . 
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flagration; the anchorage, the walls and win- 
dows of Calais, and the sea shining red as far 
as eye could reach, as if the ocean itself was 
burning. Among the dangers which they might 
have to encounter, English fireworks had been 
especially dreaded by the Spaniards. Fire ships 
— a fit device of heretics — ^had worked havoc 
among the Spanish troops, when the bridge was 
blown up at Antwerp." They imagined that 
similar infernal machines were approaching the 
Armada. A capable commander would have 
sent a few launches to grapple the burning 
hulks, which of course were now deserted, and 
tow them out of harm's way. Spanish sailors 
were not cowards, and would not have flinched 
from duty because it might be dangerous; but 
the Duke and Diego Florezi2 lost their heads 
again. A signal gun from the San Martin 
ordered the whole fleet to slip their cables and 
stand out to sea. 

Orders given in panic are doubly unwise, for 
they spread the terror in which they originate. 
The danger from the fire ships was chiefly from 
the effect on the imagination, for they appear 
to have drifted by and done no real injury. 
And it speaks well for the seamanship and cour- 
age of the Spaniards that they were able, 
crowded together as they were, at midnight, 
and in sudden alarm, to set their canvas and 
clear out without running into one another. 
They buoyed their cables, expecting to return 
for them at daylight, and with only a single 
accident, to be mentioned directly, they executed 
successfully a really difficult manoeuvre. 

The Duke was delighted with himself. The 
fire ships burned harmlessly out. He had baf- 
fled the inventions of the endemoniada gente. 
He brought up a league outside the harbour, 
and supposed that the whole Armada had done 
the same. Unluckily for himself, he found it 
at daylight divided into two bodies. The San 
Martin with forty of the best appointed of the 
galleons were riding together at their anchors. 
The rest, two-thirds of the whole, having no 
second anchors ready, and inexperienced in 
Channel tides and currents, had been lying to. 
The west wind was blowing up. Without see- 
ing where they were going they had drifted to 
leeward and were two leagues off, towards 
Gravelines, dangerously near the shore. The 
Duke was too ignorant to realize the full peril 
of his situation. He signalled to them to re- 
turn and join him. As the wind and tide 
stood it was impossible. He proposed to follow 
them. The pilots told him that if he did the 

21 Three years prevl- 12 The Duke's nautical 
ot^J"' adviser. 



whole fleet might be lost on the banks. To>^ 
wards the land the look of things was not mon 
encouraging. 

One accident only had happened the night 
before. . The Capitana galleass, with Don Hugo 
de Mongada and eight hundred men on board, 
had fouled her helm in a cable in getting under 
way and had become unmanageable. The gal- 
ley slaves disobeyed orders, or else Don Hugo' 
was as incompetent as his commander-in-chief. 
The galleass had gone on the sands, and as the 
tide ebbed had fallen over on her side. How- 
ard, seeing her condition, had followed her in 
the Ark with four or ^ve other of the Queen's 
ships, and was furiously attacking her with his 
boats, careless of neutrality laws. Howard's 
theory was, as he said, to pluck the feathers one 
by one from the Spaniard 's wing, and here was 
a feather worth picking up. The galleass was 
the most splendid vessel of her'^kind afloat, Don 
Hugo one of the greatest of Spanish gran- 
dees. 

Howard was making a double mistake. He 
took the galleass at last after three hours ' fight- 
ing. Don Hugo was killed by a musket ball. 
The vessel was plundered and Howard's men 
took possession, meaning to carry her away 
when the tide rose. The French authorities, 
ordered him off, threatening to fire upon him;: 
and after wasting the forenoon, he was ebligedl 
at last to leave her where she lay. Worse than 
this, he had lost three precious hours, and had 
lost along with them, in the opinion of the 
Prince of Parma, the honours of the great day. 

Drake and Hawkins knew better than to 
waste time plucking single feathers. The fire 
ships had been more effective than they could 
have dared to hope. The enemy was broken 
up. The Duke was shorn of half his strength, 
and the Lord had delivered him into their hand. 
He had got under way, still signalling wildly, 
and uncertain in which direction to turn. His 
uncertainties were ended for him by seeing 
Drake bear down upon him with the whole Eng- 
lish fleet, save those which were loitering about 
the galleass. The English had now the advan- 
tage of numbers. The superiority of their guns 
he knew already, and their greater speed al- 
lowed him no hope to escape a battle. Forty 
ships alone were left to him to defend the ban- 
ner of the crusade and the honour of Castile; 
but those forty were the largest and most pow- 
erfully armed and manned that he had, and on 
board them were Oquendo, De Leyva, Becalde, 
Bretandona, the best officers in the Spanish 
navy next to the lost Don Pedro.i 
1 Taken captive by Drake in the first action at 
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It was now or never for England. The scene 
of the action which was to decide the future of 
Europe was between Calais and Dunkirk, a few 
' miles off shore^ and within sight of Parma's 
camp. There was no more manoeuvring for the 
weather-gage, no more fighting at long range. 
Drake dashed straight upon his prey as the fal- 
con stoops upon its quarrj. A chance had 
fallen to him which might never return ; not for 
the vain distinction of carrying prizes into Eng- 
lish ports, not for the ray of honour which 
would fall on him if he could carry off the 
sacred banner itself and hang it in the Abbey 
at Westminster, but a chance so to handle the 
Armada that it should never be seen again in 
English waters, and deal such a blow on Philip 
that the Spanish Empire should reel with it. 
The English ships had the same superiority 
over the galleons which steamers have now over 
sailing vessels. They had twice the speed; 
they could lie two points nearer to the wind. 
Sweeping around them at cable's length, crowd- 
ing them in one upon the other, yet never once 
giving them a chance to grapple, they hurled 
in their cataracts of round shot. Short as was 
the powder supply, there was no sparing it that 
morning. The hours went on, and still the 
battle raged, if battle it could be called where 
the blows were all dealt on one side and the 
suffering was all on the other. Never on sea 
or land did the Spaniards show themselves wor- 
thier of their great name than on that day. 
But from the first they could do nothing. It 
was said afterwards in Spain that the Duke 
showed the white feather, that he charged his 
pilot to keep him out of harm's way, that he 
shut himself up in his cabin, buried in wool- 
packs, and so on. The Duke had faults enough, 
but poltroonery was not one of them. He, 
who till he entered the English Channel had 
never been in action on sea or land, found him- 
self, as he said, in the midst of the most furious 
engagement recorded in the history of the 
world. As to being out of harm's way, the 
standard at his masthead drew the hottest of 
the fire upon him. The San Martin's timbers 
were of oak and a foot thick, but the shot, he 
said, went through them enough to shatter a 
rock. Her deck was a slaughterhouse; half his 
company were killed, or wounded, and no more 
would have been heard or seen of the San Mar- 
tin or her commander had not Oquendo and De 
Leyva pushed in to the rescue and enabled him 
to creep away under their cover. He himself 
saw nothing more of the action after this. 
The smoke, he said, was so thick that he could 
make out nothing, even from his masthead. 



But all round it was but a repetition of the 
same scene. The Spanish shot flew high, as be- 
fore, above the low English hulls, and they 
were themselves helpless butts to the English 
guns. And it is noticeable and supremely 
creditable to them that not a single galleon 
struck her colours. One of them, after a long 
duel with an Englishman, was on the point of 
sinking. An English officer, admiring the cour- 
age which the Spaniards had shown, ran out 
upon his bowsprit, told them that they had done 
all which became men, and urged them to sur- 
render and save their lives. For answer they 
cursed the English as cowards and chickens be- 
cause they refused to close. The officer was shot. 
His fall brought a last broadside on them, 
which finished the work. They went down, and 
the water closed over them. Bather death to 
the soldiers of the Cross than surrender to a 
heretic. 

The deadly hail rained on. In some ships 
blood was seen streaming out of the scupper 
holes. Yet there was no yielding; all ranks 
showed equal heroism. The priests went up and 
down in the midst of the carnage, holding the 
crucifix before the eyes of the dying. At mid- 
day Howard came up to claim a second share 
in a victory which was no longer doubtful. 
Towards the afternoon the Spanish fire slack- 
ened. Their powder was gone, and they could 
make no return to the cannonade which was 
still overwhelming them. They admitted freely 
afterwards that if the attack had been con- 
tinued but two hours more they must all have 
struck or gone ashore. But the English maga- 
zines were empty also; the last cartridge was 
shot away, and the battle ended from mere 
inability to keep it up. It had been fought on 
both sides with peculiar determination. In the 
English there was the accumulated resentment 
of thirty years of menace to their country and 
their creed, with the enemy in tangible shape 
at last to be caught and grappled with; in the 
Spanish, the sense that if their cause had not 
brought them the help they looked for from 
above, the honour and faith of Castile should 
not suffer in their hands. 

It was over. The English drew off, regret- 
ting that their thrifty mistress had limited 
their means of fighting for her, and so obliged 
them to leave their work half done. When the 
cannon ceased the wind rose, the smoke rolled 
away, and in the level light of the sunset they 
could see the results of the action. 

A galleon in Becalde's squadron was sinking 
with all hands. The San Philip and the San 
Matteo were drifting di«maAti^^ \ct««^^ •'Qofc 
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Dutch coast, where they were afterwards 
wrecked. Those which were left with canvas 
still showing were crawling slowly after their 
comrades who had not been engaged, the spars 
and rigging so cut up that they could scarce 
bear their sails. The loss of life could only be 
conjectured, but it had been obviously terrible. 
The nor'-wester was blowing up and was press- 
ing the wounded ships upon the shoals, from 
which, if it held, it seemed impossible in their 
crippled state they would be able to work 
off. 

In this condition Drake left them for the 

night, not to rest, but from any quarter to col- 
lect, if he could, more food and powder. The 
snake had been scotched, but not killed.^ More 
than half the great fleet were far away, un- 
touched by shot, perhaps able to fight a second 
battle if they recovered heart. To follow, to 
drive them on the banks if the wind held, or 
into the North Sea, anywhere so that he left 
them no chance of joining hands with Parma 
again, and to use the time before they had 
rallied from his blows, that was the present 
necessity. His own poor fellows were famished 
and in rags ; but neither he nor they had leisure 
to think of themselves. There was but one 
thought in the whole of them, to be again in 
chas^ of the flying foe. Howard was resolute 
as Drake. All that was possible was swiftly 
done. Seymour and the Thames squadron were 
to stay in the straits and watch Parma. From 
every obtainable source food and powder were 
collected for the rest — far short in both ways 
of what ought to have been, but, as Drake said, 
'we were resolved to put on a brag and go on 
as if we needed nothing.' Before dawn the 
admiral and he were again off on the chase. 

The brag was unneeded. What man could do 
had been done, and the rest was left to the 
elements. Never again could Spanish seamen 
be brought to face the English guns with Me- 
dina Sidonia to lead them. They had a fool at 
their head. The Invisible Powers in whom they 
had been taught to trust had deserted them. 
Their confidence was gone and their spirit 
broken. Drearily the morning broke on the 
Duke and his consorts the day after the battle. 
The Armada had collected in the night. The 
nor'-wester had freshened to a gale, and they 
were labouring heavily along, making fatal lee- 
way towards the shoals. 

It was St. Lawrence's Day, Philip's patron 
saint, whose shoulder-bone he had lately added 
to the treasures of the Escurial;^ but St. Law- 



ilfaebeth. III, it, 13. 
sThe palace of Vhllip 11. 



rence was as heedless as St. Dominic* 
San Martin had but six fathoms under hflbliso 
Those nearer to the land signalled five, aii 
right before them they could see the browil 
foam of the breakers curling over the sum 
while on their weather-beam, a mile distant aid I 
clinging to them like the shadow of death, nenW^^^ 
the English ships which had pursued them frai I 
Plymouth like the dogs of the Furies. Thil 
Spanish sailors and soldiers had been without k to 
food since the evening when they anchored itp to 
Calais. All Sunday they had been at woikjUiii* 
no rest allowed them to eat. On the Sundiyr p 
night they had been stirred out of their sleep Iprei 
by the fire ships. Monday they had been fight* fx ^ 
ing, and Monday night committing their dead ^or 
to the sea. Now they seemed advancing di- sj 
rectly upon inevitable destruction. As thtKex 
wind stood there was still room for them tok 1 
wear and thus escape the banks, but they woaU r 
then have to face the enemy, who seemed only i ^ 
refraining from attacking than because whiklec 
they continued on their present course tkejkL 
winds and waves would finish the work without pei 
help from man. Becalde, De Leyva, Oquendo,ki 
and other officers were sent for to the iSMfT 
Martin to consult. Oquendo came last. 'Ah, 
Seilor Oquendo,' said the Duke as the heroie 
Biscayan stepped on board, 'que haremosf 
(what shall we dof) 'Let your ExceUeney bid 
load the guns again,' was Oquendo 's gallant 
answer. It could not be. De Leyva hini8df||ta 
said that the men would not fight the Engliah 
again. Flor^z advised surrender. The Duke 
wavered. It was said that a boat was actually 
lowered to go off to Howard and make ternu, 
and that Oquendo swore that if the boat left 
the San Martin on such an errand he would fling 
Florez into the sea. Oquendo 's advice would 
have, perhaps, been the safest if the Duke 
could have taken it. There were still seventy 
ships in the Armada little hurt. The English jn 
were 'bragging,' as Drake said, and in no con- 
dition themselves for another serious Migage- 
ment. But the temper of the entire fleet made |) 
a courageous course impossible. There was hot 
one Oquendo. Discipline was gone. The sol' 
diers in their desperation had taken the com- 
mand out of the hands of the seamen. Officers 
and men alike abandoned hope, and, with no 
human prospect of salvation left to them, they 
flung themselves on their knees upon the deeka 
and prayed the Almighty to have pity on them. 
But two weeks were gone since they had knelt 
on those same decks on the first sight of the 

s Beferring to a disastrous engagement five day* 
\ \>eloTe, on ^t. Dominic's Day, Aug. 4. 
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lOre to thank Him for having brought 
ir on an enterprise so glorious. Two 
id what weeks 1 Wrecked, torn by 
Lot, ten thousand of them dead or 
r this was the estimated loss by bat* 
urvivors could now but pray to be 
from a miserable death by the ele- 
n cyclones the wind often changes 
back from northwest to west, from 
mth. At that moment, as if in an- 
i'lT petition, one of these sudden shifts 
ived them from the immediate peril, 
backed round to S.S.W., and ceased 
bem on the shoals. They could ease 
s, draw off into open water, and steer 
p the middle of the North Sea. 

that they went north, Drake was 

leave them unmolested. Once away 
ligh latitudes they might go where 
d. Neither Howard nor he, in the 
of their own magazines, desired any 
y fighting. If the Armada turned 

must close with it. If it held its 
)urse they must follow it till they 
ssured it would communicate no more 
summer with the Prince of Parma, 
ight they would perhaps make for the 
some port in Norway. They would 
)spitable reception from either Swedes 

but they would probably try. One 
aent danger remained to be provided 
[f they turned into the Forth, it was 
)le for the Spaniards to redeem their 
d even yet shake Elizabeth's throne. 
3 many plans which had been formed 
rasion of England, a landing in Scot- 
long been the favourite. Guise had 
ferred Scotland when it was intended 
I should be the leader. Santa Cruz 
n close correspondence with Guise on 
mbject, and many officers in the Ar- 
t have been acquainted with Santa 
ws. The Scotch Catholic nobles were 
;e at Mary Stuart's execution, and 
rmada anchored in Leith Roads^ with 
ousand men, half a million ducats, 
ita Cruz at its head, it might have 

blaze at that moment from John 
Land** to the Border, 
such purpose occurred to the Duke 

Sidonia. He probably knew nothing 
Scotland or its parties. Among the 
ciencies which he had pleaded to 
unfitting him for the command, he 
that Santa Cruz had acquaintances 

rth of Forth, s The northwestern ex- 
Idinburgh. tremity of Scotland. 



among the English and Scotch peers. He had 
himself none. The small information which he 
had of anything did not go beyond his orange 
gardens and his tunny fishing. His chief merit 
was that he was conscious of his incapacity; 
and, detesting a service into which he had been 
fooled by a hysterical nun,* his only anxiety 
was to carry home the still considerable fleet 
which had been trusted to him without further 
loss. Beyond Scotland and the Scotch isles 
there was the open ocean, and in the open ocean 
there were no sandbanks and no English guns. 
Thus, with all sail set, he went on before the 
wind. Drake and Howard attended him till 
they had seen him past the Forth, and knew 
then that there was no more to fear. It was 
time to see to the wants of their own poor fel- 
lows, who had endured so patiently and fought 
so magnificently. On the 13th day of August 
they saw the last of the Armada, turned back, 
and made their way to the Thames.t 



THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 
(1825-1895) 

ON A PIECE OF CHALK.t 

If a well were to be sunk at our feet in the 
midst of the city of Norwich, the diggers would 
very soon find themselves at work in that white 
substance, almost too soft to be called rock, 
with which we are all familiar as ** chalk." 
Not only here, but over the whole county of 
Norfolk, the well-sinker might carry his shaft 
down many hundred feet without coming to 
the end of the chalk; and, on the sea-coast, 
where the waves have pared away the face of 
the land which breasts them, the scarped faces 
of the high cliffs are often wholly formed of 
the same material. Northward, the chalk may 
be followed as far as Yorkshire; on the south 

♦ A nun at Lisbon had told the wavering Duke 
that "Our Lady had sent her to promise him 
success.** 

t The remainder of the narrative is the story of 
the disasters that attended the Spanish in 
their voyage around Scotland and Ireland. 
Many died from exposure, scanty food, and 
poisonous water; many were wrecked; even 
**'.,P?s^ ^^^ reached Spain alive, few ever 
rallied from the experience. 



tA lecture delivered to the working men of Nor- 
wich, England, and printed in Macmillan*» 
Magazine, 1868; now in Lay Sermons, Ad- 
dresses and Reviews. Some changes have 
here been made in paragraphing and punctua- 
tion. For clearness of exposition Huxley has 
few or no superiors, but the system of para- 
graphing employed in his works as they are 
ordinarily printed not infrequently has aiL 
obscuring effect. 
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coast it appears abruptly in the picturesque 
western bays of Dorset, and breaks into the 
Needlesi of the Isle of Wight; while on the 
shores of Kent it supplies that long line of 
white cliffs to which England owes her name 
of Albion.2 

Were the thin soil which covers it all washed 
away, a curved band of white chalk, here broad- 
er and there narrower, might be followed diag- 
onally across England from Lulworth in Dorset 
to Flamborough Head in Yorkshire — a distance 
of over two hundred and eighty miles as the 
crow flies. From this band to the North Sea, 
on the east, and the Channel, on the south, 
the chalk is largely hidden by other deposits; 
but, except in the Wealdf of Kent and Sussex, 
it enters into the very foundation of all the 
south-eastern counties. 

Attaining, as it does in some places, a thick- 
ness of more than a thousand feet, the English 
chalk must be admitted to be a mass of consid- 
erable magnitude. Nevertheless, it covers but 
an insignificant portion of the whole area occu- 
pied by the chalk formation of the globe, which 
has precisely the same general characters as ours, 
and is found in detached patches, some less and 
others more extensive than the English. Chalk 
occurs in northwest Ireland; it stretches over 
a large part of France, — the chalk which un- 
derlies Paris being, in fact, a continuation of 
that of the London basin; runs through Den- 
mark and Central Europe, and extends south- 
ward to North Africa; while eastward^ it ap- 
pears in the Crimea and in Syria, and may be 
traced as far as the shores of the Sea of Aral, 
in Central Asia. If all the points at which 
true chalk occurs were circumscribed, they 
would lie within an irregular oval about three 
thousand miles in long diameter, the area of 
which would be as great as that of Europe, 
and would many times exceed that of the 
largest existing inland sea — the Mediterranean. 

Thus the chalk is no unimportant element in 
the masonry of the earth's crust, and it im- 
presses a peculiar stamp, varying with the con- 
ditions to which it is exposed, on the scenery of 
the districts in which it occurs. The undulat- 
ing downs and rounded coombss, covered with 
sweet-grassed turf, of our inland chalk country, 
have a peacefully domestic and mutton-suggest- 
ing prettiness, but can hardly be called either 
grand or beautiful. But on our southern coasts, 

1 Three white rocks rising abruptly from the sea 

to the height of 100 feet. 

2 Latin aJbua. "white." 

8 Or combs ; bowl-shaped valleys, 
t This name for the re«?lon Is old : Anrlo-Saxon 
weald (German Wald) means "forest." Com- 
pare Caxton's account of his birth, p. nr». 



the wall-sided cliffs, many hundred feet 
with vast needles and pinnacles standing 
in the sea, sharp and solitary enough to 
as perches for the wary cormorant, confer 
wonderful beauty and grandeur upon the 
headlands. And in the East, chalk hag i 
share in the formation of some of the 
venerable of mountain ranges, such as the 
anon. 

What is this wide-spread component of 
surface of the earth? and whence did it co 

You may think this no very hopeful inq 
You may not unnaturally suppose that the 
tempt to solve such problems as these can leai 
to no result, save that of entangling the i 
quirer in vague speculations, incapable of r 
tation and of verification. If such were i 
the case, I should have selected some other su 
ject than a "piece of chalk** for my disco 
But in truth, after much deliberation, I h 
been unable to think of any topic which woali 
so well enable me to lead you to see how soli 
is the foundation upon which some of the m 
startling conclusions of physical science resU 
A great chapter in the history of the world ii| 
written in the chalk. Few passages in the hlH 
tory of man can be supported by such an o?eM 
whelming mass of direct and indirect evidcncJ 
as that which testifies to the truth of the frag- 
ment of the history of the globe which I hop* 
to enable you to read, with your own eyes, to- 
night. I 

Let me add that few chapters of human his- 
tory have a more profound significance for our- 
selves. I weigh my words well when I assert 
that the man who should know the true history 
of the bit of chalk which every carpenter car- 
ries about in his breeches-pocket, though igno- 
rant of all other history, is likely, if he wll 
think his knowledge out to its ultimate results, 
to have a truer, and therefore a better, concep- 
tion of this wonderful universe, and of man's 
relation to it, than the most learned student 
who is deep read in the records of humanity 
and ignorant of those of Nature. The lan- 
guage of the chalk is not hard to learn, not 
nearly so hard as Latin, if you only want to 
get at the broad features of the story it has 
to tell; and I propose that we now set to work 
to spell that story out together. . . . 

[In the intervening portion of his address 
Huxley sets forth the following facts: 

First. Chemically, chalk consists of carhoni« 
acid and quicklime. Under the microscope it 
is seen to be made up of granules in which arc 
imbedded numerous calcareous skeletons known 
as GloihigerincB, 

Second. The bed of the North Atlantic, bfr 
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hreen Ireland and Newfoundland, is found to 
be a vast plain of deep-sea mud which is sub- 
fctantially chalk, deposited there by multitudes 
3f organisms (Glohigerince), which in life have 
Bie power of separating from the ocean the 
ball proportion of carbonate of lime wl^ich is 
Essolved in sea-water, and of building that sub- 
itance into 'skeletons for themselves. 

Third. The living Glohigerinas are exdlus- 
Telj marine animals, and this, along with other 
vidence, compels the conclujsion that the chalk 
eds of the dry land are the dried mud of an 
ncient deep sea. 

Fourth. The thickness of the chalk bed and 
le character of its fossil remains prove that 
le period of deposit — the cretaceous epoch — 
IS of great duration.] 

Thus not only is it certain that the chalk is 
e mud of an ancient sea-bottom; but it is 
» less certain that the chalk sea existed dur- 
g an extremely long period, though we may 
•t be prepared to give a precise estimate of 
e length of that period in years. The relative 
iration is clear, though the absolute duration 
\j not be definable. The attempt to affix any 
ecise date to the period at which the chalk 
a began, or ended, its existence, is baffled by 
fficulties of the same kind. But the relative 
e of the cretaceous epoch may be determined 
tb as great ease and certainty as the long 
ration of that epoch. 

You will have heard of the interesting dis- 
ireries recently made in various parts of West- 
1 Europe of flint implements, obviously 
irked into shs^pe by human hands, under cir- 
mstances which show conclusively that man 
a very ancient denizen of these regions. , It 
3 been proved that the old populations of 
irope, whose existence has been revealed to us 

this way, consisted of savages, such as the 
quimaux are now; that, in the country which 
now France, they hunted the reindeer, and 
re familiar with the ways of the mammoth 
d the bison. The physical geography of 
ance was in those days different from what 
is now — the river Somme, for instance, hav- 
g cut its bed a hundred feet deeper between 
at time and this; and it is probable that the 
mate was more like that of Canada or Si- 
ria than that of Western Europe. 
The existence of these people is forgotten 
en in the traditions of the oldest historical 
tions. The name and fame of them had 
berly vanished until a few years back; and 
» amount of physical change which has been 
!ected since their day renders it more than 
obable that, venerable as are some of the 



historical nations, the workers of the chipped 
flints of Hoxne^ or of Amiens^ are to them, as 
they are to us, in point of antiquity. 

But if we assign to these hoar relics of long- 
vanished generations of men the greatest age 
that can possibly be claimed for them, they ar^e 
not older than the drift, or boulder clay, which, 
in comparison with the chalk, is but a very 
juvenile deposit. You need go no further than 
your own sea-board for evidence of this fact. 
At one of the most charming spots on the coast 
of Norfolk, Cromer, you will see the boulder 
clay forming a vast mass, which lies upon the 
chalk, and must consequently have come into 
existence after it. Huge boulders of chalk are, 
in fact, included in the clay, and have evi- 
dently been brought to the position they now 
occupy by the same agency as that which has 
planted blocks of syenite from Norway side by 
sidte with them. 

The chalk, then, is certainly older than the 
boulder clay. If you ask how much, I will 
again take you no further than the same spot 
upon your own coasts for evidence. I have 
spoken of the boulder clay and drift as rest- 
ing upon the chalk. That is not strictly true. 
Interposed between the chalk and the drift is 
a comparatively insignificant layer, containing 
vegetable matter. But that layer tells a won- 
derful history. It is full of stumps of trees 
standing as they grew. Fir-trees are there with 
their cones, and hazel-bushes with their nuts; 
there stand the stools^ of oak and yew trees, 
beeches and alders. Hence this stratum is ap- 
propriately called the ** forest-bed. " 

It is obvious that the chalk must have been 
upheaved and converted into dry land before 
the timber trees could grow upon it. As the 
boles of some of these trees are from two to 
three feet in diameter, it is no less clear that 
the dry land thus formed remained in the same 
condition for long ages. And not only do the 
remains of stately oaks and well-grown firs tes- 
tify to the duration of this condition of things, 
but additional evidence to the same effect is 
afforded by the abundant remains of elephants, 
rhinoceroses, hippopotamuses and other great 
wild beasts, which it has yielded to the zealous 
search of such men as the Rev. Mr. Gunn.* 
When you look at such a collection as he has 
formed, and bethink you that these elephantine 
bones did veritably carry their owners about, 
and these great grinders crunch, in the dark 

1 In Suffolk, England, where an important discov- 

ery of flint implements was made in 1797. 

2 In northern France. 

3 stumps 

4 Robert Campbell Gunn (1808-1881), a British 

naturalist. 
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woods of which the forest-bed is now the only 
trace, it is impossible not to feel that they are 
as good evidence of the lapse of time as the 
annual rings of the tree-stumps. 

Thus there is a writing upon the walls of 
cliffs at Cromer, and whoso runs may read it. 
It tells us, with an authority which cannot be 
impeached, that the ancient sea-bed of the 
chalk sea was raised up, and remained dry land 
until it was covered with forest, stocked with 
the great game whose spoils have rejoiced your 
geologists. How long it remained in that con- 
dition cannot be said; but 'Hhe whirligig of 
time brought its revenges ' *5 in those days as in 
these. That dry land, with the bones and teeth 
of generations of long-lived elephants hidden 
away among the gnarled roots and dry leaves 
of its ancient trees, sank gradually to the bot- 
tom of the icy sea, which covered it with huge 
masses of drift and boulder clay. Sea-beasts, 
such as the walrus, now restricted to the ex- 
treme north, paddled about where birds had 
twittered among the topmost twigs of the fir- 
trees. How long this state of things endured 
we know not, but at length it came to an end. 
The upheaved glacial mud hardened into the 
soil of modern Norfolk. Forests grew once 
more, the wolf and the beaver replaced the 
reindeer and the elephant; and at length what 
we call the history of England dawned. 

Thus you have, within the limits of your own 
county, proof that the chalk can justly claim 
a very much greater antiquity than even the 
oldest physical traces of mankind. But we 
may go further and demonstrate, by evidence 
of the same authority as that which testifies to 
the existence of the father of men, that the 
chalk is vastly older than Adam himself. 

The Book of Genesis informs us that Adam, 
immediately upon his creation, and before the 
appearance of Eve, was placed in the Garden 
of Eden. The problem of the geographical 
position of Eden has greatly vexed the spirits 
of the learned in such matters, but there is one 
point respecting which, so far as I know, no 
commentator has ever raised a doubt. This is, 
that of the four rivers which are said to run 
out of it, Euphrates and Hiddekel are identical 
with the rivers now known by the names of 
Euphrates and Tigris. But the whole country 
in which these mighty rivers take their origin, 
and through which they run, is composed of 
rocks which are either of the same age as the 
chalk, or of later date. So that the chalk must 
not only have been formed, but, after its for- 
mation, the time required for the deposit of 

5rwe//fA Niffht, \, \, 384. 



' these later rocks, and for their upheaval into 



dry land, must have elapsed before the smallest 
brook which feeds the swift stream of ''the 
great river, the river of Babylon,"* began to 
flow. 

Thus, evidence which cannot be rebutted, and 
which need not be strengthened, though if time 
permitted I might indefinitely increase its quan- 
tity, compels you to believe that the earth, from 
the time of the chalk to the present day, has 
been the theater of a series of changes as vast 
in their amount as they were slow in their pro- 
gress. The area on which we stand has been 
first sea and then land, for at least four al- 
ternations; and has remained in each of these 
conditions for a period of great length. Nor 
have these wonderful metamorphoses of sea into 
land, and of land into sea, been confined to one 
corner of England. During the chalk period, 
or ''cretaceous epoch," not one of the present 
great physical features of the globe was in 
existence. Our great mountain ranges, Pyre- 
nees, Alps, Himalayas, Andes, have all been 
upheaved since the chalk was deposited, and 
the cretaceous sea flowed over the sites of Sinai 
and Ararat. All this is certain, because rocks 
of cretaceous, or still later date, have shared 
in the elevatory movements which gave rise to 
these mountain chains; and may be found 
perched up, in some cases, many thousand feet 
high upon their flanks. And evidence of equal 
cogency demonstrates that, though in Norfolk 
the forest-bed rests directly upon the chalk, 
yet it does so, not because the period at which 
the forest grew immediately followed that at 
which the chalk was formed, but because an 
immense lapse of time, represented elsewhere by 
thousands of feet of rock, is not indicated at 
Cromer. 

I must ask you to believe that there is no 
less conclusive proof that a still more prolonged 
succession of similar changes occurred before 
the chalk was deposited. Nor have we any rea- 
son to think that the first term in the series of 
these changes is known. The oldest sea-beds 
preserved to us are sands, and mud, and peb- 
bles, the wear and tear of rocks which were 
formed in still older oceans. 

But, great as is the magnitude of these phys- 
ical changes of the world, they have been ac- 
companied by a no less striking series of modifi- 
cations in its living inhabitants. All the great 
classes of animals, beasts of the field, fowls of 
the air, creeping things, and things which dwell 
in the waters, flourished upon the globe long 
ages before the chalk was deposited. Very few, 

6 OenesU, xv, 18. 
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however, if any, of these ancient forms of ani- 
mal life were identical with those which now 
live. Certainly not one of the higher animals 
was of the same species as any of those now 
in existence. The beasts of the field, in the 
days before the chalk, were not our beasts of 
the field, nor the fowls of the air such as those 
which the eye of man has seen fiying, unless 
his antiquity dates infinitely further back than 
we at present surmise. If we could be carried 
back into those times, we should be as one sud- 
denly set down in Australia before it was colo- 
nized. We should see mammals, birds, reptiles, 
fishes, insects, snails, and the like, clearly recog- 
nizable as such, and yet not one of them would 
be just the same as those with which we are 
familiar, and many would be extremely dif- 
ferent. 

From that time to the present, the population 
of the world has undergone slow and gradual, 
bat incessant changes. There has been no 
grand catastrophe — no destroyer has swept away 
the forms of life of one period and replaced 
them by a totally new creation; but one spe- 
cies has vanished and another has taken its 
place; creatures of one type of structure have 
diminii&ed, those of another have increased, 
as time has passed on. And thus, while the dif- 
ferences between the living creatures of the 
time before the chalk and those of the present 
day appear startling if placed side by side, we 
are led from one to the other by the most grad- 
ual progress if we follow the course of Nature 
through the whole series of those relies of her 
operations which she has left behind. 

And it is by the population of the chalk 
sea that the ancient and the modern inhabitants 
of the world are most completely connected. 
The groups which are dying out flourish side 
by side with the groups which are now the dom- 
inant forms of life. Thus the chalk contains 
remains of those strange flying and swimming 
reptiles, the pterodactyl, the ichthyosaurus, and 
the plesiosaurus, which are found in no later 
deposits, but abounded in preceding ages. The 
chambered shells called ammonites and' belem- 
nites, which are so characteristic of the period 
preceding the cretaceous, in like manner die 
with it. But amongst these fading remainders 
of a previous state of things are some very mod- 
em forms of life, looking like Yankee pedlars 
among a tribe of Red Indians. Crocodiles of 
modern type appear; bony fishes^ many of them 
very similar to existing species, almost supplant 
the forms of fish which predominate in more 
ancient seas; and many kinds of living shell- 
fish first become known to us in the chalk. The 



vegetation acquires a modern aspect. A few 
living animals are not even distinguishable as 
species from those which existed at 'that remote 
epoch. The Glohigerina of the present day, 
for example, is not different specifically from 
that of the chalk; and the same may be said of 
many other Foraminifera. I think it probable 
that critical and unprejudiced examination will 
show that more than one species of much higher 
animals have had a similar longevity; but the 
only example which I can at present give con- 
fidently is the snake 's-head lamp-shell (Tere- 
hratulina caput serpentis), which lives in our 
English seas and abounded (as Terebratulhui 
striata of authors) in the chalk. 

The longest line of human ancestry must hide 
its diminished head? before the pedigree of this 
insignificant shell-fish. We Englishmen are 
proud to have an ancestor who was present at 
the Battle of Hastings.^ The ancestors of 
TerehrattUina caput serpentis may have been 
present at a battle of Ichthyosauria in that part 
of the sea which, when the chalk was forming, 
fiowed over the site of Hastings. While all 
around has changed, this Terehratulina has 
peacefully propagated its species from genera- 
tion to generation, and stands, to this day, as 
a living testimony to the continuity of the pres- 
ent with the past history of the globe. 

Up to this moment I have stated, so far as I 
know, nothing but well-authenticated facts, and 
the immediate conclusions which they force 
upon the mind. But the mind is so constituted 
that it does not willingly rest in facts and 
immediate causes, but seeks always after a 
knowledge of the remoter links in the chain of 
causation. Taking the many changes of any 
given spot of the earth's surface, from sea to 
land and from land to sea, as an established 
fact, we cannot refrain from asking ourselves 
how these changes have occurred. And when 
we have explained them — as they must be ex- 
plained — by the alternate slow movements of 
elevation and depression which have affected the 
crust of the earth, we go still further back and 
ask, Why these movements! 

I am not certain that anyone can give you 
a satisfactory answer to that question. Assur- 
edly I cannot. All that can be said, for cer- 
tain, is that such movements are part of the 
ordinary course of nature, inasmuch as they are 
going on at the present time. Direct proof 
may be given that some parts of the land of 
the northern hemisphere are at this moment in- 

7 Paradise Lost, IV, 35. 

8 The Norman Conquest, lOftft. 
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sensibly rising and others insensibly sinking; 
and there is indirect, but perfectly satisfactory, 
proof that 'an enormous area now covered by 
the Pacific has been deepened thousands of feet 
since the present inhabitants of that sea came 
into existence. Thus there is not a shadow 
of a reason for believing that the physical 
changes of the globe in past times have been 
effected by other than natural causes. Is there 
any more reason for believing that the con- 
comitant modifications in the forms of the liv- 
ing inhabitants of the globe have been brought 
about in other ways! 

Before attempting to answer this question, 
let us try to form a distinct mental picture of 
what has happened in some special case. The 
crocodiles are animals which, as a group, have 
a very vast antiquity. They abounded ages be- 
fore the chalk was deposited; they throng the 
rivers in warm climates at the present day. 
There is a difference in the form of the joints 
of the backbone, and in isome minor particulars, 
between the crocodiles of the present epoch and 
those which lived before the chalk; but in the 
cretaceous epoch, as I have already mentioned, 
the crocodiles had assumed the modern type of 
structure. Notwithstanding this, the crocodiles 
of the chalk are not identically the same as 
those which lived in the times called '* older 
tertiary, ' ' which succeeded the cretaceous epoch, 
and the crocodiles of the older tertiaries are 
not identical with those of the newer tertiaries, 
nor are these identical with existing forms. (I 
leave open the question whether particular spe- 
cies may have lived on from epoch to epoch.) 
Thus each epoch has had its peculiar crocodiles; 
though all, since the chalk, have belonged to 
the modern type, and differ simply in their pro- 
portions, and in such structural particulars as 
are discernible only to trained eyes. 

How is the existence of this long succession 
of different species of crocodiles to be accounted 
fori Only two suppositions seem to be open to 
us — Either each species of crocodile has been 
specially created, or it has arisen out of some 
pre-existing form by the operation of natural 
causes. Choose your hypothesis; I have chosen 
mine. I can find no warranty for believing in 
the distinct creation of a score of successive 
species of crocodiles in the course of countless 
ages of time. Science gives no countenance to 
such a wild fancy; nor can even the perverse 
ingenuity of a commentator pretend to discover 
this sense in the simple words in which the 
writer of Genesis records the proceedings of the 
fifth and sixth days of the Creation. On the 
other hand^ I see no good reason for. doubting 



the necessary alternative, that all these varic 
species have been evolved from pre-existii 
crocodilian forms, by the operation of cai 
as completely a part of the common order oi 
nature as those which have effected the ehangof^ 
of the inorganic world. Few will venture to' 
afi&rm that the reasoning which applies to croco* _ 
diles loses its force among other animals, or'J 
among plants. If one series of species has^ 
come into existence by the operation of natursl^ 
causes, it seems folly to deny that all may have 
arisen in the same way. . ^ 

A small beginning has led us to a great end- 1 
ing. If I were to put the bit of chalk with 
which we started into the hot but obscure flame ^ 
of burning hydrogen, it would presently shine " 
like the sun. It seems to me that this physical 
metamorphosis is no false image of what has ^ 
been the result of our subjecting it to a jet of ' 
fervent, though nowise brilliant, thought to- ^ 
night. It has become luminous, and its clear * 
rays, penetrating the abyss of the remote past, * 
have brought within our ken some stages of the ^ 
evolution of the earth. And in the shifting 1 
' ' without haste, but without rest * '» of the land J 
and sea, as in the endless variation of the forms 
assumed by living beings, we have observed 
nothing but the natural product of the forces 
originally possessed by the substance of the 
universe. 

JOHN RUSKIN (181 9. 1900) 

From THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ABCHI- 

TECTURE* 

The Lamp of Memory. 

Among the hours of his life to which the 
writer looks back with peculiar gratitude as bav- 
ing been marked by more than ordinary fulness 
of joy or clearness of teaching, is one passed, 
now some years ago, near time of sunset, among 
the broken masses of pine forest which skirt 
the course of the Ain, above the village of 
Champagnole, in the Jura.i It is a spot which 
has all the solemnity, with none of the savage- 

"Ohn'e Hast, aber ohne Rast." — Goethe. 

1 A chain of mountains in eastern France. 

* Published in 1849, some time after the first two 
volumes of Modem Painters. The seven i 
"Lamps" are Sacrifice, Truth, Power, Beauty, 
Life, Memory, and Obedience. The word 
"lamp** is used in allusion to the story of 
Aladdin's magic lamp ; and the book wu 
written, said Ruskin, "to show that certain 
right states of temper and moral feeling wer« 
the magic powers by which all good archi- 
tecture, without exception, had been pro- 
duced." The selection here given illnstrttcfl 
Ruskin*s early exuberant style and also con- 
tains his fundamental doctrine of the neces- 
sity of relating art to life and morality. 
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, of the Alps; where there is a sense of a 
|cat power beginning to be manifested in the 
Irth, and of a deep and majestic concord in 
Iks rise of the long low lines of piny hills; the 
Int utterance of those mighty mountain sym- 
piwniesy soon to be more loudly lifted and 
irildly broken along the battlements of the Alps. 
Itet their strength is as yet restrained; and the 
lur-reaching ridges of pastoral mountain suc- 
Beed each other, like the long and sighing swell 
irkieh moves over quiet waters from some far- 
Bff stormy sea. And there is a deep tenderness 
^yading that vast monotony. The destructive 
lorces and the stem expression of the central 
Bsnges are alike withdrawn. No frost-ploughed^ 
3ost-encumbered paths of ancient glacier fret 
■iB soft Jura pastures; no splintered heaps of 
nin break the fair rsfnks of her forests ; no pale^ 
Idlledy or furious rivers rend their rude and 
riumgeful ways among her rocks. Patiently, 
pddy by eddy, the clear green streams wind 
ikmg their well-known beds; and under the 
Aark quietness of the undisturbed pines, there 
pipring up, year by year, such company of joy- 
iol flowers as I know not the like of among 
■Q the blessings of the earth. It was spring 
inie, too; and all were coming forth in clusters 
fcowded for very love; there was room enough 
fcr all, but they crushed their leaves into all 
Banner of strange shapes only to be nearer 
*ach other. There was the wood anemone, star 
tfter star, closing every now and then into neb- 
'te; and there was the ozalis, troop by troop, 
^e virginal processions of the Mois de Marie,2 
le dark vertical clefts in the limestone choked 
P with them as with heavy snow, and touched 
ith ivy on the edges — ^ivy as light and lovely 
I the vine; and, ever and anon, a blue gush 
' violets, and cowslip bells in sunny places; 
id in the more open ground the vetch and com- 
ey, and mezereon, and the small sapphire 
Ids of the Polygala Alpina,8 and the wild 
^awberry, just a blossom or two all showered 
Kiidst the golden softness of deep, warm, am- 
ir-coloured moss. I came out presently on the 
Ige of the ravine; the solemn murmur of its 
iters rose suddenly from beneath, mixed with 
e singing of the thrushes among the pine 
^Ughs; and on the opposite side of the valley, 
%lled all along as it was by gray cliffs of 
kiestone, there was a hawk sailing slowly off 
eir brow, touching them nearly with his wings, 
td with the shadows of the pines flickering 
>on his plumage from above; but with the fall 
a hundred fathoms under his breast, and the 

•Mary's Month." The reference Is to May pro- 
cessions in lioDor of the Virgin. 
^ milkwort. 



curling pools of the green river gliding and 
glittering dizzily beneath him, their foam globes 
moving with him as he flew. It would be diffi- 
cult to conceive a scene less dependent upon any 
other interest than that of its own secluded and 
serious beauty; but the writer well remembers 
the sudden blankness and chill which were cast 
upon it when he endeavoured, in order more 
strictly to arrive at the sources of its impres- 
siveness, to imagine it, for a moment, a scene 
in some aboriginal forest of the New Conti- 
nent. The flowers in an instant lost their light, 
the river its music ; the hills became oppressively 
desolate ; a heaviness in the boughs of the dark- 
ened forest showed how much of their former 
power had been dependent upon a life which 
was not theirs, how much of the glory of the 
imperishable, or continually renewed, creation 
is reflected from things more precious in their 
memories than it, in its renewing. Those ever 
springing flowers and ever flowing streams had 
been dyed by the deep colours of human endur- 
ance, valour, and virtue; and the crests of the 
sable hills that rose against the evening sky 
received a deeper worship, because their far 
shadows fell eastward over the iron walUof 
Joux,4 and the four-square keep of Granson.s 
It is as the centralization and protectress of 
this sacred influence, that Architecture is to be 
regarded by us with the most serious thought. 
We may live without her, and worship without 
lier, but we cannot remember without her. How 
cold is all history, how lifeless all imagery, 
compared to that which the living nation writes, 
and the uncorrupted marble bears! — ^how many 
pages of doubtful record might we not often 
spare, for a few stones left one upon another I 
The ambition of the old Babel builders was well 
directed for this world:* there are but two 
strong conquerors of the forget fulness of men. 
Poetry and Architecture ; and the latter in some 
sort includes the former, and is mightier in its 
reality; it is well to have, not only what men 
have thought and felt, but what their hands 
have handled, and their strength wrought, and 
their eyes beheld, all the days of their life. The 
age of Homer is surrounded with darkness, his 
very personality with doubt. Not so that of 
Pericles: 7 and the day is coming when we shall 

4 In the Fort de Joux, Mirabeau, the French ora- 

tor, was once imprisoned ; and Toussalnt 
L'Ouverture, the Haitian revolutionist, died 
there. 

5 A village and castle on the Lake of NeuchAtel, 

Switzerland. A Swiss garrison was treacher- 
ously put to death there by Charles the Bold 
in 1476 and gloriously avenged by the Swiss 
army. 

6 See Genesis, xi. 4. 

7 It was during the ascendency of P^tVsNRj*. NJssaX. 

the Parttvexxoiv ^^* >a\x^\. 
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confess that we have learned more of Greece 
out of the crumbled fragments of her sculpture 
than even *f rom her sWeet singers or soldier his- 
torians. And if indeed there be any profit in 
our knowledge of the past, or any joy in the 
thought of being remembered hereafter, which 
can give strength to present exertion, or pa- 
tience to present endurance, there are two du- 
ties respecting national architecture whose im- 
portance it is impossible to overrate; the first, 
to render the architecture of the day historical; 
and the second, to preserve, as the most precious 
of inheritances, that of past ages. 

It is in the first of these two directions that 
Memory may truly be said to be the Sixth Lamp 
of Architecture; for it is in becoming memorial, 
or monumental that a true perfection is at- 
tained by civil and domestic buildings ; and this 
partly as they are, with such a view, built in a 
more stable manner, and partly as their decora- 
tions are consequently animated by a metaphor- 
ical or historical meaning. 

As regards domestic buildings, there must al- 
ways be a certain limitation to views of this 
kind in the power, as well as in the hearts, of 
men; still I cannot but think it an evil sign of 
a people when their houses are built to last for 
one generation only. There is a sanctity in a 
good man's house which cannot be renewed in 
every tenement that rises on its ruins; and I 
believe that good men would generally feel this ; 
and that having spent their lives happily and 
honourably, they would be grieved, at the close 
of them, to think that the place of their earthly 
abode, which had seen, and seemed almost to 
sympathize in, all their honour, their gladness or 
their suffering, — that this, with all the record 
it bare of them, and of all material things that 
they had loved and ruled over, and set the stamp 
of themselves upon — was to be swept away, as 
soon as there was room made for them in the 
grave; that no respect was to be shown to it, 
no affection felt for it, no good to be drawn 
from it by their children ; that though there was 
a monument in the church, there was no warm 
monument in the heart and house to them ; that 
all that they ever treasured was despised, and 
the places that had sheltered and comforted 
them were dragged down to the dust. I say 
that a good man would fear this; and that, far 
more, a good son, a noble descendant, would 
fear doing it to his father's house. I say that 
if men lived like men indeed, their houses would 
be temples — temples which we should hardly 
dare to injure, and in which it would make us 
holy to be permitted to live ; and there must be 
a strange dissolution of natural affection, a 
strange untbankfulneaa for all that homeB have 




given and parents taught, a strange consei 
ness that we have been unfaithful to our 
ers' honour, or that our own lives are not 
as would make our dwellings sacred to 
children, when each man would fain build 
himself, and build for the little revolution of 
own life only. And I look upon those pi 
concretions of lime and clay which spring 
in mildewed forwardness, out of the kneai 
fields about our capital — ^upon those thin, toi 
ing, f oundationless shells of splintered wood 
imitated stone — upon those gloomy rows of fflf- 
malized minuteness, alike without difference 
without fellowship, as solitary as similar— m 
merely with the careless disgust of an offem 
eye, not merely with sorrow for a desecri 
landscape, but with a painful foreboding t 
the roots of our national' greatness must 
deeply cankered when they are thus l 
struck, in their native ground ; that those 
fortless and unhonoured dwellings are the 
of a great and spreading spirit of popular 
content; that they mark the time when eyei 
man 's aim is to be in some more elevated sphei 
than his natural one, and every man 's past lif< 
is his habitual scorn; when men build in tl 
hope of leaving the places they have built, an< 
live in the hope of forgetting the years tl 
they have lived; when the comfort, the 
the religion of home have ceased to be felt, 
the crowded tenements of a struggling and 
less population differ only from the tents of 
Arab or the Gipsy by their less healthy o^ 
ness to the air of heaven, and less happy chokfl * 
of their spot of earth ; by their sacrifice of lib- ' 
erty without the gain of rest, and of stability 
vdthout the lujrary of change. 

This is no slight, no consequenceless evil; it ' 
is ominous, infectious, and fecund of other faaH ^ 
and misfortune. When men do not love tbfliT 
hearths, nor reverence their thresholds, it is if^ 
sign that they have dishonoured both, and tbi^ " 
they have never acknowledged the true unive^ s 
sality of that Christian worship which wasii*'^ 
deed to supersede the idolatry, but not the pietyl 
of the pagan. Our God is a household Godi' 
as well as a heavenly one ; He has an altar i> ^ 
every man's dwelling; let men look to it whei» 
they rend it lightly and pour out its ashes. It^ 
is not a question of mere ocular delight, it i* 
no question of intellectual pride, or of cultivated 
and critical fancy, how, and with what aspect 
of durability and of completeness, the domestit 
buildings of a nation shall be raised. It i 
one of those moral duties, not with more i* 
punity to be neglected because the perccptioi 
of them depends on a finely toned and balanced 
eonscientiousness, to build our dwellings witk 
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■re, and patience, and fondnew, and diligent 
ompktion, and with a view to tbeir duration at 
Mtt for Bnch a period aa, in the ordinarj course 
f oational rarolutiona, night be auppoaed 
kdj to extend to the entire alteration of the 
ireetion of local intereeta. This at the leaat; 
Bt it would be better if, in eveiy poadble in- 
taace, men bnilt their own bouaea on a aoale 
Jnunenamate rather with their condition at 
le couunenoement, than their attainmenta at 
ie termination, of their worldly career; and 
ailt them to stand aa long as human work 
i its strongeat can be hoped to stand; record- 
ig to their children what they have been, and 
*om what, if so it had been permitted them, 
lej had risen. And when houses are thns 
lilt, we may have that true domestic arcM- 
ctnre, the beginning of all other, which does 
H disdain to treat with respect and thought- 
Uneas the amall habitation as well aa the 
rge, and which inveata with the dignity of 
intented manhood the narrowness of worldly 



FiOM THE STONES OP VENICK 
Thk Thbone. Voluhk II, Chaptbk I* 

In the olden days of travelling, now to re- 
iTa no more, in which distance could not be 
inqaisbed without toil, but in which that toil 
as rewarded, partly by the power of delib- 
ate aarve; of the countries through which 
« jouni^ lay, and partly by the happiness 
I the evening hours, when from the top of 
le last hill he had surmounted, the traveller 
iheld the quiet village where be was to rest, 
attered among the meadows beside its valley 
ream; or, from the long hoped for tnm in 
« dnsty perspective of the causeway, saw, 
ir the flrst time, the towers of some famed 
^, faint in the rays of sunset — hours of 
nceful and thoughtful pleasure, for which 
e rush of the arrival in the railway station 

perhaps not always, or to all men, an equiv- 
ent, — in those days, I say, when there was 
mething more to be anticipated and remem- 
ired in the first aspect of each successive 
iltiug-place, than a new arrangement of glass 
oflng and iron girder, there were few mo- 
enta of which the recollection was more 
mdlj cherished by the traveller, than that 

In tblK "talthrul view of th« site of the Tene- 
tlan ThroDf," we bsve both an llluelrstlon 
of Ruskia'B deecrlptlvp and narrative powers, 
and an expresalon of the deep reilgloug con- 
victions which Informed his earlier writings. 
In the selection that follows will be (oand 
Us defence and praise of Gothic art, together 
with his central social theor;. 



which, as I endeavoured to dcecribe in the doae 
of the last chapter, brought him within sight 
of Venice, as his gondola shot into the open 
lagoou from the canal of Mestre. Not but that 
the aspect of the city itself was genereU; the 
source of some slight disappointment, for, seen 
in this direction, its buildings are far less 
charactmstic than those of the other great 
towns of Italy; but this inferiority was partly 
disguised by distance, and more than atoned 
for by the strange rising of ita walls and 
towers out of the midst, as it seemed, of the 
deep sea, for it was impossible that the mind 
or the eye could at ouce comprehend the ahal- 
lownese of the vast sheet of water which 
stretched away in leagues of rippling lush'e to 
the north and south, or trace the narrow line 
of islets bounding it to the east. The salt 
breeae, the white noaning sea-birda, the masaea 
of black weed separating and disappearing 
gradually, in knots of heaving shoal, under 
the advance of the steady tide, all proclaimed 
it to be indeed the ocean on whose bosom the 
great city rested so calmly; not sach blue, 
soft, lake-like ocean as bathes the Neapolitan 
promontories, or sleeps beneath tbe marble 
rocka of Genoa, but a sea with the bleak power 
of our own northern wavea, yet subdued into a 
strange spacious rest, and changed from its 
angry pallor into a field of burnished gold, as 
the Bun declined behind the belfry tower of 
the lonely island church, fitly named ' ' St. 
George of the Seaweed." As the boat drew 
nearer to the city, the coast which the traveller 
had just left sank behind him into one long, 
low, aad-colonred line, tufted irregularly with 
brushwood and willows; but at what seemed 
its northern extremity, the hills of Arqna rose 
in a dark cluster of purple pyramids, balanced 
on the bright mirage of the lagoon; two or 
three smooth surges of inferior hill extended 
tbemselres about their roots, and beyond tbese, 
beginning with the craggy peaks above Vi- 
ceuza, the chain of the Alpa girded tbe whole 
horizon to the north — a wall of jagged blue, 
here and there showing through its clefts a 
wilderness of misty precipices, fading far 
back into tbe recesses of Cadore, and itself 
rising and breaking away eastward, whne tbe 
sun struck opposite upon its snow into mighty 
fragments of peaked light, standing up behind 
the barred clouds of evening, one after an- 
other, countless, tbe crown of the Adrian Sea, 
until the eye turned back from pursuing them, 
to rost upon the nearer burning of the cam- 
paniles' of Mnrano, and on the great city, 

1 bell-tnwers (Murano Is an Islanjd l<ut ^inilb. A 
VenlM.1 
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where it magnified itself along the waves, as 
the quick silent pacing of the gondola drew 
nearer and nearer. And at last, when its walls 
were reached, and the outmost of its untrod- 
den streets was entered, not through towered 
gate or guarded rampart, but as a deep inlet 
between two rocks of coral in the Indian sea; 
when first upon the traveller's sight opened 
the long ranges of columned palaces, — each 
with its black boat moored at the portal, — 
each with its image cast down beneath its feet 
upon that green pavement which every breeze 
broke into new fantasies of rich tessellation; 
when first, at the extremity of the bright vista, 
the shadowy Rialto threw its colossal curve 
slawly forth from behind the palace of the 
Camerlenghi ; 2 that strange curve, so delicate, 
80 adamantine, strong as a mountain cavern, 
graceful as a bow just bent; when first, before 
its moonlike circumference was all risen, the 
gondolier's cry, **Ah! Stall, "3 struck sharp 
upon the ear, and the prow turned aside un- 
der the mighty cornices that half met over the 
narrow canal, where the plash of the water 
followed close and loud, ringing along the 
marble by the boat's side; and when at last 
that boat darted forth upon the breadth of 
silver sea, across which the front of the Ducal 
Palace, flushed with its sanguine veins, looks 
to the snowy dome of Our Lady of Salvation,* 
it was no marvel that the mind should be 
so deeply entranced by the visionary charm 
of a scene so beautiful and so strange, as to 
forget the darker truths of its history and its 
being. Well might it seem that such a city 
had owed her existence rather to the rod of 
the enchanter than the fear of the fugitive; 
that the waters which encircled her had been 
chosen for the mirror of her state, rather than 
the shelter of her nakedness ; and that all which 
in nature was wild or merciless, — Time and 
Decay, as well as the waves and tempests, — 
had been won to adorn her instead of to de- 
stroy, and might still spare, for ages to come, 
that beauty which seemed to have fixed for its 
throne the sands of the hour-glass as well as 
of the sea. 

And although the last few eventful years, 
fraught with change to the face of the whole 
earth, have been more fatal in their influence 
on Venice than the five hundred that preceded 
them; though the noble landscape of approach 
to her can now be seen no more, or seen only 

2 The Bridge of the Rialto, across the Grand 
Canal, consists of a single marble arch of 74 
feet span and 32 feet In height. 

8 Indicating that the gondolier meant to turn to 
the right. 

4 Tbe Church of Santa Maria della Salute, on the 
rigrht side of the moutb ot the Grand Cana\. 
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by a glance, as the engine slackens its rusbiig; 
on the iron line; and though many of 
palaces are forever defaced, and many in 
crated ruins, there is still so much of magy 
in her aspect that the hurried traveller, 
must leave her before the wonder of that 
aspect has been worn away, may still be led tf 
forget the humility of her origin, and to shit 
his eyes to the depth of her desolation. Th^! 
at least, are little to be envied, in whose h 
the great charities of the imagination lie dead, 
and for whom the fancy has no power to K'tT^ 
press the importunity of painful impression^ I ^j 
or to raise what is ignoble, and disguise wbifcL , 
is discordant, in a scene so rich in its remeo-^^ 
brances, so surpassing in its beauty. But fof ^ 
this work of the imagination there must be no ^jj 
permission during the task which is before oik 
The impotent feelings of romance, so singi' 
larly characteristic of this century, may indfiei|^,^ 
gild, but never save, the remains of thoM 
mightier ages to which they are attached likl 
climbing flowers; and they must be torn ftw^J^^ 
from the magnificent fragments, if we would L^" 
see them as they stood in their own strength.!^ 
Those feelings, always as fruitless as they art ^. 
fond, are in Venice not only incapable of piO' ^ 
tec ting, but even of discerning, the objects to ^ 
which they ought to have been attached. The 
Venice of modem fiction and drama is a thing 
of yesterday, a mere efflorescence of decay, 
a stage dream which the first ray of dayliglit 
must dissipate into dust. No prisoner, whose 
name is worth remembering, or whose sorrow 
deserved sympathy, ever crossed that ** Bridge 
of Sighs," which is the centre of the Byronict 
ideal of Venice; 5 no great merchant of Venice ^^ 
ever saw that Sialto under which the traveller ^ 
now passes with breathless interest; the statue , 
which Byron makes Faliero address as one of his L/ 
great ancestors was erected to a soldier of fortune ^ 
a hundred and fifty years after Faliero 's deathj^ ^ 
and the most conspicuous parts of the city ha^ 
been so entirely altered in the course of the last 
three centuries, that if Henry Dandolo vt 
Francis Foscari? could be summoned from their 
tombs, and stood each on the deck of his galkj 
at the entrance of the Grand Canal, that re- 
nowned entrance, the painter's favourite sab* 
ject, the novelist's favourite scene, where the 
water first narrows by the steps of the Churd 
of La Salute, — the mighty Doges would not 
know in what part of the world they stood, 
would literally not recognize one stone of the 



5 See CMlde Harold, IV, 1. 

See Marino Faliero, III, 1, 36. 

7 Early Doges of Venice ; the one was blinded bl 
. the Byzantine emperor, the other compellef 

\ to «Xi^\c«X^, 
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"eat city, for whose sake, and by whose in- 
'atitude, their grey hairs had been brought 
»wii with bitterness to the grave. The re- 
ains of their Venice lie hidden behind the 
mbrous masses which were the delight of the 
ition in its dotage; hidden in many a grass- 
own court, and silent pathway, and lightless 
nal, where the slow waves have sapped their 
andations for five hundred years, and must 
»n prevail over them for ever. It must be 
r tasks to glean and gather them forth, and 
store out of them some faint image of the 
It city; more gorgeous a thousandfold than 
\t which now exists, yet not created in the 
y-dream of the prince, nor by the ostentation 

the noble, but built by iron hands and 
tient hearts, contending against the adver- 
y of nature and the fury of man, so that 
wonderfulness cannot be grasped by the 
lolence of imagination, but only after frank 
|uiry into the true nature of that wild and 
itary scene, whose restless tides and trem- 
ng sands did indeed shelter the birth of the 
y, but long denied her dominion. 
When the eye falls casually on a map of 
irope, there is no feature by which it is more 
ely to be arrested than the strange sweeping 
>p formed by the junction of the Alps and 
)ennines, and enclosing the great basin of 
•mbardy. This return of the mountain chain 
on itself causes a vast difference in the char- 
ter of the distribution of its debris on its 
poaite sides. The rock fragments and sedi- 
>nt which the torrents on the other side of 
i Alps bear into the plains are distributed 
3r a vast extent of country, and, though here 
d there lodged in beds of enormous thickness, 
m permit the firm substrata to appear from 
derneath them; but all the torrents which 
icend from the southern side of the High 
ps, and from the northern slope of the Apen- 
les, meet concentrically in the recess or 
untain bay which the two ridges enclose; 
sry fragment which thunder breaks out of 
dr battlements, and every grain of dust 
ich the summer rain washes from their pas- 
•es, is at last laid at rest in the blue sweep 

the Lombardic plain; and that plain must 
ve risen within its rocky barriers as a cup 
8 with wine, but for two contrary influences 
ich continually depress, or disperse from its 
rface, the accumulation of the ruins of ages. 
I will not tax the reader's faith in modem 
ence by insisting on the singular depression 

the surface of Lombardy, which appears for 
iny centuries to have taken place steadily and 

. e., Ruskln*8 task, in this Intended work on 
Venetian architecture and sculpture. 



continually; the main fact with which we have 
to do is the gradual transport, by l^e Po and 
its great collateral rivers, of vast masses of 
the finer sediment to the sea. The character 
of the Lombardic plain is most strikingly ex- 
pressed by the ancient walls of its cities, com- 
posed for the most part of large rounded 
Alpine pebbles alternating with narrow courses 
of brick; and was curiously illustrated in 1848, 
by the ramparts of these same pebbles thrown 
up four or five feet high round every field, to 
check the Austrian cavalry in the battle under 
the walls of Verona. The finer dust among 
which these pebbles are dispersed is taken up 
by the rivers, fed into continual strength by the 
Alpine snow, so that, however pure their 
waters may be when they issue from the lakes 
at the foot of the great chain, they become of 
the colour and opacity of clay before they reach 
the Adriatic; the sediment which they bear is 
at once thrown down as they enter the sea, 
forming a vast belt of low land along the 
eastern coast of Italy. The powerful stream 
of the Po of course builds forward the fastest; 
on each side of it, north and south, there is a 
tract of marsh, fed by more feeble streams, 
and less liable to rapid change than the delta 
of the central river. In one of these tracts is 
built Ravenna, and in the other Venice. 

What circumstances directed the peculiar ar- 
rangement of this great belt of sediment in the 
earliest times, it is not here the place to in- 
quire. It is enough for us to know that from 
the mouths of the Adige to those of the Piave 
there stretches, at a variable distance of from 
three to five miles from the actual shore, a bank 
of sand, divided into long islands by narrow 
channels of sea. The space between this bank 
and the true shore consists of the sedimentary 
deposits from these and other rivers, a great 
plain of calcareous mud,^ covered, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Venice, by the sea at high water, 
to the depth in most places of a foot or a foot 
and a half, and nearly everywhere exposed at 
low tide, but divided by an intricate network 
of narrow and winding channels, from which 
the sea never retires. In some places, accord- 
ing to the run of the currents, the land has 
risen into marshy islets, consolidated, some by 
art, and some by time, into ground firm enough 
to be built upon, or fruitful enough to be cul- 
tivated: in others, on the contrary, it has not 
reached the sea level ; so that, at the average low 
water, shallow lakelets glitter among its irregu- 
larly exposed fields of seaweed. In the midst 
of the largest of these, increased in importance 

Comnare what Rw-xl^^r «k^^ w^. X>t\fe ^vJ»k Vsws*r 
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by the confluence of several large river channels 
towards Qne of the openings in the sea bank, 
the citj of "Venice itself is built, on a crowded 
cluster of islands; the various plots of higher 
ground which appear to the north and south of 
this central cluster, have at different periods 
been also thickly inhabited, and now bear, ac- 
cording to their size, the remains of cities, vil- 
lages, or isolated convents and churches, scat- 
tered among spaces of open ground, partly 
waste and encumbered by ruins, partly under 
cultivation for the supply of the metropolis. 

The average rise and fall of the tide is about 
three feet (varying considerably with the sea- 
sons) ; but this fall, on so flat a shore, is 
enough to cause continual movement in the 
waters, and in the main canals to produce a 
reflux which frequently runs like a mill stream. 
At high water no land is visible for many miles 
to the north or south of Venice, except in the 
form of small islands crowned with towers or 
gleaming with villages : there is a channel, some 
three miles wide, between the city and the 
mainland, and some mile and a half wide 
between it and the sandy breakwater called the 
lido, which divides the lagoon from the 
Adriatic, but which is so low as hardly to dis- 
^ turb the impression of the city's having been 
I built in the midst of the ocean, although the 
i secret of its true position is partly, yet not 
painfully, betrayed by the clusters of piles set 
to mark the deep-water channels, which undu- 
late far away in spotty chains like the studded 
backs of huge sea-snakes, and by the quick 
glittering of the crisped and crowded waves 
that flicker and dance before the strong winds 
upon the uplifted level of the shallow sea. But 
the scene is widely different at low tide. A fall 
of eighteen or twenty inches is enough to show 
ground over the greater part of the lagoon; 
and at the complete ebb the city is seen stand- 
ing in the midst of a dark plain of seaweed, 
of gloomy green, except only where the larger 
branches of the Brenta and its associated 
streams converge towards the port of the Lido. 
Through this salt and sombre plain the gondola 
and the fishing-boat advance by tortuous chan- 
nels, seldom more than four or five feet deep, 
and often so choked with slime that the 
heavier keels furrow the bottom till their cross- 
ing tracks are seen through the clear sea water 
like the ruts upon a wintry road, and the oar 
leaves blue gashes upon the ground at every 
stroke, or is entangled among the thick weed 
that fringes the banks with the weight of its 
sullen waves, leaning to and fro upon the uncer- 
tain Bway of the exhausted tide. The scene is 
often profoundly oppressive, even at this day, 



when every plot of higher ground bear 
fragment of fair building: but, in oi 
know what it was once, let the traveller 
in his boat at evening the windings o 
unfrequented channel far into the mi 
the melancholy plain; let him remove, 
imagination, the brightness of the gre 
that still extends itself in the distance, i 
walls and towers from the islands tl 
near; and so wait, until the bright inv< 
and sweet warmth of the sunset are wit! 
from the waters, and the black desert c 
shore lies in its nakedness beneath the 
pathless, comfortless, infirm, lost in 
languor and fearful silence, except wh 
salt runlets plash into the tideless pc 
the sea-birds flit from their margins 
questioning cry ; and he will be enabled t 
in some sort into the horror of heart wit! 
this solitude was anciently chosen by n 
his habitation. They little thought, wl 
drove the stakes into the sand, and i 
the ocean reeds for their rest, that the 
dren were to be the princes of that ocei 
their palaces its pride; and yet, in th( 
natural laws that rule that sorrowful 
ness, let it be remembered what Strang 
aration had been made for the things w 
human imagination could have foretol 
how the whole existence and fortune 
Venetian nation were anticipated or eon 
by the setting of those bars and doors 
rivers and the sea. Had deeper c 
divided their islands, hostile navies woult 
and again have reduced the rising ci 
servitude; had stronger surges beatei 
shores, all the richness and refinement 
Venetian architecture must have be 
changed for the walls and bulwarks 
ordinary sea-port. Had there been n 
as in other parts of the Mediterranean, 1 
row canals of the city would have 
noisome, and the marsh in which it wi 
pestiferous. Had the tide been only a 
eighteen inches higher in its rise, the 
access to the doors of the palaces wou 
been impossible: even as it is, there i 
times a little difficulty, at the ebb, in 
without setting foot upon the lower ai 
pery steps; and the highest tides soi 
enter the courtyards, and overflow the € 
halls. Eighteen inches more of differe 
tween the level of the flood and ebb woi 
rendered the doorsteps of every palace, 
water, a treacherous mass of weeds and '. 
and the entire system of water-carriage 
higher classes, in their easy and dail; 
\ course, tk\jl%\i Wn^ Vsft^TL done away wit 
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ts of the citj would have been widened, its 
ork of canals filled up, and all the peculiar 
icter of the place and the people destroyed. 
e reader may perhaps have felt some pain 
le contrast between this faithful view of 
site of the Venetian Throne, and the 
ntic conception of it which we ordinarily 
; but this pain, if he have felt it, ought 
> more than counterbalanced by the value 
.6 instance thus afforded to us at once of 
iscrutableness and the wisdom of the ways 
od. If, two thousand years ago, we had 

permitted to watch the slow settling of 
lime of those turbid rivers into the pol- 

sea, and the gaining upon its deep and 

waters of the lifeless, impassable, unvoy- 
)le plain, how little could we have under- 

the purpose with which those islands were 
td out of the void, and the torpid waters 
aed with their desolate walls of sand! 
little could we have known, any more than 
lat now seems to us most distressful, dark, 
tbjectless, the glorious aim which was then 
B mind of Him in whose hand are all the 
rs of the earth I how little imagined that 
le laws which were stretching forth the 
ly margins of those fruitless banks, and 
ag the bitter grass among their shallows, 

was indeed a preparation, and the orUy 
iration possible, for the founding of a 
i?hich was to be set like a golden clasp on 
irdle of the earth, to write her history on 
hite scrolls of the sea-surges, and to word 

their thunder, and to gather and give 
, in world-wide pulsation, the glory of the 

and of the East, from the burning heart 
;r Fortitude and Splendour. 

Mediaeval and the Modern Workman. 
From Volume II, Chapter VI 

w, in the make and nature of every man, 
irer rude or simple, whom we employ in 
al labour, there are some powers for bet- 
iiings: some tardy imagination, torpid 
ity of emotion, tottering steps of thought, 
are, even at the worst; and in most cases 
all our own fault that they are tardy or 
1. But they cannot be strengthened, unless 
e content to take them in their feebleness, 
mless we prize and honour them in their 
rfection above the best and most perfect 
lal skill. And this is what we have to do 
all our labourers; to look for the thought- 
»art of them, and get that out of them, 
3ver we lose for it, whatever faults and 
i we are obliged to take with it. For the 
lihat is in them cannot manifest itself, but 



in company with much error. Understand this 
clearly: You can teach a man to draw a 
straight line, and to cut one; to striki^ a curved 
line, and to carve it ; and to copy and carve any 
number of given lines or forms, with admirable 
speed and perfect precision; .and you find his 
work perfect of its kind: but if you ask him 
to think about any of those forms, to consider 
if he cannot find any better in his own head, 
he stops; his execution becomes hesitating; he 
thinks, and ten to one he thinks wrong; ten 
to one he makes a mistake in the first touch he 
gives to his work as a thinking being. But 
you have made a man of him for all that. He 
was only a machine before, an animated tool. 

And observe, you are put to stern choice in 
this matter. You must either make a tool of 
the creature, or a man of him. You cannot 
make both. Men were not intended to work 
with the accuracy of tools, to be precise and 
perfect in aU their actions. If you will have 
that precision out of them, and make their 
fingers measure degrees like cog-wheels, and 
their arms strike curves like compasses, you 
must unhumanize them. All the energy of their 
spirits must be given to make cogs and com- 
passes of themselves. All their attention and 
strength must go to the accomplishment of the 
mean act. The eye of the soul must be bent 
upon the finger-point, and the soul 's force must 
fill all the invisible nerves that guide it, ten 
hours a day, that it may not err from its steely 
precision, and so soul and sight be worn away, 
and the whole human being be lost at last — a 
heap of sawdust, so far as its intellectual work 
in this world is concerned; saved only by its 
Heart, which cannot go into the form of cogs 
and compasses, but expands, after the ten hours 
are over, into fireside humanity. On the other 
hand, if you Mil make a man of the working 
creature, you cannot make a tool. Let him but 
begin to imagine, to think, to try to do any- 
thing worth doing; and the engibe-turned pre- 
cision is lost at once. Out come all his rough- 
ness, all his dulness, all his incapability; shame 
upon shame, failure upon failure, pause after 
pause: but out comes the whole majesty of him 
also; and we know the height of it only when 
we see the clouds settling upon him. And, 
whether the clouds be bright or dark, there 
will be transfiguration behind and within them. 

And now, reader, look round this English 
room of yours, about which you have been 
proud so often, because the work of it was so 
good and strong, and the ornaments of it so 
finished. Examine again all those accurate 
mouldings, and perfect polishings, and unerring 
adjustments of the seasoned ^<^^ %:&.^ \KB^r^ 
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pered steel. Many a time you have exulted over 
them, and thought how great England was, 
because her slightest . work was done so thor- 
oughly. Alas! if read rightly, these perfect- 
nesses are signs of a slavery in our England a 
thousand times more bitter and more degrading 
than that of the scourged African, or helot i 
Greek. Men may be beaten, chained, tormented, 
yoked like cattle, slaughtered like summer flies, 
and yet remain in one sense, and the best sense, 
free. But to smother their souls within them, 
to blight and hew into rotting pollards the 
suckling branches of their human intelligence, 
to make the flesh and skin which, after the 
worm 's work on it, is to see God,2 into leathern 
thongs to yoke machinery with, — this it is to be 
slave-masters indeed; and there might be more 
freedom in England, though her feudal lords' 
lightest words were worth men's lives, and 
though the blood of the vexed husbandman 
dropped in the furrows of her fields, than there 
is while the animation of her multitudes is sent 
like fuel to feed the factory smoke, and the 
strength of them is given daily to be wasted 
into the fineness of a web, or racked into the 
exactness of a line. 

And, on the other hand, go forth again to 
gaze upon the old cathedral front, where you 
have smiled so often at the fantastic ignorance 
of the old sculptors: examine once more those 
ugly goblins, and. formless monsters, and stern 
statues, anatomiless and rigid; but do not 
mock at them, for they are signs of the life and 
liberty of every workman who struck the stone; 
a freedom of thought, and rank in scale of 
being, such as no laws, no charters, no charities 
can secure; but which it must be the first aim 
of all Europe at this day to regain for her 
children. 

Let me not be thought to speak wildly or 
extravagantly. It is verily this degradation of 
the operative into a machine, which, more than 
any other evil of the times, is leading the mass 
of the nations everywhere into vain, incoherent, 
destructive struggling for a freedom of which 
they cannot explain the nature to themselves. 
Their universal outcry against wealth, and 
against nobility, is not forced from them 
either by the pressure of famine, or the sting 
' of mortified pride. These do much, and have 
done much in all ages; but the foundations of 
society were never yet shaken as they are at 
this day. It is not that .men are ill fed, but 
that they have no pleasure in the work by whicih 
they make their bread, and therefore look to 

1 A slave in ancient Sparta, owned by the state, 
and attached to the soil. 
^ Av e/^?^^, x/x, 26, 
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wealth as the only means of pleasure. It jiL; \ 
not that men are pained by the scorn of tlii|gei 
upper classes, but they cannot endure th< 
own; for they feel that the kind of labour to 
which they are condemned is verily a degradin|| 
one, and makes them less than men. Nev«r. 
had the upper classes so much sympathy witk 
the lower, or charity for them, as they have ai 
this day, and yet never were they so mncki 
hated by them: for, of old, the separatiour^ 
between the noble and the poor was merely 1 1 j 
wall built by law; now it is a veritable dif- 5^ 
ference in level of standing, a precipice be- 
tween upper and lower grounds in the field of 
humanity, and there is pestilential air at the 
bottom of it. I know not if a day is ever to 
come when the nature of right freedom will be 
understood, and when men will see that to obej 
another man, to labour for him, yield reverenee 
to him or to his place, is not slavery. It ii 
often the best kind of liberty, — ^liberty froB 
care. The man who says to one. Go, and b .^ 
goeth, and to another. Come, and he cometh/ 
has, in most cases, more sense of restraint and 1,^ 
difiSculty than the man who obeys him. The L* 
movements of the one are hindered by the bur- 
den on his shoulder; of the other, by the bridle 
on his lips: there is no way by which the biH- 
den may be lightened; but we need not suffer 
from the bridle if we do not champ at it. To 
yield reverence to another, to hold ourselves 
and our lives at his disposal, is not slavery; 
often it is the noblest state in which a man can 
live in this world. There is, indeed, a reverence 1^ 
which is servile, that is to say irrational on ^ 
selfish: but there is also noble reverenee, thai '^ 
is to say, reasonable and loving; and a man li 
never so noble as when he is reverent in this 
kind; nay, even if the feeling pass the bounds ^ 
of mere reason, so that it be loving, a man is 
raised by it. Which had, in reality, most of T 
the serf nature in him, — the Irish peasaiyt who '^ 
was lying in wait yesterday for his landlord, 
with his musket muzzle thrust through the 
ragged hedge; or that old mountain servant, 
who 200 years ago, at Inverkeithing, gave up 
his own life and the lives of his seven sons tfft 
his chief! — as each fell, calling forth his 
brother to the death, ** Another for Hector!''* 
And therefore, in all ages and al> countries, 
reverence has been paid and sacrifice made by 
men to each other, not only without complaint, 
but rejoicingly; and famine, and peril, and 
sword, and all evil, and all shame, have been 
borne willingly in the causes of masters and 

8 See Matthew, viii, 0. 

4 See the Preface to Scott*8 The Fair Maid of 
Perth, 
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s; for all these gifts of the heart ennobled 
men who gave, not less than the men who 
ved, them, and nature prompted^ and Ood 
rded the sacrifice. But to feel their souls 
*ring within them, unthanked, to find their 
i being sunk into an unrecognized abyss, to 
lunted off into a heap of mechanism, num- 
l with its wheels, and weighed with its 
ler strokes; — this nature bade not, — ^this 
blesses not, — ^this humanity for no long 
is able to endure. 

> have much studied and much perfected, 
ite, the great civilized invention of the 
on of labour; only we give it a false 
. It is not, truly speaking, the labour that 
vided; but the men: — Divided into mere 
ents of men — ^broken into small fragments 
irumbs of life; so that all the little piece 
telligence that is left in a man is not 
;h to make a pin, or a nail, but exhausts 

in making the point of a pin or the head 

nail. Now it is a good and desirable 

f truly, to make many pins in a day; but 

> could only see with what crystal sand 
points were polished, — sand of human 

much to be magnified before it can be dis- 
i for what it is, — ^we should think there 
; be some loss in it also. And the great 
:hat rises from all our manufacturing 
, louder than their furnace blast, is all in 

deed for this, — ^that we manufacture 
thing there except men; we blanch cotton, 
strengthen steel, and refine sugar, and 

pottery; but to brighten, to strengthen, 
ine, or to form a single living spirit, never 
I into our estimate of advantages. And all 
il to which that cry is urging our myriads 
e met only in one way: not by teaching 
^reaching, for to teach them is but to 
them their misery, and to preach to them, 

do nothing more than preach, is to mock 
It can be met only by a right under- 
ing, on the part of all classes, of what 
of labour are good for men, raising them, 
making them happy; by a determined 
ce of such convenience, or beauty, or 
aess as is to be got only by the degrada- 
)f the workman; and by equally deter- 

demand for the products and results of 
y and ennobling labour. 

Peom MODEBN PAINTEBS 

:e True Ideal: — First, Pubist. Part IV, 
Chapter VI 

ring thus glanced at the principal modes 
tch the imagination works for evil, we must 
y note also the principal directions in 



which its operation is admissible, even in chang- 
ing or strangely combining what is brought 
within its sphere. 

For hitherto we have spoken as if every 
change wilfully wrought by the imagination was 
an error; apparently implying that its only 
proper work was to summon up the memories 
of past events, and the anticipations of future 
ones, under aspects which would bear the 
sternest tests of historical investigation, or ab- 
stract reasoning. And in general this is, in- 
deed, its noblest work. Nevertheless, it has also 
permissible functions peculiarly its own, and 
certain rights of feigning, and adorning, and 
fancifully arranging, inalienable from its na- 
ture. Everything that is natural is, within cer- 
tain limits, right ; and we must take care not, in 
over-severity, to deprive ourselves of any re- 
freshing or animating power ordained to be in 
us for our help. 

(A). It was noted in speaking above of the 
Angelicani or passionate ideal, that there was 
a certain virtue in it dependent on the expres- 
sion of its loving enthusiasm. 

(B). In speaking of the pursuit of beauty 
as one of the characteristics of the highest art, 
it was also said that there were certain ways 
of showing this beauty by gathering together, 
without altering, the finest forms, and marking 
them by gentle emphasis. 

(C). And in speaking of the true uses of 
imagination it was said that we might be al- 
lowed to create for ourselves, in innocent play, 
fairies and naiads, and other such fictitious 
creatures. 

Now tliis loving enthusiasm, which seeks for 
a beauty fit to be the object of eternal love; 
this inventive skill, which kindly displays what 
exists around us in the world; and this playful 
energy of thought which delights in various 
conditions of the impossible, are three forms 
of idealism more or less connected with the 
three tendencies of the artistical mind which I 
had occasion to explain in the chapter on the 
Nature of Gothic, in the Stones of Venice. It 
was there pointed 'Out, that, the things around 
us containing mixed good and evil, certain men 
chose the good and left the evil (thence prop- 
erly called Purists) ; others received both good 
and evil together (thence properly called 
Naturalists) ; and others had a tendency to 
choose the evil and leave the good, whom, for- 
convenience' sake, I termed Sensualists. I do 
not mean to say that painters of fairies and 
naiads must belong to this last and lowest 



I So named by Ruskin because Fra Angelico (1387- 
1455), famous for his paintings of angels^ 
was "the ceiitt«L\ TCkSL^Xftt <A X>Ckfe %<3ask^r 
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class, or habitually choose the evil and leave 
the good; but there is, nevertheless, a strange 
connection between the reinless play of the 
imagination, and a sense of the presence of evil, 
which is usually more or less developed in those 
creations of the imagination to which we prop- 
erly attach the word Grotesque. 

For this reason, we shall find it convenient to 
arrange what we have to note respecting true 
idealism under the three heads — 

A. Purist Idealism. 

B. Naturalist Idealism. 

C. Grotesque Idealism. 

A. Purisfc Idealism. — It results from the un- 
willingness of men whose dispositions are more 
than ordinarily tender and holy, to contemplate 
the various forms of definite evil which neces- 
sarily occur in the daily aspects of the world 
around them. They shrink from them as from 
pollution, and endeavour to create for them- 
selves an imaginary state, in which pain and 
imperfection either do not exist, or exist in 
some edgeless and enfeebled condition. 

As, however, pain and imperfection are, by 
eternal laws, bound up with existence, so far as 
it is visible to us, the endeavour to cast them 
away invariably indicates a comparative child- 
ishness of mind, and produces a childish form 
of art. In general, the effort is most success- 
ful when it is most naive, and when the ignor- 
ance of the draughtsman is in some frank pro- 
portion to his innocence. For instance, one of 
the modes of treatment, the most conducive to 
this ideal expression, is simply drawing every- 
thing without shadows, as if the sun were every- 
where at once. This, in the present state of 
our knowledge, we could not do with grace, 
because we could not do it without fear or 
shame. But an artist of the thirteenth century 
did it with no disturbance of conscience, — 
knowing no better, or rather, in some sense, we 
might say, knowing no worse. It is, however, 
evident, at the first thought, that all representa- 
tions of nature without evil must either be 
ideals of a future world, or be false ideals, if 
they are understood to be representations of 
facts. They can only be classed among the 
branches of the true ideal, in so far as they 
are understood to be nothing more than expres- 
sions of the painter's personal affections or 
hopes. 

Let us take one or two instances in order 
clearly to explain our meaning. 

The life of Angelico was almost entirely 

spent in the endeavour to imagine the beings 

belonging to another world. By purity of life, 

Jiabitual elevation- of thought, and natural 



sweetness of disposition, he was enabled to en 
press the sacred affections upon the huntii 
countenance as no one ever did before or sincfe' 
In order to effect clearer distinction betweei- 
heavenly beings and those of this world, lie- 
represents the former as clothed in draperies ol' 
the purest colour, crowned with glories of Inv-- 
nished gold, and entirely shadowless. Witk 
exquisite choice of gesture, and disposition of 
folds of drapery, this mode of treatment givei 
perhaps the best idea of spiritual beings which 
the human mind is capable of forming. It is, 
therefore, a true ideal; but the mode in which 
it is arrived at (being so far mechanical and 
contradictory of the appearances of natan) 
necessarily precludes those who practise it from 
being complete masters of their art. It is al- 
ways childish, but beautiful in its childisbneaB^ 

The works of our own Stothard^ are examples 
of the operation of another mind, singular ii 
gentleness and purity, upon mere worldly snh- 
ject. It seems as if Stothard could not con- 
ceive wickedness, coarseness, or baseness; every 
one of his figures looks as if it had been copied 
from some creature who had never harboured 
an unkind thought, or permitted itself in an 
ignoble action. With this intense love of men- 
tal purity is joined, in Stothard, a love of mere 
physical smoothness and softness, so that he 
lived in a universe of soft grass and stainless 
fountains, tender trees, and stones at which no 
foot could stumble. 

All this is very beautiful, and may sometimes 
urge us to an endeavour to make the world it- 
self more like the conception of the painter. 
At least, in the midst of its malice, misery, 
and baseness, it is often a relief to glance at 
the graceful shadows, and take, for momentary 
companionship, creatures full only of love, glad- 
ness, and honour. But the perfect trutJi will 
at last vindicate itself against the partial 
truth; the help which we can gain from the un< 
substantial vision will be only like that which 
we may sometimes receive, in weariness, from 
the scent of a flower or the passing of a 
breeze. For all firm aid, and steady use, we 
must look to harder realities ; and, as far as the 
painter himself is regarded, we can only receive 
such work as the sign of an amiable imbecility. 
It is indeed ideal;. but ideal as a fair dream is 
in the dawn of morning, before the faculties 
are astir. The apparent completeness of grace 
can never be attained without much definite 
falsification as well as omission; stones, over 
which we cannot stumble, must be ill-drawn 

2 Thomas Stothard (1755-1834), best 'known per 
haps for his painting of the "Canterbury Pil- 
Srima." 
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ones; trees, which are all gentleness and soft- 
188; cannot be trees of wood; nor companies 
ithout evil in them, companies of flesh and 
ood. The habit of falsification (with what- 
er aim) begins always in dulness and ends 
veays in incapacity: nothing can be more 
tiable than any endeavour by Stothard to 
press facts beyond his own sphere of soft 
thos or graceful mirth, and nothing more 
iwise than the aim at a similar ideality by 
y painter who has power to render a sin- 
rer truth. 

I remember another interesting example of 
Bality on this same root, but belonging to 
other branch of it, in the works of a young 
>rman painter, which I saw some time ago in 
London drawing-room. He had been travel- 
Lg in Italy, and had brought home a port- 
Uo of sketches remarkable alike for their 
elity and purity. Every one was a laborious 
d accurate study of some particular spot. 
'ery cottage, every cliff, every tree, at the 
e chosen, had been drawn; and drawn with 
Ipable sincerity of portraiture, and yet in 
ih a spirit that it was impossible to conceive 
it any sin or misery had ever entered into 
e of the scenes he had represented; and the 
Icanic horrors of Badicofani,3 the pestilent 
)om of the Pontines,^ and the boundless 
spondency of the Campagna^ became, under 
I hand, only various appearances of Paradise. 
It was very interesting to observe the minute 
icndations or omissions by which this was 
ected. To set the tiles the slightest degree 
ire in order upon a cottage roof; to insist 
on the vine leaves at the window, and let 
) shadow which fell from them naturally 
iceal the rent in the wall; to draw all the 
wars in the foreground, and miss the weeds; 
draw all the folds of the white clouds, and 
38 those of the black ones; to mark the 
iceful branches of the trees, and, in one 
y or another, beguile the eye from those 
ich were ungainly; to give every peasant- 
1 'whose face was visible the expression of an 
gel, and every one whose back was turned the 
Euring of a princess; finally, to give a general 
>k of light, clear organization, and serene 
;ality to every feature in the landscape; — 
sh were his artifices, and such his delights, 
was impossible not to sympathize deeply 

k town in the province of Siena. Italy, situated 
on a hill at the foot of a basaltic rock. 

k marshy region in central Italy. 

rhe Roman Campagna. In his preface to the 
second edition of the first volume of Modern 
Painters, Ruskin has a remarkable description 
of this *Vild and wasted plain." 



with the spirit of such a painter; and it was 
just cause for gratitude to be permitted to 
travel, as it were, through Italy with such a 
friend. But his work had, nevertheless, its 
stern limitations and marks of everlasting in- 
feriority. Always soothing and pathetic, it 
could never be sublime, never perfectly nor 
entrancingly beautiful; for the narrow spirit 
of correction could not cast itself fully into 
any scene; the calm cheerfulness which shrank 
from the shadow of the cypress, and the dis- 
tortion of the olive, could not enter into the 
brightness of the sky that they pierced, nor 
the softness of the bloom that they bore: for 
every sorrow that his heart turned from, he 
lost a consolation; for every fear which he 
dared not confront, he lost a portion of his 
hardiness; the unsceptred sweep of the storm- 
clouds, the fair freedom of glancing shower 
and flickering sunbeam, sank into sweet recti- 
tudes and decent formalisms; and, before eyes 
that refused to be dazzled or darkened, the 
hours of sunset wreathed their rays unheeded, 
and the mists of the Apennines spread their 
blue veils in vain. 

To this inherent shortcoming and narrow- 
ness of reach the farther defect was added, 
that this work gave no useful representation of 
the state of facts in the country which it pre- 
tended to contemplate. It was not only want- 
ing in all the higher elements of beauty, but 
wholly unavailable for instruction of any kind 
beyond that which exists in pleasurableness of 
pure emotion. And considering what cost of 
labour was devoted to the series of drawings, 
it could not but be matter for grave blame, as 
well as for partial contempt, that a man of 
amiable feeling and considerable intellectual 
power should thus expend his life in the 
declaration of his own petty pieties and pleas- 
ant reveries, leaving the burden of human sor- 
row unwitnessed, and the power of God 's judg- 
ments unconfessed; and, while poor Italy lay 
wounded and moaning at his feet, pass by, in 
priestly calm, lest the whiteness of his decent 
vesture should be spotted with unhallowed 
blood. 

Of several other forms of Purism I shall 
have to speak hereafter, more especially of that 
exhibited in the landscapes of the early re- 
ligious painters ; but these examples are enough, 
for the present, to show the general principle 
that the purest ideal, though in some measure 
true, in so far as it springs from the true long- 
ings of an earnest mind, is yet necessarily in 
many things deficient or blamable, and alwaui 
an indication of f&o\n& ^<^^^^ ^1 ^^d^Ki&RRBb ^e&. 
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the mind pursuing it. But, on the other hand, 
it is to be noted that entire scorn of this purist 
ideal is ike sign of. a far greater weakness. 
Multitudes of petty artists, incapable of any 
noble sensation whatever, but acquainted, in a 
dim way, with the technicalities of the schools, 
mock at the art whose depths they cannot 
fathom, and whose motives they cannot com- 
prehend, but of which they can easily detect 
the imperfections, and deride the simplicities. 
Thus poor f umigatory Fuseli,^ with an art com- 
posed of the tinsel of the stage and the panics 
of the nursery, speaks contemptuously of the 
name of AngeUco as 'Mearer to sanctity than 
to art. ' ' And a large portion of the resistance 
to the noble Pre-Baphaelite movement of our 
own days7 has been offered by men who sup- 
pose the entire function of the artist in this 
world to consist in laying on colour with a 
large brush, and surrounding dashes of flake 
white with bituminous brown; men whose en- 
tire capacities of brain, soul, and sympathy, 
applied industriously to the end of their lives, 
would not enable them, at last, to paint so much 
as one of the leaves of the nettles, at the bot- 
tom of Hunt ^8 picture of the Light of the 
World.« 

It is finally to be remembered, therefore, that 
Purism is always noble when it is instinctive. 
It is not the greatest thing that can be done, 
but it is probably the greatest thing that the 
man who does it can do, provided it comes from 
his heart. True, it is a sign of weakness, but 
it is not in our choice whether we will be weak 
or strong; and there is a certain strength which 
can only be made perfect in weakness. If he 
is working in humility, fear of evil, desire of 
beauty, abd sincere purity of purpose and 
thought, he will produce good and helpful 
things; but he must be much on his guard 
against supposing himself to be greater than 
his fellows, because he has shut himself into 
this calm and cloistered sphere. His only 
safety lies in knowing himself to be, on the 

6 A Swiss-English painter and art-critic (1741- 

1825). He had a powerful but ill-regulated 
fancy, being both a fantastic designer and a 
reckless colorist. Perhaps Ruskin means 
something like this by calling him '*f umi- 
gatory/' but his meaning is not very clear. 

7 The movement led by Rossetti, Millais, and Hunt. 

See Bug. Lit., pp. 369, 370. Holman Hunt's 
well-known "Light of the World" (now at 
Keble College, Oxford) is a painting repre- 
senting Christ, with a lantern In his hand, 
standing at a door and knocking. 
B **Not that the Pre-Raphaelite is a purist move- 
ment, it is stem naturalist; but its unfor- 
tunate opposers, who neither know what na- 
ture is, nor what purism is, have mistaken 
the simple nature for morbid purism, and 
therefore cried out against It." — Ruskin's 
aote. 



contrary, less than his fellows, and in al^ 
striving, so far as he can find it in his h 
to extend his delicate narrowness toward 
great naturalist ideal. The whole grou] 
modern German purists have lost thems€ 
because they founded their work not on hi 
ity, nor on religion, but on small self-cor 
Incapable of understanding the great Venet 
or any other masters of true imaginative pc 
and having fed what mind they had vidth i 
poetry and false philosophy, they thought t 
selves the best and greatest of artistie man] 
and expected to found a new school of pais 
in pious plagiarism and delicate pride, 
difficult at first to decide which ia the i 
worthless, the spiritual affectation of the i 
German, or the composition and chiaroscur 
the petty Englishman; on the whole, how( 
the latter have lightest weight, for the pse 
religious painter must, at all events, pass n 
of his time in meditation upon solemn subj 
and in examining venerable models; and 
sometimes even cast a little useful refle 
light, or touch the heart with a pleasant eel 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETT 
(1828-1882) 

THE BLESSED DAMOZEL* 

The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of Heaven; 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even; 

She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 

Her robe, ungirt from clasp to heniy 
No wrought flowers did adorn, 

But a white rose of Mary *s gift, 
For service meetly worn; 

Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe com. 

Herseemed she scarce had been a day 

One of God's choristers; 
The wonder was not yet quite gone 

From that still *look of hers ; 
Albeit, to them she left, her day 

Had counted as ten years. 

* Slight in *8ubstance as this poem is. It ha 
unusual sources of charm — a very d« 
pictorial character which stamps It a 
work of a poet who was also a pi 
and a mystical quality springing fro 
imagination that dared to portray e: 
love in heavenly surroundings. Tliose 
are interested in sources may consult 
Eclogue v. 56; and Petrarch, Sonne 
\ Morte, 1\. 
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, it is ten years of years. 

Tet now, and in this place, 
tie leaned o'er me — ^her hair 
U about mj face. . . . 
: the autumn fall of leaves, 
hole year sets apace.) 

be rampart of God's house 
she was standing on; 
built over the sheer depth 
hich is Space begun; 
that looking downward thence 
arce could see the sun. 

. Heaven, across the flood 
er, as a bridge, 
the tides of day and night 
Oame and darkness ridge 
., as low as where this earth 
like a fretful midge. 

her, lovers, newly met 
leathless love's acclaims, 
'ermore among themselves 
heart-remembered names; 
souls mounting up to God 
by her like thin flames. 

I she bowed herself and stooped 
! the circling charm; 
r bosom roust have made 
\r she leaned on warm, 

lilies lay as if asleep 

her bended arm. 



24 



80 



86 



42 



48 



B fixed place of Heaven she saw 
like a pulse shake fierce 
all the worlds. Her gaze still strove 
1 the gulf to pierce 
; and now she spoke as when 
;ars sang in their spheres. 54 



was gone now; the curled moon 
ke a little feather 
ig far down the gulf; and now 
)oke through the still weather, 
e was like the voice the stars 
rhen they sang together. 



60 



et! Even now, in that bird's song, 
not her accents there, 
be hearkened? When those bells 
«ed the mid-day air, 
ot her steps to reach my side 
all the echoing stair f) 

that he were come to me, 
) will come," she said. 



66 



**Have I not prayed in Heaven? — on earth. 

Lord, Lord, has he not prayed f 
Are not two prayers a perfect strength? 

And shall I feel afraid? 72 



''When round his head the aureole clings. 

And he is clothed in white, 
I '11 take his hand and go with him 

To the deep wells of light; 
As unto a stream we will step down. 

And bathe there in God's sight. 



V8 



' ' We two will stand beside that shrine. 

Occult, withheld, untrod. 
Whose lamps are stirred continually 

With prayer sent up to God ; 
And see our old prayers, granted, melt 

Each like a little cloud. 

''We two will lie i' the shadow of 

That living m3rstic tree 
Within whose secret growth the Dove^ 

Is sometimes felt to be. 
While every leaf that His plumes touch 

Saith His Name audibly. 

"And I myself will teach to him, 

I myself, lying so, 
The songs I sing here; which his voice 

Shall pause in, hushed and slow, 
And find some knowledge at each pause. 

Or some new thing to know." 

(Alas! We two, we two, thou say'st! 

Yea, one wast thou with me 
That once of old. But shall God lift 

To endless unity 
The soul whose likeness with thy soul 

Was but its love for thee?) 



84 



901 



96 



102 



"We two," she said, "will seek the groves 

Where the lady Mary is. 
With her five handmaidens, whose names 

Are five sweet symphonies, 
Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen, 

Margaret and Bosalys. 108 

"Cirdewise sit they, with bound locks 

And foreheads garlanded; 
Into the fine cloth white like flame 

Weaving the golden thread « 
To fashion the birth-robes for them 

Who are just born, being dead. 114 

"He shall fear, haply, and be dumb: 
Then will I lay my cheek 

1 The Dove typifies the third \sy^\:^^x ^\. >Cwfc '^xNsv- 
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To his, and tell about our love. 
Not once abaahed or weak: 

And the dear Mother will approve 
My pride, and let me speak. 



120 



''Herself shall bring us, hand in hand^. 

To Him round whom all souls 
Kneel, the clear-ranged unnumbered heads 

Bowed with their aureoles; 
And angels meeting us shall sing 

To their citherns and citoles. 126 

•* * There will I ask of Christ the Lord 

Thus much for him and me: — 
Only to live as once or earth 

With Love, only to be, 
As then awhile, for ever now 

Together, I and he." 132 

She gazed and listened and then said. 

Less sad of speech than mild, — 
"All this is when he comes.'* She ceased. 

The light thrilled towards her, filled 
With angels in strong level flight. 

Her eyes prayed, and she smiled. 138 



(I saw her smile.) But soon their path 
Was vague in distant spheres: 

And then she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers, 

And laid her face between her hands, 
And wept. (I heard her tears.) 



144 



SISTER HELEN* 

"Why did you melt your waxen man. 

Sister Helen f 
To-day is the third since you began." 
"The time was long, yet the time ran. 

Little brother." 
(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 
'Three days to-day, between Hell and EeoAjen!) 

'"But if you have done your work aright. 

Sister Helen, 
Tou'll let me play, for you said I might." 10 
**Be very still in your play to-night, 

Little brother." 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

* Thin ballad is founded on an old superstition. 
Holinshed, tor example, tells a story of an at- 
tempt upon the life of King Duffe — ^how cer- 
tain soldiers breaking into a house, 'found 
one of the witches roasting upon a wooden 
broach an image of wax at the nre, resembling 
in each feature the king's person, . . . 
by the which means it should have come to 

^ pass that when the wax was once clean con- 
/ sumed, the death at the king should imme- 
diately follow.'* 



Third night, to-night, between HeU and 
Heaven!) 

"You said it must melt ere vesper-bell, 

Sister Helen; 
If now it be molten, all is welL" 
"Even so, — nay, peace! you cannot tell. 

Little brother." 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 20 
O what is this, between Hell and Heaven?) 

"Oh the waxen knave was plump to-day. 

Sister Helen; 
How like dead folk he has dropped awayf 
"Nay now, of the dead what can you say, 

Little brother!" 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
What of the dead, between Hell and Heaven!) 

"See, see, the sunken pile of wood. 

Sister Helen, 30 
Shines through the thinned wax red as blood!" 
"Nay now, when looked you yet on blood. 

Little brother!" 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
How pale she is, between Hell and Heaven!) 

"Now close your eyes, for they're sick and 

' Sister Helen, 

And I'll play without the gallery door." 
"Aye, let me rest, — I'll lie on the floor. 

Little brother." 40 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

What rest to-night, between Hell and Heaven!) 

"Here high up in the balcony. 

Sister Helen, 
The moon flies face to face with me." 
"Aye, look and say whatever you see. 

Little brother." 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
What sight to-night, between Hell and 
Heaven P) 

"Outside it's merry in the wind's wake, 50 • 

Sister Helen; 
In the shaken trees the chill stars shake." 
"Hush, heard you a horse-tread as you spake, 

Little brother!" 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
What eound to-night, between Hell and 
Heaven?) 

' * I hear a horse-tread, and I see, 

Sister Helen, 
Three horsemen that ride terribly." 
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e brother, whence come the three, 60 

Little brother!" 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
e should they come, between Hell and 
Heaven?) 

r come by the hill-verge from Boyne Bar, 

Sister Helen, 
ne draws nigh, but two are afar/' 
t, look, do you know them who they are, 

Little brother!'' 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
should they he, between Hell and 
Heaven?) 70 

it's Keith of Eastholm rides so fast, 

Sister Helen, 
know the white mane on the blast." 
hour has come, has come at last. 

Little brother! " . 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
our at last, between Hell and Heaven!) 

has made a sign and called Halloo! 

Sister Helen, 
e says that he would speak with you. ' ' 80 
:ell him I fear the frozen dew. 

Little brother." 
(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 
laughs she thus, between Hell and 
Heaven?) 

wind is loud, but I hear him cry, 

Sister Helen, 
Keith of Ewern's like to die." 
he and thou, and thou and I, 

Little brother." 
(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 90 
hey and we, between Hell and Heaven!) 

Be days ago, on his marriage-morn, 

Sister Helen, 
ekened, and lies since then forlorn." 
bridegroom's side is the bride a thorn, 

Little brother!" 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
bridal cheer, between Hell and Heaven!) 

ee days and nights he has lain abed, 

Sister Helen, 100 
le prays in torment to be dead." 
thing may chance, if he have prayed. 

Little brother!" 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
have prayed, between Hell and Heaven!) 



**But he has not ceased to cry to-day, 

Sister Helen, 
That you should take your curse away." 
**My prayer was heard, — ^he need but pray, 

Little brother!" HO 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Shall God not hear, between Hell and 
Heaven?) 

'*But he says, till you take back your ban. 

Sister Helen, 
His soul would pass, yet never can." 
''Nay then, shall I slay a living man. 

Little brother!" 
(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 
A living soul, between Hell and Heaven!) 

**But he calls for ever on your name, 120 

Sister Helen, 
And says that he melts before a flame." 
* * My heart for his pleasure fared the same. 

Little brother." 
(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 
Fire at the heart, between Hell and Heaven!) 

''Here's Keith of Westholm riding fast, 

Sister Helen, 
For I know the white plume on the blast." 
"The hoar, the sweet hour I forecast, 130 

Little brother!" 
(O Mother, Mary Mother ^ 
Is the hour sweet, between Hell and Heaven?^ 

• 

' ' He stops to speak, and he stills his horse. 

Sister Helen; 
But his words are drowned in the wind's 



course. 



ff 



"Nay hear, nay hear, you must hear perforce. 

Little brother!" 
(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 
What word now heard, between Hell and 
Heaven?) 140 

" Oh he says that Keith of Ewem 's cry. 

Sister Helen, 
Is ever to see you ere he die. ' ' 
"In all that his soul sees, there am I, 

Little brother!" 
(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 
The soul's one sight, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 

"He sends a ring and a broken coin. 

Sister Helen, 
And bids yo\x mix^ Wift Xi^t^^ ^1"^^-^^^*'''' ^^^ 
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* * What else he broke will he ever join, 

Little brother?^' 
(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 
No, never joined, between Hell and Heaven!) 

**He yields you these and craves full fain, 

Sister Helen, 
You pardon him in his mortal pain." 

* * What else he took will he give again, 

Little brother r' 
(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 160 
Not twice to give, between Hell and Heaven!) 

''He calls your name in an agony, 

Sister Helen, 
That even dead Love must weep to see." 
**Hate, born of Love, is blind as he. 

Little brother I" 
(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 
Love turned to hate, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 

''Oh it's Keith of Keith now that rides fast, 

Sister Helen, 170 
For I know the white hair on the blast." 
"The short, short hour will soon be past, 

Little brother I" 
(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 
Will soon be past, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 

"He looks at me and he tries to speak. 

Sister Helen, 
But oh I his voice is sad and weak I ' ' 
"What here should the mighty Baron seek. 

Little brother?" 180 
(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 
Is this the end, between Hell and Heaven?) 

"Oh his son still cries, if you forgive. 

Sister Helen, 
The body dies, but the soul shall live." 
' ' Fire shall forgive me as I forgive. 

Little brother!" 
(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 
As she forgives, between Hell and Heaven!) 

" Oh he prays you, as his heart would rive, 190 

Sister Helen, 
To save his dear son's soul alive." 
"Fire cannot slay it, it shall thrive. 

Little brother!" 
(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 
Alas, alas, between Hell and Heaven!) 

•'He cries to jou^ kneeling in the road, 

jSister Helen, 



To go with him for the love of God!" 
"The way is long to his son's abode, 2W 

Little brother." 
(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 
The way is long, between Hell and Heaven!) 

"A lady's here, by a dark steed brought, 

Sister Helen, 
So darkly clad, I saw her not." 
"See her now or never see aught, 

Little brother!" 



•1 



What more to 
Heaven?) 



(0 Mother, Mary Mother, ,^ 



see. 



between Hell and 

211 



"Her hood falls back, and the moon 

^*^'' Sister Helen, 

On the Lady of Ewern's golden hair." 
' ' Blest hour of my power and her despair. 

Little brother!" 
(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 
Hour blest and banned, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 



r. 



ii 



' ' Pale, pale her cheeks, that in pride did glow, p 

Sister Helen, 
'Neath the bridal-wreath three days ago." 220 
"One morn for pride and three days for woe, 

Little brother!" 
(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 
Three days, three nights, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 

"Her clasped hands stretch from her bending 

^®*^' Sister Helen; 

With the loud wind's wail her sobs are wed." 
"What wedding-strains hath her bridal-bed, 

Little brother! " 22J 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
What strain but death's, between Hell and 
Heaven?) 

"She may not speak, she sinks in a swoon, 

Sister Helen, 
She lifts her lips and gasps on the moon." 
"Oh! might I but hear her soul's blithe tune, 

Little brother!" 
(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 
Her woe's dumb cry, between HeU and 
Heaven!) 

"They've caught her to Westholm's saddle- 

^^^' Sister Helen, 240 

And her moonlit hair gleams white in its flow." 
"Let it turn whiter than winter snow, 

Little brother!" 
(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 
I Woe-icithered gold^ between BeU an4 Heaven!) 
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er Helen, you heard the bell, 

Sister Helen 1 
ad than the vesper-chime it fell.*' 
sper-chime, but a dying knell, 

Little brother!*' 250 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

ng knell, between Hell and Heaven!) 

but I fear the heavy sound. 

Sister Helen; 
the sky or in the ground! *' 
lave they turned their horses rpund. 

Little brother! '* 
(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 
would she more, between Hell and 
leaven?) 

have raised the old man from his knee. 

Sister Helen, 261 
By ride in silence hastily." 
fast the naked soul doth flee. 

Little brother!" 
(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 
ced soul, between Hell and Heaven!) 

to flank are the three steeds gone, 

Sister Helen, 
! lady's dark steed goes alone." 
onely her bridegroom's soul hath flown. 

Little brother." 271 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

lely ghost, between Hell and Hea/ven!) 

,e wind is sad in the iron chill. 

Sister Helen, 
«ry sad they look by the hilL" 
le and I are sadder still. 

Little brother!" 
(0 Mother, Mary Mother ^ 
id of all, between Hell and Heaven!) 280 

}ee, the wax has dropped from its place. 

Sister Helen, 
e flames are winning up apace ! ' ' 
lere they burn but for a space. 

Little brother!" 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
or a space, between Hell and Heaven!) 

^hat white thing at the door has crossed. 

Sister Helen! 
lat is this that sighs in the frost!" 290 
il that's lost as mine is lost, 

Little brother!" 
(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 
7stf all lostf between Hell and Heaven!) 



LA BELLA DONNA* 

She wept, sweet lady, 
And said in weeping: 
''What spell is keeping 
The stars so steady! 
Why does the power 
Of the sun's noon-hour 
To sleep so move me! 
And the moon in heaven, 
Stained where she passes 
As a worn-out glass is, — 
Why walks she above me! 

''Stars, moon, and sun too^ 
I'm tired of either 
And all together! 
Whom speak they unto 
That I should listen! 
For very surely. 

Though my arms and shoulder! 
Dazzle beholders, 
And my eyes glisten. 
All's nothing purely! 
What are words said for 
At all about them. 
If he they are made for 
Can do without them!" 

She laughed, sweet lady, 
And said in laughing: 
"His hand clings half in 
My own already! 
Oh! do you love me! 
Oh! speak of passion 
In no new fashion. 
But the old sayings 
You once said of me. 

"You said: 'As summer, 
Through boughs grown brittle. 
Comes back a little 
Ere frosts benumb her, — 
So bring 'st thou to me 
All leaves and flowers, 
'though autumn's gloomy 
To-day in the bowers.' 

"Oh! does he love me, 
When my voice teaches 
The very speeches 
He then spoke of me! 
Alas! what flavour 

* This is a translation, by Rossettl, of an Italian 
song (probably also written by him) in his 
poem, The Last Confession. Though appar- 
ently- little more than a tour de force of 
rhyme, it has a quality ^ ^^^ ^w\x^.i%» ^ \as5(Q^ 

not comraou Vu wx \wx^vax^^ 
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Still with me lingers — " 
(But she laughed as my kisses 
Glowed in her fingers 
With love's old blisses) 
'*OhI what one favour 
Bemains to woo him, 
Whose whole poor savour 
Belongs not to himf " 



THE WOODSPUBGE 

The wind flapped loose, the wind was still, 
Shaken out dead from tree and hill: 
I had walked on at the wind's will, — 
I sat now, for the wind was still. 

Between my knees my forehead was, — 
My lips, drawn in, said not Alas! 
My hair was over in the grass. 
My naked ears heard the day pass. 

My eyes, wide open, had the run 

Of some ten weeds to fix upon; 

Among those few, out of the sun, 

The woodspurge flowered, three cups in one. 

From perfect grief there need not be 
Wisdom or even memory: 
One thing then learnt remains to me. 
The woodspurge has a cup of three. 



THE SONG OF THE BOWER 

Say, is it day, is it dusk in thy bower. 

Thou whom I long for, who longest for me? 
Oh! be it light, be it night, 'tis Love's hour. 

Love 's that is fettered as Love 's that is free. 
Free Love has leaped to that innermost cham- 
ber. 

Oh ! the last time, and the hundred before : 
Fettered Love, motionless, can but remember, 

Yet something that sighs from him passes 
the door. 8 

Nay, but my heart when it flies to thy bower. 

What does it find there that knows it again f 
There it must droop like a shower-beaten flower, 

Bed at the rent core and dark with the rain. 
Ah! yet what shelter is still shed above it, — 

What waters still image its leaves torn apart f 
Thy soul is the shade that clings round it to 
love it. 

And tears are its mirror deep down in thy 
heart. 16 

What were my prize, could I enter the bower, 
T^Js day, to-morrow, at eve or at momi 



Large lovely arms and a neck like a to^ 
Bosom then heaving that now lies foi 
Kindled with love-breath, (the sun's 
colder 1 ) 
Thy sweetness all near me, so distant t 
My hand round thy neck and thy hand 
shoulder. 
My mouth to thy mouth as the world 
away. 

What is it that keeps me afar froi 
bower, — 
My spirit, my body, so fain to be there 
Waters engulfing or fires that devour t— 
Earth heaped against me or death in t\ 
Nay, but in day-dreams, for terror, for j 
The trees wave their heads with an oi 
tell; 
Nay, but in night-dreams, throughout thi 
city. 
The hours, clashed together, lose count 
beU. 

Shall I not one day remember thy bowe 
One day when all days are one day to 
Thinking, 'I stirred not, and yet ha 
power,' 
Yearning, 'Ah God, if again it might 
Peace, peace! such a small lamp ilium 
this highway. 
So dimly so few steps in front of my : 
Yet shows me that her way is parted fr< 
way. ... 
Out of sight, beyond light, at what goi 
we meetf 

THE CLOUD CONFINES 

The day is dark and the night 

To him that would search their hear 
No lips of cloud that will part 
Nor morning song in the light: 
Only, gazing alone. 
To him wild shadows are shown. 
Deep under deep unknown 
And height above unknown height. 
Still we say as we go, — 

'* Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know. 
That shall we know one day." 

The Past is over and fled; 

Named new, we name it the old; 
Thereof some tale hath been told. 

But no word comes from the dead; 
Whether at all they be. 
Or whether as bond or free, 
Or whether they too were we. 
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Or by what spell they have sped. 
Still we say as we go, — 

"Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 

That shall we know one day." 

What of the heart of hate 

That beats in thy breast, O Timet— 
Red strife from the furthest prime, 
And anguish of fierce debate; 
War that shatters her slain. 
And peace that grinds them as grain, 
And eyes fixed ever in vain 
On the pitiless eyes of Fate. 
Still we say as we go, — 

** Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know. 
That shall we know one day." 

What of the heart of love 

That bleeds in thy breast, O Manf 
Thy kisses snatched 'neath the ban 
Of fangs that mock them above; 
Thy bells prolonged unto knells, 
Thy hope that a breath dispels, 
Thy bitter forlorn farewells 
And the empty echoes thereof? 
Still we say as we go, — 

"Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know. 
That shall we know one day. ' ' 

The sky leans dumb on the sea. 
Aweary with all its wings; 
And oh ! the song the sea sings 
Is dark everlastingly. 

Our past is clean forgot, \ 
Our present is and is not, ^ 
Our future's a sealed seedplot, 
And what betwixt them are wet — 
We who say as we go, — 

"Strange to think by the way. 
Whatever there is to know. 

That shall we know one day." 

From the HOUSE OF LIFE* 

The Sonnet 

. Sonnet is a moment's monument, — 
[emorial from the Soul's eternity 
one dead deathless hour.. Look that it be, 
Whether for lustral rite or dire portent, 

The "house of life" was the first of the twelve 
divisions of the heavens made by old astrol- 
ogers in casting the horoscope of a man's des- 
tiny. This series of a hundred and one son- 
nets is a faithful record, drawn from Ros- 
setti's own inward experience, "of the myste- 



rious con lunctions and. oppositions wrought by I Leanin&r across the water, I and he; 



Love... Change, and Fate 
l.ite."—Eng. Lit., p. 373. 



Of its own arduous fulness reverent: 

Carve it in ivory or in ebony. 

As Day or Night may rule; and let Time see 

Its flowering crest impearled and orient. 

A Sonnet is a coin: its face reveals 

The Soul, — its converse, to what Power 'tis 

due: — 
Whether for tribute to the august appeals 
Of Life, or dower in Love's high retinue. 
It serve; or 'mid the dark wharf's cavernous 

breath, 
In Charon's palm it pay the toll to Death. 

IV. LOVESIGHT 

When do I see thee most, beloved onef 
When in the light the spirits of mine eyes 
Before thy face, their altar, solemnize 
The worship of that Love through thee made 

known f 
Or when in the dusk hours, (we two alone,) 
Close-kissed and eloquent of still replies 
Thy twilight-hidden glimmering visage lies. 
And my soul only sees thy soul its ownf 
O love, my love I if I no more should see 
Thyself, noi on the earth the shadow of thee. 
Nor image of thine eyes in any spring, — 
How then should sound upon Life's darkening 

slope 
The ground-whirl of the perished leaves of 

Hope, 
The wind of Death's imperishable wingf 

XIX. Silent Noon 

Your hands lie open in the long fresh grass, 
The finger-points look through like rosy blooms; 
Your eyes smile peace. The pasture gleams and 

glooms 
'Neath billowing skies that scatter and amass. 
All round our nest, far as the eye can pass. 
Are golden kingcup-fields with silver edge 
Where the cow-parsley skirts the hawthorn- 
hedge. 
'Tis visible silence, still as the hour-glass. 
Deep in the sun-searched growths the dragon-fly 
Hangs like a blue thread loosened from the 

sky: — 
So this wing'd hour is dropt to us from above. 
Oh ! clasp we to our hearts, for deathless dower, 
This close-companioned inarticulate hour . . 
When twofold silence was the song of love. 

XLIX — LII. WiLLOWWOOD 



I sat with Love upon a woodside well, 



In the House of 



Nor ever did he speak nor looked ^t \s^&^ 
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But touched his lute wherein was audible 
The certain secret thing he had to tell: 
Only our mirrored eyes met silently 
In the low wave; and that sound came to be 
The passionate voice I knew; and my tears fell. 
And at their fall, his eyes beneath grew hers; 
And with his foot and with his wing-feathers 
He swept the spring that watered my heart's 

drouth. 
Then the dark ripples spread to waving hair, 
And as I stooped, her own lips rising there 
Bubbled with brimming kisses at my month. 

u 

And now Love sang : but his was such a song, , 
So meshed with half -remembrance hard to free, 
As souls disused in death's sterility 
May sing when the new birthday tarries long. 
And I was made aware of a dumb throng 
That stood aloof, one form by every tree. 
All mournful forms, for each was I or she, 
The shades of those our days that had no 

tongue. 
They looked on us, and knew us and were 

known ; 
While fast together, alive from the abyss. 
Clung the soul-wrung implacable close kiss; 
And pity of self through all made broken moan 
Which said, ''For once, for once, for once 

alone ! ' ' 
And still Love sang, and what he sang was 

this: — 

m 

**0 ye, all ye that walk in Willowwood, 
That walk with hollow faces burning white; 
What fathom-depth of soul-struck widowhood. 
What long, what longer hours, one life-long 

night. 
Ere ye again, who so in vain have wooed 
Your last hope lost, who so in vain invite 
Your lips to that their unf orgotten food. 
Ere ye, ere ye again shall see the light! 
Alas! the bitter banks in Willowwood, 
With tear-spurge wan, with blood-wort burning 

red: 
Alas! if ever such a pillow could 
Steep deep the soul in sleep till she were 

dead, — 
Better all life forget her th4n this thing. 
That Willowwood should hold her wandering ! ' * 

IV 

So sang he: and as meeting rose and rose 
Together cling through the wind's wellawayi 
Nor change at once, yet near the end of day 

i Ad archaic expression of grief. 



The leaves drop loosened where the heart-staja 

glows, — 
So when the song died did the kiss unclose; 
And her face fell back drowned, and was as 

gray 
As its gray eyes; and if it ever may 
Meet mine again I know not if Love knows. 
Only I know that I leaned low and drank f 
A long draught from the water where she sank, 'f" 
Her breath and all her tears and all her soul: 
And as I leaned, I know I felt Love's face 
Pressed on my neck with moan of pity and 

grace. 
Till both our heads were in his aureole. 



LXV. Known in Vain 

As two whose love, first foolish, widening scope, 
Knows suddenly, to music high and soft. 
The Holy of holies; who because they scoff 'd 
Are now amazed with shame, nor dare to cope 
With the whole truth aloud, lest heaven shonld 

ope; 
Yet, at their meetings, laugh not as thej 

laugh 'd 
In speech ; nor speak, at length ; but sitting oft 
Together, within hopeless sight of hope 
For hours are silent: — So it happeneth 
When Work and Will awake too late, to gaze 
After their life sailed by, and hold their breath. 
Ah I who shall dare to search through what sad 

maze 
Thenceforth their incommunicable ways 
Follow the desultory feet of Death f 



F 





Ti 



La 



V 



LXVI. The Heart op the Night 

From child to youth; from youth to arduous 

man; 
From lethargy to fever of the heart; 
From faithful life to dream-dowered days 

apart ; 
From trust to doubt; from doubt to brink of 

ban; — 
Thus much of change in one swift cycle ran 
Till now. Alas, the soul! — ^how soon must she 
Accept her primal immortality, — 
The flesh resume its dust whence it began f 
O Lord of work and peace! O Lord of life! 
O Lord, the awful Lord of will! though late^ 
Even yet renew this soul with duteous breath: 
That when the peace is garnered in from strife, 
The work retrieved, the will regenerate, 
This soul may see thy face, O Lord of death! 

LXYII. The Landmark 

Was that the landmark f What — ^the foolish 
well 
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wave, low down, I did not stoop to 
{link, 

and flung the pebbles from its brink 
t to send its imaged skies pell-mell, 
line own image, had I noted well!) — 
it my point of turning f — ^I had thought 
tions of my course should rise unsought, 
r-stone or ensigned citadel, 

the path is missed, I must go back, 
irst to drink when next I reach the 
pring 

once I stained, which since may have 
;rown black, 
lugh no light be left nor bird now sing 

I turn, I'll thank God, hastening, 
le same goal is still on the same track. 

LXX. The Hill Summit 

ast-day of the sun, his altar there 
broad west has blazed for vesper-song; 
bave loitered in the vale too long 
ize now a belated worshipper. 
y I not forget that I was 'ware, 
neying, of his face at intervals 
^red where the fringed horizon falls, — 
bush with coruscating hair. 
)w that I have climbed and won this 
leight, 

tread downward through the sloping 
(hade 

ivel the bewildered tracks till night. 
' this hour I still may here be stayed 
3 the gold air and the silver fade 
e last bird fly into the last light. 

LXXIX. The Monochord* 

is sky's vast vault or ocean's sound 
Life's self and draws my life from me, 

'■ instinct ineffable decree 

ny breath quailing on the bitter bound f 
it Life or Death, thus thunder-crowned, 

nid the tide of all emergency 

)tes my separate wave, and to what sea 

icult eddies labour in the ground? 

lat is this that knows the road I came, 

me turned cloud, the cloud returned to 

iame, 

ted shifted steeps and all the way! — 

raws round me at last this wind-warm 

jpace, 
regenerate rapture turns my face 

he devious coverts of dismay? 

deal instrument of one strlnpr, hence, unity, 
>monv : here apparently used to symbolize 
ultimate merg^g of separate lives into 
! Life. 



CHRISTINA ROSSETTI (1830-1894; 

GOBLIN MARKET* 

Morning and evening 

Maids heard the goblins cry: 

'Come buy our orchard fruits^ 

Come buy, come buy: 

Apples and quinces, 

Lemons and oranges, 

Plump unpecked cherrieSi 

Melons and raspberries, 

Bloom-down-cheeked peaches, 

Swart-headed mulberries, 10 

Wild free-born cranberries, 

Crab-apples, dewberries. 

Pine-apples, blackberries. 

Apricots, strawberries; — 

All ripe together 

In summer weather, — 

Morns that pass by, 

Fair eves that fly; 

Come buy, come buy: 

Our grapes fresh from the vine, 20 

Pomegranates full and fine, 

Dates and sharp buUaces, 

Bare pears and greengages. 

Damsons and bilberries, 

Taste them and try: 

Currants and gooseberries, 

Bright-fire-like barberries, 

Figs to fill your mouth, 

Citrons from the South, 

Sweet to tongue and sound to eye; 80 

Come buy, come buy.' 

Evening by evening 

Among the brookside rushes, 

Laura bowed her head to hear, 

Lizzie veiled her blushes: 

Crouching close together 

In the cooling weather. 

With clasping arms and cautioning lips. 

With tingling cheeks and finger tips. 

'Lie close,' Laura said, 40 

Pricking up her golden head : 

♦ Of this poem, William M. Rossetti. Christina's 
brother, writes : "I have more than once 
heard Christina say that she did not mean 
anything profound by this fairy tale — it is 
not a moral apoloeue consistently carried out 
In detail. Still the incidents are ... 
suggestive, and different minds may be likely 
to read different messages into them." He 
remarks further that the central point of the 
story, read merely as a story, is often missed. 
Lizzie's service to her sister lies in procuring 
for her a second taste of the goblin fruits, 
such as those who have once tasted them evec 
afterward long for, ax\A "^Vafc «:««?s ^VOo^Nss^r 
ing, but NuXAciXi \^i<fe ^<c^AVcv^ >i>Q3«Bas5c^^ -^^^ 
not voVuntarW'!! %Rcat^, 
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'We must not look at goblin men. 

We must not buy their fruits: 

Who knows upon what soil they fed 

Their hungry thirsty roots!' 

*Come buy,' call the goblins 

Hobbling down the glen. 

'Oh/ cried Lizzie, 'Laura, Laura, 

You should not peep at goblin men.' 

Lizzie covered up her eyes, 

Covered close lest they should look; 

Laura reared her glossy head. 

And whispered like the restless brook: 

'Look, Lizzie, look, Lizzie, 

Down the glen tramp little men. 

One hauls a basket. 

One bears a plate. 

One lugs a golden dish 

Of many pounds' weight. 

How fair the vine must grow 

Whose grapes are so luscious; 

How warm the wind must blow 

Through those fruit bushes.' 

'No,' said Lizzie: 'No, no, no; 

Their offers should not chann us, 

Their evil gifts would harm us.' 

She thrust a dimpled finger 

In each ear, shut eyes and ran: 

Curious Laura chose to linger 

Wondering at each merchant man. 

One had a cat's face, 

One whisked a tail. 

One tramped at a rat's pace, 

One crawled like a snail. 

One like a wombat i prowled obtuse and furry, 

One like a ratel2 tumbled hurry skurry. 

She heard a voice like voice of doves 

Cooing all together: 

They sounded kind and full of loves - 

In the pleasant weather. 80 

Laura stretched her gleaming neck 
Like a rush-imbedded swan. 
Like a lily from the beek,3 
Like a moonlit poplar branch. 
Like a vessel at the launch 
When its last restraint is gone. 



Backwards up the mossy glen 
Turned and trooped the goblin men, 
With their shrill repeated cry, 
'Come buy, come buy.' 
When they reached where Laura was 
They stood stock still upon the moss. 
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Leering at each other, \^ 

Brother with queer brother; 

Signalling each other, ( 

Brother with sly brother. \, 

One set his basket down, 

One reared his plate; 

One began to weave a crown 

Of tendrils, leaves, and rough nuts brown 10^- 

(Men sell not such in any town) ; 

One heaved the golden weight 

Of dish and fruit to offer her: 

'Come buy, come buy,' was still their cry. 

Laura stared but did not stir. 

Longed but had no money. \. 

The whisk-tailed merchant bade her taste 

In tones as smooth as honey. 

The cat- faced purr'd, 

The rat-paced spoke a word li' 

Of welcome, and the snail-paced even was heard r 

One parrot- voiced and jolly 

Cried 'Pretty Goblin' stiU for 'Pretty PoUy'i|, 

One whistled like a bird. 



But sweet-tooth Laura spoke in haste: 

'Good Folk, I have no coin; 

To take were to purloin: 

I have no copper in my purse, 

I have no silver either, 

And all my gold is on the furze 

That shakes in windy weather 

Above the rusty heather.' 

'You have much gold upon your head,' 

They answered all together: 

'Buy from us with a golden curl.' 

She clipped a precious golden lock, 

She dropped a tear more rare than pear), 

Then sucked their fruit globes fair or red. 

Sweeter than honey from the rock. 

Stronger than man-rejoicing wine. 

Clearer than water flowed that juice; 

She never tasted such before. 

How should it cloy with length of usef 

She sucked and sucked and sucked the more 

Fruits which that unknown orchard bore 

She sucked until her lips were sore; 

Then flung the emptied rinds away 

But gathered up one kernel stone, 

And knew not was it night or day 

As she turned home alone. 



121- 



1 An Australian marsupial, somothinR like a small 

bear. 
sA.bouej^hadger; a noctui-nal animal which feeds 
^ on rats, birds, and honey. 
s brook 



J 



Lizzie met her at the gate 
Full of wise upbraidings: 
'Dear, you should not stay so late, 
Twilight is not good for maidens; 
Should not loiter in the glen 
I In the haunts of goblin men. 
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e met them in the moonlight, 

leir gifts both choice and many, 

5ir fruits and wore their flowers 

I from bowers 

summer ripens at all hours f 

)r in the moonlight 

led and pined away; 

them by night and day, 

them no more, but dwindled and grew 

rrej; 

3ll with the first snow, 

;o this day no grass will grow 

she lies low: 

ed daisies there a year ago 160 

ever blow. 

3uld not loiter so.' 

lush,' said Laura: 

lUsh, my sister: 

nd ate my fill, 

' mouth waters still: 

row night I will 

)re ; ' and kissed her. 

done with sorrow; 

ng you plums to-morrow 170 

>n their mother twigs, 

3 worth getting; 

inot think what figs 

th have met in, 

lelons icy-cold 

n a dish of gold 

ge for me to hold, 

eaches with a velvet nap, 

I grapes without one seed: 

i indeed must be the mead 1^0 

n they grow, and pure the wave they 

Irink 

lies at the brink, 

gar-sweet their sap.' 



head by golden head, 

o pigeons in one nest 

in each other's wings, 

y down in their curtained bed: 

o blossoms on one stem, 

o flakes of new -fall 'n snow, 

o wands of ivory 

with gold for awful kings. 

nd stars gazed in at them, 

ing to them lullaby, 

ing owls f orebore to fly, 

)at flapped to and fro 

their nest: 

o cheek and breast to breast 

together in one nest. 
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3 the morning 

he first cock crowed his warning. 
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Neat like bees, as sweet and busy, 

Laura rose with Lizzie: 

Fetched in honey, milked the cows, 

Aired and set to rights the house, 

Kneaded cakes of whitest wheat, 

Cakes for dainty mouths to eat. 

Next churned butter, whipped up cream, 

Fed their poultry, sat and sewed ; 

Talked as modest maidens should: 

Lizzie with an open heart, 

Laura in an absent dream. 

One content, one sick in part; 

One warbling for the mere bright day 's delight. 

One longing for the night. 

At length slow evening came: 

They went with pitchers to the reedy brook; 

Lizzie most placid in her look, 

Laura most like a leaping flame. 

They drew the gurgling water from its deep. 

Lizzie plucked purple and rich golden flags, 220 

Then turning homeward said: 'The sunset 

flushes 
Those furthest loftiest crags; 
Come, Laura, not another maiden lags. 
No wilful squirrel wags. 
The beasts and birds are fast asleep.' 



But Laura loitered still among the rushes. 

And said the bank was steep. 

And said the hour was early still. 

The dew not fallen, the wind not chill; 

Listening ever, but not catching 

The customary cry, 

* Come buy, come buy, ' 

With its iterated jingle 

Of sugar-baited words: 

Not for all her watching 

Once discerning even one goblin 

Racing, whisking, tumbling, hobbling — 

Let alone the herds 

That used to tramp along the glen. 

In groups or single. 

Of brisk fruit-merchant men. 
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Till Lizzie urged, 'O Laura, come; 

I hear the fruit-call, but I dare not look : 

You should not loiter longer at this brook: 

Come with me home. 

The stars rise, the moon bends her arc. 

Each glow-worm winks her spark, 

Let us go home before the night grows dark ; 

For clouds may gather 

Though this is summer weather, 250 

Put out the lights and drench us through; 

Then if we lost our way what ahovild ^<5i ^sA' 
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Laura turned cold as stone 
To find her sister heard that cry alone, ^ 
That goblin cry, 
*Come buy our fruits, come buy.' 
Must she then buy no more such dainty fruit? 
Must she no more such succous pasture^ find. 
Gone deaf and blind? 

Her tree of life drooped from the root: 260 
She said not one word in her heart's sore ache: 
But peering thro' the dimness, nought discern- 
ing* 
Trudged home, her pitcher dripping all the 

way; 
So crept to bed, and lay 
Silent till Lizzie slept; 
Then sat up in a passionate yearning. 
And gnashed her teeth for baulked desire, and 

wept 
As if her heart would break. 

Day after day, night after night, 

Laura kept watch in vain 270 

In sullen silence of exceeding pain. 

She never caught again the goblin cry, 

* Come buy, come buy ; ' — 

She never spied the goblin men 

Hawking their fruits along the glen: 

But when the noon waxed bright 

Her hair grew thin and grey; 

She dwindled, as the fair full moon doth turn 

To swift decay and burn 

Her fire away. 280 

One day remembering her kernel-stone 

She set it by a wall that faced the south; 

Dewed it with tears, hoped for a root. 

Watched for a waxing shoot. 

But there came none. 

It never saw the sun. 

It never felt the trickling moisture run: 

While with sunk eyes and faded mouth 

She dreamed of melons, as a traveller sees 

False waves in desert drouth 290 

With shade of leaf -crowned trees, 

And bums the thirstier in the sandf ul breeze. 

She no more swept the house. 

Tended the fowls or cows. 

Fetched honey, kneaded cakes of wheat. 

Brought water from the brook: 

But sat down listless in the chimney-nook 

And would not eat. 



Tender Lizzie could not bear 

To watch her sister's cankerous care, 

Yet not to share. 

4juJcjr feasting 
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She night and morning 

Caught the goblin's cry: 

'Come buy our orchard fruits, 

Come buy, come buy : ' — 

Beside the brook, along the glen, 

She heard the tramp of goblin men^ 

The voice and stir 

Poor Laura could not hear; 

Longed to buy fruit to comfort her, 310 

But feared to pay too dear. 

She thought of Jeanie in her grave. 

Who should have been a bride; 

But who for joys brides hope to have 

Fell sick and died 

In her gay prime. 

In earliest winter time. 

With the first glazing rime. 

With the first snow-faU of crisp winter time. 

Till Laura dwindling 320 

Seemed knocking at Death's door. 

Then Lizzie weighed no more 

Better and worse; 

But put a silver penny in her purse. 

Kissed Laura, crossed the heath with dumps of 

furze 
At twilight, halted by the brook: 
And for the first time in her life 
Began to listen and look. 

Laughed every goblin 

When they spied her peeping: 830 

Came towards her hobbling, 

Flying, running, leaping, 

Puffing and blowing. 

Chuckling, clapping, crowing. 

Clucking and gobbling. 

Mopping and mowing,^ 

Full of airs and graces. 

Pulling wry faces, 

Demure grimaces. 

Cat-like and rat-like, 340 

Batel- and wombat-like. 

Snail-paced in a hurry, 

Parrot-voiced and whistler, 

Helter skelter, hurry skurry, 

Chattering like magpies. 

Fluttering like pigeons. 

Gliding like fishes, — 

Hugged her and Idssed her: 

Squeezed and caressed her: 

Stretched up their dishes, 350 

Panniers, and plates: 

'Look at our apples 

Busset and dun, 

Bob at our cherries, 

s See Tfte Tempe«^ IV, 1, 47, and note (page 184). 
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it our peaches, 

IS and dates, 

s for the asking, 

red with basking 
n the sun, 
) on their twigs; 860 

them and suck them, — 
^ranates, figs.' 

folk, * said Lizzie, 
ful of Jeanie: 

me much and many : ' 
out her apron, 
i them her penny. 

take a seat with us, 
ir and eat with us,' 

answered grinning: 870 

feast is but beginning. 

yet is early, 

and dew-pearly, 
ful and starry: 
fruits as these 
an can carry; 
their bloom would fly, 
their dew would dry, 
their flavour would pass by. 
wn and feast with us, 880 

Icome guest with us, 

you and rest with us.' — 
k you,' said Lizzie: *But one waits 
me alone for me: 
thout further parleying, 
1 will not sell me any 
iir fruits though much and many, 
le back my silver penny 
sd you for a fee.' — 
began to scratch their pat^s, 890 

iger wagging, purring, 
sibly demurring, 
ng and snarling, 
illed her proud, 
^rained, uncivil; 
tones waxed loud, 
looks were evil, 
ig their tails 
trod and hustled her, 
ed and jostled her, 400 

1 with their nails, 
\gy mewing, hissing, mocking, 
ler gown and soiled her stocking, 
led her hair out by the roots, 
ed upon her tender feet, 
ler hands and squeezed their fruits 
it her mouth to make her eat. 

and golden Lizzie stood, 
lily in a flood, — 



Like a rock of blue-veined stone 
Lashed by tides obstreperously, — 
Like a beacon left alone 
In a hoary roaring sea. 
Sending up a golden fire, — 
Like a fruit-crowned orange-tree 
White with blossoms honey-sweet 
Sore beset by wasp and bee, — 
Like a royal virgin town 
Topped with gilded dome and spire 
Close beleaguered by a fleet 
Mad to tug her standard down. 
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One may lead a horse to water, 

Twenty cannot make him drink. 

Though the goblins cuffed and caught her, 

Coaxed and fought her. 

Bullied and besought her. 

Scratched her, pinched her black as ink. 

Kicked and knocked her. 

Mauled and mocked her, 

Lizzie uttered not a word; 480 

Would not open lip from lip 

Lest they should cram a mouthful in: 

But laughed in heart to feel the drip 

Of juice that syruped all her face. 

And lodged in dimples of her chin. 

And streaked her neck which quaked like curd. 

At last the evil people. 

Worn out by her resistance, 

Flung back her penny, kicked their fruit 

Along whichever road they took, 440 

Not leaving root or stone or shoot; 

Some writhed into the ground. 

Some dived into the brook 

With ring and ripple, 

Some scudded on the gale without a sound, 

Some vanished in the distance. 

In a smart, ache, tingle, 

Lizzie went her way; 

Knew not was it night or day; 

Sprang up the bank, tore thro' the furze, 450 

Threaded copse and dingle. 

And heard her penny jingle 

Bouncing in her purse, — 

Its bounce was music to her ear. 

She ran and ran 

As if she feared some goblin man 

Dogged her with gibe or curse 

Or something worse: 

But not one goblin skurried after, 

Nor was she pricked by fear; 460 

The kind heart made her windy-paced 

That urged her home quite out of breath with 

haste 
And inward laughter. 
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She cried, 'Laiirft,* up the garden, 

'Did you miss mef 

Come and kiss me. 

Never mind my bruises, 

Hug me, kiss me, suck my juices 

Squeezed from goblin fruits for you, 

Goblin pulp and goblin dew. 

Eat me, drink me, love me; 

Laura, make much of me; 

For your sake I have braved the glen 

And had to do with goblin merchant men.' 



Laura started from her chair, 

Flung her arms up in the air. 

Clutched her hair: 

'Lizzie, Lizzie, have you tasted 

For my sake the fruit forbidden! 

Must your light Mke mine be hidden, 

Your young life like mine be wasted. 

Undone in mine undoing. 

And ruined in my ruin. 

Thirsty, cankered, goblin-ridden t ' — 

She clung about her sister. 

Kissed and kissed and kissed her : 

Tears once again 

Refreshed her shrunken eyes. 

Dropping like rain 

After long sultry drouth; 

Shaking with aguish fear, and pain. 

She kissed and kissed her with a hungry mouth. 

Her lips began' to scorch, 

That juice was wormwood to her tongue. 

She loathed the feast: 

Writhing as one possessed she leaped and sung, 

Rent all her tobe, and wrung 

Her hands in lamentable haste. 

And beat her breast. 

Her locks streamed like the torch 600 

Borne by a racer at full speed. 

Or like the mane of horses in their flight. 

Or like an eagle when she stems the light 

Straight toward the sun. 

Or like a caged thing freed, 

Or like a flying flag when armies run. 

Swift flre spread through her veins, knocked 

at her heart. 
Met the fire smouldering there 
And overbore its lesser flame; 
She gorged on bitterness without a name: 610 
Ah fool, to choose such part 
Of soul-consuming care! 
Sense failed in the mortal strife: 
Like the watch-tower of a town 
Whieb an earthquake shatters down, 



Like a lightning-stricken mast, 

Like a wind-uprooted tree 

Spun about. 

Like a foam-topped waterspout 

Cast down headlong in the sea, 620 

She fell at last; 

Pleasure past and anguish past, 

Is it death or is it lifef 

Life out of death. 

That night long, Lizzie watched by her, 

Counted her pulse's flagging stir. 

Felt for her breath. 

Held water to her lips, and cooled her face 

With tears and fanning leaves. 

But when the first birds chirped about their 

eaves, 630 

And early reapers plodded to the place 
Of golden sheaves. 
And dew-wet grass 

Bowed in the morning winds so brisk to pass, 
And new buds with new day 
Opened of cup-like lilies on the stream, 
Laura awoke as from a dream, 
Laughed in the innocent old way. 
Hugged Lizzie but not twice or thrice; 
Her gleaming locks showed not one thread of 

grey, 640 

Her breath was sweet as May, 
And light danced in her eyes. 

Days, weeks, months, years 

Afterwards, when both were wives 

With children of their own 7 

Their mother-hearts beset with fears. 

Their lives bound up in tender lives; 

Laura would call the little ones 

And tell them of her early prime, 

Those pleasant days long gone 660 

Of not-returning time: 

Would talk about the haunted glen. 

The wicked quaint fruit-merchant men. 

Their fruits like honey to the throat 

But poison in the blood 

(Men sell not such in any town) : 

Would tell them how her sister stood 

In deadly peril to do her good, 

And win the fiery antidote: 

Then joining hands to little hands 660 

Would bid them cling together, — 

' For there is no friend like a sister 

In calm or stormy weather; 

To cheer one on the tedious way. 

To fetch one if one goes astray. 

To lift one if one totters down. 

To strengthen whilst one stands.' 
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THE THREE ENEMIES 

THE FLESH 

:, thou art pale.' 

'More pale to see, 
hung upon the cruel tree 
>ore His Father's wrath for me.' 

t, thou art sad.' 

'Beneath a rod 
leavy, Christ for my sake trod 
inepress of the wrath of God.' 

:, thou art weary.' 

*Not so Christ; 
mighty love of me sufficed 
:rength, Salvation, Eucharist.' 

;, thou art footsore.' 

* If I bleed, 
et have bled; yea in my need 
eart once bled for mine indeed.' 

THE WORLD 

;, thou art young.' 

*So He was young 
or my sake in silence hung 
the Cross with Passion wrung.' 

thou art fair.' 

'He was more fair 
men. Who deigned for me to wear 
ge marred beyond compare.' 

thou hast riches.' 

'Daily bread: 
le is His: Who, living, dead, 
e lacked where to lay His Head.' 

life is sweet.' 

'It was not so 
m. Whose Cup did overflow 
mine unutterable woe.' 

THE DEVHi 

drinkest deep.' 

'When Christ would sup 
ained the dregs from out my cup: 
N should I be lifted up?' 

shalt win Glory.' 

'In the skies, 
Jesus, cover up mine eyes 
hey should look on vanities.' 

shalt have Knowledge.' 

'Helpless dust! 



6 



12 



18 



24 



30 



1 



In Thee, O Lord, I put my trust: 
Answer Thou for me, Wise and Just.' 

'And Might.'— 

'Get thee behind me. Lord, 
Who hast redeemed and not abhorred 
My soul, oh keep it by Thy Word.' 36 

AN APPLE GATHERING 

I. plucked pink blossoms from mine apple-tree 
And wore them all that evening in my hair: 
Then in due season when I went to see 
I found no apples there. 

With dangling basket all along the grass 

As I had come I went the selfsame track: 
My neighbours mocked me while they saW me 
pass 
So empty-handed back. 8 

Lilian and Lilias smiled in trudging by, 
Their heaped-up basket teased me like a 

jeer; 
Sweet-voiced they sang beneath the sunset sky. 

Their mother's home was near. 

Plump Gertrude passed me with her basket full, 

A stronger hand than hers helped it along; 
A voice talked with her through the shadows 

cool 

More sweet to me than song. 16 

Ah Willie, Willie, was my love less worth 
Than apples with their green leaves piled 

above? 
I counted rosiest apples on the earth 

Of far less worth than love. 

So once it was with me you stooped to talk 

Laughing and listening in this very lane; 
To think that by this way we used to walk 

We shaU not walk again I 24 

1 let my neighbours pass me, ones and twos 
And groups; the latest said the night grew 

chiU, 
And hastened: but I loitered; while the dews 

Fell fast I loitered still. 

MONNA INNOMINATA* 
1 

Come back to me, who wait' and watch for 

you: — 
Or come not yet, for it is over then. 
And long it is before you come again. 
So far between iny pleasures are, and few. 

* "Lady Unnamed** ; a series of fourteen sonnets 
in which the personal utterance, as in Mrs. 
Browning's Sonnets from the PovIm^^-nsc^.*^* 
wears a Utw\«kX ^\«^\»>^. 
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While, when you come not, what I do I do 
Thinking *Now when he comes,' my sweetest 

* when ' : 
For one man is my world of all the men 
This wide world holds; O love, my world is you. 
Howbeit, to meet you grows almost a pang 
Because the pang of parting comes so soon; 
My hope hangs waning, waxing, like a moon 
Between the heavenly days on which we meet: 
Ah me, but where are now the songs I sang . 
When life was sweet because you called them 

sweet t 



I wish I could remember that first day, 
First hour, first moment of your meeting me, 
If bright or dim the season, — it might be 
Summer or Winter for aught I can say; 
So unrecorded did it slip away, 
So blind was I to see and to foresee. 
So dull to mark the budding of my tree 
That would not blossom yet for many a May. 
If only I could recollect it, such 
A day of days! I let it come and go 
As traceless as a thaw of bygone snow; 
It seemed to mean so little, meant so much; 
If only now I could recall that touch. 
First touch of hand in band — Did one but 
know! 

11 

Many in aftertimes will say of you 

'He loved her' — while of me what will they 

say! 
Not that I loved you more than just in play. 
For fashion's sake as idle women do. 
Even let them prate; who know not what we 

knew 
Of love and parting in exceeding pain, 
Of parting hopeless here to meet again. 
Hopeless on earth, and heaven is out of view. 
But by my heart of love laid bare to you. 
My love that you can make not void nor vain, 
Love that foregoes you but to claim anew 
Beyond this passage of the gate of death, 
I charge you at the Judgment make it plain 
My love of you was life and not a breath. 

UP-HILL 

Does the road wind up-hill all the wayf 

Yes, to the very end. 
Will the day's journey take the whole long 
day? 

From morn to night, my friend. 

But is there for the night a resting-place? 
A roof for when the Blow dark hours begin. 



May not the darkness hide it from my facet 
You cannot miss that inn. 

Shall I meet other wayfarers at night? 

Those who have gone before. 
Then must I knock, or call when just in sight f 

They will not keep you standing at that door. 

Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak? 

Of labour you shall find the sum. 
Will there be beds for me and all who seek! 

Yea, beds for all who come. 



WILLIAM MORRIS (1834-1896) 

THE GILLIFLOWEB OF GOLD. 

A golden gilliflower to-day 
I wore upon my helm alway. 
And won the prize of this tourney. 
Hah! hah! la belle jaune giroflSeA 

However well Sir Giles might sit. 
His sun was weak to wither it; 
Lord Miles 's blood was dew on it: 

Hah! hah! la belle jaune giro flee. 8 

Although my spear in splinters flew, 
From John's steel-coat, my eye was true; 

1 wheeled about, and cried for you. 

Hah! hah! la belle jaune girofl^e. 

Yea, do not doubt my heart was good. 
Though my sword flew like rotten wood. 
To shout, although I scarcely stood, 

Hah! hah! la belle jaune girojUe, 16 

My hand was steady, too, to take 
My axe from round my neck, and break 
John 's steel-coat up for my love 's sake. 
Hah! hah! la belle jaune girofl^e. 

When I stood in my tent again, 
Arming afresh, I felt a pain 
Take hold of me, I was so fain — 

Hah! hah! la belle jaune giroflie — i^ 

To hear : ' ' Honneur aux fils des preux .'2 ' ' 
Right in my ears again, and shew 
The gilliflower blossomed new. 

Hah! hah! la belle jaune giroflie. 

The Sieur Guillaume against me came, 
His tabard bore three points of flame 
From a red heart ; with little blame^^— 

Hah ! hah ! la belle jaune giroflie— 32 

I 1 "Hah ! hah ! the beautiful yellow ffUllflower!" 

2 "Honor to the sons of the brave !" 
\ a Ymtt 
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40 



48 



ir tough spears crackled up like straw; 
e ^as the first to turn and draw 
is sword, that had nor speck nor flaw; 
Hah! hah! la "belle jaune girofl^e, 

at I felt weaker than a maid, 
nd my brain, dizzied and afraid, 
Ithin my helm a fierce tune played. 
Hah! hah! la "belle jaune giroflee, 

ntil I thought of your dear head, 
owed to the gilliflower bed, 
he yellow flowers stained with red; 
Hah! hah! la belle jaune girofl4e, 

rash! how the swords met; "giroflSe!" 
be fierce tune in my helm would play, 
^La belle! la belle jaune giroflSe!" 
Hah! hah! la belle jaune giroflee. 

)nce more the great swords met again: 
La belle! la belle!" but who fell then? 
le Sieur Guillaume, who struck down ten; 
Hah! hah! la belle jaune giroflee. 



.nd as with mazed and unarmed face, 
'oward my own crown and the Queen's place, 
'hey led me at a gentle i>ace, — 

Hah! hah! la belle jaune girofiSe, — 56 

almost saw your quiet head 
•owed o'er the gilliflower bed, 
'he yellow flowers stained with red. 
Hah! hah! la belle jaune girofUe, 

THE SAILING OF THE' SWOBD. 



cross the empty garden-beds. 
When the Sword went out to sea, 
scarcely saw my sisters' heads 
Bowed each beside a tree, 
could not see the castle leads. 
When the Sword went out to sea. 



6 



Ucia wore a scarlet gown. 
When the Sword went out to sea, 
It Ursula's was russet brown: 
For the mist we could not see 
le scarlet roofs of the good town. 
When the Sword went out to sea, 

reen holly in Alicia's hand. 
When the Sword went out to sea; 
ith sere oak-leaves did Ursula stand; 
Oh! yet alas for me! 
did but bear a peeled white wand, 
When the Sword went out to sea. 



12 



O, russet brown and scarlet bright, 
When the Sword went out to sea, 

My sisters wore; I wore but white; 
Bed, brown, and white, are three; 

Three damozels; each had a knight. 
When the Sword went out to sea. 

Sir Bobert shouted loud, and said. 
When the Sword went out to sea, 

'' Alicia, while I see thy head. 
What shall I bring for theef" 

* * O, my sweet Lord, a ruby red : ' ' 
The Sword went out to sea. 



24 



30 



18 



Sir Miles said, while the sails hung down. 
When the Sword went out to sea, 

**0, Ursula! while I see the town. 
What shall I bring for thee?" 

''Dear knight, bring back a falcon brown: " 
The Sword went out to sea, \ 86 



But my Bolaud, no word he said. 

When tlte Sword went out to sea, 
But only turned away his head; 

A quick shriek came from me: 
* * Come back, dear lord, to your white maid ! ' ' 

The Sword went out to sea, 42 

The hot sun bit the garden-beds 

When the Sword came back from sea; 

Beneath an apple-tree our heads 
Stretched out toward the sea; 

Gray gleamed the thirsty castle-leads. 

When the Sword came back from sea. 48 

Lord Bobert brought a ruby red, 

When the Sword came back from sea; 

He kissed Alicia on the head: 
''I am come back to thee; 

'Tis time, sweet love, that we were wed. 
Now the Sword is back from sea!" 64 

Sir Miles he bore a falcon brown. 

When the Sword came back from sea; 

His arms went round tall Ursula's gown: 
**What joy, O love, but thee? 

Let us be wed in the good town. 
Now the Sword is back from sea!" 60 

My heart grew sick, no more afraid. 
When the Sword came back from sea; 

Upon the deck a tall white maid 
Sat on Lord Boland's knee; 

His chin was pressed upon her head, 

When the Stoord cam« 'boui^ ^tcyw. «»a\ ^^ 
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THE BLUE CLOSET.* 

The DamoseU. 

Lady Alice, lady Louise, 
Between the wash of the tumbling seas 
We are ready to sing, if so ye please: 
So lay your long hands on the keys; 
Sing, "Laudate pueri,"^ 

And ever the great hell overhead 
Boomed in the wind a knell for the dead, 
Though no one tolled it, a knell for the dead. 

Lady Louise. 

Sister, let the measure swell 
Not too loud; for you sing not well 
If you drown the faint boom of the bell; 
He is weary, so am I. 

And ever the chevron^ overhead 
Flapped on the banner of the dead; 
(Was he asleep, or was he dead?) 

Lady Alice 

Alice the Queen, and Louise the Queen, 
Two damozels wearing purple and green. 
Four lone ladies dwelling here 
From day to day and year to year; 
And there is none to let us go, 20 

To break the locks of the doors below, 
Or shovel away the heaped-up snow; 
And when we die no man will know 
That we are dead; but they give us leave. 
Once every year on Christmas-eve, 
To sing in the Closet Blue one song; 
And we should be so long, so long. 
If we dared, in singing; for dream on dream, 
They float on in a. happy stream; 
Float from the gold strings, float from the 
keys, 30 

Float from the opened lips of Louise; 
But, alas! the sea-salt oozes through 
The chinks of the tiles of the Closet Blue; 

And ever the great hell overhead 
Booms in the wind a knell for the dead, 
The wind plays on it a knell for the dead. 

They Sing All Together 

How long ago was it, how long ago. 

He came to this tower with hands full of snowf 

1 "Praise ye, youths." The beginning of the so- 
called Irish yersion of the familiar hymn, Te 
Deum Laudamus, 

•2 A V-shaped device. 

• Written for a picture (a water-color) by Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. The romantic theme, the 
mediaeval remoteness, the color and sound, 
the sharpness of detail with the vagueness 
of general outline and setting, are all in the 
ear/v Pre-Raphaelite manner. See Eng. Lit., 
pp. 370, 374, 



* * Kneel down, O love Louise, kneel down ! ' ' he 

said, 
And sprinkled the dusty snow over my head. 40 

He watched the snow melting, it ran through my 

hair, 
Ran over my shoulders, white shoulders and 

bare. 

"I cannot weep for thee, poor love Louise, 
For my tears are all hidden deep under the 

seas; 
In a gold and blue casket she keeps all my 

tears, 
But my eyes are no longer blue, as in old 

years ; 

"Yea, they grow gray with time, grow small 

and dry, 
I am so feeble now, would I might die.*' 

And in truth the great bell overhead 

Left of his pealing for the dead, 50 

Perchance, because the wind was dead. 

Will he come back again, or is he deadf 
0! is he sleeping, my scarf round his head? 

Or did they strangle him as he lay there, 
With the long scarlet scarf I used to wear? 

Only I pray thee. Lord, let him come here! 
Both his soul and his body to me are most 
dear. 

Dear Lord, that loves me, I wait to receive 
Either body or spirit this wild Christmas-eve. 

Through the floor sJiot up a lily red, 60 

With a patch of earth from the land of the 

dead. 
For he was strong in the land of the dead. 

What matter that his cheeks were pale, 

His kind kissed lips all gray? 
**0, love Louise, have you waited longt" 

"O, my lord Arthur, yea." 

What if his hair that brushed her cheek 

Was stiff with frozen rimef 
His eyes were grown quite blue again, 

As in the happy time. . 1^ 

**0, love Louise, this is the key 

Of the happy golden land! 
O, sisters, cross the bridge with me. 

My eyes are full of sand. 
What matter that I cannot see. 

If ye take me by the hand!** 
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ver the great hell overhead, 

he tumbling seas mourned for the dead; 

heir song ceased, and they were dead! 

pbom the earthly paradise 

An Apology 

javen or Hell I have no power to sing, 
ciot ease the burden of your fears, 
ake quick-coming death a little thing, 
ing again the pleasure of past years, 
or my words shall ye forget your tears, 
pe again for aught that I can say, 
die singer of an empty day. 7 

ather, when aweary of your mirth, 
full hearts still unsati£^ed ye sigh, 
feeling kindly unto aU the earth, 
je every minute as it passes by, 
the more mindful that the sweet days 
die — 
aember me a little then I pray, 
die singer of an empty day. l* 

leavy trouble, the bewildering care 

weighs us down who live and earn our 

bread, 

idle verses have no power to bear; 
k me sing of names remembered, 
ise they, living not, can ne'er be dead. 
Qg time take their memory quite away 

us poor singers of an empty day. 21 

tier of dreams, born out of my due time, 
should I strive to set the crooked straight! 
t suffice me that my murmuring rhyme 
with light wing against the ivory gate,i 
g a tale not too importunate 
ose who in the sleepy region stay, 
i by the singer of an empty day. 28 

say, a wizard to a northern king 
hristmas-tide such wondrous things did 

show, 

through one window men beheld the 

spring, 
through another saw the summer glow, 
through a third the fruited vines a-row, 
5 still, unheard, but in its wonted way, 
I the drear wind of that December day. 35 

ith this Earthly Paradise it is, 
will read aright, and pardon me, 
strive to build a shadowy isle of bliss 
lost the beating of the steely sea, 
e tossed about all hearts of men must be ; 



)rdiDg to Greek legend, false < ^re&ins- come 
hrough the gate ofV ivory,, ti^e dreams 
hrough the giite fit ^orn. - 



Whose ravening monsters mighty men shall 

slay, 
Not the poor singer of an empty day. 42 

From LOVE IS ENOUGH 

Song fob Music 

Love is enough: though the world be a-waning. 
And the woods have no voice but the voice of 

complaining. 
Though the sky be too dark for dim eyes to 

discover 
The gold-cups and daisies fair blooming there- 
under. 
Though the hills be held shadows, and the sea 

a dark wonder. 
And this day draw a veil over all deeds passed 

over. 
Yet their hands shall not tremble, their feet 

shall not falter, 
The void shall not weary, the fear shall not 

alter 
These lips and these eyes of the loved and 

the lover. 

From SIGURD THE V0L8UNG* 
Or THE Passing Away or Brynhild 

Once more on the morrow-morning fair 

shineth the glorious sun. 
And the Niblung children labour on a deed that 

shall be done; 
For out in the people's meadows they raise a 

bale2 on high, 
The oak and the ash together, and thereon shall 

the Mighty lie; 

♦ The Volsunga Saga is an older, Norse version of 
the legend whicli appears in Grerman literature 
as the Nibelungenlled, and which has been 
made familiar in modern times by Wagner's 
opera Der Ring des Nihelungen. It is the 
great Teutonic race epic. Sigurd (Siegfried, 
In the German version) is the grandson of Vol- 
sung, who was a descendant of Odin. Bryn- 
hild was originally a Valkyrie, one of Odin's 
^'Choosers of the Slain," maidens who rode 
on white cloud-horseB and visited battle-fields 
to select heroes for Odin's great hall, Valhalla. 
Sigurd wakened Brynhild from an enchanted 
sleep to the doom of mortal life and love, and 
they plighted troth. But their love was 
thwarted at the court of the Niblung princes, 
Gunnar, Hogni, and Guttorm, and their sister 
Gudrun, the children of Giukl. Through the 
witchcraft of Grimhild, Gudrun's mother. 
Sigurd is made to lose all memory of Bryn- 
hild and to marry Gudrun. Moreover, he is 
made to assist in bringing about the marriage 
of Brynhild to Gunnar. Later, as a result 
of rivalry, Guttorm surprises and slays 
Sigurd, but is himself slain oy Sigurd's sword, 
the "Wrath." Then follows the portion of the 
tale here given — the pathetic story of the 
means taken by Brynhild to rejoin Sigurd. 
Morris's metrical rendering of the entice 
legend extends to abcraA. l^a. \!tts2^\«»xA.'^^^aR^ 
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Nor gold nor steel shall be lacking, nor savour 

of sweet spice. 
Nor cloths in the Southlands woven, nor webs 

of untold price: 
The work grows, toil is as nothing; long blasts 

of the mighty horn 
From the topmost tower out-wailing o'er the 

woeful world are borne. 

But Brynhild lay in her chamber, ajid her 

women went and came, 
And they feared and trembled before her, and 

none spake Sigurd's name; 10 

But whiless they deemed her weeping, and 

whiles they deemed indeed 
That she spake, if they might but hearken, but 

no words their ears might heed; 
Till at last she spake out clearly : ' ' I know not 

what ye would; 
For ye come and go in my chamber, and ye 

seem of wavering mood 
To thrust me on, or to stay me; to help my 

heart in woe, 
Or to bid my days of sorrow midst nameless 

folly go." 

None answered the word of Brynhild, none 

knew of her intent; 
But she spake: ''Bid hither Gunnar, lest the 

sun sink o 'er the bent,^ 
And leave the words unspoken I yet have will 

to speak." 

Then her maidens go from before her, and 

that lord of war they seek, 20 

And he stands by the bed of Brynhild and 

strives to entreat and beseech. 
But her eyes gaze awfully on him, and his lips 

may learn no speech. 
And she saith: ''I slept in the morning, or I 

dreamed in the waking-hour. 
And my dream was of thee, O Gunnar, and the 

bed in thy kingly bower, 
And the house that I blessed in my sorrow, and 

cursed in my sorrow and shame. 
The gates of an ancient people, the towers of 

a mighty name; 
King, cold was the hall I have dwelt in, and 

no brand burned on the hearth ; 
Dead-cold was thy bed, O Gunnar, and thy land 
* was parched with dearth: 

But I saw a great King riding, and a master 

of the harp. 
And he rode amidst of the foemen, and the 

swords were bitter-sharp, 30 

But his hand in the hand-gyves smote not, and 

hiB feet in the fetters were fast, 



' at times 



sheath, field 



While many a word of mocking at his speech- 
less face was ca8t."<^ 
Then I heard a voice in the world: 'O woe 

for the broken troth. 
And the heavy Need of the Nibluiigs,« and the 

Sorrow of Odin the Goth! '^ 
Then I saw the halls of the strangers, and the 

hills, and the dark-blue sea. 
Nor knew of their names and their nations, for 

earth was afar from me, 
But brother rose up against brother, and blood 

swam over the board. 
And women smote and spared not| and the fire 

was master and lord. 
Then, then was the moonless mid-mirk, and I 

woke to the day and the deed — 
The deed that earth shall name not, the day of 

its bitterest need. ^ 

Many words have I said in my life-days, and 

little more shall I say; 
Ye have heard the dream of a woman, deal with 

it as ye may; 
For meseems the world-ways sunder, and the 

dusk and the dark is mine. 
Till I come to the hall of Freyia,* where the 

deeds of the Mighty shall shine. ' ' 

So hearkened Gunnar the Niblung, that her 

words he understood, 
And he knew she was set on the death-stroke, 

and he deemed it nothing good; 
But he said: "I have hearkened, and heeded 

thy death and mine in thy words : 
I have done the deed and abide it, and my face 

shall laugh on the swords; 
But thee, woman, I bid thee abide here till thy 

grief of soul abate; 
Meseems nought lowly nor shameful shall be the 

Niblung fate; • 50 

And here shalt thou rule and be mighty, and | 

be Queen of the measureless Gold,^ 
And abase the Kings and upraise them; and 

anew shall thy fame be told, 
And aa fair shall thy glory Uossom as the fresh 

fields under the spring." 

Then he casteth his arms about her, and hot 
is the heart of the King 
For the glory of Queen Brynhild and the hope 
of her days of gain, 

5 A prophecy of 6unnar*8 fate at the hands of 

Atli, the Eastern King, who afterward mar- 
ried Gudrun. 

6 That is, their time of need, when punishment 
began to overtake them. 

7 The Borrows of the race of Odin. 

8 The goddess of love. 

9 The hoard of the Niblungs, won from the 
Dwarfs, or smiths who dwelt In the caverns 

I of tU« earth. The curse attached to this treas- 
\ \iT« )sto\xt^X. «ottQ»i9 <scl'«X\ ^h,Q shared In it 
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And he clean f orgetteth Sigurd and the foster- 
brother slain; 

But she shrank aback from before him, and 
cried: "Woe worth the whileio 

For the thoughts ye drive back on me, and the 
memory of your guile! 

The Kings of Earth were gathered, the wise of 
men were met; 

On the death of a woman's pleasure their glo- 
rious hearts were set,ii 60 

And I was alone amidst them — ah, hold thy 
peace hereof! 

Lest the thought of the bitterest hours this little 
hour should move." 

He rose abashed from before her, and yet he 

lingered there; 
Then she said: "O King of the Niblungs, 

what noise do I hearken and hear? 
Why ring the axes and hammers, while feet of 

men go past, 
And shields from the waUs are shaken, and 

swords on the pavement cast. 
And the door of the treasure is opened, and the 

horn cries loud and long. 
And the feet of the Niblung children to the 

people's meadows throng?" 

His face was troubled before her, and again 

she spake and said: 
"Meseemeth this is the hour when men array 

the dead; 70 

Wilt thou tell me tidings, Gunnar, that the 

children of thy folk 
Pile up the bale for Guttorm, and the hand 

that smote the stroke?" 

He said: "It is not so, Brynhild; for that 
Giuki's soni2 was burned 
When the moon of the middle heaven last night 
toward dawning turned." 

They looked on each other and spake not; 

but Gunnar gat him gone. 
And came to his brother Hogni, the wise-heart 

Giuki's son, 
And spake: "Thou art wise, O Hogni; go in 

to Brynhild the Queen, 
And stay her swift departing ; or the last of her 

days hath she seen. ' ' 

" It is nought, thy word, * ' said Hogni ; ' ' wilt 
thou bring dead men aback, 

10 woe betide the time 

11 When Sigurd, in the guise of Gunnar, walked 

through the flame and won Brynhild for 
Gunnar. 

12 Guttorm. 



Or the souls of Kings departed midst the battle 
and the wrack? 80 

Yet this shall be easier to thee than the turn- 
ing Brynhild 's heart; 

She came to dwell among us, but in us she had 
no part; 

Let her go her ways from the Niblungs, with 
her hand in Sigurd's hand. 

Will the grass grow up henceforward where her 
feet have trodden the land?" 

* ' O evil day ! ' ' said Gunnar, * * when my 

Queen must perish and die I " 
"Such oft betide," saith Hogni, "as the lives 

of men flit by; 
But the evil day is a day, and on each day 

groweth a deed. 
And a thing that never dieth; and the fateful 

tale shall speed. 
Lo, now, let us harden our hearts and set our 

brows as the brass. 
Lest men say it, ' They loathed the evil and they 

brought the evil to pass ' . " 90 



So they spake, and their hearts were heavy, 
and they longed for the morrow mom. 
And the morrow of tomorrow, and the new day 
yet to be bom. 

But Brynhild cried to her maidens: "Now 

open ark and chest, 
And draw forth queenly raiment of the loveliest 

and the best; 
Bed rings that the Dwarf -lords fashioned, fair 

cloths that Queens have sewed. 
To array the bride for the Mighty, and the trav- 

eUer for the road. * * 

They wept as they wrought her bidding and 

did on her goodliest gear; 
But she laughed 'mid the dainty linen, and the 

gold-rings fashioned fair; 
She arose from the bed of the Niblungs, and 

her face no more was wan; 
As a star in the dawn-tide heavens, 'mid the 

dusky house she shone; ^00 

And they that stood about her, their hearts 

were raised aloft 
Amid their fear and wonder. Then she spake 

them kind and soft: 

"Now give me the sword, O maidens, where- 
with I sheared the wind 
When the Kings of Earth were gathered to 
know the Chooser's mind."" 

13 See \nttoAwclors xioV^, ^. 1^^. 
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All sheathed the maidens brought it, and 

feared the hidden blade, 
But the naked blue-white edges across her knees 

she laid, 
And spake: **The heaped-up riches, the gear 

my fathers left. 
All dear-bought woven wonders, all rings from 

battle reft, 
All goods of men desired, now strew them on 

the floor, 
And so share among you, maidens, the gifts of 

Brynhild's store/' 110 

They brought them 'mid their weeping, but 

none put forth a hand 
To take that wealth desired, the spoils of many 

a land: 
There they stand and weep before her, and 

some are moved to speech, 
And they cast their arms about her and strive 

with her and beseech 
That she look on her loved-ones ' sorrow and the 

glory of the day. 
It was nought; she scarce might see them^ and 

she put their hands away. 
And she said: ** Peace, ye that love me! and 

take the gifts and the gold 
In remembrance of my fathers and the faith- 
ful deeds of old." 

Then she spake: "Where now is Gunnar, 

that I may speak with himf 
For new things are mine eyes beholding and 

the Niblung house grows dim, i-O 

And new sounds gather about me, that may 

hinder me to speak 
When the breath is near to flitting, and the 

voice is waxen weak." 

Then upright by the bed of the Niblungs 

for a moment doth she stand. 
And the blade flasheth bright in the chamber, 

but no more they hinder her hand 
Than if a god were smiting to rend the world 

in two ; 
Then dulled are the glittering edges, and the 

bitter point cleaves through 
The breast of the all-wise Brynhild, and her 

feet from the pavement fail, 
And the sigh of her heart is hearkened 'mid 

the hush of the maidens' wail. 
Chill, deep is the fear upon them, but they 

bring her aback to the bed, 
And her hand is yet on the hilts, and sidelong 

droopeth her head. 130 

Then there cometh a cry from withoutward, 
and Gunnar *a hurrying feet 



I Are swift on the kingly threshold, and Bry» 

hild's blocd they meet. 
Low down o'er the bed he hangeth and heark 

eneth for her word, 
And her heavy lids are opened to look on thi 

Niblung lord; 
And she saith : ' ' I pray thee a prayer, the last 

word in the world I speak, 
That ye bear me forth to Sigurd, and the hand 

my hand would seek; 
The bale for the dead is builded, it is wrought 

full wide on the plain, 
It is raised for Earth's best Helper, and there- 
on is room for twain: 
Ye have hung the shields abc>ut it, and the 

Southland hangings spread; 
There lay me adown by Sigurd and my head 

beside his head; 1^0 

But ere ye leave us sleeping draw his Wrath 

from out the sheath, 
And lay that Light of the Branstock* and the 

blade that frighted death 
Betwixt my side and Sigurd's, tis it lay that 

while agone, 
When once in one bed together we twain were 

laid alone: 
How then when the flames flare upward myj I 

be left behind? 
How then may the road he wendeth be hard 

for my feet to find? 
How then in the gates of Yalhall may the door 

of the gleaming ring 
Clash to on the heel of Sigurd, as I follow on 

my King?" 



Then she raised herself on her elbow, but 

again her eyelids sank. 
And the wound by the sword-edge whispered, 1 

as her heart from the iron shrank, ^ ' 
And she moaned: '*0 lives of man-folk, for 1 

unrest all overlong 
By the Father were ye fashioned; and what 

hope amendeth wrong? 
Now at last, my beloved, all is gone; none 

else is near, 
Through the ages of all ages, never sundered. 

shall we wear." , 



Scarce more than a sigh was the word, as 
back on the bed she fell. 
Nor w as there need in the chamber of the pass- 
ing of Brynhild to tell> 

• Another name for Sigurd's sword. The Bnn- 
stock was a great oak tree about which was 
built the ancestral home of the Volsungs. The 
sword, sent by Odin, was drawn from the 
Branstocic by Sigurd's father. It was later 
broken Into pieces, but refotged as Bram, or 
t.\ie WY^ith of Sigurd. 
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And no more their lamentation might the maid- 
ens hold aback, 

But the sound of their bitter mourning was as 
if red-handed wrack 

Ban wild in the Burg of the Niblungs, and the 
fire were master of all. 

Then the voice of Gunnar, the war-king, cried 
out o 'er the weeping hall : 160 

* * Wail on, O women forsaken, for the mightiest 
woman bom! 

I^ow the hearth is cold and joyless, and the 
waste bed lieth forlorn. 

'Wail on, but amid your weeping lay hand to 
the glorious dead. 

That not alone for an hour may lie Queen 
Brynhild's head: 

IFor here have been heavy tidings, and the 
Mightiest under shield 

Is laid on the bale high-builded in the Ni- 
blungs' hallowed field. 

IFare forth! for he abideth, and we do All- 
father wrong 

If the shining Yalhall's pavement await their 
feet o'er long." 

Then they took the body of Brynhild in the 
raiment that she wore, 

And out through the gate of the Niblungs 
the holy corpse they bore, 170 

And thence forth to the mead of the people, 
and the high-built shielded bale: 

Then afresh in the open meadows breaks forth 
the women's wail 

When they see the bed of Sigurd and the glit- 
tering of his gear; 

And fresh is the wail of the people as Bryn- 
hild draweth anear, 

And the tidings go before her that for twain 
the bale is built, 

That for twain is the oak-wood shielded and 
the pleasant odours spilt. 

There is peace on the bale of Sigurd, and 

the gods look down from on high, 
And they see the lids of the Volsung close shut 

against the sky, 
As he lies with his shield beside him in the 

hauberk all of gold, 
That has not its like in the heavens, nor has 

earth of its fellow told; 180 

And forth from the Helm of Aweingi* are the 

sunbeams fiashing wide. 



14 Or the Helm of Dread, won by the slaying of 
the dragon Fafnlr. 



And the sheathed Wrath of Sigurd lies still 

by his mighty side. 
Then cometh an elder of days, a man of the 

ancient times, 
Who is long past sorrow and joy, and the 

steep of the bale he climbs; 
And he kneeleth down by Sigurd, and bareth 

the Wrath to the sun 
That the beams are gathered about it, and 

from hilt to blood-point run. 
And wide o'er the plain of the Niblungs doth 

the Light of the Branstock glare. 
Till the wondering mountain-shepherds on that 

star of noontide stare. 
And fear for many an evil; but the ancient 

man stands still 
With the war-fiame on his shoulder, nor thinks 

of good or of ill, 190 

Till the feet of Brynhild 's bearers on the top- 
most bale are laid, 
And her bed is dightis by Sigurd's; then he 

sinks the pale white blade 
And lays it 'twixt the sleepers, and leaves them 

there alone — 
He, the last that shall ever behold them, — and 

his days are well-nigh done. 

Then is silence over the plain; in the noon 

shine the torches pale. 
As the best of the Niblung Earl-folk^e bear fire 

to the builded bale: 
Then a wind in the west ariseth, and the white 

flames leap on high. 
And with one voice crieth the people a great 

and mighty cry. 
And men cast up hands to the Heavens, and 

pray without a word, 
As they that have seen God's visage, and the 

voice of the Father have heard. 200 

They are gone — the lovely, the mighty, the 

hope of the ancient Earth: 
It shall labour and bear the burden as before 

that day of their birth; 
It shall groan in its blind abiding for the day 

that Sigurd hath sped. 
And the hour that BrynhUd hath hastened, and 

the dawn that waketh the dead; 
It shall yearn, and be oft-times holpen, and 

forget their deeds no more. 
Till the new sun beams on Baldur, and the 

happy sealess shore.* 

15 prepared 

16 The nobles, or warriors, as opposed to the churls. 

* Alluding to the new heaven, that is to arise 
after the Twilight of the Gods, when Baldur 
the Good shall be released tc<\x!^ ^^^ vc^^ 
reign in t\\^ w^X"* ^^ XX^^ ^^^ ^<5^. 
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THE VOICE OF TOIL* 



I heard men saying, Leave hope and praying, 
All days shall be as all have been; 
To-day and to-morrow bring fear and sorrow, 
The never-ending toil between. 

When Earth was younger mid toil and hunger, 
In hope we strove, and our hands were strong; 
Then great men led us, with words they fed us, 
And bade us right the earthly wrong. 8 

Go read in story their deeds and glory, 
Their names amidst the nameless dead; 
Turn then from lying to us slow-dying 
In that good world to which they led; 

Where fast and faster our iron master. 
The thing we made, for ever drives. 
Bids us grind treasure and fashion pleasure 
For other hopes and other lives. 16 

Where home is a hovel and dull we grovel. 

Forgetting that the world is fair; 

Where no babe we cherish, lest its very soul 

perish ; 
Where mirth is crime, and love a snare. 

Who now shall lead us, what god shall heed us 
As we lie in the hell our hands have won? 
For us are no rulers but fools and bef oolers, 
The great are fallen, the wise men gone. 24 

I heard men saying. Leave tears and praying. 

The sharp knife heedeth not the sheep; 

Are we not stronger than the rich and the 

wronger, 
When day breaks over dreams and sleep I 

Come, shoulder to shoulder ere the world grows 

older ! 
Help lies in nought but thee and me; 
Hope is before us, the long years that bore us 
Bore leaders more than men may be. 32 

Let dead hearts tarry and trade and marry, 
And trembling nurse their dreams of mirth. 
While we the living our lives are giving 
To bring the bright new world to birth. 

Come, shoulder to shoulder ere earth grows 

older ! 
The Cause spreads over land and sea; 
Now the world shaketh, and fear awaketh. 
And joy at last for thee and me. 40 

♦ This poem, now printed In Morris's Poem$ hy 
the Way, was first published, in 1885, in a 
pamphlet called Chants for Socialists. "The 
Cause" mentioned in the last stanza is of 
coursp Socialism, in which Morris was much 
/fjtcresteff in bia later lite. 
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ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN- 
BURNE (1837-1909) 

From ATALANTA IN CALYDON 

Chorus 

When the hounds of spring are on winter's 
traces, 

The mother of monthsf in meadow or phun 
Fills the shadows and windy places 

With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain; 
And the brown bright nightingale amorous 
Is half assuaged for Itylus,i 
For the Thracian ships and the foreign faces, 

The tongueless vigil, and all the pain. 8 

Come with bows bent and with emptying of 
quivers, 
Maiden most perfect, lady of light. 
With a noise of winds and many rivers, t- 

ight; I 






I' 



With a clamour of waters, and with m 
Bind on thy sandals, thou most fleet. 
Over the splendour and speed of thy feet; 
For the faint east quickens, the wan west ^ 
shivers. 
Bound the feet of the day and the feet of 
the night. 16 



Where shall we find her, how shall we sing 
to her. 
Fold our hands round her knees, and clingt 
O that man's heart were as flre and coold 
spring to her, 
Fire, or the strength of the streams tliat 
spring I 
For the stars and the winds are unto her 
As raiment, as songs of the harp-player; 
For the risen stars and the fallen cling to her, 
And the southwest-wind and the west-wind 



1^ 



sing. 



24 



I 



1 



For winter's rains and ruins are over. 
And all the season of snows and sins; 

The days dividing lover and lover, 

The light that loses, the night that wins; j 

And time remembered is grief forgotten, j 

And frosts are slain and flowers begotten, . 

And in green underwood and cover ' 

Blossom by blossom the spring begins. ^ 

The fuU streams feed on flower of rashes, 
Bipe grasses trammel a travelling foot, 

t Artemis, or Diana, the goddess of the moon: 
also the goddess of the nun t — see next stansa. 
Compare Shelley's Prometheus Unbound, It. 
207. 

1 Alluding to the old Thracian legend of Philo- 
\ \s\vi\a ^n<l Procne, 
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Eiint fresh flame of the young year 

flushes 

1 leaf to flower and flower to fruit; 

nit and leaf are as gold and fire, 

e oat is heard above the lyre,! 

e hoof M heel of a satyr crushes 

chestnut-husk at the chestnut-root. 40 

an by noon and Bacchus by night, 
:er of foot than the fleet-foot kid, 
3 with dancing and fills with delight 
Maenad and the Bassarid;^ 
)ft as lips that laugh anS hide, 
oghing leaves of the trees divide, 
ireen from seeing and leave in sight 
god pursuing, the maiden hid. 48 

Y falls with the 3acchanal's hair 
her eyebrows hiding her eyes; 

ild vine slipping down leaves bare 

bright breast shortening into sighs; 

ild vine slips with the weight of its 

leaves, 

€ berried ivy catches and cleaves 
limbs that glitter, the feet that scare 

wolf that follows, the fawn that flies. 56 

A LEAVE-TAKING 

go hence, my songs; she will not hear. 

go hence together without fear; 
silence now, for singing-time is over, 
ver all old things and all things dear, 
ves not you nor me as all we love her. 
tiough we sang as angels in her ear, 
She would not hear. 7 

rise up and part; she will not know. 

go seaward as the great winds go, 
f blown sand and foam; what help is 
here I 

is no help, for all these things are so, 
U the world is bitter as a tear; 
ow these things are, though ye strove to 
show, 

She would not know. 14 

go home and hence; she will not weep, 
.ve love many dreams and days to keep, 
'S without scent, and fruits that would 
not grow, 

f, "If thou wilt, thrust in thy sickle and 
reap, 



)> 



!S for bacchanals, or frenzied votaries of 
icchus. 

is, pastoral, out-of-door music takes the 
ace of indoor, festal song ; Pan supplants 
9ollo. An oat Is a shepherd's pipe made of 
i oat stem. 



All is reaped now; no grass is left to mow; 
And we that sowed, though all we fell on 
sleep. 
She would not weep. 21 

Let us go hence and rest; she will not love. 
She shall not hear us if we sing, hereof. 
Nor see love's ways, how sore they are and 

steep. 
Come hence, let be, lie still; it is enough. 
Love is a barren sea, bitter and deep; 
And though she saw all heaven in flower above. 
She would not love. 28 

Let us give up, go down; she will not care. 
Though all the^stars made gold of all the air. 
And the sea moving saw before it move 
One moon-flower making all the foam-flowers 

fair, 
Though all those waves went over us, and drove 
Deep down the stifling lips and drowning hair. 
She would not care. 35 

Let us go hence, go hence; she will not see. 
Sing all once more together; surely she. 
She, too, remembering days and words that 

were. 
Will turn a little toward ns, sighing; but we. 
We are hence, we are gone, as though we had 

not been there. 
Nay, and though all men seeing had pity on me. 
She would not see. 42 

HYMN TO PROSERPINE* 

(After the Proclamation in Rome op the 
Christian Faith) 

Vicisti, Galilcee 

1 have lived long enough, having seen one thing, 
that love hath an end; 

Goddess and maiden and queen, be near me 
now and befriend. 

Thou art more than the day or the morrow, the 
seasons that laugh or that weep; 

For these give joy and sorrow; but thou, Pros- 
erpina, sleep. 

Sweet is the treading of wine, and sweet the 
feet of the dove; 

* Proserpine, or Proserpina, was the Roman god- 
dess of death and the under world. The 
Latin motto set before this poem means 
**Thou hast conquered, Qalilean.'* The words 
are traditionally ascribed to the dying Em- 
peror Julian — Julian "the apostate,*' who had 
been brought up as a Christian but who re- 
verted to paganism after his accession to the 
throne. The poem attempts to portray the 
sentiment of expiring paganism ; Swinburne 
called it "the death-song of aplcitxiaX ^<«»r 
dence.'* 
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But a goodlier gift is fidne than foam of the 
grapes or love. 

Yea, is not even Apollo, with hair and harp- 
string of gold, 

A bitter God to follow, a beautiful God to 
behold? 

I am sick of singing; the bays burn deep and 
chafe; I am fain 

To rest a little from praise and grievous pleas- 
ure and pain. 10 

For the Gods we know not of, who give us our 
daily breath. 

We know they are cruel as love or life, and 
lovely as death. 

Gods dethroned and deceased, cast forth, 

wiped out in a day! 

From your wrath is the world released, re- 
deemed from your chains, men say. 

New Gods are crowned in the city, their flow- 
ers have broken your rods; 

They are merciful, clothed with pity, the young 
compassionate Gods. 

But for me their new device is barren, the days 
are bare; 

Things long past over suffice, and men forgot- 
ten that were. 

Time and the Gods are at strife: ye dwell in 
the midst thereof. 

Draining a little life from the barren breasts 
of love. 20 

1 say to you, cease, take rest ; yea, I say to you 

all, be at peace. 
Till the bitter milk of her breast and the bar- 
ren bosom shall cease. 
Wilt thou yet take all, Galilean? but these thou 

Shalt not take. 
The laurel, the palms, and the psean, the breasts 

of the nymphs in the brake; 
Breasts more soft than a dove's, that tremble 

with tenderer breath; 
And all the wings of the Loves, and all the joy 

before death; 
All the feet of the hours that sound as a single 

lyre, 
Dropped and deep in the flowers, with strings 

that flicker like fire. 
More than these wilt thou give, things fairer 

than all these things? 
Nay, for a little we live, and life hath mutable 

wings. 30 

A little while and we die; shall life not thrive 

as it may? 
For no man under the sky lives twice, outliving 

his day. 
And grief is a grievous thing, and a man hath 

enough of his tears: 



Why should he labour and bring fresh grief to 

blacken his years? 
Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean; the world 

has grown gray from thy breath; 
We have drunken of things Lethean, and fed 

on the fulness of death. 
Laurel is green for a season, and love is sweet 

for a day; 
But love grows bitter with treason, and laurel 

outlives not May. 
Sleep, shall we sleep after all? for the world 

is not sweet in the end; 
For the old faiths loosen and fall, the new 

years ruin and rend. 40 

Fate is a sea without shore, and the soul is a 

rock that abides; 
But her ears are vexed with the roar and ber 

face with the foam of the tides. 
lips that the live blood faints in, the leavings 

of racks and rods! 

ghastly glories of saints, dead limbs of gib- 

beted Gods! 
Though all men abase them befcAre you in 
spirit, and all knees bend, 

1 kneel not, neither adore you, but standing, 

look to the end. 
All delicate days and pleasant, all spirits and 

sorrows are cast 
Far out with the foam of the present that 

sweeps to the surf of the past; 
Where beyond the extreme sea-wall, and be- 
tween the remote sea-gates, 
Waste water washes, and tall ship^ founder, 

and deep death waits: 50 

Where, mighty with deepening sides, clad about 

with the seas as with wings, 
And impelled of invisible tides, and fulfilled 

of unspeakable things. 
White-eyed and poisonous-finned, shark-toothed 

and serpentine-curled. 
Bolls, under the whitening wind of the future, 

the wave of the world. 
The depths stand naked in sunder behind it, 

the storms flee away; 
In the hollow before it the thunder is taken 

and snared as a prey; 
In its sides is the north- wind bound; and its 

salt is of all men's tears; 
With light of ruin, and sound of changes, and 

pulse of years; 
With travail of day after day, and with trouble 

of hour upon hour; 
And bitter as blood is the spray; and the 

crests are as fangs that devour: 60 

And its vapour and storm of its steam as the 

sighing of spirits to be; 
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And its noise as the noise in a dream; and its 

depth as the roots of the sea: 
And the height of its heads as the height of the 

utmost stars oi the air; 
And the ends of the earth at the might thereof 

tremble, and time is made bare. 
"Will ye bridle the deep sea with reins, will ye 

chasten the high sea with rods? 
"Will ye take her to chain her with chains, who 

is older than all ye Gods? 
All ye as a wind shall go by, as a fire shall ye 

pass and be past; 
Te are Gods, and behold ye shall die, and the 

waves be upon you at last. 
In the darkness of time, in the deeps of the 

years, in the changes of things, 
Te shall sleep as a slain man sleeps, and the 

world shall forget you for kings. 70 

Though the feet of thine high priests tread 

where thy lords and our forefathers trod, 
Though these that were Gods are dead, and 

thou being dead art a God, 
Though before thee the throned Cytherean be 

fallen, and hidden her head. 
Yet thy kingdom shall pass, Galilean, thy dead 

shall go down to thee dead. 
Of the maiden thy mother, men sing as a god- 
dess with grace clad around; 
Thou art throned where another was king; 

where another was queen she is crowned. 
Yea, once we had sight of another; but now 

she is queen, say these. 
Not as thine, not as thine was our mother, a 

blossom of flowering seas,i 
Clothed round with the world's desire as with 

raiment, and fair as the foam, 
And fleeter than kindled fire, and a goddess 

and mother of Home. 80 

For thine came pale and a maiden, and sister 

to sorrow; but ours, 
Her deep hair heavily laden with odour and 

colour of flowers, 
White rose of the rose-white water, a silver 

splendour, a flame. 
Bent down unto us that besought her, and earth 

grew sweet with her name. 
For thine came weeping, a slave among slaves, 

and rejected; but she 
Came flushed from the full-flushed wave, and 

imperial, her foot on the sea. 
And the wonderful waters knew her, the winds 

and the viewless ways. 
And the roses grew rosier, and bluer the sea- 
blue stream of the bays. 
Ye are fallen, our lords, by what token? we wist 

that ye should not fall. 

1 Venus, bom of the foam. 



Ye were all so fair that are broken; and one 
more fair than ye all. 90 

But I turn to her still, having seen she shall 
surely abide in the end; 

Goddess and maiden and queen, be near me 
now and befriend. 

daughter of earth, of my mother, her crown 

and blossom of birth, 

1 am also, I also, thy brother; I go as I came 

unto earth. 
In the night where thine eyes are as moons are 

in heaven, the night where thou art, 
'.Vhere the silence is more than all tunes, where 

sleep overflows from the heart, 
'.Vhere the poppies are sweet as the rose in our 

world, and the red rose is white. 
And the wind falls faint as it blows with the 

fume of the flowers of the night. 
And the murmur of spirits that sleep in the 

shadow of Gods from afar 
Grows dim in thine ears and deep as the deep 

dim soul of a star, 100 

In the sweet low light of thy face, under heav- 
ens untrod by the sun. 
Let my soul with their souls find place, and 

forget what is done and undone. 
Thou art more than the Gods who number the 

days of our temporal breath; 
For these give labour and slumber; but thou, 

Proserpina, death. 
Therefore now at thy feet I abide for a season 

in silence. I know 

1 shall die as my fathers died, and sleep as they 

sleep; even so. 
For the glass of the years is brittle wherein we 

gaze for a span; 
A little soul for a little bears up this corpse 

which is man.2 
So long I endure, no longer; and laugh not 

again, neither weep. 
For there is no God found stronger than death; 

and death is a sleep. 110 

PRELUDE OF SONGS BEFORE SUNBISE* 

Between the green bud and the red 
Youth sat and sang by Time, and shed 
From eyes and tresses flowers and tears. 
From heart and spirit hopes and fears, 

2 Adapted from Epictetus. 

• Swinburne's Songs Before Sunrise, published In 
1871, and dedicated to Joseph Mazzini, the 
Italian patriot, are a noteworthy contrilHition 
to the poetry of political and religions free- 
dom. They were mainly Inspired by the long 
struggle for a free and united Italy. The par- 
tial union of Italy, effected in 1861, was com- 
pleted by the occupation of Rome In 1870, 
but the government was monarchlcaU aziflL 
not republican, as t\«i \stfyt^ ^t^^qX. xss^^Jcsv- 
tloniata YiaOL \io^^. 
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Upon the hollow stream whose bed 
Is channelled hj the foamless years; 

And with the white the gold-haired head 
Mixed running locks, and in Time's ears 

Youth 's dreams hung singing, and Time 's truth 

Was half not harsh in the ears of Youth. 10 

Between the bud and the blown flower 
Youth talked with joy and grief an hour, 

With footless joy and wingless grief 

And twin-bom faith and disbelief 
Who share the seasons to devour; 

And long ere these made up their sheaf 
Felt the winds round him shake and shower 

The rose-red and the blood-red leaf, 
Delight whose germ grew never grain, 
And passion dyed in its own pain. 20 

Then he stood up, and trod to dust 
Fear and desire, mistrust and trust, 

And dreams of bitter sleep and sweet. 

And bound for sandals on his feet 
Knowledge and patience of what must 

And what things may be, in the heat 
And cold of years that rot and rust 

And alter; and his spirit's meat 
Was freedom, and his staff was wrought 
Of strength, and his cloak woven of thought. 30 

For what has he whose wiU sees clear 
To do with doubt and faith and fear. 

Swift hopes and slow despondencies? 

His heart is equal with the sea's 
And with the sea-wind's, and his ear 

Is level to the speech of these. 
And his soul communes and takes cheer 

With the actual earth's equalities, 
Air, light, and night, hills, winds, and streams, 
And seeks not strength from strengthless 
dreams. 40 

His soul is even with the sun 
Whose spirit and whose eyes are one, 

Who seeks not stars by day nor light 

And heavy heat of day by night. 
Him can no God cast down, whom none 

Can lift in hope beyond the height 
Of faith and nature and things done 

By the calm rule of might and right 
That bids men be and bear and do. 
And die beneath blind skies or blue. 50 

To him the lights of even and morn 
Speak no vain things of love or scorn. 

Fancies and passions miscreate 

By man in things dispassionate. 
Nor holds he fellowship forlorn 
With souls that pray and hope and hate, 
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And doubt they had better not been bom. 

And fain would lure or scare off fate 
And charm their doomsman from their doom 
And make fear dig its own false tomb. 60 

He builds not half of doubts and half 
Of dreams his own soul's cenotaph. 

Whence hopes and fears with helpless eyes, 

Wrapt loose in cast-off cerecloths, rise 
And dance and wring their hands and laugh, L 

And weep thin tears and sigh light sighs, 
And without living lips would quaff 

The living spring in man that lies. 
And drain his soul of faith and strength 
It might have lived on a life's length. 70 

He hath given himself and hath not sold 
To God for heaven or man for gold. 

Or grief for comfort that it gives. 

Or joy for grief's restoratives. 
He hath given himself to time, whose fold 

Shuts in the mortal flock that lives 
On its plain pasture's heat and cold 

And the equal year's alternatives. 
Earth, heaven, and time, death, life, and he, 
Endure while they shall be to be. 80 

''Yet between death and life are hours 
To flush with love and hide in flowers; 

What profit save in these f" men cry: 

''Ah, see, between soft earth and sky. 
What only good things here are ours ! ' ' 

They say, "What better wouldst thou try, 
What sweeter sing off or what powers 

Serve, that will give thee ere thou die 
More joy to sing and be less sad. 
More heart to play and grow more glad?" 90 

Play then and sing; we too have played. 
We likewise, in that subtle shade. 

We too have twisted through our hair 

Such tendrils as the wild Loves wear. 
And heard what mirth the Maenads^ made. 

Till the wind blew our garlands bare 
And left their roses disarrayed. 

And smote the summer witti strange air. 
And disengirdled and discrowned. 9^ 

The limbs and locks that vine-wreaths bound. 



We too have tracked by star-proof trees 
The tempest of the Thyiades^ 

Scare the loud night on hills that hid 

The blood-feasts of the Bassarid,! 
Heard their song's iron cadences 

Fright the wolf hungering from the kid, 
Outroar the lion-throated seaa^ 

Outchide the north-wind if it chid, 
And hush the torrent-tongued ravines 
With thunders of their tambourines. HO 

1 Xiic\eTi\. iv«im«« Qf votaries of Bacchmi. 
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fierce flute Tvhose notes acclaim 
ddesses of fiery fame, 
al and clamorous kettledrum, 
rels and tabrets, all are dumb 
rned the high chill air to flame; 
singing tongues of flre are numb 
lUed on Cotys2 by her name 
ian, till they felt her come 
kddened, and her mystic face 
ed along the streams of Thrace. 

iasure slumberless and pale, 
jssion with rejected veil, 
and the tempest-footed throng 
>urs that follow them with song 
ir feet flag and voices fail, 
lips that were so loud so long 
ilence, or a wearier wail; 
en is change, and time so strong, 
i^e the robes of life and rend 
ave again till life have end. 
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ik is change, but strengthless time, 

the light from heaven, or climb 
tills of heaven with, wasting feet. 
I they can stop that earth found meet, 

stars keep their ageless rhyme; 
)rs they can slay that spring thought 
weet, 

stars keep their spring sublime; 
)ns and pleasures can defeat, 

and agonies control, 
3 and death, but not the soul. 140 

man's soul is man's God still, 
ind soever waft his will 
s the waves of day and night 
)rt or shipwreck, left or right, 
es and shoals of good and ill; 
}tiU its flame at mainmast height 
I the rent air that foam-flakes flll 
ins the indomitable light 

only man hath strength to steer 
I to handle without fear. 150 

{ own soul's light overhead, 

ads him, and none ever led, 

s birth's hidden harbour-bar, 

youth where shoreward shallows are, 

I age that drives on toward the red 

void of sunset hailed from far, 

equal waters of the dead; 

his own soul he hath no star, 

ks, except his own soul guide, 

s in middle turn of tide. 160 

t of air or fire of sun 

t the light whereby we run 

Ionian, or Thracian, divinity, worshiped 
1 licentious revelry. 



With girdled loins our lamplit race,^ 

And each from each takes heart of grace 
And spirit till his turn be done. 

And light of face from each man's face 
In whom the light of trust is one; 

Since only souls that keep their place 
By their own light, and watch things roll. 
And stand, have light for any soul. 170 



A little time we gain from time 
To set our seasons in some chime. 

For harsh or sweet or loud or low. 

With seasons played out long ago 
And souls that in their time and prime 

Took part with summer or with snow. 
Lived abject lives out or sublime, 

And had their chance of seed to sow 
For service or disservice done 
To those days dead and this their son. 
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A little time that we may fill 

Or with such good works or such ill 

As loose the bonds or make them strong 

Wherein all manhood suffers wrong. 
By rose-hung river and light-foot rill 

There are who rest not; who think long 
Till they discern as from a hill 

At the sun 's hour of morning song, 
Known of souls only, and those souls free, 
The sacred spaces of the sea. 
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LINES ON THE MONUMENT OF GIU- 
SEPPE MAZZINI* 

Italia, mother of the souls of men. 

Mother divine. 
Of all that served thee best with sword or pen, 

All sons of thine, 

Thou knowest that here the likeness of the best 

Before thee stands: 
The head most high, the heart found faith- 
fullest,\ 

The purest hands. 

Above the fume and foam of time that flits. 

The soul, we know, 10 

Now sits on high where Alighieri sits 
With Angelo. 

Not his own heavenly tongue hath heavMily 
speech 

Enough to say 

3 In allusion to the ancient torch race. 

* Joseph Mazzinl, tbe Italian patriot, died in 
lb72. A monument was erected to him at 
Qcnoa (Genoa "La Superba"), where there 
is also a monument to Columbus. Alighieri 
(line 11) is Dante, Ail^«1<^ V% 'V^Q:\iv\«si.<^^^. 
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What this man was^ whose praise no thought 
may reach, 

No words can weigh. 

Since man's first mother brought to mortal 
birth 

Her first-born son. 
Such grace befell not ever man on earth 

As crowns this One. 20 

Of God nor man was ever this thing said: 

That he could give 
Life back to her who gave him, whence his dead 

Mother might live. 

But this man found his mother dead and slain, 

With fast-sealed eyes, 
And bade the dead rise up and live again. 

And she did rise: 

And all the world was bright with her through 
him: 

But dark with strife, 30 

Like heaven's own sun that storming clouds 
bedim. 

Was aU his life. 

Life and the clouds are vanished ; hate and fear 

Have had their span 
Of time to hurt and are not: He is here. 

The sunlike man. 

City superb, that hadst Columbus first 

For sovereign son, 
Be prouder that thy breast hath later nurst 

This mightier One. 40 

Glory be his for ever, while his land 

Lives and is free. 
As with controlling breath and sovereign hand 

He bade her be. 

Earth shows to heaven the names by thousands 
told 

That crown her fame, 
But highest of all that heaven and earth be- 
hold, 

Mazzini's name. 

THE PILGRIMS* 

Who is your lady of love, ye that pass 
Singing? and is it for sorrow of that which was 
That ye sing sadly, or dream of what shall be? 
For gladly at once and sadly it seems ye 
sing. 

* The poem is in the form of a dialogue, as indi- 
cated by the dashes, — a speech and a reply 
in each stanza. For form, compare with it 
Tennyson's The Two Voices; for thought, 
Wordsworth's Ode to Duty, Tennyson's 
iFaffes, and BrowDiDg*B Rabbi Ben Ezra. 



— Our lady of love by you is unbeholden; 

For hands she hath none, nor eyes, nor lips, nor 
golden 

Treasure of hair, nor face nor form; but we 
That love, we know her more fair than any- 
thing. 8 

— Is she a queen, having great gifts to givef 
— Yea, these : that whoso hath seen her shall not 

live 
Except he serve her sorrowing, with strange 

pain. 
Travail and bloodshedding and bitterer tears; 
And when she bids die he shall surely die. 
And he shall leave all things under the sky, 
And go forth naked under sun and rain, 
And work aiid wait and watch out all his 

years. 16 

— Hath she on earth no place of habitation f 
— ^Age to age calling, nation answering nation, 
Cries out, Where is she? and there is none to 

say; 
For if she be not in the spirit of men. 
For if in the inward soul she hath no place, 
In vain they cry unto her, seeking her face, 
In vain their mouths make much of her; for 

they 
Cry with vain tongues, till the heart lives 

again. 24 



ye that follow, and have ye no repentance! 
For on your brows is written a mortal sentence, 
An hieroglyph of sorrow, a fiery sign. 

That in your lives ye shall not pause or rest, 
Nor have the sure sweet common love, nor keep 
Friends and safe days, nor joy of life nor 

sleep. 
— These have we not, who have one thing, the 
divine 
Face and clear eyes of faith and fruitful 
breast. 32 

— And ye shall die before your thrones be won. 
— Yea, and the changed world and the liberal 

sun 
Shall move and shine without us, and we lie 

Dead ; but if she too move on earth, and live, 
But if the old world with aU the old irons rent 
Laugh and give thanks, shall we not be content! 
Nay, we shall rather live, we shall not die. 

Life being so little, and death so good to 
give. 40 

— And these men shall forget you. — Yea, but we 
Shall be a part of the earth and the ancient sea, 
And heaven-high air august, and awful fire, 
And all things good; and no man's heart 
shall beat 
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But somewhat in it of our blood once shed 
Shall quiver and quicken, as now in us the dead 
Blood of men slain and the old same life's de- 
sire 
Plants in their fiery footprints our fresh 
feet. 48 

— But ye that might be clothed with all things 

pleasant, 
Te are foolish that put off the fair soft present, 
That clothe yourselves with the cold future 
air; 
When mother and father, and tender sister 
and brother 
And the old live love that was shall be as ye, 
Dust, and no fruit of loving life shall be. 
— She shall be yet who is more than all these 
were, 
Than sister or wife or father unto us or 
mother. 66 

— Is this worth life, is this, to win for wages? 
Lo, the dead mouths of the awful grey-grown 

ages. 
The venerable, in the past that is their prison, 
In the outer darkness, in the unopening 

grave. 
Laugh, knowing how many as ye now say have 

said. 
How many, and all are fallen, are fallen and 

dead: 
Shall ye dead rise, and these dead have not 

risen? 
— Not we but she, who is tender, and swift to 

save. 64 

— Are ye not weary and faint not by the way, 
Seeing night by night devoured of day by day, 
Seeing hour by hour consumed in sleepless fire? 
Sleepless; and ye too, when shall ye too 

sleep? 
— ^We are weary in heart and head, in hands and 

feet, 
And surely more than all things sleep were 

sweet, — 
Than all things save the inexorable desire 
Which whoso knoweth shall neither faint nor 

weep. 72 

— Is this so sweet that one were fain to follow? 

Is this so sure where all men's hopes are hol- 
low, 

Even this your dream, that by much tribulation 
Ye shall make whole flawed hearts, and 
bowed necks straight? 

— Nay, though our life were blind, our death 
were fruitless, 



Not therefore were the whole world's high hope 

rootless ; 
But man to man, nation would turn to nation, 
And the old life live, and the old great word 

be great. 80 

— Pass on, then, and pass by us, and let us be. 
For what light think ye after life te see? 
And if the world fare better will ye know? 

And if man triumph who shall seek you and 
say? 
— Enough of light is this for one life *s span, 
That all men born are mortal, but not man; 
And we men bring death lives by night to sow, 

That men may reap and eat and live by 
day. 88 

A FORSAKEN GARDEN 

In a coign of the cliff between lowland and 
highland. 
At the sea-down's edge between windward 
and lee, 
Walled round with rocks as an inland island, 

The ghost of a garden fronts the sea. 
A girdle of brushwood and thorn encloses 

The steep square slope of the blossomless bed 
Where the weeds that grew green from the 
graves of its roses 

Now lie dead. 8 

The fields fall southward, abrupt and broken, 
To the low last edge of the long Ion 3 land. 
If a step should sound or a word be spoken. 
Would a ghost not rise at the strange guest 's 
hand? 
So long have the grey bare walks lain guestless, 
Through branches and briars if a man make 
way, 
He shall find no life but the sea-wind's, rest- 
less 

Night and day. 16 

The dense hard passage is blind and stifled 

That crawls by a track none turn to climb 
To the straight waste place that the years have 
rifled 
Of all but the thorns that are touched not of 
time. 
The thorns he spares when the rose is taken ; 

The rocks are left when he wastes the plain; 
The wind that wanders, the weeds wind-shaken, 

These remain. 24 

Not a flower to be pressed of the foot that falls 
not; 
As the heart of a dead man the seed-plots are 
dry; 
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From the thicket of thorns whence the nightin- 
gale calls not, 
Could she call, there were never a rose to 
reply. 
Over the meadows that blossom and wither, 
Sings but the note of a sea-bird's song. 
Only the sun and the rain come hither 

All year long. 32 

The sun burns sere, and the rain dishevels 

One gaunt bleak blossom of scentless breath. 
Only the wind here hovers and revels 

In a round where life seems barren as death. 
Here there was laughing of old, there was 
weeping, 
Haply, of lovers none ever will know. 
Whose eyes went seaward a hundred sleeping 

Years ago. 40 

Heart handfast in heart as they stood, ''Look 
thither, ' ' 
Did he whisper? ''Look forth from the flow- 
ers to the sea; 
For the foam-flowers endure when the rose- 
blossoms wither, 
And men that love lightly may die — But 
wel" 
And the same wind sang, and the same waves 
whitened, 
And or ever the garden's last petals were 
shed, 
In the lips that had whispered, the eyes that 
had lightened. 

Love was dead. 48 

Or they loved their life through, and then went 
whither? 
And were one to the end — but what end who 
knows? 
Love deep as the sea as a rose must wither, 

As the rose-red seaweed that mocks the rose. 
Shall the dead take thought for the dead to 
love them? 
What love was ever as deep as a grave? 
They are loveless now as the grass above them 

Or the wave. 66 

All are at one now, roses and lovers, 

Not known of the cliffs and the fields and the 
sea. 
Not a breath of the time that has been hovers 

In the air now soft with a summer to-be. 
Not a breath shall there sweeten the s^iisons 
hereafter 
Of the flowers or the lovers that laugh now 
or weep. 
When, as they that are free now of weeping 
and laughter. 

We Bbail sleep. ^4 



Here death may deal not again forever; 
Here change may come not till all change 
end. 
From the graves they have made they shall rise 
up never. 
Who have left naught living to ravage and 
rend. 
Earth, stones, and thorns of the wild ground 
growing. 
While the sun and the rain live, these shall 
be; 
Till a last wind's breath upon all these blow- 
ing 

Boll the sea. V. 

Till the slow sea rise and the sheer cliff crum- 
ble. 
Till terrace and meadow the deep gulfs drink, 
Till the strength of the waves of the high tides 
humble 
The fields that lessen, the rocks that shrink. 
Here now in his triumph where all things falter, 
Stretched out on the spoils that his own hand 
spread. 
As a god self -slain on his own strange altar. 

Death lies dead. SO 

A BALLAD OF DREAMLAND 

I hid my heart in a nest of roses. 

Out of the sun's way, hidden apart; 
In a softer bed than the soft white snow's is, 

Under the roses I hid my heart. 

Why would it sleep not? why should it start, 
When never a leaf of the rose-tree stirred? 

What made sleep flutter his wings and part! 
Only the song of a secret bird. 8 



Lie still, I said, for the wind's wing eloses. 

And mild leaves muffle the keen sun's dart; I 
Lie still, for the wind on the warm flea dozes, 

And the wind is unquieter yet thati thou art. 

Does a thought in thee still ak'^a. thorn's 
wound smart? j^ 

Does the fang still fret thee of hoj^^ deferred! 

What bids the lids of thy sleep dispart? 
Only the song of a secret bird. H> 



The green land's name that a charm encloses, 

It never was writ in the traveUer's chart. 
And sweet on its trees as the fruit that grows is, 

It never was sold in the merchant 's mart. 

The swallows of dreams through its dim fields 
dart. 
And sleep's are the tunes in its tree-tops heard; 

No hound's note wakens the wildwood hart, 
Only the song of a secret bird. "^ 
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ENVOI* 

In the world of dreams I have chosen my part, 
To sleep for a season and hear no word 

Of true love's truth or of light love's art, 
Only the song of a secret bird. 

UPON A CHILD 

Of such is the kingdom of heaven. 

No glory that ever was shed 
From the crowning star of the seven 

That crown the north world's head, 

No word that ever was spoken 

Of human or godlike tongue, 
Gave ever such godlike token 

Since human harps were strung. 

No sign that ever was given 

To faithful or faithless eyes 
Showed ever beyond clouds riven 

So clear a Paradise. 

Earth's creeds may be seventy times seven 
And blood have defiled each creed: 

If of such be the kingdom of heaven. 
It must be heaven indeed. 

A CHILD'S LAUGHTEB 

All the bells of heaven may ring. 
All the birds of heaven may sing. 
All the wells on earth may spring. 
All the winds on earth may bring 

All sweet sounds together; 
•Sweeter far than all things heard. 
Hand of harper, tone of bird, 
Sound of woods at sundawn stirr'd. 
Welling water's winsome word. 

Wind in warm wan weather, 

One thing yet there is, that none 
Hearing ere its chime be done 
Knows not well the sweetest one 
Heard of man beneath the sun. 

Hoped in heaven hereafter; 
Soft and strong and loud and light. 
Very sound of very light 
Heard from morning's rosiest height, 
When the soul of aU delight 

Fills a child's clear laughter. 

Golden bells of welcome roU'd 
Never forth such notes, nor told 



• L'envoi, or "the despatch/' was the name for- 
merly given to the closing lines of a haUade, 
containing an address to some prince, or 
poet's patron; see Ttie Compleynt of Chaucer 
to his Purse, p. 62. In modem imitations, 
this address can be only a formula and is 
frequefltly omitted, the envoi being merely a 
summary, or an appended stanza completing 
the metrical scheme. 



Hours so blithe in tones so bold, 
As the radiant mouth of gold 

Here that rings forth heaven. 
If the golden-crested wren 
Were a nightingale — why, then 
Something seen and heard of men 
Might be half as sweet as when 

Laughs a child of seven. 

A BABY'S DEATH* 
I 

A little soul scarce fledged for earth 
Takes wing with heaven again for goal 
Even while we hailed as fresh from birth 
A little BOuL 

Our thoughts ring sad as bells that toll, 
Not knowing beyond this blind world's girth 
What things are writ in heaven's full scroll. 

Our f ruitfulness is there but dearth, 
And all things held in time's control 
Seem there, perchance, ill dreams, not worth 
A little souL 

n 

The little feet that never trod 
Earth, never strayed in field or street, 
What hand leads upward back to God 
The little feet? 

A rose in June's most honied heat. 
When life makes keen the kindling sod, 
Was not so soft and warm and sweet. 

Their pilgrimage's period 
A few swift moons have seen complete 
Since mother's hands first clasped and shod 
The little feet. 

m 

The little hands that never sought 
Earth's prizes, worthless all as sands. 
What gift has death, God's servant, brought 
The little hands? j./ 

We ask : but love 's self silent stands. 
Love, that lends eyes and wings to thought 
To search where death 's dim heaven expands. 

Ere this, perchance, though love knew nought. 
Flowers fill them, grown in lovelier lands. 
Where hands of guiding angels caught 
The little hands. 

* From A Century of Roundels. Of the poem 
here given In part there are seven seeuons, 
each in the form of a roundel with regularly 
recurring refrain. The last three sections, 
however, vary in length of line, and being at 
a personal nature detract frooL th& >a^5i;nKr<iai&». 
appeal ot t\i^ ^t«\. lQ>\it. 
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IV 

The little eyes that never knew 
Light other than of dawning skies, 
What new life now lights Up anew 
The little eyes I 

Who knows but on their sleep may rise 
Such light as never heaven let through 
To lighten earth from Paradise? 

No storm, we know, may change the blue 
Soft heaven that haply death descries; 
No tears, like these in ours, bedew 
The little eyes. 

From TRISTRAM OF LYONESSEf 

Prelude. Tristram and Iseult 

Love, that is first and last of all things made. 
The light that has the living world for shade, 
The spirit that for temporal veil has on 
The souls of all men woven in unison. 
One fiery raiment with all lives inwrought 
And lights of sunny and starry deed and 

thought, 
And alway through new act and passion new 
Shines the divine same body and beauty 

through. 
The body spiritual of fire and light 
That is to worldly noon as noon to night; 10 
Love, that is flesh upon the spirit of man 
And spirit within the flesh whence breath be- 
gan; 
Love, that keeps all the choir of lives in chime; 
Love, that is blood within the veins of time; 
That wrought the whole world without stroke of 

hand, 
Shaping the breadth of sea, the length of land, 
And with the pulse and motion of his breath 
Through the great heart of the earth strikes life 

and death. 
The sweet twain chords that make the sweet 

tune live 
Through day and night of things alternative, 20 
Through silence and through sound of stress 

and strife, 

t In the long lyrical epic thus named, Swinburne 
tells again the story of Tristram and Iseult, 
which shares with that of Siegfried and 
Brunhild the distinction of being one of the 
greatest love stories of the world. "The 
world of Swinburne," says Professor Wood- 
berry, "is well symbolized by that Zodiac of 
the burning signs of love that he named in 
the prelude to Tristram of Lyonesae, — the 
signs of Helen, Hero, Alcyone, Iseult Rosa- 
mond, Dido, Juliet, Cleopatra, Francesca, 
Thisbe, Angelica, Guenevere ; under the 
heavens of these starry names the poet moves 
in his place apart and sees his visions of 
woe and wrath and weaves his dream of the 
/ores and the fates of men." 



And ebb and flow of dying death and life; 
Love, that sounds loud or light in all men's 

ears. 
Whence all men's eyes take fire from sparks of 

tears, 
That binds on all men's feet or chains or wings; 
Love, that is root and fruit of terrene things; 
Love, that the whole world's waters shall not 

drown. 
The whole world's fiery forces not burn down; 
Love, that what time his own hands guard his 

head 
The whole world's wrath and strength shall not 

strike dead; 30 

Love, that if once his own hands make his grave 
The whole world's pity and sorrow shall not 

save; 
Love, that for very life shall not be sold, 
Nor bought nor bound with iron nor with gold; 
So strong that heaven, could love bid heaven 

farewell, 
Would turn to fruitless and unflowering hell; 
So sweet that hell, to hell could love be given, 
Would turn to splendid and sonorous heaven; 
Love that is fire within thee and light above, 
And lives by grace of nothing but of love; 40 
Through many and lovely thoughts and much 

desire 
Led these twain to the life of tears and fire; 
Through many and lovely days and much de- 

Ught 
Led these twain to the lifeless life of night. 

Yea, but what then? albeit all this were thus, 
And soul smote soul and left it ruinous. 
And love led love as eyeless men lead men. 
Through chance by chance to deathward — Ah, 

what then? 
Hath love not likewise led them further yet, 
Out through the years where memories rise and 

set, 50 

Some large as suns, some moon-like warm and 

pale. 
Some starry-sighted, some through clouds that 

sail 
Seen as red flame through spectral float of 

fume. 
Each with the blush of its own special bloom 
On the fair face of its own coloured light. 
Distinguishable in all the host of night. 
Divisible from all the radiant rest 
And separable in splendour? Hath the best 
Light of love's all, of all that bum and move, 
A better heaven than heaven is? Hath not 

love 60 

Made for all these their sweet particular air 
To shine in, their own beams and names to bear, 
Their ways to wander and their wards to keep, 
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Till story and song and glory and all things 

sleep? 
Hath he not plucked from death of lovers dead 
Their musical soft memories, and kept red 
The rose of their remembrance in men ^s eyes, 
The sunsets of their stories in his skies, 
The blush of their dead blood in lips that speak 
Of their dead lives, and in the listener's cheek 
That trembles with the kindling pity lit 71 

In gracious hearts for some sweet fever-fit, 
A fiery pity enkindled of pure thought 
By tales that make their honey out of nought. 
The faithless faith that lives without belief 
Its light life through, the griefless ghost of 

grief I 
Yea, as warm night refashions the sere blood 
In storm-struck petal or in sun-struck bud. 
With tender hours and tempering dew to cure 
The hunger and thirst of day's distemperature 
And ravin of the dry discolouring hours, 81 
Hath he not bid relume their flameless flowers 
With summer fire and heat of lamping song 
And bid the short-lived things, long dead, live 

long. 
And thought remake their wan funereal fames, 
And the sweet shining signs of women 's names, 
That mark the months out and the weeks anew 
He moves in changeless change of seasons 

through 
To fill the days up of his dateless year. 
Flame from Queen Helen to Queen Gueneverel 
For first of all the sphery signs whereby 91 
Love severs light from darkness, and most high. 
In the white front of January there glows 
The rose-red sign of Helen like a rose:i 
And gold-eyed as the shore-flower shelterless 
Whereon the sharp-breathed sea blows bitter- 
ness, 
A storm-star that the seafarers of love 
Strain their wind-wearied eyes for glimpses of, 
Shoots keen through February 's grey frost and 

damp 
The lamp-like star of Hero for a lamp; 100 
The star that Marlowes sang into our skies 
With mouth of gold, and morning in his eyes; 
And in clear March across the rough blue sea 
The signal sapphire of Alcyones 
Makes bright the blown brows of the wind-foot 

year; 
And shining like a sunbeam-smitten tear 
Full ere it fall, the fair next sign in sight 
Burns opal-wise with April-coloured light 
When air is quick with song and rain and flame, 
My birth-month star that in love's heaven hath 

name 110 

1 Homer : The Iliad. 

2 In his Hero and Leander. 
a Ovid's Metamorphoses, xl. 



Iseult,^ a light of blossom and beam and 

shower, 
My singing sign that makes the song-tree 

flower ; 
Next like a pale and burning pearl beyond 
The rose-white sphere of flower-named Bosa- 

mondB 

Signs the sweet head of Maytji^e; and for June 
Flares like an angered and storm-reddening 

moon 
Her signal sphere, whose Carthaginian pyre 
Shadowed her traitor's flying sail with fire;<^ 
Next, glittering as the wine-bright jacinth - 

stone, 
A star south-risen that first to music shone, 120 
The keen girl-star of golden Juliet^ bears 
Light northward to the month whose forehead 

wears 
Her name for flower upon it, and his trees 
Mix their deep English song with Veronese; 
And like an awful sovereign chrysolite 
Burning, the supreme flre that blinds the night, 
The hot gold head of Yedus kissed by Mars, 
A sun-flower among small sphered flowers of 

stars. 
The light of Cleopatra^ fills and burns 
The hollow of heaven whence ardent August 

yearns ; 130 

And fixed and shining as the sister-shed 
Sweet tears for Phaethon disorbed and dead,* 
The pale bright autumn's amber-coloured 

sphere, 
That through September sees the saddening 

year 
As love sees change through sorrow, hath to 

name 
Francesca's; and the star that watches flame 
The embers of the harvest overgone 
Is Thisbe's, slain of love in Babylon,io 
Set in the golden girdle of sweet signs 
A blood-bright ruby; last save one light shines 
An eastern wonder of sphery chrysopras, 141 
The star that made men mad, Angelica 's;^^ 
And latest named and lordliest, with a sound 



4 Her story has been told by Malory, Tennyson 
(Idylls ofthe King, "The Last Tournament"), 
Arnold, Wagner, etc. 

6 The "Fair Rosamond" of Henry II. See Scott's 
The Talisman and Woodstock. 

6 Virgil : Aeneid, Iv. 

7 Shakespeare : Romeo and Juliet. 

8 Shakespeare : Antony and Cleopatra. 

9 Alluding to the story that after Phaethon's fatal 

fall with the chariot of the sun, his sisters, 
the Heliades, mourned for him until they 
were changed into poplars and their tears 
into amber. The story of Paolo and Fran* 
cesca is immortalized in Dante's Inferno. 

10 Chaucer: Legend of Oood Women (see p. 60). 

11 Boiardo : Orlando Innamorato; Ariosto : Orlando 

FuHoso. Angelica's cocya^fct"^ ^<3js^ ^^evaaoftsi 
mad. 
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Of swords and harps in heaven that ring it 

round, 
Last love-light and last love-song of the year 's, 
Gleams like a glorious emerald Guenevere 's.^^ 
These are the signs wherethrough the year sees 

move, 
Full of the sun, the sun-god which is love, 
A fiery body blood-red from the heart 
Outward, with fir#white wings made wide apart, 
That close not and unclose not, but upright 151 
Steered without wind by their own light and 

might. 
Sweep through the flameless fire of air that 

rings 
From heaven to heaven with thunder of wheels 

and wings 
And antiphones of motion-moulded rhyme 
Through spaces out of space and timeless time. 
So shine above dead chance and conquered 

change 
The spherM signs, and leave without their 

range 
Doubt and desire, and hope with fear for wife. 
Pale pains, and pleasures long worn out of life. 
Yea, even the shadows of them spiritless, 161 
Through the dim door of sleep that seem to 

press. 
Forms without form, a piteous people and 

blind, 
Men and no men, whose lamentable kind 
The shadow of death and shadow of life compel i 
Through semblances of heaven and false-faced 

hell. 
Through dreams of light and dreams of dark- 
ness tost 
On waves innavigable, are these so lostf 
Shapes that wax pale and shift in swift strange 

wise. 
Void faces with unspeculative eyes, 170 

Dim things that gaze and glare, dead mouth? 

that move. 
Featureless heads discrowned of hate and love. 
Mockeries and masks of motion and mute 

breath. 
Leavings of life, the superflux of death — 
If these things and no more than these things be 
Left when man ends or changes, who can seef 
Or who can say with what more subtle sense 
Their subtler natures taste in air less dense 
A life less thick and palpable than ours. 
Warmed with faint fires and sweetened with 

dead flowers 180 

And measured by low music f how time fares 
In that wan time-forgotten world of theirs, 
Their pale poor world too deep for sun or star 
To live in, where the eyes of Helen are, 

j^cr. Mailory, Tennyaon, etc. 



And hers^s who made as God's own eyes to 

shine 
The eyes that met them of the Florentine, 
Wherein the godhead thence transfigured lit 
All time for all men with the shadow of it; 
Ah, and these too felt on them as God's grace 
The pity and glory of this man's breathing 

face; 190 

For these too, these my lovers, these my twain, 
Saw Dwite,!* saw God visible by pain. 
With lips that thundered and with feet that 

trod 
Before men's eyes incognisable God; 
Saw love and wrath and light and night and fire 
Live with one life and at one mouth respire. 
And in one golden sound their whole soul heard 
Sounding, one sweet immitigable word. 

They have the night, who had like us the 

day;* 
We, whom day binds, shall have the night as 

they. 200 

We, from the fetters of the light unbound. 
Healed of our wound of living, shall sleep 

sound. 
All gifts but one the jealous God may keep 
From our soul's longing, one he cannot — sleep. 
This, though he grudge all other grace to 

prayer. 
This grace his closed hand cannot choose but 

spare. 
This, though his ear be sealed to all that live, 
Be it lightly given or lothly, God must give. 
We, as the men whose name on earth is none, 
We too shall surely pass out of the sun; 210 
Out of the sound and eyeless light of things, 
Wide as the stretch of life's time-wandering 

wings, 
Wide as the naked world and shadowless. 
And long-lived as the world's own weariness. 
Us too, when all the fires of time are cold. 
The heights shall hide us and the depths shall ' 

hold. 
Us too, when all the tears of time are dry, 
The night shall lighten from her tearless eye. 
Blind is the day and eyeless all its light. 
But the large unbewildered eye of night ^^^ 
Hath sense and speculation; and the sheer 
Limitless length of lifeless life and clear, 
The timeless space wherein the brief worlds ' 

move 



18 Dante's Beatrice. 
1* Inferno, v, 7. 

* In this passage, with Its rapt contemplation and 
solemn music, Swinburne has sorely attained 
to that "high seriousness** which Matthew 
Arnold regarded as the mark of the greatest 
poetry. A portion of it reads not unlike an 
expansion of Paradise Lost, Book II, lines 
149, 160. 
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::iothed with light life and fruitful with light 

love, 
With hopes that threaten, and with fears that 

cease, 
Past fear and hope, hath in it only peace. 
Yet of these lives inlaid with hopes and 

fears. 
Spun fine as fire and jewelleti thick with tears. 
These lives made out of loves that long since 

were. 
Lives wrought as ours of earth and burning 



air, 



230 



Fugitive flame, and water of secret springs. 
And clothed with joys and sorrows as with 

wings. 
Some yet are good, if aught be good, to save 
Some while from washing wreck and wrecking 

wave. 
Was such not theirs, the twain I take, and give 
Out of my life to make their dead life live 
Some days of mine, and blow my living breath 
Between dead lips forgotten even of death f 
So many and many ere me have given my twain 
Love and live song and honey-hearted pain, 240 
Whose root is sweetness and whose fruit is 

sweet. 
So many and with such joy have tracked their 

feet. 
What should I do to follow! yet I too, 
I have the heart to follow, many or few 
Be the feet gone before me; for the way, 
Rose-red with remnant roses of the day 
Westward, and eastward white with stars that 

break. 
Between the green and foam is fair to take 
For any sail the sea-wind steers for me "^ 
From morning into morning, sea to sea. 250 



WALTER PATER (1839-1894) 

THE CHILD IN THE HOUSE* 

As Florian Deleal walked, one hot afternoon, 
be overtook by the wayside a poor aged man, 
Eind, as he seemed weary with the road, helped 
bim on with the burden which he carried, a 
certain distance. And as the man told his 
3tory, it chanced that he named the place, a 
little place in the neighbourhood of a great city, 
Tvhere Florian had passed his earliest years, 
3ut which he had never since seen, and, the 

^ When originally published in 1878 this essay 
was denominated an "Imaginary Portrait, 
though it is doubtless in some mea&ure auto- 
biographical. As an account of the develop- 
ment of an extremely sensitive and impres- 
sionable youth, it holds a unique place in our 
literature. On Pater's philosophy and style, 
see ^ng. Lit., p. 392, 



story told,i went forward on his journey com- 
forted. And that night, like a reward for his 
pity, a dream of that place came to Florian, a 
dream which did for him the office of the finer 
sort of memory, bringing its object to mind 
with a great clearness, yet, as sometimes hap- 
pens in dreams, raised a little above itself, and 
above ordinary retrospect. The true aspect of 
the place, especially of the house there in which 
he had lived as a child, the fashion of its doors, 
its hearths, its windows, the very scent upon 
the air of it, was with him in sleep for a sea- 
son; only, with tints more musically^ blent on 
wall and floor, and some finer light and shadow 
running in and out along its curves and angles, 
and with all its little carvings daintier. He 
awoke with a sigh at the thought of almost 
thirty years which lay between him and that 
place, yet with a flutter of pleasure still within 
him at the fair light, as if it were a smile, upon 
it. And it happened that this accident of his 
dream was just the thing needed for the begin- 
ning of a certain design he then had in view, 
the noting, namely, of some things in the story 
of his spirit — in that process of brain-building 
by which we are, each one of us^ what we are. 
With the image of the place so clear and 
favourable upon him, he fell to thinking of 
himself therein, and how his thoughts had 
grown up to him. In that half-spiritualised 
house he could watch the better, over again, 
the gradual expansion of the soul which had 
come to be there — of which indeed, through 
the law which makes the material objects about 
them so large an element in children's lives, it 
had actually become a part; inward and out- 
ward being woven through and through each 
other into one inextricable texture-^half, tint 
and trace and accident of homely colour and 
form, from the wood and the bricks; half, 
mere3 soul-stuff, floated thither from who knows 
how far. In the *house and garden of his dream 
he saw a child moving, and could divide the 
main streams at least of the winds that had 
played on him, and study so the first stage in 
that mental journey. 

The old house, as when Florian talked of it 
afterwards he always called it, (as all children 
do, who can recollect a change of home, soon 
enough but not too soon to mark a period in 
their lives) really was an old house; and an 
element of French descent in its inmates — 

1 Pater's fondness for participles partakes rather 

more of Latin than of English style. Note, 
too, the difficulty of resuming, in the close of 
this sentence, the grammatical subject of the 
beginning. 

2 harmoniously 

3 pure, wnm\iLe<^ 
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descent from Watteau, the old court-painter,* 
one of whose gallant pieces still hung in one 
of the rooms — ^might explain, together with 
some other things, a noticeable trimness and 
comely whiteneiss about everything there — the 
curtains, the couches, the paint on the walls 
with which the light and shadow played so deli- 
cately; might explain also the tolerance of the 
great poplar in the garden, a tree most often 
despised by English people, but which French 
people love, having observed a certain fresh 
way its leaves have of dealing with the wind, 
making it sound, in never so slight a stirring of 
the air, like running water. 

The old-fashioned, low wainscoting went 
round the rooms, and up the staircase with 
carved balusters and shadowy angles, landing 
half-way up at a broad window, with a swal- 
low 's nest below the sill, and the blossom of an 
old pear-tree showing across it in late April, 
against the blue, below which the perfumed 
juice of the find of fallen fruit in autumn was 
so fresh. At the next turning came the closet 
which held on its deep shelves the best china. 
Little angel faces and reedy flutings stood out 
round the fireplace of the children's room. And 
on the top of the house, above the large attic, 
where the white mice ran in the twilight — an 
infinite, unexplored wonderland of childish 
treasures, glass beads, empty scent-bottles still 
sweet, thrum of coloured silks, among its lum- 
ber — a flat space of roof, railed round, gave a 
view of the neighbouring steeples; for the 
house, as I said, stood near a great city, which 
sent up heavenwards, over the twisting weather- 
vanes, not seldom, its beds of rolling cloud 
and smoke, touched with storm or sunshine. 
But the child of whom I am writing did not 
hate the fog, because of the crimson lights 
which fell from it sometimes upon the chimneys, 
and the whites which gleamed through its open- 
ings, on summer mornings, on turret or pave- 
ment. For it is false to suppose that a child 's 
sense of beauty is dependent on any choiceness 
or special fineness, in the objects which present 
themselves to it, though this indeed comes to 
be the rule with most of us in later life ; earlier, 
in some degree, we see inwardly; and the child 
finds for itself, and with unstinted delight, a 
difference for the sense, in those whites and 
reds through the smoke on very homely build- 
ings, and in the gold of the dandelions at the 
road-side, just beyond the houses, where not a 
handful of earth is virgin and untouched, in 

♦ There may have been some family connection 
between Pater and Jean Baptiste Pater, a 
French painter ot Watteau's time. 



the lack of better ministries to its desire ol 

beauty.t 

This house then stood not far beyond the 
gloom and rumours of the town, among high 
garden-walls, bright all summer-time with 
Golden-rod, and brown-and-golden Wall-flower 
— 'Flos Parietis, as the children's Latin-reading 
father taught them to call it, while he was 
with them. Tracing back the threads of his 
complex spiritual habit, as he was used in after 
years to do, Florian found that he owed to the 
place many tones of sentiment afterwards cus 
tomary with him, certain inward lights under 
which things most naturally presented them- 
selves to him. The coming and going of travel- 
lers to the town along the way, the shadow of 
the streets, the sudden breath of the neigh- 
bouring gardens, the singular brightness of 
bright weather there, its singular darknesses 
which linked themselves in his mind to certain 
engraved illustrations in the old big Bible at 
home, the coolness of the dark, cavernous shops 
round the great church, with its giddy winding 
stair up to the pigeons and the bells— a citadel 
of peace in the heart of the trouble — all this 
acted on his childish fancy, so that ever after- 
wards the like aspects and incidents never 
failed to throw him into a well-recognised 
imaginative mood, seeming actually to have 
become a part of the texture of his mind. 
Also, Florian could trace home to this point a 
pervading preference in himself for a kind of 
comeliness and dignity, an whanity literally, in 
modes of life, which he connected with the 
pale people of towns, and which made him sus- 
ceptible to a kind of exquisite satisfaction in 
the trimness and well-considered grace of cer- 
tain things and persons he afterwards met 
with, here and there, in his way through the 
world. 

So the child of whom I am writing lived on 
there quietly; things without thus ministering 
to him, as he sat daily at the window with the 
birdcage hanging below it, and his mothor 
taught him to read, wondering at the ease with 
which he learned, and at the quickness of his 
memory. The perfume of the little flowers of 
the lime-tree fell through the air upon them 
like rain; while time seemed to move ever more 
slowly to the murmur of the bees in it, till it 
almost stood still on June afternoons. How 
insignificant, at the moment, seem the in- 
fluences of the sensible things which are tossed 
and fall and lie about us, so, or so, in the 



t This last clause is to be attached to the sub- 
ject, "child." Pater's sentences often wind 
thus, by a devious route, to an unexpected 
«n^. 
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ivironment of early childhood. How indelibly, 
3 we afterwards discover, they affect us; with 
hat capricious attractions and associations 
ley figure themselves on the white paper^ the 
nooth wax, of our ingenuous souls, as ''with 
>ad in the rock for ever,"i giving form and 
3ature, and as it were assigned house-room in 
or memory, to early experiences of feeling 
ad thought, which abide with us ever after- 
ards, thus, and not otherwise. The realities 
id passions, the rumours of the greater world 
ithout, steal in upon us, each by its own 
ecial little passage-way, through the wall of 
atom about us; and never afterwards quite 
tach themselves from this or that accident, 

trick, in the mode of their first entrance to 
Our susceptibilities, the discovery of our 
wers, manifold experiences — our various ex- 
riences of the coming and going of bodily 
In, for instance — ^belong to this or the other 
U-remembered place in the material habita- 
n — ^that little white room with the window 
'OSS which the heavy blossoms could beat so 
dvishiy in the wind, with just that particular 
:ch or throb, such a sense of teasing in it, 

gusty mornings; and the early habitation 
18 gradually becomes a sort of material shrine 

sanctuary of sentiment; a system of visible 
nbolism interweaves itself through all our 
>ughts and passions; and irresistibly, little 
I pes, voices, accidents — ^the angle at which 
i sun in the morning fell on the pillow — 
2ome parts of the great chain wherewith we 
i bound. 

Thus far, for Florian, what all this had de- 
mined was a peculiarly strong sense of home 
so forcible a motive with aU of us — ^prompt- 
^ to us our customary love of the earth, and 
b larger part of our fear of death, that revul- 
n we have from it, as from something 
vange, untried, unfriendly; though life-long 
prisonment, they tell you, and final banish- 
mt from home is a thing bitterer still; the 
»king forward to but a short space, a mere 
i^dish goUter^ and dessert of it, before the 
d, being so great a resource of effort to pil- 
Ims and wayfarers, and the soldier in dis- 
it quarters, and lending, in lack of that, some 
wer of solace to the thought of sleep in the 
me churchyard, at least — dead cheek by dead 
3ek, and with the rain soaking in upon one 
)m above. 

06. xix, 24. 

I Slight repast, a taste 

deferring to Locke's familiar figure for the state 
of mind at birth (Locke did not believe in 
innate Ideas). The next figure is derived 
from the ancient practice of writing on tab- 
lets of wax. 



So powerful is this instinct, and yet accidents 
like those I have been speaking of so mechan- 
ically determine it ; its essence being indeed the 
early familiar, as constitifting our ideal, or 
typical conception, of rest and security. Out 
of so many possible conditions, just this for 
you and that for me, brings ever the unmistak- 
able realisation of the delightful chez sai;^ this 
for the Englishman, for me and you, with the 
closely-drawn white curtain and the shaded 
lamp; that, quite other, for the wandering 
Arab, who folds his tent every morning, and 
makes his sleeping-place among haunted ruins, 
or in old tombs. 

With Florian then the sense of home became 
singularly intense, his good fortune being that 
the special character of his home was in itself 
so essentially home-like. As after many wan- 
derings I have come to fancy that some parts 
of Surrey and Kent are, for Englishmen, the 
true landscape, true home-counties, by right, 
partly, of a certain earthy warmth in the yellow 
of the sand below their gorse-bushes, and of a 
certain gray-blue mist after rain, in the hoUows 
of the hills there, welcome to fatigued eyes, and 
never seen farther south; so I think that the 
sort of house I have described, with precisely 
those proportions of red-brick and green, and 
with a just perceptible monotony in the sub- 
dued order of it, for its distinguishing note, is 
for Englishmen at least typically home-like. 
And so for Florian that general human instinct 
was reinforced by this special home-likeness in 
the place his wandering soul had happened to 
light on, as, in the second degree, its body and 
earthly tabernacle; the sense of harmony be- 
tween his soul and its physical environment 
became, for a time at least, like perfectly 
played music, and the life led there singularly 
tranquil and filled with a curious sense of self- 
possession. The love of security, of an habit- 
ually undisputed standing-ground or sleeping- 
place, came to count for much in the generation 
and correcting of his thoughts, and afterwards 
as a salutary principle of restraint in all his 
wanderings of spirit. The wistful yearning 
towards home, in absence from it, as the 
shadows of evening deepened, and he followed 
in thought what was doing there from hour to 
hour, interpreted to him much of a yearning 
and regret he experienced afterwards, towards 
he knew not what, out of strange ways of feel- 
ing and thought in which, from time to time, 
bis spirit found itself alone; and in the tears 
shed in such absences there seemed always to 

8 at home 
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be some soul-subduing foretaste of what his 
last tears might be. 

And the sense of security could hardly have 
been deeper, the quiet of the child's soul being 
one with the quiet of its home, a place ** in- 
closed" alid ** sealed." But upon this assured 
place, upon the child's assured soul which 
resembled it, there came floating in from the 
larger world without, as at windows left ajar 
unknowingly, or over the high garden walls, two 
streams of impressions, the sentiments of 
beauty and pain — recognitions of the visible, 
tangible, audible loveliness of things, as a very 
real and somewhat tyrannous element in them 
— and of the sorrow of the world, of grown 
people and children and animals, as a thing 
not to be put by in them. From this point he 
could trace two predominant processes of men- 
tal change in him — the growth of an almost dis- 
eased sensibility to the spectacle of suffering, 
and, parallel with this, the rapid growth of a 
certain capacity of fascination by bright colour 
and choice form — ^the sweet curvings, for in- 
stance, of the lips of those who seemed to him 
comely persons, modulated in such delicate 
unison to the things they said or sang, — mark- 
ing early the activity in him of a more than 
customary sensuousness, ''the lust of the eye," 
as the Preacher says,* which might lead him, 
one day, how far! Gould he have foreseen the 
weariness of the way! In music sometimes the 
two sorts of impressions came together, and 
he would weep, to the surprise of older people. 
Tears of joy too the child knew, also to older 
people's surprise; real tears, once, of relief 
from long-strung, childish expectation, when 
he found returned at evening, with new roses 
in her cheeks, the little sister who had been to 
a place where there was a wood, and brought 
back for him a treasure of fallen acorns, and 
black crow's feathers, and his peace at finding 
her again near him mingled all night with some 
intimate sense of the distant forest, the rumour 
of its breezes, with the glossy blackbirds aslant 
and the branches lifted in them, and of the 
perfect nicety of the little cups that fell. So 
those two elementary apprehensions of the ten- 
derness and of the colour in things grew apace 
in him, and were seen by him afterwards to 
send their roots back into the beginnings of 
life. Let me note first some of the occasions 
of his recognition of the element of pain in 
things — incidents, now and again, which seemed 
suddenly to awake in him the whole force of 
that sentiment which Goethe has called the 

* TAe Preacher in Eccieslastes, but the phrase 
"lust of the eyes" la in I John, ii, 16, 



Weltschmere,'^ and in which the concentrated 
sorrow of the world seemed suddenly to lie 
heavy upon him. A book lay in an old book 
case, of which he cared to remember one pic- 
ture — a woman sitting, with hands bound be- 
hind her, the dress, the cap, the hair, folded 
with a simplicity which touched him strangely, 
as if not by her own hands, but with some 
ambiguous care at the hands of others — Queen 
Marie Antoinette, on her way to execution — we 
all remember David 's^ drawing, meant merely ' 
to make her ridiculous. The face that had been 
so high had learned to be mute and resistless; 
but out of its very resistlessness, seemed now 
to call on men to have pity, and forbear; and 
he took note of that, as he closed the book, as 
a thing to look at again, if he should at any 
time find himself tempted to be cruel. Again, 
he would never quite forget the appeal in the 
small sister's face, in the garden under the 
lilacs, terrified at a spider lighted on her, sleeve. 
He could trace back to the look then noted a 
certain mercy he conceived always for people 
in fear, even of little things, which seemed to 
make him, though but for a moment, capable 
of almost any sacrifice of himself. Impressible, 
susceptible persons, indeed, who had had their 
sorrows, lived about him; and this sensibility 
was due in part to the tacit influence of their 
presence, enforcing upon him habitually the 
fact that there are those who pass their days, 
as a matter of course, in a sort of ''going 
quietly." Most poignantly of all he could re- 
call, in unfading minutest circumstance, the cry 
on the stair, sounding bitterly through the 
house, and struck into his soul for ever, of an 
aged woman, his father's sister, come now to 
announce his death in distant India; how it 
seemed to make the aged woman like a child 
again; and, he knew not why, but this fancy 
was full of pity to him. There were the liitle 
sorrows of the dumb animals too— of the white 
angora, with a dark tail like an ermine's, and 
a face like a flower, who fell into a linger- 
ing sickness, and became quite delicately huoftan 
in its valetudinarianism, and came to have a 
hundred different expressions of voice — ^how it 
grew worse and worse, till it began to feel the 
light too much for it, and at last, after one 
wild morning of pain, the little soul flickered 
away from the body, quite worn to death al- 
ready, and now but feebly retaining it. 

So he wanted another pet; and as there were 
starlings about the place, which could be taught 

1 world-sorrow 

2 Jacques Louis David, court-painter to Louis XVI. 
\ and. to Na\^leon. 
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to epeakf one of them was caught, and he meant 
to treat it kindly; but in the night its young 
ones could be heard crying after it, and the 
responsive cry of the mother-bird towards them ; 
and at last, with the first light, though not till 
after some debate with himself, he went down 
and opened the cage, and saw a sharp bound 
of the prisoner up to her nestlings; and there- 
with came the sense of remorse, — ^that he too 
was become an accomplice in moving, to the 
limit of his small power, the springs and han- 
dles of that great machine in things, con- 
structed so ingeniously to play pain-fugues on 
the delicate nerve-work of living creatures. 

I have remarked how, in the process of our 
brain-building, as the house of thought in which 
we live gets itself together, like some airy 
bird's-nest of floating thistle-down and chance 
straws, compact at last, little accidents have 
their consequence; and thus it happened that, 
as he walked one evening, a garden gate, 
usually closed, stood open; and lo! within, a 
great red hawthorn in full flower, embossing 
heavily the bleached and twisted trunk and 
branches, so aged that there were but few green 
leaves thereon — a plumage of tender, crimson 
fire out of the heart of the dry wood. The 
perfume of the tree had now and again reached 
him, in the currents of the wind, over the wall, 
and he had wondered what might be behind it, 
and was now allowed to fill his arms with the 
flowers — ^flowers enough for all the old blue- 
ehina pots along the chimney-piece, making 
fete in the children's room. Was it some 
periodic moment in the expansion of soul within 
him, or mere trick of heat in the heavily-laden 
summer airf But the beauty of the thing 
struck home to him feverishly; and in dreams 
all night he loitered along a magic roadway of 
crimson flowers, which seemed to open ruddily 

> in thick, fresh masses about his feet, and fill 
softly all the little hollows in the banks on 
either side. Always afterwards, summer by 
summer, as the flowers came on, the blossom of 
tide red hawthorn still seemed to him absolutely 
the reddest of all things; and the goodly crim- 
son, still alive in the works of old Venetian 
masters or old Flemish tapestries, called out 
always from afar the recollection of the flame 
in those perishing little petals, as it pulsed 
gradually out of them, kept long in the drawers 
of an old cabinet. Also then, for the first time, 
he seemed to experience a passionateness in his 

J relation to fair outward objects, an inexplicable 
excitement in their presence, which disturbed 
him, and from which he half longed to be free. 

^ A touch of regret or desire mingled all night 



with the remembered presence of the red flow- 
erSy and their perfume in the darkness about 
him; and the longing for some undivined, entire 
possession of them was the beginning of a reve- 
lation to him, growing ever clearer, with the 
coming of the gracious summer guise of fields 
and trees and persons in each succeeding year, 
of a certain, at times seemingly exclusive, pre- 
dominance in his interests, of beautiful physical 
things, a kind of tyranny of the senses over 
him. 

In later years he came upon philosophies 
which occupied him much in the estimate of the 
proportion of the sensuous and the ideal ele- 
ments in human knowledge, the relative parts 
they bear in it; and, in his intellectual scheme, 
was led to assign very little to the abstract 
thought, and much to its sensible vehicle or 
occasion. Such metaphysical speculation did 
but reinforce what was instinctive in his way 
of receiving the world, and for him, everywhert| 
that sensible vehicle or occasion becamei per- 
haps only too surely, the necessary eoacomitant 
of any perception of things^ rtal enough to be 
of any weight or reckoaing, in his house of 
thought. There ^rv^re times when he could 
think of the necessity he was under of associat- 
ing aU thoughts to touch and sight, as a sym- 
pathetic link between himself and actual, feel- 
ing, living objects; a protest in favour of real 
men and women against mere gray, unreal ab- 
stractions; and he remembered gratefully how 
the Christian religion, hardly less than the 
religion of the ancient Greeks, translating so 
much of its spiritual verity into things that may 
be seen, condescends in part to sanction this 
infirmity, if so it be, of our human existence, 
wherein the world of sense is so much with us,i 
and welcomed this thought as a kind of keeper 
and sentinel over his soul therein. But cer- 
tainly, he came more and more to be unable to 
care for, or think of soul but as in an actual 
body, or of any world but that wherein are 
water and trees, and where men and women 
look, so or so, and press actual hands. It was 
the trick even his pity learned, fastening those 
who suffered in anywise to his affections by a 
kind of sensible attachments. He would think 
of Julian, fallen into incurable sickness, as 
spoiled in the sweet blossom of his skin like 
pale amber, and his honey-like hair; of Cecil, 
early dead, as cut off from the lilies, from 
golden summer days, from women's voices; and 
then what comforted him a little was the 
thought of the turning of the child 's flesh to* 
violets in the turf above him. And thinking of 

1 See WotflLft^OT\\i'% %ovflyfeV "^^ ^?^* 
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the very poor, it was not the things which most 
men chre most for that he yearned to give 
them^^ut fairer roses, perhaps, and power to 
taste miite as they will, at their ease and not 
task-burdened, a certain desirable, clear light 
in the new morning, through which sometimes 
he had noticed them, quite unconscious of it, 
on their way to their early toil. 

So he yielded himself to these things, to be 
played upon by them like a musical instrument, 
and began to note with deepening watchfulness, 
but always with some puzzled, unutterable long- 
ing in his enjoyment, the phases of the seasons 
and of the growing or waning day, down even 
to the shadowy changes wrought on bare wall 
or ceiling — the light cast up from the snow, 
bringing out their darkest angles; the brown 
light in the cloud, which meant rain; that 
almost too austere clearness, in the protracted 
light of the lengthening day, before warm 
weather began, as if it lingered but to make a 
severer workday, with the school-books opened 
earlier and later; that beam of June sunshine, 
at last, as he lay awake before the time, a way 
of gold-dust across the darkness; all the hum- 
ming, the freshness, the perfume of the garden 
seemed to lie upon it — and coming in one after- 
noon in September, along the red gravel walk, 
to look for a basket of yellow crab-apples left 
in the cool, old parlour, he remembered it the 
more, and how the colours struck upon him, 
because a wasp on one bitten apple stung him, 
and he felt the passion of sudden, severe pain. 
For this too brought its curious reflexions; and, 
in relief from it, he would wonder over it — 
how it had then been with him — puzzled at the 
depth of the charm or spell over him, which lay, 
for a little while at least, in the mere absence 
of pain; once, especially, when an older boy 
taught him to make flowers of sealing-wax, and 
he had burnt his hand badly at the lighted 
taper, and been unable to sleep. He remem- 
bered that also afterwards, as a sort of typical 
thing — a white vision of heat about him, cling- 
ing closely, through the languid scent of the 
ointments put upon the place to make it well. 

Also, as he felt this pressure upon him of 
the sensible world, then, as often afterwards, 
there would come another sort of curious ques- 
tioning how the last impressions of eye and ear 
might happen to him, how they would find him 
— the scent of the last flower, the soft yellow- 
ness of the last morning, the last recognition of 
some object of affection, hand or voice ; it could 
not be but that the latest look of the eyes, 
before their final closing, would be strangely 
vivid; one would go with the hot tears, the cry, 



the touch of the wistful bystander, impressed 
how deeply on one! or would it be, perhaps, a 
mere frail retiring of all things, great or little, 
away from one, into a level distance f 

For with this desire of physical beauty 
mingled itself early the fear of death — the fear 
of death intensified by the desire of beauty. 
Hitherto he had never gazed upon dead faces, 
as sometimes, afterwards, at the Morgue in 
Paris, or in that fair cemetery at Munich, 
where all the dead must go and lie in state 
before burial, behind glass windows, among the 
flowers and incense and holy candles — the aged 
clergy with their sacred ornaments, the young 
men in their dancing-shoes and spotless white 
linen — after which visits, those waxen, resist- 
less faces would always live with him for many 
days, making the broadest sunshine sickly. The 
child had heard indeed of the death of his 
father, and how, in the Indian station, a fever 
had taken him, so that though not in action he 
had yet died as a soldier; and hearing of the 
''resurrection of the just,"i he could think of 
him as still abroad in the world, somehow, for 
his protection — ^a grand, though perhaps rather 
terrible figure, in beautiful soldier's things, 
like the figure in the picture of Joshua 's Vision 
in the Bible^ — and of that, round which the 
mourners moved so softly, and afterwards with 
such solemn singing, as but a worn-out garment 
left at a deserted lodging. So it was, until on 
a summer day he walked with his mother 
through a fair churchyard. In a bright dress 
he rambled among the graves, in the gay 
weather, and so came, in one corner, upon an 
open grave for a child — ^a dark space on the 
brilliant grass — the black mould lying heaped 
up round it, weighing down the little jewelled 
branches of the dwarf rosebushes in flower. 
And therewith came, full-grown, never wholly 
to leave him, with the certainty that even chil- 
dren do sometimes die, the physical horror of 
death, with its wholly selfish recoil from the 
association of lower forms of life, and the 
suffocating weight above. No benign, grare 
figure in beautiful soldier's things any longer 
abroad in the world for his protection! only a 
few poor, piteous bones; and above them, pos- 
sibly, a certain sort of figure he hoped not to 
see. For sitting one day in the garden below 
an open window, he heard people talking, and 
could not but listen, how, in a sleepless hour, a 
sick woman had seen one of the dead sitting 
beside her, come to call her hence; and from 
the broken talk evolved with much clearness the 
notion that not all those dead people had really 
i 1 Luke, "sW, 14, tJ09hua, ▼, 18. 
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departed to the churchyard, nor were quite so 
motionless as thej looked, but led a secret, half - 
fugitive life in their old homes, quite free by 
night, though sometimes visible in the day, 
dodging from room to room, with no great 
goodwill towards those who shared the place 
with them. All night the figure sat beside him 
in the reveries of his broken sleep, and was not 
quite gone in the morning — an odd, irreconci- 
lable new member of the household, making the 
sweet familiar chambers unfriendly and suspect 
by its uncertain presence. He could have hated 
the dead he had pitied so, for being thus. 
Afterwards he came to think of those poor, 
home-returning ghosts, which all men have fan- 
cied to themselves — the revenants — pathetically, 
as crying, or beating with vain hands at the 
doors, as the wind came, their cries distinguish- 
able in it as a wilder inner note. But, always 
making death more unfamiliar still, that old 
experience would ever, from time to time, re- 
turn to him; even in the living he sometimes 
caught its likeness; at any time or place, in a 
moment, the faint atmosphere of the chamber 
of death would be breathed around him, and 
the image with the bound chin, the quaint smile, 
the straight, stiff feet, shed itself across the 
air upon the bright carpet, amid the gayest 
company, or happiest communing with himself. 
To most children the sombre questionings to 
which impressions like these attach themselves, 
if they come at all, are actually suggested by 
religious books, which therefore they often re- 
gard with much secret distaste, and dismiss, 
as far as possible, from their habitual thoughts 
as a too depressing element in life. To Florian 
such impressions, these misgivings as to the 
ultimate tendency of the years, of the relation- 
ship between life and death, had been sug- 
gested spontaneously in the natural course of 
his mental growth by a strong innate sense for 
the soberer tones in things, further strength- 
ened by actual circumstances; and religious 
sentiment, that system of biblical ideas in 
which he had been brought up, presented itself 
to him as a thing that might soften and dig- 
nify, and light up as with a "lively hope, "3 
a melancholy already deeply settled in him. So 
he yielded himself easily to religious impres- 
sions, and with a kind of mystical appetite 
for sacred things; the more as they came to 
him through a saintly person who loved him 
tenderly, and believed that this early pre- 
occupation with them already marked the child 
out for a saint. He began to love, for their 
own sakes, church lights, holy days, all that 

8/ Peter, I, 3. 



belonged to the comely order of the sanctuary, 
the secrets of its white linen, and holy vessels, 
and fonts of pure water ; and its hieratic purity 
and simplicity became the type of something 
he desired always to have about him in actual 
life. He pored over the pictures in religious 
books, and knew by heart the exact mode* in 
which the wrestling angel grasped Jacob, how 
Jacob looked in his mysterious sleep, how the 
bells and pomegranates were attached to the 
hem of Aaron's vestment, sounding sweetly as 
he glided over the turf of the holy place.* His 
way of conceiving religion came then to be in 
effect what it ever afterwards remained — a 
sacred history indeed, but still more a sacred 
ideal, a transcendent version or representation, 
under intenser and more, expressive light and 
shade, of human life and its familiar or excep- 
tional incidents, birth, death, marriage, youth, 
age, tears, joy, rest, sleep, waking — a mirror, 
towards which men might turn away their eyes 
from vanity and dullness, and see themselves 
therein as angels, with their daily meat and 
drink, even, become a kind of sacred transac- 
tion — a complementary strain or burden, ap- 
plied to our every-day existence, whereby the 
stray snatches of music in it re-set themselves, 
and fall into the scheme of some higher and 
more consistent harmony. A place adumbrated 
itself in his thoughts, wherein those sacred per- 
sonalities, which are at once the reflex and the 
pattern of our nobler phases of life, housed 
themselves; and this region in his intellectual 
scheme all subsequent experience did but tend 
still further to realise and define. Some ideal, 
hieratic persons he would always need to occupy 
it and keep a warmth there. And he could 
hardly understand those who felt no such need 
at all, finding themselves quite happy without 
such heavenly companionship, and sacred double 
of their life, beside them. 

Thus a constant substitution of the typical 
for the actual took place in his thoughts. 
Angels might be met by the way, under English 
elm or beech-tree; mere messengers seemed like 
angels, bound on celestial errands; a deep 
mysticity brooded over real meetings and part- 
ings; marriages were made in heaven; and 
deaths also, with hands of angels thereupon, 
to bear soul and body quietly asunder, each to 
its appointed rest. AH the acts and accidents 
of daily life borrowed a sacred colour and sig- 
nificance; the very colours of things became 
themselves weighty with meanings like the 
sacred stuffs of Moses' tabernaclej^^ full of 

4 Oenesia, xxxll, 24 ; xxviii, 11 ; Exodus, xxviii, 

33-35. 

5 Exodus, xxvl. 
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penitence oi* peftce* Sentiment, congruous in 
the first instance only with those divine trans- 
actions, the deep, effusive unction of the House 
of Bethany,^ was assumed as the due attitude 
for the reception of our every-day existence; 
and for a time he walked through the world 
in a sustained, not unpleasurable awe, gener- 
ated by the habitual recognition, beside every 
circumstance and event of life, of its celestial 
correspondent. 

Sensibility — the desire of physical beauty — 
a strange biblical awe, which made any refer- 
ence to the unseen act on him like solemn 
music — ^these qualities the child took away with 
him, when, at about the age of twelve years, 
he left the old house, and was taken to live in 
another place. He had never left home before, 
and, anticipating much from this change, had 
long dreamed over it, jealously counting the 
days till the time fixed for departure should 
come; had been a little careless about others 
even, in his strong desire for it — when Lewis 
fell sick, for instance, and they must wait still 
two days longer. At last the morning came, 
very fine; and all things — the very pavement 
with its dust, at the roadside — seemed to have 
a white, pearl-like lustre in them. They were 
to travel by a favourite road on which he had 
often walked a certain distance, and on one 
of those two prisoner days, when Lewis was 
sick, had walked farther than ever before, in 
his great desire to reach the new place. They 
had started and gone a little way when a pet 
bird was found to have been left behind, and 
must even now — so it presented itself to him 
— have already all the appealing fierceness and 
wild self-pity at heart of one left by others to 
perish, of hunger in a closed house; and he 
returned to fetch it, himself in hardly less 
stormy distress. But as he passed in search of 
it from room to room, lying so pale, with a 
look of meekness in their denudation, and at 
last through that little, stripped white room, 
the aspect of the place touched him like the 
face of one dead; and a clinging back towards 
it came over him, so intense that he knew it 
would last long, and spoiling all his pleasure 
in the realisation of a thing so eagerly antici- 
pated. And so, with the bird found, but him- 
self in an agony of home-sickness, thus capri- 
ciously sprung up within him, he was driven 
quickly away, far into the rural distance, so 
fondly speculated on, of that favourite country- 
road. 

6 The house of Simon the leper, where the woman 
poured the box of ointment on Jesus' head — 
a "deep, effusive unction." See Matthew, 
xxri, 7, 



ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
(1850-1894) 

EL DORADO* 

It seems as if a great deal were attainable 
in a world where there are so many marriages 
and decisive battles, and where we all, at cer- 
tain hours of the day, and with great gusto 
and despatch, stow a portion of victuals finally 
and irretrievably into the bag which contains 
us. And it would seem also, on a hasty view, 
that the attainment of as much as possible was 
the one goal of man's contentious life. And 
yet, as regards the spirit, this is but a sem- 
blance. We live in an ascending scale when 
we live happily, one thing leading to another 
in an endless series. There is always a new 
horizon for onward-looking men,i and although 
we dwell on a small planet, immersed in petty 
business and not enduring beyond a brief 
period of years, we are so constituted that our 
hopes are inaccessible, like stars, and the term 
of hoping is prolonged until the term of life. 
To be truly happy is a question of how we 
begin and not of how we end, of what we want 
and not of what we have. An aspiration is a 
joy forever,2 a possession as solid as a landed 
estate, a fortune which we can never exhaust 
and which gives us year by year a revenue of 
pleasurable activity. To have many of these 
is to be spiritually rich. Life is only a very 
dull and ill-directed theatre unless we have 
some interests in the piece; and to those who 
have neither art nor science, the world is a 
mere arrangement of colours, or a rough foot- 
way where they may very well break their shins. 
It is in virtue of his own desires and cariosities 
that any man continues to exist with even 
patience, that he is charmed by the look of 
things and people, and that he wakens every 
morning with a renewed appetite for work and 
pleasure. Desire and curiosity are the two eyes 
through which he sees the world in the most 
enchanted colours: it is they that make women 
beautiful or fossils interesting: and the man 
may squander his estate and come to beggary, 
but if he keeps these two amulets he is still rich 
in the possibilities of pleasure. Suppose he 

1 Cp. Tennyson's famous figure, Ulyaaea, 19-21. 

2 Echoed from Keats's Enaymion, 1. 

* Spanish : The Gilded, or Golden. The name was 
originally given to a fabulous king of a 
wealthy city supposed to exist somewhere in 
South America, the object of much search in 
the 16th century. It was later applied to the 
city, and has now become a name for the 
object of any visionary quest. The essay is 
from Virginibus Pueriaque, 1881, and is re- 
printed, along with the selections that follow, 
by permission of Messrs. Charles Scribner's 
\ ^ow», 'wVio \voVd the copyright. 
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coald take one meal so compact and comprehen- 
sive that he should never hunger any more; 
suppose him, at a glance, to take in all the 
features of the world and allay the desire for 
knowledge; suppose him to do the like in any 
province of experience — would not that man 
be in a poor way for amusement ever after f 

One who goes touring on foot with a single 
volume in his knapsack reads with circumspec- 
tion, pausing often to reflect, and often lay- 
ing the book down to contemplate the landscape 
or the prints in the inn parlour; for he fears 
to come to an end of his entertainment, and be 
left companionless on the last stages of his 
journey. A young fellow recently finished the 
works of Thomas Carlyle, winding up, if we 
remember aright, with the ten note-books upon 
Frederick the Great **WhatI" cried the 
young fellow, in consternation, ''is there no 
more Carlyle f Am I left to the daily papers f" 
A more celebrated instance is that of Alex- 
ander, who wept bitterly because he had no 
more worlds to subdue. And when Gibbon had 
finished the Decline and Fall,^ he had only a 
few moments of joy ; and it was with a ' ' sober 
melancholy" that he parted from his labours. 
Happily we all shoot at the moon with in- 
effectual arrows; our hopes are set on inac- 
cessible El Dorado; we come to an end of 
nothing here below. Interests are only plucked 
up to BOW themselves again, like mustard. You 
would think, when the child was born, there 
would be an end to trouble; and yet it is only 
the beginning of fresh anxieties; and when you 
have seen it through its teething and its educa- 
tion, and at last its marriage, alas! it is only 
to have new fears, new quivering sensibilities, 
v?ith every day; and the health of your chil- 
dren's children grows as touching a concern as 
that of your own. Again, when you have mar- 
lied your wife, you would think you were got 
upon a hilltop, and might begin to go down- 
ward by an easy slope. But you have only 
ended courting to begin marriage. Falling in 
love and winning love are often difficult tasks 
to overbearing and rebellious spirits; but to 
keep in love is also a business of some im- 
portance, to which both man and wife must 
bring kindness and goodwill. The true love 
story commences at the altar, when there lies 
before the married pair a most beautiful con- 
test of wisdom and generosity, and a life-long 
struggle towards an unattainable ideal. Unat- 
tainable f Ay, surely unattainable, from the 
very fact that they are two instead of one. 

3 A twenty-four years* labor. Sea Bng, Ui., p. 



I ''Of making books there is no end," com- 
plained the Preacher; 4 and did not perceive 
how highly he was praising letters as an occu- 
pation. There is no end, indeed, to making 
books or experiments, or to travel, or to gather- 
ing wealth. Problem gives rise to problem. We 
may study for ever, and we are never as learned 
as we would. We have never made a statue 
worthy of our dreams. And when we have dis- 
covered a continent, or crossed a chain of 
mountains, it is only to find another ocean or 
another plain upon the further side. In the 
infinite universe there is room for our swiftest 
diligence and to spare. It is not like the works 
of Carlyle, which can be read to an end. Even 
in a corner of it, in a private park, or in the 
neighbourhood of a single hamlet, the weather 
and the seasons keep so deftly changing that 
although we walk there for a lifetime there will 
be always something new to startle and de- 
light us. 

There is only one wish realisable on the 
earth; only one thing that can be perfectly 
attained: Death. And from a variety of cir- 
cumstances we have no one to tell us whether 
it be worth attaining. 

A strange picture we make on our way to our 
chimseras, ceaselessly marching, grudging our- 
selves the time for rest; indefatigable, adven- 
turous pioneers. It is true that we shall never 
reach the goal; it is even more than probable 
that there is no such place ; and if we Hved for 
centuries and were endowed with the powers of 
a god, we should find ourselves not much nearer 
what we wanted at the end. O toiling hands 
of mortals 1 O unwearied feet, travelling ye 
know not whither I Soon, soon, it seems to you, 
you must come forth on some conspicuous hill- 
top, and but a little way further, against the 
setting sun, descry the spires of El Dorado. 
Little do ye know your own blessedness; for to 
travel hopefully is a better thing than to arrive, 
and the true success is to labour. 

THE MAROON* 

Of the beauties of Anaho books might be 
written. I remember waking about three, to 
find the air temperate and scented. The long 
swell brimmed into the bay, and seemed to fiU 

* Bceleaiastes, xil, 12. 

* A marooii is one who has been ''marooned," or 

abandoned on an island. This chapter is 
taken from In the South Beas, 1891. Steven- 
son made a cruise among the South Sea Islands 
in the yacht Caaoo, which he chartered at 
San Francisco in 1888. Anaho is a native 
village of Nuka-hiva, the chief island of the 
Marquesas. Kanaka, properly a Sandwich- 
Islander, is a general name for a South Sea 
Islander or his speech. 
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it full and then subside. Gently, deeply, and 
silently the Cmco rolled; only at times a blocks 
piped like a bird. Oceanward, the heaven was 
bright with stars and the sea with their reflec- 
tions. If I looked to that side, I might have 
sung with the Hawaiian poet: 

Ua maomao ka lani, ua kahaea luna, 

Ua pipi ka maka o ka hoku. 
(The heavens were fair, they stretched above. 
Many were the eyes of the stars.) 

And then I turned shoreward, and high squalls 
were overhead; the mountains loomed up black; 
and I could have fancied I had slipped ten 
thousand miles away and was anchored in a 
Highland loch; that when the day came, it 
would show pine, and heather, and green fern, 
and roofs of turf sending up the smoke of 
peats; and the alien speech that should next 
greet my ears must be Gaelic, not Kanaka. 

And day, when it came, brought other sights 
and thoughts. I have watched the morning 
break in many quarters of the world; it has 
been certainly one of the chief joys of my 
existence, and the dawn that I saw with most 
emotion shone upon the bay of Anaho. The 
mountains abruptly overhang the port with 
every variety of surface and of inclination, 
lawn, and cUff, and forest. Not one of these 
but wore its proper tint of saffron, of sulphur, 
of the clove, and of the rose. The lustre was 
like that of satin; on the lighter hues there 
seemed to float an efflorescence; a solemn bloom 
appeared on the more dark. The light itself 
was the ordinary light of morning, colourless 
and clean; and on this ground of jewels, pen- 
cilled out the least detail of drawing. Mean- 
while, around the hamlet, under the palms, 
where the blue shadow lingered, the red coals 
of cocoa-husk and the light trails of smoke 
betrayed the awakening business of the day; 
along the beach men and women, lads and 
lasses, were returning from the bath in bright 
raiment, red and blue and green, such as we 
delighted to see in the coloured little pictures 
of our childhood; and presently the sun had 
cleared the eastern hill, and the glow of the 
day was over all. 

The glow continued and increased, the busi- 
ness, from the main part, ceased before it had 
begun. Twice in the day there was a certain 
stir of shepherding along the seaward hills. 
At times a canoe went out to fish. At times 
a woman or two languidly filled a basket in 
the cotton patch. At times a pipe would sound 
out of the shadow of a house, ringing the 
changes on its three notes, with an effect like 

J pulley 



Que le jour me dure^ repeated endlessly. Or 
at times, across a corner of the bay, two natives 
might communicate in the Marquesan manner 
with conventional whistlings. All else was 
sleep and silence. The surf broke and shone 
around the shores; a species of black crane 
fished in the broken water; the black pigs were 
continually galloping by on some affair; but 
the people might never have awaked, or they 
might all be dead. 

My favourite haunt was opposite the hamlet, 
where was a landing in a cove under a lianaed^ 
cliff. The beach was lined with palms and a 
tree called the purao, something between the 
fig and mulberry in growth, and bearing a 
flower like a great yellow poppy with a maroon 
heart. In places rocks encroached upon the 
sand; the beach would be all submerged; and 
the surf would bubble warmly as high as to 
my knees, and play with cocoa-nut husks as our 
more homely ocean plays with wreck and wrack 
and bottles. As the reflux drew down, marvels 
of colour and design streamed between mj 
feet; which I would grasp at, miss, or seize: 
now to find them what they promised, shells to 
grace a cabinet or be set in gold upon a 
lady's finger; now to catch only maya^ of col- 
oured sand, pounded fragments and pebbles, 
that, as soon as they were dry, became as dull 
and homely as the flints upon a garden path. 

1 have toiled at this childish pleasure for hours 
in the strong sun, conscious of my incurable 
ignorance; but too keenly pleased to be 
ashamed. Meanwhile, the blackbird (or his 
tropical understudy) would be fluting in the 
thickets overhead. 

A little further, in the turn of the bay, a 
streamlet trickled in the bottom of a den,s 
thence spilling down a stair of rock into the 
sea. The draught of air drew down under the 
foliage in the very bottom of the den, which 
was a perfect arbour for coolness. In front it 
stood open on the blue bay and the Casco lying 
there under her awning and her cheerful col- 
ours. Overhead was a thatch of puraos, and 
over these again palms brandished their bright 
fans, as I have seen a conjurer make himself a 
halo out of naked swords. For in this ^t, 
over a neck of low land at the foot of the 
mountains, the trade-wind streams into Anaho 
Bay in a flood of almost constant volume and 
velocity, and of a heavaily coolness. 

It chanced one day that I was ashore in the 
cove with Mrs. Stevenson and the ship's cook. 

2 "How heavy hangs the day on me !'* 

8 Covered with lianas, or tropical vines. 
4 illusion (Hindu philosophy) 
& glen, dingle 
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Except for the Casco lying outside, and a crane 
or two, and the ever-busy wind and sea, the 
face of the world was of a prehistoric empti- 
ness; life appeared to stand stockstill, and the 
sense of isolation was profound and refreshing. 
On a sudden, the trade-wind, coming in a gust 
over the isthmus, struck and scattered the fans 
of the palms above the den; and, behold! in 
two of the tops there sat a native, motionless 
as an idol, and watching us, you would have 
said, without a wink. The next moment the tree 
closed, and the glimpse was gone. This dis- 
covery of human presences latent overhead in a 
place where we had supposed ourselves alone, 
the immobility of our tree-top spies, and the 
thought that perhaps at all hours we were 
similarly supervised, struck us with a chill. 
Talk languished on the beach. As for the cook 
(whose conscience was not clear), he never 
afterwards set foot on shore, and twice, when 
the Casco appeared to be driving on the rocks, 
it was amusing to observe that man's alacrity; 
death, he was persuaded, awaiting him upon 
the beach. It was more than a year later, in 
the Gilberts, that the explanation dawned upon 
myself. The natives were drawing palm-tree 
wine, a thing forbidden by law; and when the 
wind thus suddenly revealed them, they were 
doubtless more troubled than ourselves. 

At the top of the den there dwelt an old, 
melancholy, grizzled man of the name of Tari 
(Charlie) Coffin. He was a native of Oahu, in 
the Sandwich Islands; and had gone to sea in 
his youth in the American whalers; a circum- 
stance to which he owed his name, his English, 
his down-east twang, and the misfortune of his 
innocent life. For one captain, sailing out of 
New Bedford, carried him to Nuka-hiva and 
marooned him there among the cannibals. The 
motive for this act was inconceivably small; 
poor Tari's wages, which were thus economised, 
would scarce have shook the credit of the New 
Bedford owners. And the act itself was sim- 
ply murder. Tari's life must have hung in the 
beginning by a hair. In the grief and terror 
of that time, it is not unlikely he went mad, an 
infirmity to which he was still liable; or per- 
haps a child may have taken a fancy to him 
and ordained him to be spared. He escaped at 
least alive, married in the island, and when I 
knew him was a widower with a married son 
and a granddaughter. But the thought of 
Oahu haunted him; its praise was for ever on 
his lips; he beheld it, looking back, as a place 
of ceaseless feasting, song and dance; and in 
his dreams I dare say he revisits it with joy. 
I wonder what he would think if he could be 



carried there indeed, and see the modem town 
of Honolulu brisk with traffic, and the palace 
with its guards, and the gr^t hotel, and Mr. 
Berger's band with their uniforms and out- 
landish instruments; or what he would think 
to see the brown faces grown so few and the 
white so many; and his father's land sold for 
planting sugar, and his father's house quite 
perished, or perhaps the last of them struck 
leprous and immured between the surf and the 
cliffs on Molokai.i So simply, even in South 
Sea Islands, and so sadly, the changes come. 

Tari was poor, and poorly lodged. His house 
was a wooden frame, run up by Europeans; it 
was indeed his official residence, for Tari was 
the shepherd of the promontory sheep. I can 
give a perfect inventory of its contents: three 
kegs, a tin biscuit-box, an iron sauce-pan, sev- 
eral cocoa-shell cups, a lantern, and three bot- 
tles, probably containing oil; while the clothes 
of the family and a few mats were thrown 
across the open rafters. Upon my first meeting 
with this exile he had conceived for me one of 
the baseless island friendships, had given me 
nuts to drink, and carried me up the den ''to 
see my house" — the only entertainment that 
he had to offer. He liked the ' ' Amelican, " , 
he said, and the * * Inglisman, ' ' but the * * Fless- 
man" was his abhorrence; and he was careful 
to explain that if he had thought us "Fless, " 
we should have had none of his nuts, and never 
a sight of his house. His distaste for the 
French I can partly understand, but not at 
all his toleration of the Anglo-Saxon. The 
next day he brought me a pig, and some days 
later one of our party going ashore found him 
in act to bring a second. We were still 
strange to the islands; we were pained by the 
poor man's generosity, which he could ill 
afford; and by a natural enough but quite 
unpardonable blunder, we refused the pig. Had 
Tari been a Marquesan we should have seen 
him no more ; being what he was, the most mild, 
long-suffering, melancholy man, he took a i«- 
venge a hundred times more painful. Scarce 
had the canoe with the nine villagers put off 
from their farewell^ before the Casco was 
boarded from the other side. It was Tari; 
coming thus late because he had no canoe of 
his own, and had found it hard to borrow one; 
coming thus solitary (as indeed we always saw 
him), because he was a stranger in the land, 
and the dreariest of company. The rest of my 
family basely fied from the encounter. I must 

1 An island on which the lepers are isolated, a 

little to the southeast of Oahu. 

2 The farewell visit of the natives^ m!KQ.t-S!a»sA. >bx 

a precedlii% e\i«L^\<&T. 
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receive our injured friend alone; and the inter- 
view must have lasted hard upon an hour, for 
he was loath to tear himself away. ^^You go 
'way. I see you no more — no, sir ! " he 
lamented; and then looking about him with rue- 
ful admiration, '*This goodee ship! — no, sir! — 
goodee ship ! " he would exclaim : the ' ' no, 
sir, ' ' thrown out sharply through the nose upon 
a rising inflection, an echo from New Bedford 
and the fallacious whaler. From these expres- 
sions of grief and praise, he would return con- 
tinually to the case of the rejected pig. **I 
like give plesent all the same you," he com- 
plained ; * ' only got pig : you no take him ! ' ' 
he was a poor man; he had no choice of gifts; 
he had only a pig, he repeated; and I had 
refused it. I have rarely been more wretched 
than to see him sitting there, so old, so grey, 
so poor, so hardly fortuned, of so rueful a 
countenance, and to appreciate, with growing 
keenness, the affront which I had so innocently 
dealt him; but it was one of those cases in 
which speech is vain. 

Tari's son was smiling and inert; his daugh- 
ter-in-law, a girl of sixteen, pretty, gentle, and 
grave, more intelligent than most Anaho 
women, and with a fair share of French; his 
grandchild, a mite of a creature at the breast. 
I went up the den one day when Tari was from 
home, and found the son making a cotton sack, 
and madame suckling mademoiselle. When ] 
had sat down with them on the floor, the girl 
began to question me about England; which I 
tried to describe, piling the pan and the cocoa 
shells one upon another to represent the houses, 
and explaining, as best I was able, and by word 
and gesture, the over-population, the hunger, 
and the perpetual toil. "Pew de cocotiers? 
pas de popoi?"9 she asked. I told her it was 
too cold, and went through an elaborate per- 
formance, shutting out draughts, and crouch- 
ing over an imaginary fire, to make sure she 
understood. But she understood right well; 
remarked it must be Tyad for the health, and 
sat a while gravely reflecting on that picture 
of unwonted sorrows. I am sure it roused her 
pity, for it struck in her another thought al- 
ways uppermost in the Marquesan bosom; and 
she began with a smiling sadness, and looking 
on me out of melancholy eyes, to lament the 
decease of her own people. **Ic% pas de 
Kanaques/'* said she; and taking the baby 
from her breast, she held it out to me with both 
her hands, **rene<8r«— a little baby like this; 

8 "No cocoa-palms? no bread-fruit trees?" 
4 **Here no more Kanakas !" 
^ ''See here !" 



then dead. All the Kanaques die. Then no 
more." The smile, and this instancing by the 
girl-mother of her own tiny flesh and blood, 
affected me strangely; they spoke of so tran- 
quil a despair. Meanwhile the husband smil- 
ingly made his sack; and the unconscious babe 
struggled to reach a pot of raspberry jam, 
friendship's offering, which I had just brought 
up the den; and in a perspective of centuries 
I saw their case as ours, death coming in like 
a tide, and the day already numbered when 
there should be no more Beretani,^ and no more 
of any race whatever, and (what oddly touched 
me) no more literary works and no more 
readers. 

THE VAGABOND 

Give to me the life I love, 

Let the lave^ go by me, 
Give the jolly heaven above 

And the byway nigh me. 
Bed in the bush with stars to see. 

Bread I dip in the river — 
There's the life for a man like me, 

There's the life for ever. 

Let the blow fall soon or late. 

Let what will be o'er me; 
Give the face of earth around 

And the road before me. 
Wealth I seek not, hope nor love. 

Nor a friend to know me; 
All I seek the heaven above 

And the road below me. 

Or let autumn fall on me 

Where afield 1 linger. 
Silencing the bii'd on tree, 

Biting the blue finger: 
White as meal the frosty field— 

Warm the fireside haven — 
Not to autumn will I yield, 

Not to winter even! 



Let the blow fall soon or late. 

Let what will be o'er me; 
Give the face of earth around. 

And the road before me. 
Wealth I ask not, hope nor love, 

Nor a friend to know me. 
All I ask the heaven above, 

And the road below me. 

6 1. e.. Britannia Britons. The language of the 

Kanakas being so largely vocalic, they find It 
difficult to pronounce two consonants in suc- 
cession without interposing a vowel. 

7 The leave, the rest; a familiar word in Bums. 
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MORNING DRUM-CALL ON MY 
EAGER EAR 

irning drum-call on my eager ear 
unforgotten yet; the morning dew 

yet andried along my field of noon. 

w I pause at whiles in what I do, 

unt the bell, and tremble lest I hear 
work untrimmed) the sunset gun too 

soon. 

EVENSONG 

ibers of the day are red 
: the murky hill. 
:ehen smokes: the bed 
darkling house is spread: 
eat sky darkens overhead, 
le great woods are shrilL 
have I been led, 
Dy Thy will: 



So far I have followed, Lord, and wondered 
still. 

The breeze from the embalmM land 
Blows sudden toward the shore. 
And claps my cottage door. 
I hear the signal, Lord — I understand. 
The night at Thy command 
Gomes. 'I will eat and sleep and will not ques- 
tion more. 

REQUIEM 

Under the wide and starry sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie. 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 

And I laid me down with a wilL 

This be the verse you grave for ma: 
Herethe lies where he longed to he; 
Home is the sailor, home from sea. 
And the hunter home from the hUl. 
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, Mt. Perhaps for Amara, the seat of a 

rrestrial paradise (Dr. Lane Cooper). 428 

le 41. 

me, or Academy, The, S91*, j)488. 

on, 154t. 

(pronunciation of), 170t. 
f Relief, 387*. 
a! = flagship, 238" 
e, wonder at, 21 2^ 
B, 226» 239". 
tic, Espousal of the, 427t. 
n. The, 549*. 
8, 281» 317*. 

s, 2313*. Cp. 316 line 82. 
laplus, 48b*. 
, 560«. 
, frighten, 4876 line 4. 

in return, 100«. 
I, 2275. 

I =s England, 3506 line 8, 670«. 
, 596*. 

ny, 325*. See Elixir vitae; Philosopher's 
Dne. 

ades's dog, 366t. 
ake, 51«. 
ider the Great, 233<, 283&i, 321^ 

6710. 
bet, 215*, 467i». 
J8, 2323». 

is de Gaul, 201)». 
inth, 232*«. 
in, 226», 32r. 

I, all the time, everywhere, SOb\ 89^ 
ion, 157**, 17310, 5308. 
I', and, if, 70» 201»*. 
eon, 466», 467^*. 
ams, 154«, 15410. 
Stic metres, 450*. 609*. 
meda, 663t. 

gold, 275*. 



Angelico, Fra, 619i«, 683i. 

Angels, Hierarchy of, 139". 

Antwerp bridge, 152t, 66611. 

Aphrodite. See Venus. 

Apis, 226», 320>. 

Apollo, 61«, 231" 4668, 569^, 7111. 

Apple of Discord, 571^. 

Aquinas, 264*. 

Arabian Nights, 553*, 554^, 674*. 

Arcadia, 206*t, 489b line 7. 

Archangels, 139i^ 

Archery, 119t, 212". 

Arch Imago, 130^. 

Areopagus, 2621. 

Arethusa, 231» 232™. 

Argo, Argonauts, 305*, 482a line 13. 

argument = theme, 235*". 

Ariadne, Titian's, 488*. 

Ariel, 164*. 

Aries, 3431, See Ham. 

Arimasplans, 254"!. 

Arlon, 232", 280®. 

Aristotle, 308«. 309". 

Armada, 208^, 662*. 

Artemis. The goddess of the moon, hunt, etc. 

The Latin name is Diana. 710t. 
Arthur, King. 31 tC., 96 fC., 241'-\ 
Arthur, Prince, 127*. 137&. 
artist = artisan, 237», 376». 
as = that (in clauses of result), 214". 
as redundant. 101". 
Ascanlus, 281». 

Ashtaroth, Ashtoreth, Astarte, 226«, 239m 623i. 
Astraea, 345i*. 
Astrology, 48*, 291». 693*. 
atheling, prince. 26^. 
Athens, 548 ff. 
Atlas, 247". 
Attic salt, 4508. 
I Atropos, 231". 
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Augustus, 280^. 

Aurora, dawn, 227". 

Auionlan, 242^. 

Avaion, Avilion, 32a line 18, 110» 577*. See 

Elarthly Paradise. 
ave (Latin), hail, 5895 line 21, 596*. Cp. 467, st. 

101. 
Avern us = Hades. 2055 line 12. 

Baal (plural, Baalim), 226« 239»>. 

Bacchantes, 231", 258t, 389«. 711», 714i. 

Bachelor, 44^^ 

Bacon, Roger, 153'. 

bairn, child (of any age), 74»'. 

Baidur (or Balder), 709*. 

Ballade, 719a*. 

Barbers, 204". 

Barmecide, 553*. 

Barricades, Day of, 664^ 

Bartholomew-tide, 219". 

Bashan, 382>, 465>. 

Basset, 277*. 

Bat-fowling, 174»>. 

Bath, Knights of the, 3408. 

Bayard, Blind, 95t. 

be = be good for, 411*. 

beads, prayers, 221*, 353". 

Bear, The Great, 229". 

Beau va is. Bishop of, 524". 

Beelzebub, 154t. 

Belial, 240<». 

Beilerophon, 258t. 

Bellerus, 232»>. 

Bellman, 229". 

Bellona, 253<». 

Bells rung backward, 448^ 

Benedictines, 45". 

bent, dry grass, stubble land, 219» 474S 625«, 

706*. 
Beowulf, 1*. 18*. 
B6ranger, 559t. 
Berenice's Hair, 319^. 
Bermudas, 164*. 168» 
Bickerstaff, Isaac, 296*. 
Biiboe, 149>. 

bill = prescription. 151". 308\ 
bill = sword, 25". 
birk, birch, 413*. 
Black art, 152>i. 

Blank verse, first employed, 125*; dramatic, 159t. 
Blanket, Tossing in, 280^. 
Blenheim, 493t. 
Blue-stocking, 4988. 
Boeotian dulness, 450*, 549t. 
BoSthius, 58>. 
Bollngbroke, Lord, 319^. 
Bonivard, FranQois de. 453 1. 
bonnet = cap (Scotch), 444^ 
bonny, bonie, comely, blithe, 405*. 
Borgia, Cesare, 321^ 
Bourne, Vincent. 392t. 
Bow bells, 317". 

iMfwer, Inner room (opposed to hall), women's 
apartmenU chamber, 53", See 402». 



Brabant, 65^ 

brae, bank, hillside, 399*. 

Brahma, 519^^. 

brand, sword. 27^. 

Branstock, The. 708*. 

brave (Scotch braw), fine, 165". 402". 

brede, embroidery, 346«, 490«. 

Bridge of Sighs, 460^, 678^ 

Broglie, Due de. 532^ 535*. 

Brutus, King, 62». 

Buckeen, 561". 

Buckingham, Duke of, 279^. 

Bull, 40«>. 

bum, brook, 399**. 

Busirls, 238*7. 

Buskin =» Tragedy, 192*. 229", 281". 

buxom, yielding, supple, lively, 227^ 263». 

byrnle, corslet, 1 line 40. 

Byron, 529*. 

Cadmus, 263*. 467". 

Caerieon, Carleon, 99**. 

Caesar, Stories of, 463", 605^. 

Qa Ira, 466*. 

Calendar, Reformation of. 323S 3645*. 662*. Ci 

636*. 
Caliban, 164*. 
Caliphs, 384". 
Calliope, 231". 
Camelot, 100*, 567^. 5753. 
Cameron, Donald, 468*; Sir Ewan. 646". 
Cameron ians, 503*. 
Campagna, The Roman, 685*. 
Campaniles, 677^ 
Campbells, The, 445^. 
can, gan, did, 129". 
Candlemas, 98". 
card = compass, 323", 408*. 
carl, churl, fellow, 49**. 
carl in, old woman, 399", 410", 448^ 
Carmelites, 616*. 618^^ 
Cash mi re, 470*. 
Cassandra, 572*. 
Casslopea, 228^. 
Castle Rock, 448". 
Castor and Pollux, 141^^ 
Catiline, 321*. 

Catch (song), 181", 265i. Cp. 617*. 
Cathay, 510*. 582 line 184. 
Catullus, 5965*. 
Ceil, 45". 
Celtic race, 659t. 
Centre = Earth, 234^. 235*. 
Cerberus, 227*, 250*^. 
Ceres, 1845, 229". 
Cervantes, 663^ 
Cestus of Venus, 459^ 
chair = sedan-chair, 3ir, 335*. 641". 
Champ-de-Mars, 533". 
Champs Eiys6es, 532*. 
chapman, pedlar, 217**, 40^, 408*. 
Chariots of war, 224*. 
Charon, 565*. 
\ Chaucer'm Pronunciation, 42, 289t. 
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U Sir John, 123*. 

onese, 467i». 

ibim, 139". 

erfleld, Lord. 357*. 

on, 704«. 

' Chace, 73*. 

!, 624*. 

oes, 384^^ Chosroes I, the Persian mon- 

ch, reigned 531-579. The name is a Greek 

rm of the Persian Khusrau, a common 

yal name. Cp. Kaikhosru. 

08, 2862. ^ 

erians, 227*. 534*. 

I, 5482. 

inatus, 343^ 

e Ports, 273». 

War, Beginning of, 518*, 599t. 

Mpine, 445*. 

e Lorrain, 544^ 

"house, 448*. 543*. 

to call, 107". 

scholar, 208^. 
127«. 
e, 4041. 

= enclose, 4772, 580i. 
The Literary, 366*. 
Lane Ghost, 534^. 
, 170*, 314«. 

houses, 290t, 541 ff. 
urmoil, 16852, 344^. 
m, George, 562". 

in, George, the Younger, 511", 563». 
an let of players, 202»t. 
anies, London, 274t. 
Its, 206t, 2881, 309". 
•ence, conversation, 208*, 212«. 
ntlonalism. Reaction against, 395*. 
van, The, 192'. 
ach, 444f. 

% Cottier, 401*, 560». 
», sail, 165 line 52. 
lant. Covenanters, 271t, 448*, 500*. 
t Garden, 510^ 540». 
y, Abraham, 288*. 
, 332. 
IS, 512". 

/veil, Oliver, 233^ 348*, 599*. 
es, 355". 

IS, 324*. 

B, 460*. 

des. A group of islands in the ^gean Sea. 

2a. 

ia, 131", 224", 229". 

ra, 206t. Cp. 350 line 2, 459^. 

1, 2268«, 239». 

don, sir, master, 55*. 
!, 238*, 453t, 577t, 5802, 595^^ 72l», 722". 
s, 284«. 

ols, Prince. 532t, 534". 
I Jacques Louis, 7262. 

2711. 
t, becoming. 229". 



Declus, 324*. 

Dee, The, 231i>. 

Delos, 466". 

Demogorgon, 164t, 254^. Compare Gorgon. 

depart, part, separate, 106*^. 

Dervish, 565t, 637". 

Diana, Goddess of the chase, 229". Introduced 

into Dryden's Secular Masque (p. 286) to 

typify the sylvan sports of King James the 

First. See also Artemis, 
dight, arrayed, prepared, 227". 
Dinner hour, 292t. 
Dis, 1612. 184". 

Divisions, Musical, 137", 220*. 
doctor, learned man, 94*, 194*. 
Doges of Venice, 427t, 678^ 
Dog-star, 232**. 
Dolt, 177«». 
Dolphins, 232» 280«. 
Dominicans, 618", 6I811. 
Dominions, 139". 
dool, dule, sorrow, 400". 
Doris, 460*. 

Dorian mood, 240"". See Greek Music, 
douce, grave, 406^ 4112", 448^ 
Dove, Holy Spirit. 687i. 
Dove, River, 418*. 
down, high plain, or pasture, undulating upland, 

108^ 
Dreams, Gates of, 132», 705i. 
Drugget, 280*. 
Druids, 231 lines 62-55. 
Ducal Palace, at Venice, 460i. 
Duddon, River, 427S. 
Duessa, 1325. 

Dundee. See Claverhouse. 
Dunfermline, 77i. 

Earthly Paradise, 577*, 578t. Cp. Hesperides, 
Iram, Cashmlre, Arcadia, Avalon, El Dorado. 

East London, 378', 537*. 

Eclipse, 231*, 251*. 

Eden, 234*, 258*. 

Elaine, 567*. 

El Dorado, 730*. 

Electra, 233". 

Elements, The Four, 257*. Cp. 263t; and Evelyn 
Hope, line 20, p. 616. 

Elgin IVIarbles, 4921. 

Elixir vit«, 19621, 476». 

Elysium, 154ii. 

Emblem, of papal power, 232 line 110, 521"; of 
bishopric, 232»; of sovereignty, 623». 

engine =: contrivance, 243"*. 

English vernacular. Growth of, 119t. 

Envoi, 719o*. 

Eormenric, US. 

Epl6tetus, 642*, 7132. 

Epicurus, 472*. 633*. 

Epimenldes, 213*. 

Erebus, 253"". 

Eris, 571". 

erne, earn, eagle, 25", 445*. 

Escurial, The, 6682. 
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Eithwa>t« Vala, 120>. 
EtherABBi George. ^SS'*, 293°. 
Eumenldes, 2SE'. S22". 
Euphuism, SOe*. 

Eurlpldat, Ancient admiration of, 213', ISl". 
Eurydica, 323". 
•vant, iBBue. 241'>. 

Exoallbur, Si*. 36-ft9. 109. See TennTaoe'a Marts 
D'Arthitr, p. ETB, llnea 3E. 101. 

fact ^ deed. 21E'. 2T0'. 

Fairy rlnoa. lET". 

Fallowi, 327". 

F«rne»a, 1B2". 

Fata Morgana, B23t. 

Fates, The, 23]". 30E<. B30*. 

Fault legend, 161*. 

faat, nest, deft, ITS line 273, 140*. 

Farrara, 600*. 

Fldeaaa, 132ft. 

Fifth Monarchy, 389". 

figure — horoacMpe. 291'. 

Firth, Sol way, 443<, 

Flamena, 22C". 

flaahy, Insipid. 21!>, 2!2». 

Fteur-de-lia, E24'. 

Flyboata. 211", «64'. 

fond, foolish, 120'. 



Foundation, 52IP. 

Frankalayn, 4T». 

fray, to altray to frlghton. 4S6 llni 

Freeman, 98'. 

French Revolution, 440'. 466'. 53i'. 

Frayja, HI. lOf. 

Frippery, 1S«"*. 

Furka, The. 286', B206 Una 14, 522» 



Qatahad, lOOft^ 102 IT.: 5T3b. 

Qalan, 48 line 431. IBl". 

Oallcla, 49I, 6B2b line 8. 

Oallleo. 237", 319 line 138. 

Qalleaas, 86E'. 

Qalllardi, 213', 444'. 

Ganglon, eT». 

oar, cause, make, 402". 

Girgantua, 20S« 

Oarrlck. David, 319*. 330 lines 93 fT. 

Garter, KiiJghtH of the. 32B', 3401. 

Gazette, ^Bfi>. 

-jeats. 3' 

Geneva, l.ske of, 4B3t. 4BB'. 

genius, a. spirit, 225", 302'. 

gentle, noble, of good birth, 128 line 1 

germ an, brother, 136'. 

Glgantei, 2iSI 
Qiotto, 619". 
Glwlana, 127'. 
go = walk. 270>, 
Goal, S49«. 
Qodlva. Sli*. 
Coalha, 529*. BSit, ilf, TSP. 



Gold, Medicinal, 196*<. 

Golden Afl*, 481*. S9S*. 
Gooseberry fool, 380'. 
Oorgon, 131**. Cp. Demogorgon. 
Qoshen, 238". 
gowlp, godmother, 48B'. 
QothEc, IW. 

Gracei, The. 227'. B20 line 9. 
Qrall, The Holy, 101*, 103 ft. 
gramercy, great thanks Cirrand ncrdj, 161'. 
Grammatical fraadom, 164t, 170", 463*. 
Graasmarket, 448". 
.GreeK Games, 24S«. <e6'. 
Greek Music, Moods of, 349*. 228". 

greet, weep. 400". 403". 
Grenvdie. Sir Richard, 203*, 209t, 2111. 
Groom porter, 27B'. 
Grub Street, 3Sl' 
^unsel groundsDl. 239«, G36>*. 
Guenever, 9Bb, ITl". 
GuMda, London. 274t. 
grains, 327*. 



Gulei 



436>. 



habit — costume, 294", SSfl*. 

Haha, 3S6'. 

Hair place (coin). 214". 

Hallam, Arthur. e771, B83*, 684*. B87t. El 

Hampden, John, 348", B03'. 

Hampton Court, Sit'. 

Hasdriiial, £9". 

Hautboy, 2St'. 

Hays, BIO*. 

Hebe, 227". 

Hebrldea, 23:!". 

Hebrui, 231 line 63. 

Hecate, iai», 492". 

Hedge-schools, 660*. 

Helicon, 234', 398', 4a8». 

Helicon, England's, 140*. 

Helm Of Awalng, 708". 

Helots, 208b line 11. 682i. 

hem, them. 

Heorot, 2*. 

her, their. 

Hermes Trlamaglitus, 229". 

Herod I as, 61B". 

Heroic measure, 2SS'. 

Hesperian, 240". 

Heaperldes, 468i'>. 

Hides of land, 2Et. 

hight, called. Is called, was called, 9B>^. 

Hilda, Abbess, 21t. 

hind, peasant, 346', E14'. 

Hindu mythology, B19". 

hlr, their. 

hia (pedantic possessive). 121'. 

his = Its. 173". 

Hock, 4981, BSS'. 

holt, wood, 110^. 

Holy Alliance, 462*. 

Homar, 466", B48t, 642*. 
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, John, 602*. 

234*. 
ope, See Astrolo^'. 

horrent, rough, 249", 396*. 
le-Vilie, 533". 
, 382». 
as, 29S*. 

210". 

rs, 48t, 54b lines 105-149; extended sense, 

», 192*, 294". 

Holman, his "Light of the World," 686^. 

th, 232«. 

J, 578«. 

>ark, 317". 

, 184», 228«. Hymen's torch. 185 line 97. 

I = satire, 282« 

15r. 

t., 228>, 240 line 515, 304S 398^, 569t. 
a, every, 399i. 
, 48o», 688*. 
es, Hdtel des, 535*. 
I, 548». 
;33t. 
45*. 

4&, 570». 
6», 519*1. 

of the Biest, 466". 
m, 510», 540*. 

I Party, 532t. Cp. 465». 
es, 337*, 448*. 543 ft. 
rd, 6331, 654^ 

286*. From this two-faced deity is de- 
ed the name January. 
, Francis, 449*, 661*. 
, 610». 

's Bible, 152". 
Illler," 4602. 
ie Baptist, 41, 611», 619", 621». 

of Arimathea, 101*. 
eoten, giant, 5 line 421. 

97*0. 
283*. 
es, 523*. 
Maccabee, 93^. 
.84", 670*. 
, Temple of, 514«. 
59 St. 92, 674*. 
an, 152". 

isru. I. e.. King Khosrtk, or Khusrau, one 
the legendary heroes of the Persian Shah 
neh. 634, stanza x; 647 line 223. Cp. 
Dsroes. 
1, 731*, 734«. 
622*, 623t. 

nfelt, Admiral, 392*. 
lead, mountain, 504*®. 
igs, 1*. 
, 613*. 
ey, 583t. 
lature, 183«». 
t Arms, 273*. 



King's Evil, 274t, 367«. 

Kit, 299^ 

Knight-errantry burlesqued, 197*. 

Knighthood, Orders of, 3408. 

Knot-grass, 203**. 

Lamb, Mary, 604*. 

Lars, or Lares. Spirits of the departed, wor- 
shiped by the Romans as household gods, 
226». 

Latimer, Bishop, 502*. 

Launcelot du Lac, 101, 103, etc. 

Laurel, 163*o, 356t, 463". 

lave, the rest, 402**. 

lawn » untiUed ground, 224**. 

lazar, leper, 46", 134*. 

Lazy-tongs, 562^ 

leads » roof, 274^, 703a line 7. 

leasing, lying, 21*, 89^ 

leech, physician, 98**. 

Leicester, Lord. 127*, 14r. 

Leman, Lake. See Geneva. 

Lemures. The spirits of those who have died in 
sin. 226«». 

Lepanto, 460**. 

let, hinder, hindrance, 117*. 

let, cause, give orders for, 100*<*. 

Levant, The, 331*. 

lewd, ignorant, 122*. 

Liberals (of Italy), 622*, 713*. 

Licentiate, 45*«. 

Lido, The, 602*. 

lief, dear, 100*, 676*. 

Lilly, William, 260*. 

LImltour, 46**, 364". 

Lincoln's Inn Fields, 640«. 

Lingua Franca, 386*. 

Lion of St. Mark, 460*. 

list or lust, wish, please (both present and pret- 
erit, usually impersonal), 123**. 

Liver, the seat of passion, 184*. 

Loch lei. See Cameron. 

Locke, John, 7251. 

Locusts as food, 41*, 611^ 

London Bridge, 386*, 540^ 

London streets, 113*, 385*, 539 ff. 

Louvre, 631*. 

Love-days, 46**. 

Lovelace, 221*. 

Lucifer, 164t, 224". 

Lucy, Poems upon, 418*. 

LunardI (a balloon bonnet), 407**. 

lust. See list. 

Lyceum of Athens, 261", 548t 

Lydia, 304". 

Lydlan laughter, 5966*. 

Lydlan measures, 284^. See Greek Music. 

Lyonesse, 574*. 

Lyrical Ballads of Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
415t, 428t, 461»«>. 

Mab, Faery, 228*. 
Mabinogion, 659$. 
Macglbbon, Wm., 399*«. 
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M«le-iapp)i[re*, Sll*. 
Mali, The, 3lB'. 
Mandsvlile, Bernard, 392". 

Manna, Z4G'. 

Mantua, Msctuan, 231<i, 308', BtSb line IS. 

Marat, Jean Paul. 6SIt, B39". 

March -beer, 16V. 

marchst, boundaries, 2', 

Marlui, e]2*, GIS*. 

Mara -Virgil, 3DB>, M3<. 

marry, an oath. See 89". 

Mara, tbi eoa of War. Introduced Into Dryden'a 

eeculariln»que to represent the troubled tintea 

of CharlPB the First. 
Martlrtmai, 79«, 159-. 
MasacclQ, «2a". 
Mask, Masqu«, 128". 
maun, must, 407^: mauna, muat not. 
Maunclple, tV. 
may, maid, 38<. 

may, may-blo-som, white-thom, 3Zlt. 
Mazzbil, GIun«p[ie (Joseph), 713*, TU*. 

Maad, Gin*. 

M«dea, 4761. 

Mem nan, Sif. 

Mephlstephllls, IMt. 

mere, sea. lake. IB line 160>. 57&. 

Merlin, 9S=. 4iS', G7G'. 

Mermaid Tavern, iW. 

Michael the Archangel, ZGS>. 4te'. 

Mlchaelmaa, 3es>. 

mickle, properly muckle, much; aometlroea by 
corruption uaed (or "little," as In "many » 
mickle makes a muckle." 400". 409". 

MIddleaax, E14>. 

Milan Duke of Milan, IflT". 

Mlle-Knd, 378>, 543*. Cp. SOOb, bottom. 

Mlnolua, 231". 

Mletrvss aa title, 331>. 

moll, labor, S44i. 401*. 

Moloch, 226" 

Monaatic Orders. 40", 46'», 618". 

Monmouth Duke ol, 3TT*. 

Montesquieu, «57>. 

Mordred, lOS* 

Morpheus, US'. 

Morris, Sir Lewis, EGG>. 

Mossi, 238". 

Motley, 46". 

Mulclber, UV. 

Mursx, S3St. 

Musana, 15t», 219". 

Napoleon, 437t. G3G*. 



nevertheless. 
National Assembly, 632*. 
••Natural platy,". 422*. 469i. 

Maftf/w )» potry, 342*, 413*. 41Bt, 42SI. 



Neoker, Jacques, G33*. 

Nelson, Admiral, 494*. 608*. 

Neptune, 23V. 

nere, wflM not. 

Nereid, asi". 

neat, bead land, S line 223. 

Neuui, 345". 

NawmarkM, GB2'. 

New Style. See Calendar. 

NIbelungenlied, 70G*. 

nicker, sea-monster, G line 4! 

Night -watchman, SZBu. 

Nlnua, 80*. 

NiDbe, 4«iu. 

nis, is not 

Nlius, SIS'. 

Nobody, 181". 

Nova Zambia, 298*, 628*. 

Numantia, SlCKe of, G12*. 



^ lOl". 



, 2581. 



Oatan plpa, 148*, 399<, Tin. 

Old Jewry, S31>, 389>. 

Old Style. See Calendar. 

Olympus, 240 line CIS. 

Ombre, 311*, 314' B. 

Ophluchus, 261''. G28'. 

or, either, IG4'. 

or, or that, ere, berorf 

ordain, prepare, IDO** 

Oread, 610^. 

Oraagllo, 13Tb. 

Orion, IB-I', iSS* B78B 

OrmuB, 24S<. 

Orpheus, iiS". 229". 2 

4B<I', fiOS'. 
Orus, 228". 
Osiris, 226", 319". 
other, early plural form, 207'. 
Overbury'a "Characters," 2fi8I. 
Ovid, 80», 731'. 

owe - own. 171". 

Paean, 389'. 
painful — careful, 263'. 
Palais Royal, G32A*. 
F>Bll. S2SB, «23'. 
Palmers, 39«. 
Pan, 2S4I*, «44>, 711t 
Pandemonium, 243''. 
Pancpa, 231*. 
Pantaloon, EGG'. 
Paphoa, ISG line 93, G71t 
pardla, an oath, 871°. 
Pardoner, 4 



I, 167=, 



' 669*. 



Siil'. 

Parma, Duke of, 1G2*, «62*. 

Parnassus, SOT". 

Parthenon, 492t, G48>, «7G' 

Partridge, John, SlSx. 

party — side. 247". 

paeslng, exceeding, aurpasslng, SC, tT4'. 
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passion » Buffering, 170"*. The passion of Christ, 

91a line 603, lOl^*. 
Patch, 180". 
Paternoster, 33^ 
"Patriotism," 5328. 
Patronage, Literary, 357*. 
Pegasus, 25St, 308^ 
Pellon, Mt., 805*. 
Pelles, 100*. 
Pelorus, 237*'. 
Peneus. A river of Thessaly, which flowed through 

the Vale of Tempe. 4816. 
Pentecost, 100^ 
Percy, 73^ 

perdie, perdy, an oath, 87^^ 
Periodicals, 290*. 
Persepoiis, 654^ 
Perseus, 663t 
Phaethon, 134*, 721». 
Philistines, 659*. 
Philomela, 229" 343^ 654*, 710i. 
Philosopher's stone, 215» 325». 
Phlegra, 241^1. 

Phoebus, 61«, 127". See Apollo. 
Phrygian. See Greek Music. 
Pierian spring, 230*, 309^ 
pight, pitched, fixed, 65^ 
Pigmies, 24ro, 243», 538». 
Pilgrims, 147*. 

Pindar, 233*, 349*, 350w 466», 649t. 680«. 
Pindaric ode, 349*. 
PIndus, 304^ 
PIne-apple-trees, 218'. 
Pirates, Hanging of, 166t. 
PIscator, 264*, 611". 
plain, complain, 344^ 
Pluto, 161», 184". 
"Popish Plot," 277*, 286*. 
Popples, 281". 
Powers, 139". 
Preacher, The, 726*. 731*. 
Pre- Raphaelltism, 686^, 686«, 704*. 
Prester John, 65*. 

Preterit form for past participle, 340t. 
prevent, anticipate, 223^ 
Priam's curtains, 379«, 536". 
prime, 37". 101". 
Prisoner's base, 208*. 
Prometheus, 526*. 
proper, own, 66^ 183 line 3. 
Proserpine, 131« 184", 711*. 
Prose style, Elizabethan, 206*; Milton's 262t; De 

Quincey's, 516*; Pater's, 723*. 
Provence, 488^ 
Psyche, 490*. 

Ptolemaic Astronomy, 158*, 235*, 255*. 
Punch, 5535, 6221. 
Punning, Word-play, 140*, 241*. 
Pygmies. See Pigmies. 
Pyrrhus, 466". 
Pythagoras's doctrine of transmigration, 163*. 

Quintessence, 263t. 
Quixote, Don, 309", 663^ 
Quorum, 293*. 



Ram (zodiac), 43", 193^ 

Ratel, 696*. 

rathe, early, 232**. 

Ratlsbon, 6•0^ 

Rebecks, 227". 

Recorder, 240*^. 

rede, advise, advice, 109", 

Reeve, 49**. 

Regent Street, 540*. 

Relic Sunday, 48**. 

Renaissance, Italian, 600*, 616*, 620". 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 381 lines 187 ff.; 661^. 

Rhodope, 807*. 

RIalto, The, 460«, .678*. 

Ring, The, 311«, 3m. 

Roarers, 164t. 

Robin Goodfellow, 228*^. 

Romulus, 819*. 

Roncesvalles, 241^*. 

rood, cross, 70**, 435*. 

Rosamond, Fair, 301*, 721*. 

Roundel, 719b*. 

Round Table, The, 99b. 

rout, gay party, 380*. 

Rowley forgeries, 352*. 

"Rules of Charles i.," 376*. 

Runes, 24t. 

Rustum, 646*. 

Sabbath, Witch's, 633". 

St. Agnes, 484*. 

St. Agnes' Eve, 483*. 

St. Augustine, 58*. 

St. Cecilia, 282*. 

St. Denis, 660*, Op. 632a. 

St. George, 665t. 

St. Helena, 24t 

St. James, Shrine of, 39**, 49*. 

St. James's Park, 319*. 

St. James's Square, 540*, 543*. 

St. Julian, 47**. 

St. Mark (Venice), 194*, 460». 

St. Paul, 529*. 

St. Paul's Cathedral, 46**, 97*, 272*. 

St. Peter, 232**, 521*. 

St. Veronica, 51**. 

SikI, 636*. 

Salisbury, Bishop of, 32*. 

Salmaslus, 234t. 

Samite, 99**. 

Sanctus, 523*. 

Sangreal. See Grail. 

Sansfoy, 1326. Sansjoy, 135b. Sansloy, 1885. 

sark, cuirass, 7 line 550; shirt, 410**. 

Sarras, City of, 103*. 

Saturn, 228*, 240 line 512, 481*. 

Saxon =: Lowland or English, 445*, 458*, 544*. 

scar, scaur, a bare rock, or cliff, 444*. 

School, 119*. 

Schoolmen, 212", 264*. 

Sclplo's Dream, 66**. 

scdp, poet, 1*. 

Scotus, 264*. 

Scottish Covenant, 271t. 

Scottish Poetry, ^^V», 
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Scylding, 1*. 

Scylla, 251*. Another Scylla, 318». 

•eculari marklngr or completing: a century, 286b. 

Sedge, 231'^. 

seen, skilled, 111^ 

Semi-cope, iS»» 364» 

Semi ram 1 8, 60*. 

Seneca, 192^ 529*. 

sensible, sensitive, 174''. 

sentence, sense, opinion, judgment, 95*. 

Sequin, 195". 

Seraphim, 139". 

Sessions, Courts of, 293*. 

Setebos, 170««. 

Seven Deadly Sins, 135t. 

Shadwell, Thomas, 280* ff. 

Shaftesbury, Earl of, 277*. 

Shah Nameh, 645*. 

Shakespeare, Epitaph on, 191t. 

shells lyre, 349S 35P. 

Shelley, 622*. 

Sher-Thursday, 106*'. 

Shooting -stars, 508^ 

Sicilian Muse, 232«o. 

Siege Perilous, 101". 

Siegfried, Sigurd, 706*, 720t. 

Signs, London, 369^ 541a. 

Sigurd, The "Wrath" of, 705*, 708*. 

silly (German selig, blessed), innocent, simple, 

224", 4338. 
Slon, 234^ 

SInal, Mt., 225>*, 234*, 535*. 
sith, sithens, since, 103^ 
Sizar, 56r. 

skills, (impersonal), matters, avails, 113^, 625^. 
Slug- horn, 626^ 

Sock =» Comedy, 192«, 228», 281". 
Soho Square, 292^. 
Solway Firth, 443^ 
Song of Solomon, 588S, 623^ 
Sonnet, Introduction of, 125*. 
Sonnet sequences, 142*, 632*. 693*, 701*. 
sooth, soth, sothe, truth, 87^ 
sop, soupe, sup, small portion of a liquid, 162*, 

4021. 
Sophocles, 642*. 

Souls, Pictorial representation of, 619". 
Spalrges, 404t. 
speir, ask, 402". 
Spheres, Music of, 255*. 225«, 3218, 53010. gee 

Ptolemaic Astronomy. 
Sphinx, Theban, 482a line 23. 
Stang, 336^ 
Stella, 362". 

stole, robe, 229". 577 line 197. 
Storied, 348*, 230«>. 
Stothard, Thomas, 684*. 
Strappado, 299". 
Straw, Jack, 59^. 
Stratford atte Bowe, 44*. 
style = name, 247". 
sublime = uplifted. 249», 350". 
Summoner, 49**, 524*. 
Sunlum, 467^. 5491), 
^wan-aong, SWf 



"Sweetness and light," 659*. 

Switzerland, Invasion of, 440*. 

Sword of King David, 103t. 

Sylvanus, 230*". 

syne, since, 405^ 

Synonyms in early prose style, lllf. 

Tabard, 43*^, 702b line 30. 

tale, number, 227". 

Tanaqull, 127^. 

Tara Hill, 495S. 

Tartarus, 253 line 868. 

Tasso, 460*. 

Taurus, 343i, 578«. 

teen, grief, 166«*. 

Telegraph, 521'. 

tell, count, 227". 

Tempo. A vale in Thessaly, near Mt. Olympus. 

482a, 489b line 7. 
Templars, 542^ 

Temple, The, 50", 293". 542». 561i. 
Tethys, 131". 
Thalia, 227^ 
Thammuz, 239^. 

thane, war- companion, retainer. 3 line 234. 
that == that which, what, 212^. 
that pleonastic (when that = when, because that 

= because, etc.), 43^ 
that serving to repeat a precedingr connective, 

207*. 
Theatre, Customs of Elizabethan. 197*. 
Thebes, Walls of, 157b line 26, 173", 530*. Cp. 

569t. 
Theocritus, 231», 632*. 
Third Estate, 535*. See Estates, 
tho, then, 136". 
thorough, through, 483'. 
thou in familiar address, 165". 
Thresholds, Blessing of, 438*. 
Thrones, 139". 
TImotheus, 283b'. 

Titan, 240 line 510; » the sun, 221t. 
Titans, 236t. 
to intensive: to -burst, burst to rieccs, 93b line 

814. 
Toad-eater, 371». 

Tophet = hell 535^, 626^ See 239, lines 402-405. 
Touchstone, 133^ 
Tournament, 97". 

Transubstantlation, 2788. I 

Travellers' Insurance, 182*. 

Trelawny, Sir Jonathan, 499*. i 

Triple Alliance, 278". ' 

Triton, 231» 

Triumphal processions, 228», 512*, 514>. 
Trosachs, 445". 

Troubadours, 488^ ' 

Tullerles, 532*. 1 

Tully, 293". ' 

Tussaud, Madame, 565^ 
Twelfth-day, 98". 
Twelve good rules, 3758. 
Tyler, Wat, 59«. 
Typhon, 226**, 236t. 
^Tyr\ain v^r^le, 287*. 
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Ulysses, Bow of. 262*. 

Una, 1280. 

unco, uncouth, unknown, 227*, 406t. 

Unction, Extreme. 92^ Cp. 730«. 

undern, 57", 101". 

Unities, Dramatic, 309". 

unnethe, uneasily, scarcely. 

Lranla, 234*, 258*. 

use, to be accustomed, 215". 

Utopia, 110*. 663t. 

Valkyries, 705*. 

Vallombrosa, 238"". 

Vandals, 238«o. 

Venice, 427*, 460«, 601 ff., 677 ff. 

Venus, 185» 570*, 571t. 713i. Introduced into 
Dryden*s Secular Masque to represent the 
licentious age of Charles the Second. 

Versailles, 532*, 533» 535'. 

Vera de socl6t6, 497$. 

Vesta, 2288. 

virtue = strength, 229**. 

Virtues, Aristotle's twelve moral, 127*. 

Volsunga Saga, 705*. 

Vulcan, 242« 

vulgar, common, 215". 

Vulgate, 152". 

wade = walk, 649*. 

Walts, 199". 555". 

Waldenses, 233*. 

Walpole, Sir Robert, 339*, 340t, 3401. 

Walslngham, 40*, 146t. 

Waltham, 200b, 511". 

Wandering Jew, 476*. 

Wapping, 299«. 

Wax Image, Melting of, 688*. 

Weald, The, 95a bottom, 670t. 

Weders, 3*. 

weed, garment, 127*. 

ween, think; wened, wendc, went, thought. 

Weland, 6*. 

wench, girl, 167«. 



Westminster, 540". 

Westminster Abbey, Iftlt, 505t. 

what time = when, 230fc» 

whenas = when (in Middle English). 

whereat = where (in Middle English). 

whiles, at times, 404". 

whilk, which, 399*1. 

whilom, formerly, 127*. 

whist, silent. 170*', 224". 

Whitehall, 541". 

Whitsunday, 100^. 

wight, person, 128". 

wight, active, 69". 

Wigs, 362". 

Windermere, 421*. 

Windows, 114t. 

Wise Men of the East; 49*. 223«. 

wit, wete, know. Pres. indie, sing., wot; pre- 
terit, wist. For I wis, see y-wls. 

wit == talent, etc., 307*, 361". 

Wits, 276*. 

wold, undulating upland, a down, 5676 line 8. 

Wombat, 696^ 

wood, mad, 108*. 

Woolsack, 561". 

Wordsworth, Dorothy, 417 line 12a, *27». 

Wordsworth, Mrs., 423*. 

worship, worthiness, honor, 99«*. 

Wye, River, 416t 

Wynkyn de Worde, 102*b. 

Wyrd, 1*, 11 line 1233. 

y-, a past participial prefix; y-done =» done, y- 

dread = dreaded, etc. 63». 
ycleped, yclept, called, 48 line 410. 
yede, went, 102» 
you in respectful address, 165". 
your (indefinite, generalizing) =a, the, any, 195". 
Yvetot, 563t. 
y-wls, certainly, 124». Cp. 431*. 

ZaI, 647*, 634 stanza x. 

Zephyr, the west wind, 227 line 19. 
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Abou Ben Adhbm 

Absalom and Achitophbl^ From 

Across the empty garden-beds 

Addison^ The Chabacteb of 

Addbesb to the Deil 

Addbess to the Unco Guid 

Adonais, From 

Afteb-thouqht 

Afton Watbb 

Agincoubt 

Aqlauba^ Sonq fbom 

A golden gilliflower to-day.* 

A good sword and a trusty hand ! 

Ah ! County Guy, the hour is nigh 

Ah, did you once see Shelley plain 

Ah fading joy ! how quickly art thou past ! . . . 

Ah, Sunflower 

Ah, Sunflower, weary of time 

Ah what ayails the sceptred race 

Alastob 

Alexander's Feast 

Alfbed, From The Proverbs of Kino ....... 

A little soul scarce fledged for earth 

All along the yalley, stream that flashest 

white 

All human things are subject to decay 

All is Well 

All Nature seems at work. Slugs leave their 

lair 

All service ranks the same with God 

All tho bells of heaven may ring 

Althea, To, from Pbison 

A Man's a Man fob a' That 

Amobetti, From 

Ancben Riwle, From The 

And all is well, tho* faith and form 

And now Love sang ; but his was such a song. 

And the first gray of morning 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, From The 

Apology, An 

A povre widwe somdel stope in age 

Apple Gathering, An 

Arcadia, From The Countess of 

Pembroke's 

Areopagitica, From 

Abbaignment of Pabis, Song Fbom The .... 
Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers? 
Abthub Makes the Saxons His Tbibutabies 

As I gaed down the water side 

As I in hoary winter's night 

A simple child 

Ask me no more where Jove bestows 

A Slumber did my spirit seal 

A Sonnet is a moment's monument 

As ahipB, ibecB Jmed at eve, that lay 



406 
277 
703 
860 
404 
405 
480 
427 
412 
148 
220 
702 
499 
448 
622 
285 
398 
398 
496 
468 
283 
35 
719 

587 
280 
640 

443 
598 
719 
221 
414 
142 

32 
587 
694 
645 

25 
705 

53 
701 

200 
2C2 
144 
148 
31 
400 
145 
415 
220 
419 
693 
639 



ASTBOPHBL AND StELLA, FiBST SONG 144 

ASTBOPHEL AND StELLA, SONNETS FBOM 142 

As two whose love, first foolish, widening 

scope 694 

A sunny shaft did I behold 442 

As you came from the holy land 146 

As You Like It, Songs From 147 

Atalanta in Calydon, From 710 

At Babiloyne whilom fil it thus CO 

At Flores in the Azores Sir Richard 

Grenville lay 590 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever 483 

At the midnight in the silence of the sleep- 
time 631 

AuLD Lang Syne 411 

AuLD Robin Gbay 399 

Austebity of P9ETBY 643 

Autumn, To 490 

Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, 

whose bones 233 

Awake, Aeolian lyre, awake 349 

Awake, my St. John ! leave all meaner things 319 
Away, haunt thou not me 639 

Baby's Death, A 719 

Ballad of Dbeamland, A 718 

Banks o* Doon, The 412 

Bannockbubn .* 4i3i 

Bastille, Stobming of the 532 

Battle of Beal' an Duine, The 445 

Battle of Blenheim, The 493 

Battle of Bbunanbubh, The 2C 

Battle of Hastings, The 354 

Battle of Killiecrankie 543 

Beautiful Evelyn Hope Is dead ! 616 

Beggar Maid, The 57 J 

Behold her, single in the field 422 

Be it right or wronge, thes men amonge 80 

Beowulf, From l 

Betteb Answer, A 304 

Between the green bud and the red 713 

Bible, From the Wyclif and the Kino James 41 

Blessed Damozel, The 686 

Blindness, On His 234 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind 147 

Blue Closet, The 70i 

Bonnie George Campbell 79 

Bonny Dundee 448 

Boot, saddle, to horse and away ! 599 

BoBOUGH, From The 395 

Boy and the Angel, The Ci>8 

Bbeak, Bbeak, Bbeak 583 

Bbight Stab ! Would I were Stedfast as 

Thou Art 493 

Bring the bowl which you boast 449 
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Bbitons Seek Succob fbom the Romans^ i 

THE 20 

Bbunanbubh, The Battle of 26 

Bbynhild, The Passing Away of 705 

BuBiAL 6f Sib John Moobe^ The 494 

BuBNiNO Babe, The , 145 

But be contented : when that fell arrest 144 

By an Evolutionist 507 

Caedmon, The Stoby of 21 

Calm was the day, and through the trembling 

air 139 

Cantebbuby Tales^ From The 43 

Captain, The 5S0 

Captain, or Colonel, or Knight in arms 233 

Care-charmer Sleep, son of the sable night. . . 142 

Cabthon, From 352 

Castaway, The 394 

Castle of Indolence, from The. ^ 344 

Ca' the Yowes 400 

Cavalieb Tunes 699 

Celia, To 149 

Celtic Litebatubb, Natubal Magic in 659 

Chalk, From, On a Piece of 669 

Chamouni, Hymn Befobe Sunbisb in the 

Yale of 441 

Chapman's Homeb, On Fibst Looking Into 492 
Chabge of the Light Bbigade, The 580 

CHABLES II, COBONATION OF 272 

Chables, Retubn of King 271, 274 

Chables II, The Death of 270 

Chauceb, On 288 

Chebby-Ripe 148 

Chestebfield, Letteb to Lobd 357 

Cheviot, The Hunting of the 73 

Child, Upon A 719 

Childb Habold, From 457 

"Childb Roland to thb Dabk Toweb Came'' 624 

Child in the House, Thb 723 

Child of Quality Five Yeabs Old, To a. . . . 303 

Child's Laughteb, A 719 

Chillon, Sonnet on 453 

Chillon, The Pbisoneb of 453 

Chbist, From The 24 

Chbistabel, Pabt Fibst 436 

Chbistmas Tbee, a 551 

Chbonicle, From Thb Anglo-Saxon 25 

Chronos, Chronos, mend thy pace . . , 286 

Citizen of the Wobld, From The 868 

Cleomenes, Song fbom 286 

Cloud, The 478 

Cloud Confines, Thb 692 

Club, The 292 

Coliseum, The 462 

Come away, come away. Death 147 

Come back to me, who wait and watch for you 701 

Come, dear children, let us away 641 

Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildness, come. . 342 

Come into the garden, Maud 58S 

Come live with me and be my love 146 

Come unto these yellow sands 170 

Complete Angleb, From The 264 

Compleynt of Chauceb to His Pubsb, The 62 

Composed upon Westminsteb Bbidge 426 

Comrades, leave me here a little 578 



Confessions of an English Opium-Eateb, 

From 516 

Constantinople, The Fall of 381 

Contemplate all this work of Time 58/ 

Contented wi' Little and Cantie wi' Maib 413 

Coquette's Hbabt, A 300 

COBONACH 444 

CoBiNNA's Going A-Maying 221 

Cottbb's Satubday Night, The 401 

County Guy 448 

"Courage !'* he said, and pointed toward the 

land 572 

CovBBLBY, Sib Rogeb db, at Chubch 295 

CowLBY, The Death of 276 

Creep into thy narrow bed 656 

Cbiticism, From An Essay On 307 

Cbomwell, To THB LoBD Genebal 233 

Cbossing THB Bab 598 

Cuckoo Song 36 

Cuckoo, To thb 422 

CULTUBB AND HUMAN PEBFBCTION 65C 

Cymbelinb, Song fbom 148 

Cybiack Skinneb, To 234 

Cyriack this three years' day these eyes 

though clear 234 

Daisy, To a Mountain 407 

Dante, To 596 

Dear Cloe, how blubbered is that pretty face ! 304 

Dbab Native Regions 415 

Dear Thomas, didst thou never pop 304 

Death-Bed, The 498 

Decline and Fall of the Roman Bmpibb, 

From The 381 

Deep on the convent-roof the snows 572 

Db Juvbntutb, From 564 

Delia, To 142 

Deob's Lament 18 

DEPABTUBB of iENEAS Fbom Dido 126 

Descend, ye Nine ! descend and sing 305 

"Describe the Borough.** — Though our idle tribe 395 
Dbbcbiption of Spbing, Whebein Each Thing 

Renews 126 

Dbsebtbd Village, The 373 

Destbuction of Sennachebib, The 452 

DiABY OF John Evelyn, From The 274 

DiABY of Samuel Pepys, From The 271 

DiBGE, A 483 

DiscouBSE, Of 212^ 

DiSSEBTATION UPON ROAST PiG, A 506 

Does the road wind uphill all the way? 702 

Don Juan, From '. 464 

Doubt you to whom my Muse these notes 

Intendeth? 144 

DovEB Beach 656 

Dbeam-Chii;dben : A Revebie 504 

Dbeamland, a Ballad of 718 

^beam-Pedlaby 498 

Drink to me only with thine eyes 149 

Duchess, My Last 600 

Duty, Ode to 428 



Eabthly Pabadisb, From The 7^r5 

Earth has not anything to show mocft l«Ax. — ^a^ 
Earth, oc^an, «\t, x^^os^^ \«<a{Co«eoL^^i^\ 
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Ecclesiastical History, From The 20 

Education, On 259 

El Dorado 730 

Electra, To 222 

ELi^GY on the Death op Scots Music 399 

Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. 347 

Blene^ From The 24 

Elgin Marbles, On Seeing the 492 

Elia, From 504 

Blia, From The Last Essays of 509 

Endymion, From 483 

English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, From 449 
English Humourists of the Eighteenth 

Century, From The 559 

Epilogue (to Asolando) 681 

Epitaph on Robert Canynge 352 

Essay on Criticism, From An 807 

Essay on Man, From An 819 

Eternal Spirit of the chainless Mind ! 458 

Ethereal minstrel ! pilgrim of the sky 1 424 

Evelyn Hope 616 

Evensong 735 

EVB of St. Agnes, The 483 

Everlasting Yea, The 526 

bveryman 84 

Evolutionist, By an 597 

ExcELENTE Baladb OF Charitie, An 353 

Fables, From 805 

Faerie Queene, From The 127 

Fair and fair, and twice so fair 144 

Fair stood the wind for France 148 

Fall of Constantinople, The 381 

Farewell, A 583 

Farewell to the Highlands, farewell to the 

North 412 

Father of all ! in every age 825 

Faustus, From The Tragical History of 

Doctor 151 

Fear Death? — to feel the fog in my throat.. 629 

Fire, The Great 275 

First when Maggie was my care 411 

Five years have past ; five summers, with the 

length 416 

Flow down, cold rivulet, to the sea 583 

Flower in the Crannied Wall 597 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green 

braes 412 

Forsaken Garden, A 717 

Forsaken Merman, The 641 

Fra Lippo Lippi 616 

France : an Ode 440 

••Frater Ave atque Vale" 596 

French Revolution, From The 532 

Friend, To a 642 

Friendship, Of , 213 

From child to youth ; from youth to arduous 

man » 694 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony 282 

Frozen Words 298. 

Full fathom five thy father lies 170 

Gardens, From Op 218 

Oather ye rose-buds, while ye may 222 

Oct up, get up for shame, the blooming morn 221 



Gilliflower op Gold, The 702 

Girdle, On a 223 

Give a Rouse 599 

Give place, ye lovers, here before 126 

Give to me the life I love 734 

Glory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song 597 

Goblin Market 695 

GoDiVA, Leofbic and 514 

God moves in a mysterious way 391 

Goethe in Weimar sleeps, and Greece 613 

Goldsmith (in English Humourists) 559 

Go, Lovely Rose 222 

Gondola, In a 601 

Grasshopper and Cricket, On the 402, 496 

Great Fire, The 275 

Grecian Urn, Ode on a 489 

Green Grow the Rashes 411 

Green little vaulter in the sunny grass 496 

Grow old along with me ! 626 

Gulliver's Travels, From 330 

Had I but plenty of money, money enough and 

to spare 621 

Hail, holy Light, offspring of Heaven first- 
born 255 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit ! 479 

Half a league, half a league 589 

Hamelln Town's in Brunswick 603 

Hamlet, Song From 147 

Happy, those early days, when I 223 

Hark ! ah, the nightingale 654 

Hark, hark, the lark at heaven's gate sings. . 148 
Harp That Once Through Tara's Halls, 

The 495 

Hast thou a charm to stay the morning-star . . 441 

Haunch op Venison, The 377 

Ha ! whaur ye gaun, ye crowlin f erlie 407 

Heart of the Night, The 694 

He is gone on the mountain 444 

Hellas, Chorus from 481 

Hence, loathM Melancholy 227 

Hence, vain deluding Joys 228 

Her arms across her breast she laid 574 

Here's a Health to King Charles 449 

Herv£ Riel 629 

He that rules only by terror 589 

Highland Mary 413 

High upon Highlands 79 

Hill Summit, The 695 

History of England, From Macaulay's. . . . 539 

Hohenlinden 494 

Home Thoughts, prom Abroad 608 

Home Thoughts, from the Sea 608 

Hound and the Huntsman, The 305 

House op Life, From The 693 

How do I love thee? Let me count the ways C33 
How Roses Came First Into the World. . 64 

How Roses Came Red 222 

How should I your true love know 147 

How sleep the brave who sink to rest 346 

How sweet I roamed from field to field 397 

How the Earth and Sea Be op Round Form 64 
How They Brought the Good Nbws from 

Ghent to Aix 606 

H\J'NTiNQ of the Cheviot, The 73 
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Hymn Bbfobb Sunbisk in thb Valk of 

Chamouni 441 

Hymn to Pkosebpine 711 

I am poor brother Lippo, by your leave ! 616 

I arise from dreams of thee 477 

I bring fresli showers for the thirsting flowers 478 

I dare not ask a kiss 222 

Idea 143 

IDEAL^ Of the Tbub 683 

I envy not in any moods 584 

If all the world and love were young 146 

If ought of oaten stop, or pastoral song 346 

If there were dreams to sell . .* 498 

If thou must love me, let it be for nought. . 632 

I hate the man who builds his name 305 

I have had playmates, I have had companions 495 
I have lived long enough, having seen one 

thing, that love hath an end 711 

I heard a thousand blended notes 416 

I heard men saying. Leave hope and praying 710 

I held it truth with him who sings 584 

I hid my heart in a nest of roses 718 

IL Penseboso 228 

IMAOINABY CONVEBSATIONS^ From 512 

I met a traveller from an antique land 476 

Impertinence at first is borne 305 

I*m wearin* awa', John 401 

In a coign of the cliff between lowland and 

highland 717 

In a Dbeab-nighted Decembeb 491 

In a Gondola 601 

In a Lectdbb Room 639 

In a somer seson, whan soft was the sonne. . 39 

Incident of the Fbench Camp 600 

Indian Emperob^ Song fbom 285 

Indian Sebenade, The 477 

In Memobiam^ From 584 

In somer, when the shawes be sheyne ...... 60 

In the Gabden at Swainston 588 

In the South Seas^ From 731 

IN the Valley of Cautbbetz 587 

In this lone, open glade I lie 644 

In those sad words I took farewell 585 

Intimations of Immobtality fbom Recol- 
lections OF Childhood 424 

In Virgo now the sultry sun did sheene 353 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 428 

I plucked pink blossoms from mine apple tree 701 

I sat with Love upon a woodside well 693 

I send my heart up to thee, all my heart .... 601 

Is it, then, regret for buried time 586 

Is it this sky's vast vault or ocean's sound. . 695 

Isles of Gbeecb^ The 465 

I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he . . 606 

Is there for honest poverty 414 

Italia, mother of the souls of men 715 

ITE Domdm Satubae, venit Hbspebus 640 

I thought of Thee, my partner and my guide 427 

I thought once how Theocritus had sung 632 

It Is a Beauteous Evenin«»^ Calm and Fbee 427 

It is an ancient Mariner 42S 

It keeps eternal whisperings around 492 

It little profits that an idle king 577 

I Tbavelled among Unknown Men 418 



It was roses, roses, all the way 623 

It was a summer evening 493 

I Wandbbed Lonely As a Cloud 423 

Jackdaw^ The 392 

Jenny kissed me when we met 406 

Joan of Abc, From 523 

Jock of Hazeldean 447 

John Andbbson My Jo 411 

JOHNiE Cock 7/ 

Johnson and Goldsmith 364 

Johnson at School 363 

Johnson's Chabacteb 367 

Johnson's Fbiends 364 

Just for a handful of silver he left us 607 

Kaisbb Dead 655 

Kathabinb Jaffbay 79 

Kbats^ The Gbavb of 480 

Kensington Gabdens, Lines Wbitten in ... . 644 

Kentish Sir Byng stood for his king 599 

Killiecbankie, Battle op • 543 

King Charles, and who'll do him right now? 599 

King James Bible, From The 41 

King, that hast reign'd six hundred years and 

grown 536 

Knight of the Bubning Pestle, From The 197 

Knight's Tomb, The 442 

Known In Vain 694 

Kubla Khan 428 

La Bella Donna 691 

La Belle Dame sans Mebci 491 

Lady Alice, lady Louise 704 

Lady of Shalott, The 567 

Lady of the Lake, From The 444 

Lakb Leman, Night on 458 

L'Allegbo 227 

LAMENT, A 482 

Lamp of Memoby, From The 674 

Landmabk, The 694 

Land o' the Leal, The 401 

Last Fight of the Revenge, The 208 

Last Wobd, The 656 

Lbavb-Taking, a 711 

Legend of Good Women, From The 60 

Lbib, The Stoby of King 29 

Leofbic and Godiva ' 514 

Lbttbbs fbom Tbignmouth, From * 497 

Let us go hence, my songs ; she will not hear 711 

Levana and Oub Ladies of Sobbow ' . 519 

Life of Life, thy lips enkindle 478 

Life of Samuel Johnson, From The 363 

Light Shining Out of Dabkxess 391 

Lines Composed a Fbw Miles above Tintebn 

Abbey 416 

Lines on the Mebmaid Tavebn 490 

Lines on thb Monument of Giuseppe Mazzini 715 
Lines Pbinted undeb the Engbaved Pobtbait 

OF Milton ." 285 

Lines Wbitten in Eably Spbing 410 

Lines Wbitten in Kensington Gabdens .... 644 

Lives of the English Poets, From The 360 

LOCHINVAB '^'^^ 

LOCKAl^CY HklA^ • '^^'^ 
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Lo I the man, whose Muse whilome did inaske 127 

London, 1802 427 

London Coffee Houses 541 

London in 1685 539 

Lords, knights, and 'squires, the numerous 

band 303 

Lost Leadeb, The 607 

Lotos-Eatebs, The 572 

Louse, To a 407 

Love in my bosom, like a bee 145 

Loye is and was my lord and king 587 

Love Is Enough, From 705 

Love, that is first and last of all things made 720 

LOVESIOHT 693 

Loving in truth, and fain in verse my love to 

show 142 

LucASTA, To, Going to the Wabs 220 

Lucy Gbay 419 

Lycidas 230 

Mac Plecknoe 280 

Maid of Athens, Ebe We Pabt 451 

Man, From An Essay On 310 

Many a hearth upon our dark globe sighs after 

many a vanished face 597 

IdABCHiNG Along 590 

Maboon, The 731 

Maby in Heaven, To 412 

Mary ! I want a lyre with other strings 394 

Maud, Song fbom 588 

Mazzini, Lines on the Monument of 

Giuseppe 715 

Mbasube fob Measubb, Song fbom 147 

Mediaeval and Modebn Wobkmen, The 681 

Melancholy, Ode on 490 

Mbmobabilia 622 

Memobial Vebses 643 

Memobies 291 

Mbbmaid Tavebn, Lines on the 490 

Mbtellus and Mabius 512 

Milton 596 

Milton, Lines Pbinted Undeb the Enobaved 

POBTBAiT of 285 

Milton ! thou should'st be living at this hour 427 

MiNSTBEL Boy, The 495 

Modebn Paintebs, From 683 

MoNNA Innominata 701 

MoNocHOBD, The 965 

Moobe, To Thomas 453 

Morning and evening 695 

MOBNING Dbum-Call ON My Eageb Eab, The 735 
Morning, evening, noon and night 608 

MOBNING OF CHBIST'S NATIVITY, On THE 223 

MoBTE Dabthub, From Lb 96 

MoBTB D'Abthub 574 

Mouse, To a 406 

Mbs. Unwin, To 394 

Much have I travelled in the realms of gold. . 402 

Muses, To the 398 

Music, when soft voices die 482 

My boat is on the shore 463 

My first thought was, he lied in every word. . 624 

My good blade carves the casques of men 573 

Mjr hair is gray, but not with years 453 

Mr heart acbes, and a drowsy numbness pains 4SS 



My Heabt Leaps up When I Behold 422 

My Heabt'b in the Highlands 412 

My Las7 Duchess 600 

My lov'd, my honoured, much respected friend ! 401 

My lute, awa)ce, perform the last 125 

My soul is an enchanted boat 478 

My spirit is too weak — mortality 492 

Natubal Histoby of Selbobne, From The 384 

Natubal Magic in Celtic Litebature 659 

Natubal Supbbnatubalism 529 

Ned Softly 296 

New Yeab'b Hymn 598 

Nightingale, Ode Tp a 488 

Nightingales warbled without 588 

Nobly, nobly Cape Saint Vincent to the 

Northwest died away 608 

NONNE Pbbestes Talb, The 53 

No, no, go not to Lethe, neither twist 490 

No, no, poor sufTring heart, no change 

endeavour 286 

Nobthebn Fabmeb (Old Style) 592 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note. . . . 494 

Now fades the last long streak of snow 586 

NUTBBOWN Mayde, The 80 

Nymph's Reply to the Shephebd^ The 146 

O blithe New-comer ! I have heard 422 

Obscurest night involved the sky 394 

Ocean, The 463 

O days and hours, your work is this 586 

Ode, An 304 

Ode (How sleep the brave) 346 

Ode on a Gbecian Ubn 489 

Ode on Intimations of Immobtality fbom 

Recollections of Eably Childhood. . . 424 

Ode on Melancholy 490 
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